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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  of  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  covering 
a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years  beginning  with  the  Suez  crisis  in 
July  1956,  departs  in  some  degree  from  precedent  in  so  far  as  it  is 
more  largely  than  previously  a  composite  work,  with  contributions 
from  no  less  than  nine  writers  at  that  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself 
how  successful  this  experiment  has  been.  It  seemed  to  be  justified 
not  only  by  the  relatively  long  span  of  time  to  be  covered,  but  also 
by  the  growing  complexity  of  international  relations  in  a  world  in 
which  the  United  Nations  has  already  more  than  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  Recent  developments  mean  that  the  Survey  has  now  to  cover 
the  policies  of  a  large  number  of  states  and  nations  which  were 
formerly  excluded  as  dependent  or  colonial  territories,  including 
many  whose  recent  history  has  hitherto  been  dealt  with  in  the  Survey 
of  Commonwealth  Affairs. 

Apart  from  those  sections  which  he  has  written  himself,  the  under¬ 
signed  is  responsible  for  the  co-ordination  and  revision,  as  well  as 
the  planning,  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  fitting,  however,  that  he 
should  make  special  mention  of  the  assistance  received  from  Miss 
R.  F.  Wall,  who  has  not  only  contributed  a  major  proportion  of  the 
volume,  but  has  also — as  in  the  preceding  volume  shared  in  the 
work  at  every  stage  and  helped  materially  to  make  it  what  it  is.  I  am 
also  grateful  to  the  Right  Hon.  K.  G.  Younger  and  to  Mr.  A.  Bullock 
who  read  the  volume  in  draft  and  provided  a  number  of  helpful 
comments. 

G.  BARRACLOUGH 

October  1961 
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SUEZ  AND  HUNGARY 
JULY— NOVEMBER  1956 


CHAPTER  I 


SUEZ 

The  first  six  months  of  1956  were  a  period  of  uneasy  drift  in  the  Middle 
East.1  None  of  the  powers,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  actions 
and  pronouncements,  was  moved  by  a  sense  of  urgency  or  of  the  need  for 
decision.  Negotiations  for  the  financing  of  the  Aswan  Dam  had  proceeded 
desultorily  since  January ;  no  less  desultory  were  the  negotiations  between 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  which  were  a  precondition  for  the  commencement 
of  the  project.  The  Soviet  Union  had  made  very  general  offers  of  aid  to 
Egypt — so  general  that  their  practical  value  was  in  some  doubt — but  the 
Soviet  government  had  given  no  serious  indications  of  readiness  to  become 
entangled.  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  far  from 
seeing  eye  to  eye  on  Middle  East  policy,  and  particularly  on  the  attitude 
to  be  adopted  towards  President  Nasser;  but  events  in  the  Middle  East 
had  quietened  down  after  the  excitement  following  the  dismissal  of 
General  Glubb  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  on  1  March,  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  serious  crisis  in  the  offing,  and  Middle  Eastern  affairs  had  little 
prominence  in  the  immediate  policies  of  the  powers.  The  event  which 
shattered  this  lull  was  the  decision  of  the  United  States,  on  19  July,  tcf 
withdraw  its  offer  of  financial  aid  for  the  building  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 
The  motives  for  and  the  calculations  behind  this  action  do  not  concern 
us  here;  the  consequences  were  certainly  unforeseen.2  Probably  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  United  States  government  was  ‘to  trim  Nasser  down  to  a 
more  manageable  size’,3  to  show  up  the  emptiness  of  Soviet  promises  of 
aid  to  Egypt,  to  make  the  Egyptian  authorities  aware  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  play  off  the  east  against  the  west,  and  thus  ‘to  bring  Nasser  to  his 
senses’.4  If  so,  their  calculations  misfired.  There  are  indications  that  the 
possibility  of  nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  if  the  loans  for  the 
Aswan  Dam  were  not  forthcoming,  may  already  have  been  mooted 
during  the  last  stage  of  American-Egyptian  negotiations.5  But  Nasser’s 
formal  announcement,  when  it  came  in  a  speech  in  Liberation  Square 
in  Alexandria  on  26  July,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of  king/ 
Farouk,  took  the  world  by  surprise.  Of  all  the  possible  replies  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  government  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  281  sqq. 

2  Cf.  J.  E.  Dougherty,  ‘The  Aswan  Decision  in  Perspective’,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol. 
Ixxiv  (i959),  PP-  21-45. 

3  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  309.  Or,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  put  it,  ‘to  reduce  the  stature  of  the  megalo- 

maniacal  dictator  at  an  early  stage’ ;  The  Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  K.G.,  P.C.,  M.C. 
(London,  i960),  p.  431.  4  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

5  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  308;  cf.  also  Dougherty,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-43. 
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Canal  Company  was  the  most  unexpected;  ‘it  was  a  brilliantly  executed 
riposte  to  a  move  which  threatened  to  reduce  the  prestige  of  the  Egyptian 
leaders’,1  and  it  ‘converted  what  had  looked  like  a  major  fiasco  into  a 
popular  triumph  which  resounded  throughout  the  Arab  world’.2  It  also 
created  a  new  and  highly  inflammable  situation.  The  Suez  crisis  which 
immediately  followed  was  to  dominate  the  international  scene  for  the 
subsequent  six  months,  distracting  attention  from  Hungary  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  helping  to  establish  attitudes  and  alignments  which  left  their 
mark  long  after  the  din  of  battle  and  the  echoes  of  controversy  had  died 
down.3 

Nationalization  and  the  Immediate  Reactions  ( 26  July-2  August  1956) 

‘The  attempt  to  stabilize  the  Middle  East  in  co-operation  with  Egypt  is 
now  over’,  The  Times  announced  on  14  July  1956.  Five  days  later  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  offer  of  financial  assistance  for  the  building 
of  the  Aswan  Dam,  and  the  next  day,  on  20  July,  Great  Britain  followed 
suit.4  The  Egyptian  press  immediately  adopted  a  tone  of  bitter  recrimina- 

1  D.  C.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis  (London,  1957),  p.  3. 

2  Dougherty,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

3  The  fullest  and  best  documentation  of  the  Suez  crisis  is  in  Orient,  no.  1  (January  1957),  pp. 
41-317,  and  no.  2  (April  1957),  pp.  1 14-254.  Other  useful  collections  of  documentary  sources 
are  contained  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1956  (ed.  P.  E.  Zinner),  pp.  289-373,  and 
Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1956  (ed.  N.  Frankland  and  V.  King),  pp.  73-308.  Two  shorter 
collections  of  texts  (with  commentaries)  were  published  by  D.  C.  Watt:  Britain  and  the  Suez  Canal 
(R.I.I.A.,  1956),  and  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis  (R.I.I.A.,  1957).  A  Aliddle  East  Chronology  was 
published  by  the  United  Nations  (Note  No.  1517)  on  1  February  1957,  and  there  is  another  in 
The  World  Today,  vol.  xii  (1956),  pp.  479-87.  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden  (London,  i960) 
contain  extracts  from  official  documents  not  otherwise  available,  but  are  mainly  of  value  for  the 
light  they  cast  on  the  attitudes  of  the  British  government.  These  have  been  analysed  in  part  in 
Part  III  of  A.  Hiisler,  Contribution  a  l’ etude  de  l’  elaboration  de  la  politique  etrangere  britannique,  igpg-igg6 
(Geneva,  1961).  In  spite  of  the  volume  of  fugitive  and  controversial  writing  which  the  crisis 
released,  there  are  otherwise  few  secondary  sources  of  substance  or  of  lasting  value.  ‘What  is 
needed  now’,  as  M.  A.  Fitzsimons  has  pointed  out,  ‘is  a  sifting  of  the  revelations  of  partisan  and 
hasty  journalism.’  The  Secrets  of  Suez  (Engl,  trs.,  1957)  by  two  French  journalists,  M.  and  S. 
Bromberger,  claims  inside  knowledge  and  makes  startling  disclosures,  but  it  does  not  inspire  con¬ 
fidence.  Suez  and  After  (Boston,  Mass.,  1958)  by  Michael  Adams  contains  despatches  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian  interspersed  with  ex  post  facto  comment.  Another  journalistic  account,  overtly 
critical  of  the  British  government,  is  Paul  Johnson’s  The  Suez  War  (London,  1957).  More 
temperate  in  tone  and  balanced  in  approach  is  Middle  East  Crisis  by  Guy  Wint  and  P.  Calvocoressi 
(Penguin  Books,  1957),  which  provides  a  good  if  rather  slight  introduction,  mainly  concerned 
with  the  antecedents  of  the  conflict.  M.  A.  Fitzsimons,  ‘The  Suez  Crisis  and  the  Containment 
Policy’,  Review  of  Politics,  vol.  xix  (1957),  pp.  419-45,  also  attempts,  not  without  success,  to  place 
the  crisis  in  a  wider  international  perspective.  The  military  aspects  are  dealt  with  from  the  Israeli 
point  of  view  by  R.  Henriques,  One  Hundred  Hours  to  Suez  (London,  1957),  and  E.  O  Ballance,  The 
Sinai  Campaign,  1956  (London,  1959) ;  for  the  British  and  French  operations  the  most  useful  source 
is  the  Despatch  by  General  Sir  Charles  F.  Keightley,  Commander-in-Chief  Allied  Forces,  dated  10  June 
1 9 5 7 5  and  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette,  10  September  1957. 

4  According  to  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  British  government  had  been  ‘in  close  consultation  with  the 
United  States  government  about  this  matter’  ( H.C .  Deb.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  557,  col.  412).  This  was 
denied  by  Eden,  who  explicitly  states  ( Memoirs ,  p.  422)  that  ‘we  were  informed  but  not  con¬ 
sulted  and  so  had  no  prior  opportunity  for  criticism  or  comment’. 
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tion  towards  the  United  States,1  and  two  days  later  Nasser  made  an 
angry  speech,  promising  ‘to  go  into  these  questions  at  greater  length’ 
during  the  liberation  celebrations  on  26  July.  During  the  interval,  it 
would  seem,  preparations  for  nationalization  were  put  in  train;  in  any 
event,  ‘it  had  been  clear  for  several  days’  prior  to  26  July  ‘that  something 
unusual  was  afoot’.2  The  announcement  of  the  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company  was  the  climax  of  a  long  speech,  in  which  Nasser 
denounced  ‘imperialism’,  recounted  the  ills  which  Egypt  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  imperialists  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
described  the  steps  taken  since  1952  to  secure  ‘real  political  indepen¬ 
dence’,  extolled  the  rise  of  Arab  nationalism,  and  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  ‘political  occupation  by  way  of  economic  occupation’  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  impossibility  of  accepting  aid  on  conditions  imposed  by  the  World 
Bank.  The  American  decision  to  withdraw  its  offer  was,  he  said,  a  means  of 
‘punishing  Egypt  because  it  refused  to  side  with  military  blocs’.  The 
Suez  Canal  itself  was  ‘one  of  the  facades  of  oppression,  extortion  and 
humiliation’.  But  Egypt  intended  to  ‘eliminate  the  past  by  regaining 
our  right  to  the  Suez  Canal’.  Therefore  the  Canal  Company  had  been 
nationalized  and  the  decree  to  that  effect,  which  had  been  published 
that  day  in  the  official  gazette,  had  become  a  fait  accompli 3  Its  revenues 
would  be  used  to  enable  Egypt  to  build  the  High  Dam  independently  of 
foreign  aid  and,  more  generally,  to  develop  the  country  and  its  resources. 

By  the  nationalization  decree,  the  terms  of  which  Nasser  recited  in  full 
in  his  speech,  all  the  assets  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  were  transferred 
to  the  Egyptian  state  and  shareholders  were  promised  compensation 
immediately  transfer  had  been  completed  (Art.  I) ;  a  statutory  body,  with 
an  independent  budget,  was  set  up  to  manage  the  Canal  (Art.  II) ;  the 
assets  of  the  Company,  in  Egypt  and  abroad,  were  frozen  (Art.  Ill) ;  all 
employees  of  the  nationalized  Company  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Egyptian  board  of  control  and  forbidden  to  leave  their  work  without 
permission  (Art.  IV)  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  rights 
to  compensation,  pension  or  gratuity  (Art.  V).  The  new  Egyptian  ad¬ 
ministration,  officially  denominated  the  Suez  Canal  Authority,  went  into 
operation  immediately;4  indeed,  as  Nasser  said  in  the  closing  words  of  his 
speech,  ‘at  this  moment,  as  I  talk  to  you,  some  of  your  Egyptian  brethren 
have  started  to  take  over  the  Canal  Company  and  its  property  and  to 
control  shipping  in  the  canal — the  canal  which  is  situated  in  Egyptian 
territory,  which  runs  through  Egyptian  territory,  which  is  a  part  of  Egypt 
and  which  is  owned  by  Egypt’.  This  brusqueness — the  fact  that  he  had 
acted  unilaterally  and  ‘without  notice’ — which  to  some  people  in  London 
and  Paris  was  an  unwelcome  reminder  of  Hitler’s  ‘weekend  technique’,5 

2  Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

5  Documents,  1956,  p.  117. 


1  Dougherty,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

3  Orient  i,  p.  62.  4  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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was  henceforward  a  prominent  charge  in  the  western  indictment  of  Nasser. 
But  there  were  also  observers  who  pointed  out  that  the  western  action — 
particularly  the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched  and  its  timing — ‘invited  a 
violent  reaction  from  Egypt’,1  and  that  the  western  allies,  in  view  of  ‘the 
historic  controversy  over  the  position  of  the  Canal  and  the  Company 
under  international  law’,  ‘should  have  been  better  braced  for  the  possible 
nationalization  of  the  Company  as  a  riposte  to  the  provocative  character 
of  the  Aswan  decision’.2 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  British,  American  and 
French  governments  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  has  given  an  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  in  London  and  of  the 
hasty  emergency  meetings  which  followed,  of  the  consultations  with  the 
French  and  United  States  representatives  in  London  and  of  the  decision 
to  concert  steps  between  the  three  governments.3  The  following  day,  in 
the  Elouse  of  Commons,  the  British  prime  minister  declared  that  ‘the 
unilateral  decision  of  the  Egyptian  government’  constituted  a  ‘breach  of 
the  Concession  agreements’ — a  view  for  which  he  secured  full  support 
from  all  parties.4  More  important  were  the  consultations  between  London, 
Paris  and  Washington,  which  had  begun  on  the  night  of  26-27  July,  and 
the  discussions  in  the  British  cabinet  which  took  place  the  following 
morning.  In  these  discussions  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  involved  from  the 
start.5  It  was  decided  that  Nasser  could  not  be  allowed  ‘to  seize  control 
of  the  canal’  in  defiance  of  ‘international  agreements’  and  that  Britain’s 
‘essential  interests  in  this  area  must  be  safeguarded,  if  necessary  by  mili¬ 
tary  action’.  ‘Even  if  Her  Majesty’s  government  had  to  act  alone,  they 
could  not  stop  short  of  using  force’,  if  necessary,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  therefore  ‘instructed  to  get  ready  a  plan  and  a  time-table  for  an 
operation  designed  to  occupy  and  secure  the  canal,  should  other  methods 
fail’.6  Nor,  apparently,  was  it  thought  that  other  methods  were  likely  to 
attain  the  desired  objective.7  But  three  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
immediate  use  of  force.  The  first  was  military;  troops  were  not  available 
and  an  expedition  would  require  ‘several  weeks  to  organize,  even  with  the 
most  brilliant  improvisation’.8  The  second  was  fear  that  Great  Britain 
might,  as  Mr.  Gaitskell  stated  in  a  speech  on  2  August,  find  itself  in  ‘a 
position  where  we  might  be  denounced  in  the  Security  Council  as  aggres¬ 
sors,  or  where  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  against  us’.9  The  third 
was  the  desirability,  if  not  necessity,  of  marching  in  step  with  the  United 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  30  July  1956;  Adams,  p.  6. 

2  Dougherty,  op.  cit.,  p.  42.  3  Memoirs,  p.  424. 

4  Documents,  1956,  pp.  1 15-17;  Mr.  Gaitskell  described  it  as  a  ‘high-handed  and  totally  un¬ 

justifiable  step’.  5  Eden,  Aiemoirs,  p.  425. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  426-7. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

9  Documents,  1956,  p.  137;  cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  429. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  430. 
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States  and  France,  in  spite  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  brave  words  about 
acting  alone  ‘if  assistance  were  not  forthcoming  from  our  friends’. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  the  impact  of  these  difficulties  made 
itself  felt.  As  early  as  i  August,  The  Times  was  writing  of  ‘divergences 
between  the  western  powers’;  while  even  earlier  commentators  in  France 
dwelt  on  the  lack  of  ‘concrete  measures’,  on  ‘hesitations’  and  delay.1 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  French  government,  fearful  of  the  re¬ 
percussions  which  Nasser’s  action  might  have  in  North  Africa,  pressed  for 
immediate  joint  military  action  against  Egypt.  On  i  August  M.  Mollet 
stated  categorically  that  ‘the  French  government  had  decided  on  an 
energetic  and  severe  reply’  in  the  form  of  ‘a  joint  action  by  the  western 
allies’,2  and  the  note  of  protest  addressed  by  France  to  Cairo  was  so 
violent  in  tone  that  the  Egyptian  ambassador  refused  to  receive  it.3  But 
already,  as  M.  Pineau  subsequently  told  the  French  National  Assembly,4 
differences  of  opinion  had  become  apparent.  The  British  note  of  protest 
spoke  merely  of  a  ‘military  action  which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  navigation  on  a  waterway  of  vital  international  importance’ 
and  went  on  to  reserve  Britain’s  rights.5  The  statement  issued  by  the 
United  States  was  even  less  firm.  It  noted  that  ‘the  seizure  of  the  instal¬ 
lations  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company’  had  ‘far-reaching  implications’,  but 
took  the  view  that  the  matter  was  principally  of  concern  to  those  ‘nations 
whose  economies  depend  upon  the  products’  passing  through  the  canal.6 
The  differences  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  public  statements  were  made 
even  plainer  in  private  exchanges.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  27  July,  emphasizing  the  common  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East,  expressing 
the  view  of  the  British  government  that  ‘we  must  be  ready,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  use  force’,  but  asking  the  American  government,  as  a  ‘first  step’, 
to  ‘align  our  policies  and  concert  together  how  we  can  best  bring  the 
maximum  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Egyptian  government’.7  The  American 
reaction  was  far  from  enthusiastic.  The  British  ambassador  in  Washing¬ 
ton  reported  that  the  State  Department  was  ‘cool  and  hesitant  about  taking 
urgent  action’  and  ‘gave  the  impression  of  wishing  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  dispute  with  Egypt’.8  Moreover,  Washington  made  it  clear  that  it 

1  ‘Les  puissances  occidentales  sont  d6ja  a  la  limite  de  la  faiblesse.  N  ayant  pas  encore  pris  de 
mesures  concretes  depuis  le  discours  d’Alexandrie  elles  donnent  l’impression  de  “flotter”.  .  .  . 
Nasser  ne  peut  qu’exploiter  les  hesitations  de  ses  adversaires  ...  .’  ( Figaro ,  30  July  1956).  ‘Le 
coup  de  force  du  colonel  Nasser  est  maintenant  vieux  de  cinq  jours.  II  suffit  qu’on  en  ddlibere 
encore  pour  que  nulle  riposte  materielle  ne  soit  plus  a  envisages  .  .’  ( Combat ,  31  July  1956). 

2  Orient  i,  p.  68.  3  I^id.,  p.  106. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  92  (3  August  1956).  5  Ibid.,  pp.  79-8°- 

6  Documents,  1956,  p.  1 1 7.  This  statement  was  issued  on  27  July.  The  subsequent  day  a 

further  protest  was  issued,  not,  however,  about  the  seizure  of  the  Canal  Company,  but  about  the 

‘intemperate,  inaccurate  and  misleading  statements’  which  Nasser  had  made  about  the  United 

States  (ibid.,  p.  1 18).  7  Memoirs,  pp.  427-8.  Ibid.,  p.  434. 
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was  not  in  favour  of  tripartite  action.  Mr.  Dulles  was  in  South  America 
when  the  crisis  broke,  but  President  Eisenhower’s  immediate  reaction, 
received  in  London  on  the  morning  of  28  July,  was  ‘that  the  largest  possible 
number  of  maritime  nations  affected  by  the  seizure  of  the  Canal  should  be 
brought  quickly  into  consultation’.1  However,  he  agreed  to  send  Robert 
Murphy,  deputy  under-secretary  of  state,  and  William  C.  Burdett,  the 
acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  talks  with  the  British  foreign  secretary  and  M.  Pineau. 
These  consultations  began  on  29  July. 

The  reasons  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  administration  to 
commit  itself  to  the  Anglo-French  cause  were  not  far  to  seek.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  the  Panama  canal,  about  which  they  were  understandably 
nervous,2  the  American  leaders  viewed  the  Middle  East  not,  like  the  British 
and  French  governments,  in  terms  of  national  interest,  but  as  one  sector 
in  a  global  policy  in  which  the  adversary  was  not  Arab  nationalism  but 
Soviet  ‘imperialism’.  From  this  point  of  view  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  telegram  to  Eisenhower  that,  if  Nasser  were  allowed  to  seize 
control  of  the  canal,  ‘our  influence  and  yours  throughout  the  Middle 
East’  would  ‘be  finally  destroyed’,3  was  less  than  convincing.  On  the 
contrary,  looked  at  from  Washington,  it  was  more  plausible  to  argue  that 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  undermine  American  influence  than  for  the 
United  States  to  line  up  with  the  ‘colonialist’  powers  against  Egypt. 
The  dilemma  of  American  policy4 — within  the  limits  imposed  on  it  by 
Mr.  Dulles5 — lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  to  maintain  solidarity  with  England 
and  France,  if  it  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Atlantic  alliance  crack,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  had  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  drive  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit.6 
The  last  thing  it  desired  was  a  conflagration  in  which  it  would  be  forced 
to  take  sides.  Hence  the  first  reaction  in  Washington  was  an  appeal  to  the 
‘common  sense  and  judgement’  of  the  British,  Egyptian  and  French 
leaders  to  see  that  nothing  serious  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  nationalization 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company P  To  the  British  and  French  governments 
the  nationalization  of  the  Canal  Company  heralded,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not 
constitute,  a  direct  attack  on  their  position  and  prestige  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  imperilled  the  growth,  if  not  the  basis  of  existence,  of  their  national 
economies.  It  could  therefore  only  be  answered  by  a  clear  defeat  of  Nasser, 

1  Memoirs,  p.  432.  2  As  Eden  concedes,  ibid.,  p.  435. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  427.  4  Well  expressed  in  Combat,  9  August  1956. 

5  Evidently  another  policy — namely,  to  isolate  the  Middle  East  from  the  great  power  conflict — 
would  have  been  possible ;  but  since  it  was  never  considered  in  Washington,  it  is  not  worth  dis¬ 
cussing. 

6  Combat  also  stressed — as  did  many  other  periodicals  in  western  Europe — the  role  of  American 
oil  interests;  but  it  is  hard  to  find  evidence  that  they  played  any  part  in  the  formulation  and 
development  of  American  policy  during  the  Suez  crisis. 

7  D.  G.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  4. 
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if  possible  by  diplomatic  measures,  but  if  necessary  by  force.  For  Mr. 
Dulles,  on  the  contrary,  ‘the  crisis  was  fundamentally  a  business  dispute 
over  the  control  of  an  international  public  utility  in  a  monopolistic  posi¬ 
tion’,1  which  required  cool  heads,  legal  acumen  and  patient  negotiation. 
His  view  of  its  character  could  scarcely  have  been  more  clearly  expressed 
than  by  his  announcement,  on  his  return  from  South  America,  that  he 
intended  to  remain  in  Washington  and  leave  the  tripartite  talks  in  London 
to  Mr.  Murphy.2 

When  the  tripartite  consultations  began  on  29  July,  the  main  objects  of 
American  policy  were  therefore  to  widen  the  basis  of  discussion,  to  keep  the 
parties  talking,  and  to  avoid  precipitate  action.  Little  is  known  of  the 
course  of  the  talks,  save  that  ‘they  made  slow  progress’,3  nor  of  the  reasons 
which  decided  Mr.  Dulles  to  change  his  mind  and  fly  to  London  on  31 
July  in  order  to  intervene  personally.  Ostensibly,  it  was  ‘at  the  instance 
of  the  British  and  French  governments’;4  but  it  seems  more  plausible  to 
suggest  that  he  may  have  been  alarmed  by  reports  from  Mr.  Murphy  of 
French  and  British  bellicosity.5  In  any  event,  when  he  arrived,  he  brought 
with  him  a  message  from  President  Eisenhower,  ‘who  was  emphatic  upon 
the  importance  of  negotiation’,6  while  for  his  own  part  he  insisted  that  it 
was  ‘essential  that  the  legal  basis  of  our  joint  proceedings  should  be  unim¬ 
peachable’.7  Already  during  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Murphy  the 
British  and  French  governments  had  agreed  to  the  summoning  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  maritime  powers,  though  apparently  without  prejudice  to 
independent  action;8  but  the  questions  of  its  composition  and  timing  and 
the  definition  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  to  be  summoned  remained 
to  be  settled  and  left  open  many  loopholes  for  disagreement.  There  was, 
first  of  all,  the  thorny  question  of  Israel,  with  which  France  had  ‘very 
close  relations’  and  whose  interests  it  wished  to  safeguard.9  There  was 
also  the  American  desire  to  ‘use  the  1888  Convention  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion’ — a  desire  resisted  by  Great  Britain,  partly  on  the  grounds  that, 
although  ‘the  Convention  was  an  important  element  in  our  case  ...  it  was 
by  no  means  the  whole  story’,  and  partly  because  the  eight  signatories 
of  the  1888  Convention  were  no  longer  fully  representative  of  the  interests 


1  Ibid.,  p.  5.  .  . 

2  A  decision  viewed  sourly  by  the  French,  who  complained  that  ‘le  delegue  des  Etats-Unis 
etait  un  fonctionnaire,  de  grande  classe  sans  doute,mais  dont  les  responsabilites  ne  pouvaient  etre 
directement  engages’  (Orient  i,  p.  91). 

3  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  434;  similarly  Pineau  in  his  report  to  the  National  Assembly  on  3  August 

(Orient  i,  p.  91).  4  Orient  i,  p.  92.  ... 

5  Pineau  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  ‘his  government  were  unanimous  in  desiring  urgent  and 
decisive  action’  (Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  435).  By  this  time  also  it  had  been  made  known  that  the 
British  government  was  taking  ‘certain  precautionary  measures’  in  the  form  of  troop  movements 
(Watt,  op.  cit.,  p.  5). 

6  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  436. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  435.  8  Ibid-,  p-  433-  9  Ibld->  P-  434- 
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involved.1  Finally,  the  differences  were  smoothed  over  at  a  luncheon2 
given  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  on  i  August,  and  a  joint  statement  was  pre¬ 
pared  which  was  published  on  2  August.3  This  document,  after  setting  out 
that  the  Egyptian  action,  which  was  Tar  more  than  a  simple  act  of  nation¬ 
alization’,  threatened  ‘the  freedom  and  security  of  the  Canal  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Convention  of  1888’,  announced  the  intention  to  summon  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  eight  signatories  and  sixteen  ‘other  nations  largely  concerned’ 
to  meet  in  London  on  1 6  August  to  consider  what  ‘steps  should  be  taken  to 
establish  operating  arrangements  under  an  international  system  designed 
to  assure  the  continuity  of  operations  of  the  Canal .  .  .  consistently  with 
legitimate  Egyptian  interests’.  Among  the  countries  invited  Egypt  (a 
signatory  of  the  Convention  of  1888)  was  included,  but  Israel  was 
pointedly  ignored.  Otherwise  the  draft  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  triumph 
for  Mr.  Dulles.  In  spite  of  British  qualifications,  the  1888  Convention 
was  explicitly  made  the  basis  for  tripartite  action.  More  important,  the 
American  representative  was  successful  in  resisting  British  and  French 
pressure  for  the  meeting  to  take  place  ‘as  soon  as  possible’,  thus  allowing 
time  for  tempers  to  cool,  for  opinion  to  be  guaged,  and  for  feelers  to  be 
put  out  to  test  the  possibility  of  compromise. 

For  those  in  England  and  France  who  were  pressing  for  action,  the 
outcome  of  the  tripartite  conference  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  Many 
commentators  at  the  time  echoed  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  subsequent  remark 
that  ‘it  was  to  mean  conferences  and  resolutions,  but  no  action’.4  If  the 
British  and  French  governments  accepted  the  main  points  in  the  American 
position,  it  was  probably  because  they  had  convinced  themselves  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  United  States  would  join  them  in  military  action. 
Mr.  Dulles  had  apparently  spoken  of  making  ‘Nasser  disgorge’ — a  phrase 
which  so  impressed  Sir  Anthony  Eden  that  (he  tells  us)  it  ‘rang  in  my  ears 
for  months’.  If  Nasser  had  in  the  end  ‘to  disgorge’  was  it  worth  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  the  United  States  over  a  minor  question  of  timing  or  ‘a  differing 
sense  of  urgency’?  Such  appear  to  have  been  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  calcu¬ 
lations.5  But  a  cool  appraisal  of  Mr.  Dulles’  statements  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  on  3  August  might  have  enjoined  a  more  cautious 
interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  clear  that  the  French  and  British 
governments,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American  government,  on  the 
other,  had  different  views  about  the  proposed  ‘international  system’. 

1  ‘The  Russians  had  signed  it,  but  the  United  States  had  not.  This’,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  ob¬ 
served  ( Memoirs ,  p.  434),  ‘was  likely  to  land  us  in  vexing  problems  if  we  were  to  base  our  action 
on  the  Convention  alone.’ 

2  Described  by  M.  Pineau  as  ‘un  dejeuner  particulierement  important’  ( Orient  i,  p.  92). 

3  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  138-9;  U.S.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  292-4;  Orient  i,  pp.  80-81. 

4  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  432.  Similar  expressions  of  opinion  from  The  Times,  3  August,  Combat,  30 
and  31  July,  and  Figaro,  30  July,  are  collected  in  Orient  i,  pp.  126-30. 

5  Cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  435,  437,  438. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  British  government  it  was  understood,  as  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  August,  to  mean  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of ‘an  international  authority’  to  manage  the  Canal’s  affairs.1  On  the 
French  side,  M.  Pineau  made  it  clear  that  his  government  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  control  of  the  day-to-day  working  of  the 
Canal  by  the  proposed  authority.2  Mr.  Dulles  was  far  less  precise.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference,  in  his  view,  was  merely  to  see  ‘whether  agree¬ 
ment  could  not  be  reached  upon  an  adequate  and  dependable  inter¬ 
national  administration’,  and  he  refused  to  consider  what  might  happen  if 
it  failed.3  Whereas  the  British  and  French  appear  to  have  conceived  of  the 
conference  as  a  means  of  organizing  a  solid  body  of  international  support 
for  their  proposals,  to  frighten  Egypt  into  yielding— with  the  threat  of 
force  in  the  background,  if  she  did  not — Mr.  Dulles  expressly  denied 
the  intention  of  meeting  ‘violence  with  violence’,  and  went  out  of  his  way, 
in  a  nation-wide  broadcast,  to  make  it  plain  that  the  United  States  had 
‘given  no  commitments  at  any  time’  as  to  its  course  of  action  if  the  con¬ 
ference  should  fail.4  This  was  in  marked  contrast  to  what  was  at  least  a 
semi-official  statement  in  London  that  the  proposed  conference  would  be 
‘of  strictly  limited  duration’  and  that  if  it  failed  to  reach  agreement  within 
the  time-limit  specified  ‘Britain  and  France,  with  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States’,  would  ‘take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  including 
the  use  of  force’.5  A  further  American  statement  rubbed  the  point  home. 
The  United  States,  it  was  announced,  was  participating  in  the  conference 
with  the  intention  of  contributing  to  a  peaceful  solution  ‘having  as  its 
object  the  safeguarding  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  Egypt’.  The  effects 
of  this  statement  were  such  that  it  was  necessary  the  following  day  to 
issue  a  denial  of  differences  between  the  American  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  British  and  French  governments,  on  the  other  hand.6 

It  is  probable  that  by  this  time  other  factors  were  contributing  to 
caution  in  Washington.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  a 
sharp  division  of  opinion  was  developing  within  the  countries  most  directly 
concerned.  Secondly,  the  legal  position  was  by  no  means  as  clear  as  the 
British  and  French  governments  appear  to  have  convinced  themselves. 
And  finally  independent  reactions  indicated  that  ‘world  opinion’  was  far 
from  unanimous  in  supporting  England  and  France  and  condemning 
Egypt.  This  last  was  a  point  of  central  importance  for  the  United  States. 
In  his  first  appeal  to  President  Eisenhower  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  expressed 
the  confident  view  that  ‘if  we  take  a  firm  stand  over  this  now,  we  shall 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  130:  ‘The  freedom  and  security  of  transit  through  the  Canal,  without 
discrimination,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  operation  can  be  effectively  ensured  only  by  an  international 
authority.  It  is  upon  this  we  must  insist.  .  .  .  Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  acceptable  to  us. 

2  Cf.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  6. 

3  Documents,  1956,  p.  154.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  151,  155. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  3  August  1956.  Texts  in  Orient  i,  p.  100. 
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have  the  support  of  all  the  maritime  powers’,1  and  in  addressing  the  House 
of  Commons  he  had  spoken  of  ‘the  anger  and  alarm  felt  .  .  .  among  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  democratic  world’.2  The  western  case  was, 
indeed,  built  on  the  assumption  that  the  three  powers  were  defending  not 
national  interests — it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  bone  of  their  accusation 
against  Nasser  that  he  was  ‘taking  selfish  action  for  purely  national  ends’3 
- — but  a  ‘great  international  waterway’  in  which  many  ‘other  countries’ 
(Sir  Anthony  Eden  specified  in  particular  ‘Australia,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
a  large  part  of  south-east  Asia’)  had  ‘a  close  interest’.4  As  for  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Dulles  had  from  the  beginning  laid  down  the  principle  that 
it  was  essential  to  ‘mobilize  world  opinion  in  favour  of  international 
operation  of  the  canal’  and  to  ‘get  our  tripartite  views  accepted  by  at  least 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  conference  that  was  to  be  called’5 — indeed, 
for  anyone  prepared  to  read  between  the  lines,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  this  was  the  implicit  presupposition  upon  which  American 
willingness  to  act  with  Britain  and  France  was  based.  Only  a  few  days 
were  necessary,  however,  to  show  that  ‘world  opinion’  was  divided,  and 
moreover  that  the  division  showed  signs  of  cutting  across  existing  align¬ 
ments.  That  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  perhaps  even  Lebanon — in  spite 
of  its  pro-western  tendencies  under  Chamoun — should  immediately 
come  out  in  support  of  Egypt  was  perhaps  not  surprising;6  but  it  was 
certainly  a  shock  for  Great  Britain  when,  as  early  as  28  July,  the  king  of 
Jordan,  with  whom  Sir  Anthony  Eden  prided  himself  on  ‘far-reaching 
treaty  engagements’,7  came  out  solidly  on  the  Egyptian  side,  speaking  of 
‘the  shadow  of  imperialist  exploitation’  and  ‘the  common  enemy’  which 
Jordan  and  Egypt  confronted,8  and  it  was  even  more  of  a  shock  when  the 
government  of  Iraq  under  Nuri  es-Said — whom  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had 
found  ‘without  illusions’  about  the  ‘menace’  of  ‘Nasser  and  his  virulent 
brand  of  demagogy’9 — officially  announced  its  support  for  Egypt  in  its 
struggle.10  Nor  was  the  position  of  India,  which  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had 
singled  out  for  special  mention  as  one  of  the  users  of  the  canal  on  whose 
behalf  he  was  acting,  more  reassuring.  Already  on  30  July  ‘the  very  pro- 
British  and  conservative  political  commentator  of  The  Times  of  India’ 
expressed  ‘the  Indian  attitude  to  perfection’  when  he  stated  that  Britain 
was  proceeding  ‘from  blunder  to  blunder’,  adding  that  ‘if  the  prospect 
of  free  navigation  has  been  shattered,  the  reason  lies  not  in  the  act  of 

1  Memoirs,  p.  427.  2  Documents,  1956,  p.  126. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  159.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  126,  161. 

5  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  437.  6  Texts  in  Orient  i,  pp.  288-91,  301-3. 

7  Memoirs,  p.  436.  8  Orient  i,  p.  300. 

9  The  King  of  Iraq  and  Nuri  had  been  dining  with  Sir  Anthony  Eden  when  the  news  of  the 
nationalization  decree  came  through;  cf.  Memoirs,  pp.  422-4.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  dinner 
and  the  impact  of  the  news  than  Eden  provides,  cf.  Siiddeutsche  geitung,  23  December,  i960.  The 
source  of  this  latter  account  was  ostensibly  king  Faisal  himself. 

10  Orient  i,  p.  308. 
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nationalization  but  in  .  .  .  western  policies’.1  Such  reactions  in  Asia  could 
not  but  give  Washington  pause,  and  they  were  reinforced  when  the  South 
African  government  clarified  its  position.  In  the  view  of  the  South  African 
government  there  had  ’been  no  breach  of  the  Convention’,  and  it  was  ‘not 
prepared  to  take  action  .  .  .  based  on  the  presumption  of  the  possibility 
of  certain  events  taking  place  which  may  not  take  place  at  all’.2  In 
Australia,  too,  there  were  demands  for  moderation  and  Mr.  Casey,  the 
minister  for  external  affairs,  was  reported  to  be  ‘strongly  critical  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eden’.3  No  less  significant  in  American  eyes  was  the  fact  that 
European  reactions,  if  more  temporizing,  were  equally  lukewarm  towards 
Britain  and  France.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Madrid  immedi¬ 
ately  waxed  ‘enthusiastic  about  the  Egyptian  move’,  accused  London  and 
Paris  of  ‘unbridled  and  dangerous  attitudes’  and  condemned  ‘the  excesses 
of  an  imperialism  which  does  not  accord  well  with  the  present  time’,4 
though  Spain  was  by  now  a  close  associate  of  American  policy.5  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  also,  though  all  three  countries  had  an  immediate  interest  as 
important  users  of  the  canal,  expressed  ‘scepticism  towards  the  position 
taken  by  the  governments  in  London  and  Paris’  and  reserves  about 
‘British  sabre-rattling’.6  But  perhaps  the  weightiest  factor  in  American 
eyes  was  the  long  prevarication  of  Bonn.7  The  initial  west  German  re¬ 
action  was  that  there  was  ‘little  sense’  in  treating  an  act  which  in  any  case 
was  destined  to  come  to  pass  in  1968  as  though  it  betokened  the  ‘collapse  of 
the  world’,8  and  when  in  the  end  Bonn  agreed  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  London  conference,  it  was  with  ‘cautious  reserve’  and  with  repeated 
emphasis  on  its  view  that  the  nationalization  of  the  Canal  Company  was 
‘an  internal  Egyptian  matter’ ;  if  it  participated  at  all,  it  was  in  order  to 
throw  in  its  weight  ‘on  the  side  of  the  powers  which  were  quite  particularly 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  without  any  form  of  recourse  to 
military  measures’.9 

By  this  time,  also,  there  were  signs  of  growing  disunity  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Although  the  initial  response  to  Nasser’s  act  was  a  practically 
unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  resisted,  the  threat  of 
force  implicit  in  both  governments’  words  and  actions  quickly  provoked 
dissent.  In  France,  it  was  not  merely — as  might  have  been  expected — 
the  communist  Humanite  which  attacked  the  policy  of  the  government, 
but  also  progressive  left-wing  journals  such  as  Liberation.10  In  England, 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  31  July  1 95®-  2  Times,  2  August  1956- 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1 956.  4  Times,  30  and  31  July  1 95®- 

5  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  in,  20  f. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  7  August  1956. 

7  The  initial  reactions  in  Bonn  were  governed  almost  exclusively  by  the  consideration  that 
nothing  should  be  done  which  might  encourage  Nasser  to  recognize  the  German  Democratic 
Republic;  cf.  Frankfurter  Allg.  ZeitunS,  4  and  7  August  1956. 

8  Ibid.,  30  July  1956  (under  the  significant  heading  ‘Realistic  Calculations’). 

’  Ibid.,  8  August  1956.  10  Cf.  Orient  i,  128. 
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the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  revealed  similar  differences.  Mr. 
Gaitskell,  while  no  less  vehement  than  Sir  Anthony  Eden  in  condemning 
Nasser’s  action,  differed  from  the  prime  minister  on  two  important 
points.  The  first  was  that  he  desired  that  the  issue  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Security  Council1 — a  course  which,  as  we  know,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  already  considered  and  deliberately  avoided.2  Secondly,  he  was 
clearly  perturbed  by  the  talk  of  the  use  of  force.  In  his  view  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  in  anything  Nasser  had  done — other  than  the  stopping 
of  Israeli  ships3 — ‘any  legal  justification  for  the  use  of  force’.4  What  was 
significant,  however,  was  that  this  issue,  in  England,  showed  signs  of 
cutting  across  strict  party  lines.  Thus,  while  The  Times ,  echoing  right- 
wing  papers  such  as  the  Daily  Mail ,  came  out  strongly  for  the  use  of  force, 
brushing  aside  the  legal  complexities  as  quibbles  which  entirely  missed 
‘the  real  issue’,  the  conservative  Sunday  Times  took  the  line  that  armed 
intervention  was  neither  ‘a  good  method’  nor  ‘a  necessary  procedure’.5 
The  Manchester  Guardian  criticized  the  parallels  drawn  by  Sir  Anthony 
Eden — and,  incidentally,  no  less  firmly  endorsed  by  Mr.  Gaitskell — 
between  Nasser  and  Hitler,  condemned  as  ‘deplorable’  ‘the  prime  minis¬ 
ter’s  disregard  of  the  United  Nations’,  and  expressed  the  view  that 
Nasser  had  ‘not  yet  broken  any  treaty,  although  he  has  dishonoured  com¬ 
mercial  agreements’ ;  contrary  to  the  allegations  of  the  British  government, 
the  Convention  of  1888  had  not  been  violated.6  These  dissentient  views 
were  supported  by  influential  independent  voices,  notably  Sir  Frederick 
Leith-Ross.7  From  the  point  of  view  of  Washington,  and  of  any  decisions 
which  had  to  be  made  there,  it  was  important  that  they  were  largely 
shared  in  the  United  States.  Only  if  Nasser  actually  interfered  with 
traffic  in  the  canal,  the  New  York  World  Telegram  averred,  could  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  international  agency  be  reasonably  raised;  and  the  New  York 
Times  stated  flatly  (and  authoritatively)  that  the  United  States  would  not 
risk  even  a  ‘little  war’,  unless  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  western  world 
were  jeopardized,  which  (it  added)  was  not  the  case.8 

Behind  these  hesitations  were  not  only  fears  that  the  western  powers 
might  commit  themselves  to  ‘an  irresponsible  gesture  of  anger  and  im¬ 
patience’  which  would  be  self-defeating,9  but  also  doubts  about  the  legal 
justification  for  the  actions  which  Britain  and  France  proposed.  The 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  115. 

2  Or  at  least  postponed;  cf.  Eden,  Ademoirs,  pp.  426,  428. 

3  And  this  issue  the  British,  if  not  the  French,  government  was  unwilling  for  tactical  reasons  to 

pursue;  cf.  Eden,  op.  cit.,  p.  436,  and  his  exchange  with  Mr.  Silverman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Documents,  1956,  pp.  129-30.  4  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

5  Times,  30  July  and  1  August  1956;  Sunday  Times,  29  July  1956. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  9  and  1  o  August  1 956. 

7  In  an  important  letter  to  The  Times,  4  August  1 956. 

8  Cf.  the  review  of  the  American  press  in  Orient  i,  p.  129. 

9  The  phrase  is  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross’s,  in  his  letter  cited  above,  n.  7 
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attitude  of  the  British  and  French  governments  to  the  legal  issues  presented 
from  the  beginning  an  air  of  ambivalence.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  leaves  no 
doubt  that  their  thought  and  action  were  based  from  the  start,  not  on  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  the  act  of  nationalization,  but  on  the  determination 
to  safeguard  ‘our  essential  interests  in  the  area’,  ‘if  necessary  by  military 
action’;  indeed,  he  immediately  informed  President  Eisenhower  that, 
in  his  government’s  view,  ‘we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  involved 
in  legal  quibbles  about  the  rights  of  the  Egyptian  government  to  national¬ 
ize  what  is  technically  an  Egyptian  company,  or  in  financial  arguments 
about  their  capacity  to  pay  the  compensation  which  they  have  offered’.1 
Nevertheless  he  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  very  first  statement, 
that  his  government  had  ‘examined  international  rights  in  the  matter’, 
and  his  subsequent  statements,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  his 
broadcast  of  8  August,  were  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  convict  Egypt  of  a 
deliberate  breach  of  international  law.2  Whatever  the  complexities  of  the 
case,  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  position  in  international  law  was 
far  less  clear  than  the  British  government  appears  to  have  wished  to  be¬ 
lieve.3  Lord  McNair  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  12  September  that  he 
was  ‘unable  to  see  the  legal  justification  of  the  threat  or  the  use  of  armed 
force  by  Great  Britain  against  Egypt  to  impose  a  solution’  ;4  and  it  would 
appear  that  his  view  was  shared  by  most  other  international  legal  authori¬ 
ties.5  Certainly,  as  Lord  McNair  pointed  out,  ‘the  question  of  the  status 
of  the  company  and  its  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal  Convention  of  1888’  was 
by  no  means  so  simple  as  official  statements  tended  to  suggest.6  The 
question  of  internationalization  had  not  been  raised  when  Egypt  took  over 
political  and  military  control  of  the  Canal  after  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  following  the  Suez  Canal  Base  Agreement  of  19545  an<^  T  was  not 
until  Nasser  issued  his  nationalization  decree  that  the  discovery  was  made 
that  the  canal  had  been  ‘internationalized’  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  that  the  Turkish  firmans  and  concessions  and  the  1888  convention 

1  Memoirs ,  pp.  426,  428.  2  Documents,  1 954  PP-  1 1 6,  126-7,  1 59~®°; 

3  It  is  impossible  to  do  more,  here,  than  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  complexities  and 
ambiguities  of  the  legal  situation;  it  cannot  be  discussed  aufond.  The  best  and  most  authoritative 
discussion  is  that  of  Paul  de  Visscher,  ‘Les  aspects  juridiques  fondamentaux  de  la  question  de 
Suez’,  Revue  gintralede  droit  international  public,  3e  serie,  vol.  xxix  (1958),  pp.  400-43,  where  most 
of  the  preceding  literature  is  cited.  Cf.  also  T.  T.  F.  Huang,  ‘Some  international  andl  egal  aspects 
of  the  Suez  Canal  question’,  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  li  (1957)5  PP-  277-307 

(somewhat  more  favourable  in  fine  to  the  Anglo-French  case),  and  M.  D.  Geneiales,  Suez. 
National  Sovereignty  and  International  Waterways’,  World  Affairs  Quarterly,  vol.  xxix  (1958), 
pp.  177-go.  ‘A  selection  of  Documents  relating  to  the  International  Status  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Position  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company’  was  published  under  the  title  The  Suez  Canal  as  a  special 
supplement  to  The  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly  ( 1 95^)  • 

4  Times,  13  September  1956.  .  . 

5  Cf.  Quincy  Wright,  ‘Intervention,  1956’,  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  li  (1957), 
p.  247 :  ‘the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  Suez  cannot  be  justified  legally  and  probably  not  politically’. 

6  Times,  10  September  1956. 
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constituted  one  neat  package  tied  together,  as  an  indivisible  whole,  in  a 
balanced  ‘system’.1  The  existence  of  such  a  ‘system’,  upon  which  the 
legal  case  of  the  British  government  rested,  was,  however,  ‘highly  problem¬ 
atical’.2  Nor  was  there,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  repeatedly  alleged,3  any 
legal  contradiction  between  the  Egyptian  nationalization  decree  and  the 
conciliatory  attitude  which  Nasser  had  observed  towards  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  before  the  Aswan  incident.4  The  argument  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  Company  was  of  Egyptian  nationality  and  not  an  inter¬ 
national  institution  was  supported  by  many  legal  texts.5  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  nothing  to  preclude  diplomatic  intervention  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  behalf  of  the  Company;6  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  solid  basis  for  such  intervention  was  the  question  of  compensa¬ 
tion.7  This  was  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  ground  for  action;  but  neither 
the  British  nor  the  French  government  was  prepared  to  take  its  stand  upon 
it.  The  Egyptian  government  had,  from  the  beginning,  offered  compen¬ 
sation  on  the  basis  of  ‘the  value  of  the  shares  on  the  Paris  stock  market’ 
on  25  July;8  but  to  have  discussed  compensation  would  have  been  equiva¬ 
lent  to  implicit  recognition  of  the  legality  of  the  Egyptian  action,  and 
instead  Sir  Anthony  Eden  avoided  the  issue  by  ridiculing  Egypt’s  capacity 
to  pay,9  although  it  was  pointed  out  that  adequate  balances  were,  in  fact, 
available.10 

Egypt,  not  unnaturally,  repeatedly  challenged  the  Anglo-French 
interpretation  of  the  legal  situation  and  of  the  international  character 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  It  drew  attention11  to  the  clause  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  agreement  of  1954  in  which  it  was  specifically  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  ‘an  integral  part  of  Egypt’.12  It  denied 
that  Egypt  had  violated  the  1888  Convention  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  still  in  force;  the  effect  of  the  nationalization  decree  was  simply 
that  the  Egyptian  government  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company — a  fact  which  in  no  way  affected  the  1888  agreement.13 

1  Generates,  op.  cit.,  p.  186.  2  Wright,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 

3  Cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  126-7,  160.  4  Cf.  de  Visscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  424. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  426;  cf.  Huang,  op.  cit.,  p.  301.  6  De  Visscher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  429-30. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  434;  Huang,  op.  cit.,  pp.  305-6.  The  basic  text  serving  as  a  precedent  in  this  respect 
is  the  statement  of  3  April  1 940  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  the  Mexican  government :  ‘The 
right  to  expropriate  property  is  coupled  with  and  conditioned  on  the  obligation  to  make  adequate, 
effective  and  prompt  compensation.  The  legality  of  an  expropriation  is  in  fact  dependent  upon 
the  observance  of  this  requirement.’ 

8  Documents,  1956,  p.  114.  9  Ibid.,  pp.  128,  160. 

10  By  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross  in  The  Times,  4  August  1956:  ‘.  .  .  Your  special  correspondent 
suggests  that  the  only  means  by  which  Egypt  could  pay  this  compensation  is  from  the  current 
yield  of  the  Canal  dues.  But  is  this  the  case?  Egypt  has  still  balances  to  the  tune  of  £130  m.  or  so 
invested  in  London.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  me  no  valid  reason  why  Egypt  should  not  pay  adequate 
compensation  out  of  these  funds,  thereby  exchanging  fixed-interest  securities  for  the  equity  of  the 
Suez  Canal.’  11  Documents,  1956,  p.  156.  12  Watt,  Britain  and  the  Suez  Canal,  p.  38. 

13  Orient  i,  p.  116:  ‘En  d’autres  termes,  la  compagnie  cesse  d’exister,  mais  la  convention 
demeure.’ 
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As  to  the  question  of  freedom  of  transit  this  had  always  been  ensured  by 
Egypt  in  its  capacity  as  a  territorial  power;  the  Company,  as  a  private 
enterprise  without  governmental  authority,  had  never  been  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  Furthermore,  President  Nasser’s  assurance  that  Egypt  would 
‘do  everything  to  safeguard  the  continuous  unhindered  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  canal’,  upon  which  the  British  government  had  cast  doubt, 
was  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  was  clearly  a  vital  Egyptian  interest  not 
merely  to  maintain  but  to  increase  the  flow  of  traffic  in  order  to  augment 
the  surplus  which  was  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  Aswan  dam.  In 
any  case,  the  Egyptian  government  maintained  firmly  that  its  action  was 
based  on  solid  legal  grounds  and  that  it  was  within  its  legal  rights.1  The 
British  interpretation  of  the  legal  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
helped  by  the  knowledge  that  Great  Britain  had  persistently  resisted  all 
earlier  attempts  to  internationalize  the  canal.2  Nor  was  the  Anglo-French 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  easily  reconcilable,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  with  M.  Pineau’s  statement  that, 
whatever  else  happened,  there  was  no  intention  of  restoring  the  Company 
to  its  rights.3  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  issue  was  not  primarily  juridical.4 
In  particular,  the  proposal  to  establish  an  international  body  to  control, 
operate  and  maintain  the  canal  as  an  international  waterway  was  a 
political  question;5  it  implied  the  setting  up  of  a  new  regime,  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent,  and  there  was  no  inherent  reason  why  such  a 
system  should  not  be  negotiated,  if  all  parties  were  in  agreement;6  but  it 
could  not  legally  be  imposed  on  Egypt  alone,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prising  that,  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the  proposal  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  brought  forward  were  seen  as  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  concession,  which  in  any  event  was  due  to  take  place  in  1968, 
and  in  this  way  to  deprive  Egypt  by  indirect  methods  of  rights  which  could 
not  be  denied.7  But  although  the  issues  were  in  the  last  analysis  political,  the 
very  fact  that  the  French  and  British  governments  sought  to  buttress  their 
by  no  means  unjustifiable  fears  by  legal  arguments  raised  questions  of 

1  The  various  statements  expressing  the  Egyptian  point  of  view  are  printed  in  Orient  i,  pp.  1 10- 
18. 

2  De  Visscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  421 :  .  le  Foreign  Office  .  . .  considerait  la  Compagnie  Umverselle 

bien  plus  comme  une  rivale  que  comme  une  alliee.  Dans  ces  conditions,  il  parait  invraisemblable 
que  le  gouvernement  de  Londres  .  .  .  ait  chercht*  ou  consenti  a  Clever  la  Compagnie  au  rang 
d’une  institution  internationale.’  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Generales  {op.  cit., 
p.  184),  ‘that  Egypt  could  offer  Britain’s  own  actions  and  policies  as  an  estoppel  to  any  claims  the 
latter  might  make  for  internationalization  at  the  expense  of  the  local  sovereign’.  Cf.  also  Huang, 
op.  cit.,  p.  301,  where  the  same  view  is  propounded  (‘British  policy,  which  prevailed,  would  not 
permit  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  territorial  sovereign  ) . 

3  Orient  i,  p.  90  (3  August  1956) :  ‘la  position  du  gouvernement  frantjais  n’est  pas  de  r^clamer 

le  retour  a  une  gestion  privee  du  Canal,  mais  au  contraire  la  creation  d’une  institution  inter¬ 
nationale _ ’  4  Cf-  de  Visscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  400. 

5  Huang,  op.  cit.,  p.  307.  6  Generales,  op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

7  The  point  was  made  by  Nasser  in  a  speech  on  28  July;  Documents,  1956,  p.  121. 
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international  law  which  could  not  thereafter  be  evaded.  If  the  Anglo- 
French  legal  case  were  open  to  question,  the  grounds  for  action  against 
Egypt  were  at  least  weakened.  No  one  questioned  the  vital  interest  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  canal;1  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  nationalization  had  interfered  with  the  flow  of  traffic,  and 
whatever  hazards  to  the  British  economy  nationalization  may  have  con¬ 
stituted,  ‘these  hazards  were  more  distant  and  speculative  than  those  which 
international  law  deems  a  justification  for  military  acts  of  self-defence’.2 
Inevitably  these  considerations  weighed  with  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Dulles  had  made  it  clear  from  the  start  that,  in  his  view,  it  was 
‘essential  that  the  legal  basis  of  our  joint  proceedings  should  be  unimpeach¬ 
able’.3  In  fact,  international  law  provided  no  clear  guidance  on  an  issue 
which  was  only  partly  juridical,4  and  it  soon  transpired  that  the  Anglo- 
French  interpretation  of  the  law  was  far  from  universally  accepted.  This 
fact  could  not  be  ignored  in  Washington  and  Mr.  Dulles  let  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  know  that  ‘he  regarded  our  position  as  a  weak  one  judicially’  and 
‘questioned  our  basis  in  law’.5  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had 
specifically  announced  that  no  arrangements  for  the  future  of  the  canal 
would  be  ‘acceptable’  to  his  government  which  would  ‘leave  it  in  the 
unfettered  control  of  a  single  power’.6  Already  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
therefore,  everything  pointed  to  a  deadlock,  and  although  an  international 
conference  had  been  summoned  for  16  August  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
grounds  for  agreement  or  compromise. 

The  First  London  Conference  and  the  Menzies  Committee  (3  August-g  September 

^56) 

As  the  preparations  for  the  London  Conference  proceeded,  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  things  were  not  going  altogether  the  way  the  British 
and  French  governments  desired.  One  of  the  measures  on  which  they  had 
laid  stress  during  the  tripartite  discussions  at  the  beginning  of  August  was 
that  ships  passing  through  the  canal  should  continue  to  pay  dues  to  the 
old  Company,  and  not  to  the  new  Egyptian  authority,  and  this  rule  was 
applied  to  French  and  British  shipping;?  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
other  maritime  powers  were  not  inclined  to  follow  suit.  Mr.  Dulles  had 
from  the  beginning  refused  to  commit  himself,8  and  on  5  August  authority 
was  given  to  American  ships  to  pay  dues  to  the  nationalized  Egyptian 

It  was  eloquently  expressed  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  in  his  broadcast  on  8  August  (. Documents , 
1956,  p-  159)  =  ‘A  great  part  of  our  industry  ...  is  today  run  on  oil.  Without  it  machinery  and 
much  of  our  transport  would  grind  to  a  halt.  .  .  .  Our  industry  and  our  exports  depend  upon  it. 

Here,  therefore,  is  something  which  concerns  every  home  in  this  land _ ’  Cf.  also  the  more 

detailed  figures  in  Eden’s  Memoirs,  p.  429. 

2  Quincy  Wright,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273-4.  3  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  435. 

*  De  Visscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  401.  5  Memoirs,  pp.  462,  475. 

’  Ibld"  P-  434-  7  Orient  i,  p.  93.  8  £den,  Memoirs,  p.  439. 
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authority.1  Bonn  also  issued  no  instructions  to  ship-owners  to  withhold 
dues  and  charges,2  and  at  the  time  the  London  Conference  began  Egypt 
was  still  receiving  about  35  per  cent  of  the  dues,  mostly  from  American 
sources.3  Thus  the  object  of  putting  pressure  upon  Nasser  by  depriving 
him  of  the  canal  revenues  was  defeated.4  At  the  same  time  the  Anglo- 
French  military  measures  announced  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  on  2  August, 
and  amplified  in  the  following  days,5  had  adverse  diplomatic  repercus¬ 
sions  in  so  far  as  they  alarmed  a  number  of  the  nations  which  had  been 
invited  to  the  conference — particularly  India,  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan — and  caused  them  to  delay  acceptance.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  sufficient  acceptances  would  be  received,6 
and  it  was  probably  only  a  powerful  diplomatic  offensive  launched  by 
the  United  States  to  persuade  the  other  nations  invited  of  the  bona  fides 
of  the  convenors  that  turned  the  tide.7  Ceylon,  which  was  stated  to  have 
accepted  the  invitation,  later  fell  off  the  list  of  acceptors,  and  on  6  August 
the  five  Colombo  powers — India,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  In¬ 
donesia^ — began  joint  consultation  on  the  attitude  to  be  adopted.8  The 
two  points  chiefly  under  consideration  were  (i)  whether  to  appeal  to  the 
western  powers  to  halt  their  preparations  for  military  action,  and  (ii) 
whether  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the  conference  meant  accepting 
the  principle  of  internationalization,  even  before  the  conference  began. 
Misgivings  about  western  military  movements  were  also  expressed  in  in¬ 
fluential  quarters  in  Australia;  if  the  object  of  the  conference  was,  as 
alleged,  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Egypt,  the  marshalling  of 
armed  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  thought,  was  likely  to  make  this 
objective  more,  not  less,  difficult  to  attain.9  The  most  widespread  mis¬ 
givings,  however,  were  aroused  by  the  question  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  conference.  On  the  Anglo-French  side,  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  hide  the  view  that  what  was  expected  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
‘confirmation’  of  ‘regulations’  prepared  by  themselves  which  Nasser 
would  then  be  forced  to  accept.10  If  this  were  the  case,  the  21  countries 

1  Times,  6  August  1956;  the  payments  were,  however,  to  be  ‘under  protest  and  without  pre¬ 
judice’.  2  Frankfurter  Allg.  Ze^ung^  8  August  1956.  3  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  449. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  455.  Similarly  the  United  States  did  not  see  its  way  to  full  co-operation  in  blocking 
Egyptian ’balances.  This  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  England  and  France..  The  United 
States,  however,  while  freezing  dollar  balances  as  they  stood  on  31  July,  did  not  interfere  with 
new  transactions — in  other  words,  any  new  Egyptian  money  sent  to  the  United  States  might  be 
used  freely  and  without  restriction  ( Times,  6  August  1 956) . 

5  Documents,  1956,  p.  129;  for  specific  measures,  including  the  recall  of  reservists,  fleet-move¬ 
ments,  the  transfer  of  parachutists  to  the  Middle  East  and  advice  to  British  and  French  nationals 
to  leave  Egypt,  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  3  August  1956,  and  Times,  6  August  1956. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1956.  7  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  7. 

8  Times,  7  August  1956.  9  Manchester  Guardian,  8  August  1956. 

10  Thus  M.  Guy  Mollet  in  the  National  Assembly  on  3  August:  ‘les  Troisont  fait  connaitre  a 
Nasser  les  regies  auxquelles  il  devra  se  plier  ...  Les  regies  qui  seront  confirmees  le  16  aout  seront 
appliqufei.  Nous  les  imposerons  a  Nasser  si,  dans  un  dernier  ddfi,  il  pretend  les  ignorer’  ( Orient 
i,  p.  96). 
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invited  to  the  conference  were  being  asked  to  rubber-stamp  decisions 
about  which  they  had  not  been  consulted,  and  to  which  in  some  cases 
they  were  definitely  opposed;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  postponed 
their  decision  and  asked  for  clarification  before  accepting.  That,  in  the 
end,  all  save  Egypt  and  Greece  agreed  to  attend  was  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Dulles’  adroit  diplomacy  and  still  more  to  the  general  desire  manifest  in 
all  quarters  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might  prevent  a  conflagration. 
For  anyone  re-reading  the  documentation  the  most  striking  fact  at  this 
stage  is  the  overwhelming  resolve  to  reach  a  compromise  satisfactory  to 
England  and  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Egypt,  on  the  other.  What 
is  less  clear  is  whether,  in  view  of  the  rigidity  of  the  positions  which  the 
principal  parties  had  taken  up,  any  such  compromise  was  possible. 

In  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  invitations  and  the  opening  of 
the  conference,  attention  was  concentrated  in  particular  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  Soviet  and  Indian  governments,  since  it  was  recognized  that  their 
reactions  would  probably  decisively  affect  the  outcome.  That  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  such  that  Sir  Anthony  Eden  declared  himself  ‘fairly 
satisfied’.1  In  the  Soviet  reply,  as  issued  on  9  August,2  exception  was  taken 
to  the  composition,  place  and  timing  of  the  conference — the  list  of  coun¬ 
tries  invited  to  the  conference,  it  was  alleged,  revealed  an  intention  ‘to 
ensure  that  most  of  its  members  would  support  the  proposals  drafted  in 
advance  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France’— and  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  Soviet  government  rejected  the  ex  parte  view,  expressed  in  the 
tripartite  statement  of  2  August,  that  the  Suez  Canal  Company  con¬ 
stituted  an  ‘international  agency’.  In  the  Soviet  view  the  nationalization 
of  the  company  had  ‘nothing  to  do’  with  the  question  of  ensuring  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation,  and  the  transfer  of  the  company’s  assets  into  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptian  state  involved  ‘no  change  at  all  in  the  operating  regime  of 
navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal’;  indeed,  the  passage  of  shipping 
through  the  canal  was  operating  ‘just  as  it  did  before  nationalization’. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  government,  while  expressly  stipulating  that 
acceptance  in  no  way  committed  it  to  the  ‘principles’  enunciated  by  the 
western  powers,  agreed  that  ‘questions  connected  with  the  freedom  of 
navigation  through  the  Suez  Canal’  were  a  proper  subject  for  international 
discussion,3  and  therefore  stated  its  intention  to  participate,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  a  settlement  of  these  questions  ‘accept¬ 
able  to  the  Egyptian  nation  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations  concerned’. 
The  Soviet  government,  therefore,  clearly  distinguished  between  the 
nationalization  of  the  Canal  Company,  which  it  regarded  as  a  question  of 

1  Memoirs,  p.  443.  According  to  Sir  Anthony,  ‘the  Soviet  government  recognized  our  special 
interests  in  the  Middle  East’. 

2  Documents,  1956,  pp.  162-7. 

3  Russia  had,  of  course,  substantial  historical  interests  in  all  questions  concerning  ‘freedom  of 
navigation  through  sea  canals  and  straits  of  historical  significance’;  cf.  Generales,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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Egyptian  domestic  law,  in  which  foreign  powers  had  no  right  to  intervene, 
and  the  question  of  free  passage  which,  it  agreed,  was  ‘governed  by  the 
special  convention  of  i888\  This  attitude  was  even  more  specifically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  communist  China.  Egypt’s  right  to  nationalize  the  Canal 
Company,  said  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  stood  beyond  doubt;  but  the  principle  of 
free  navigation  should  be  fully  respected  ‘because  this  concerned  every¬ 
body’;  the  outstanding  problems  should  be  solved  by  discussion.1  The 
same  distinction  was  expressed  in  more  general  terms  by  Japan,  which 
emphasized  its  wish  to  avoid  any  political  implications  and  to  limit  its 
interest  to  the  economic  and  administrative  aspects.2  In  the  case  of  India, 
it  was  reported  that  its  participation  could  only  be  counted  on  if  it  were 
made  clear  in  advance  that  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  deal  with 
the  future  of  the  canal  and  not  with  Egypt’s  seizure  of  the  canal  company’s 
property,  and  assurances  to  this  effect  were  sought  in  London.3  At  the 
same  time  there  was  almost  continuous  consultation  between  the  Indian 
ambassador  in  Cairo  and  the  Egyptian  government — which  was  also  in 
close  touch  with  the  Soviet  and  United  States  representatives — and  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  when,  on  8  August,  Mr.  Nehru  announced  that 
India  would  attend  the  conference,  the  decision  was  taken  with  the  full 
cognizance  of  Egypt.  His  government,  he  said,4  had  satisfied  itself  that  its 
participation  would  not  ‘injure  the  interests  or  sovereign  rights  and  dignity 
of  Egypt’;  it  had  also  ‘obtained  the  necessary  assurances  from  the  United 
Kingdom’.  India  was  not  bound  by  the  principles  of  international  con¬ 
trol  set  out  in  the  three-power  statement,  and  its  decision  to  attend  was 
determined  less  by  its  interests  as  a  major  user  of  the  canal  than  by  the 
hope  that  Indian  participation  would  contribute  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Nevertheless  India  was  well  aware  that  the  conference  Could  reach  no 
final  decision,  since  that  required  Egypt’s  agreement  and  Egypt  ‘could 
not  and  would  not’  take  part  in  a  conference  to  which,  although  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  it  had  ‘merely  been  invited’  without  prior  consultation. 

The  Indian  reply  makes  clear  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
British  and  French  governments  and  the  majority  of  the  other  participants, 
including  the  United  States.  The  former  desired  and  expected  an  im¬ 
mediate,  enforceable  decision;  the  latter  saw  the  conference  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  negotiation.  The  former  were  concerned  (in  the  Japanese 
phrase)  with  the  political  implications,  the  latter  with  the  day-to-day 
economic  aspects  of  the  Egyptian  action.  The  former  challenged  the 
validity  of  nationalization;  the  latter  accepted  it  and  were  concerned  not 
with  reversing  it  but  with  obviating  the  ‘grievous  results’  (as  Mr.  Nehru 
termed  them)  of  the  ‘violent’  British  and  French  reactions.  The  former  were 

1  Times,  6  August  1956;  the  moderation  of  Chou’s  statement  was  widely  remarked. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  9  August  1956.  3  Ibid.,  6  August  1956;  Times,  7  August  1956. 

4  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  9  August  1956. 
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determined  to  humiliate  Nasser  and  force  him  to  give  way;  the  latter 
sought  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both  parties,  and  though  ready  to 
discuss  a  regime  for  the  canal  insisted  that  any  such  regime  must  (in  the 
words  of  the  Soviet  note)  ‘provide  for  the  necessity  of  respecting  the 
sovereign  rights’  of  the  nation  through  whose  territories  it  passed.1  These 
differences  cut  deep,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  London  meeting  was 
awaited  with  considerable  scepticism,  particularly  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Egyptian  government,  which  at  first  was  thought  likely  to  send  a 
conditional  acceptance,  had  refused  to  attend  the  conference.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  seems  clear  that  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  India,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cairo  helped  to  create  a  more  favourable 
atmosphere,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  tension  which  Anglo-French 
military  preparations  had  produced  both  in  Asia  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
Here  the  immediate  effect  of  western  threats  was  not  only  to  create  an 
unwonted  solidarity  among  the  Arab  governments,2  but  also  to  stir  up 
widespread  popular  demonstrations.  In  Syria  the  unions  threatened  to 
blow  up  the  pipeline  carrying  Iraqi  oil  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  event 
of  hostilities;  Libyan  protests  prevented  the  reinforcement  of  British 
bases  in  that  country;  while  throughout  the  Middle  East  a  general  strike 
was  called  for  16  August,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  London  con¬ 
ference.3  In  Egypt  also  the  calling  of  the  conference  produced  violent 
reactions.  The  rector  of  the  university  of  A1  Azhar  proclaimed  a  holy 
war;4  and  the  semi-official  commentator,  Colonel  Anwar  el  Sadat,  pro¬ 
nounced  that  ‘Egypt  categorically  refused  to  have  Britain’s  domination 
replaced  by  any  sort  of  international  control  in  which  Britain  and  France 
may  take  part  with  other  blood-sucking  states’.5  But  in  the  days  that 
followed  the  Egyptian  attitude  was  perceptibly  modified,  and  in  neutral 
quarters  Nasser  won  praise  for  the  restraint  which  he  observed  in  the  face 
of  provocative  speeches  and  actions  by  Britain  and  France.6  This  modera¬ 
tion  was  presumably  the  result  of  Indian  and  other  advice.  In  particular, 
two  points  which  affronted  foreign  opinion — the  threat  to  punish  canal 
workers  who  left  their  employment  and  the  idea  of  using  the  profits  of 
the  canal  to  finance  the  Aswan  dam — were  played  down,  and  emphasis 
was  laid  instead  on  Egyptian  plans  for  developing  the  canal.7  Finally, 
the  Egyptian  reply  to  the  invitation  to  the  London  conference  was  care¬ 
fully  drafted  so  as  to  avoid  offensive  overtones.  In  declining  to  participate 
the  Egyptian  government  rejected  completely  the  view  that  the  proposed 
conference  had  any  ‘right  whatsoever  to  discuss  any  matter  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt  or  relating  to  its  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  its 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  166. 

3  Gf.  Orient  i,  pp.  290,  292,  309,  310. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1956. 

7  Cf.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  9. 


2  Cf.  above,  p.  12. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

6  Ibid.,  14  August  1956. 
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territory’;  but  instead  of  ending  with  a  negative,  it  specifically  offered  ‘to 
sponsor  with  the  other  governments,  signatories  to  the  Constantinople 
Convention  of  1888,  a  conference  to  which  would  be  invited  the  other 
governments  whose  ships  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  Constantinople  Convention  and  considering  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  between  all  these  governments  reaffirming  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Suez  Canal’.1  This  skilful  reply 
went  at  least  half  way  to  meet  the  majority  of  the  powers  over  the  only 
point  about  which  they  were  really  concerned,  and  thus  helped  to  isolate 
still  further  the  British  and  French  governments.  New  Delhi,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  was  ‘waiting  to  see  how  the  western  powers’  could  ‘refuse  to  con¬ 
sider  these  reasonable  proposals’.2  It  received  its  answer  in  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  on  14  August,  which  provided  an  occasion  for  still 
another  moderate  Egyptian  statement  designed  to  confirm  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  powers’  belief  in  Anglo-French  intransigence.3 

When  the  London  Conference  met  on  16  August  there  was,  therefore, 
little  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  twenty-two  countries  represented  would 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  a  unanimous  proposal.  Two  issues,  in  particular, 
divided  the  conference :  (i)  the  question  of  Egypt’s  sovereign  rights,  (ii) 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  ‘international  system’  and  the  character  and 
functions  of  the  proposed  operating  body,  and  these  differences  were 
mirrored  in  the  two  main  plans — the  American  and  the  Indian — around 
which  discussion  quickly  centred.4  The  former,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dulles 
on  the  first  day  of  the  conference,  was  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
British  and  French  than  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  in  the  speech 
introducing  it  Mr.  Dulles  appeared  to  endorse  the  Anglo-French  thesis 
that  Egypt  had  gone  beyond  its  rights  in  taking  unilateral  action  to 
nationalize  the  Canal.5  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  let  this  point  rest  and  to  concentrate  on  finding  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  ‘new  situation’  which  had  been  created;  and  with  this  in 
view  he  put  forward  a  four-point  plan,  the  main  point  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  a  ‘Suez  Canal  Board’  to  operate,  maintain  and  develop  the 
Canal,  the  membership  of  which,  ‘in  addition  to  Egypt’,  would  be  de¬ 
cided  later  ‘with  due  regard  to  use,  pattern  of  trade,  and  geographical 
distribution’.  As  Mr.  Shepilov  conceded,  when  criticizing  Mr.  Dulles’ 
proposals  on  1 7  August, ^  the  American  plan  was  markedly  different  in  tone 


'Documents,  1956,  p.  173-  r  ,  „  r 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  14  August  1956.  President  Nasser  also  won  support  from  those  who  felt 
that  the  world  organization  had  been  cold-shouldered  by  proposing  that  a  new  convention  should 
be  registered  with  the  United  Nations.  3  Orient  i, ,  pp.  79,  124-5. 

4  Preliminary  procedural  questions  were  put  aside  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  alter 
the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Shepilov,  had  argued  that,  as  the  conference  could  only  have  a  ‘prelim¬ 
inary  character’,  it  was  pointless  to  waste  time  discussing  procedure;  ibid.,  pp.  132,  142. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  146.  °nent  h  p-  I53' 
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from  the  proposal  put  forward  earlier  by  the  British  government  ‘acting 
in  concert  with  the  governments  of  France  and  the  United  States5,1  and 
it  was  already  evident  that  the  United  States,  in  formulating  its  position, 
had  realized  the  need  for  paying  greater  attention  to  uncommitted  opinion, 
if  it  were  to  have  any  prospect  of  securing  adhesion  to  its  views.  Never¬ 
theless  it  soon  became  clear  that  even  the  modified  American  draft,  dif¬ 
ferent  as  it  was  in  important  respects  from  the  earlier  tripartite  proposal, 
was  unlikely  to  be  accepted  as  it  stood.  In  the  first  place,  Ethiopia  and  the 
three  signatories  of  the  Baghdad  pact  which  were  present — Turkey, 
Pakistan  and  Iran — put  forward  amendments  designed  to  emphasize 
Egyptian  sovereignty  over  the  canal;  and  these — since  they  were  largely 
theoretical  and  juridical — were  accepted  by  the  western  powers  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Dulles  proposals.2  The  question  of  the  rights  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  Board  was,  however,  a  matter  of  substance,  and  here 
there  was  less  room  for  compromise.  Mr.  Shepilov,  in  his  able  speech  on 
17  August,  put  his  finger  unerringly  on  the  weak  point  in  Mr.  Dulles’ 
plan — the  irreconcilability  between  respect  for  Egypt’s  sovereign  rights, 
to  which  the  United  States  had  specifically  subscribed,  and  a  scheme  to 
take  the  management  of  the  canal  out  of  Egyptian  hands.3  Mr.  Shepilov 
did  not  call  in  question  the  special  interest  of  England  and  France,4 5  and 
he  specifically  listed  the  engagements  into  which  Egypt  should  enter 
in  order  that  the  canal  should  remain  open  in  perpetuity  for  the  passage  of 
merchant  vessels  and  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,5  but  he  took  the  view  that 
these  objectives  could  only  be  achieved  by  free  and  equal  discussion  with 
the  Egyptian  government,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  the  Egyptian 

1  For  the  text  of  this  proposal,  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  173-4.  Not  only  did  this  document 
speak  of  an  ‘International  Authority’  instead  of  a  ‘Board’,  but  it  also  stated  quite  baldly  that  the 
Authority  would  ‘take  over  the  operation  of  the  Canal’.  Furthermore,  its  members  ‘would  be 
nominated  by  the  powers  chiefly  interested  in  navigation  and  seaborne  trade  through  the  Canal’, 
and  there  was  no  suggestion  whatever  that  Egypt  should  participate  in  the  membership.  Mr! 
Dulles’  proposals  (ibid.,  pp.  1 75-7)  were  at  least  far  more  flexible.  These  differences  seem  to  be 
underrated  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  when  ( Memoirs ,  p.  451)  he  states  that  Mr.  Dulles’  opening 
speech  presented  ‘the  three-power  conclusions’  which  were  ‘later  embodied  in  a  draft  declaration’. 

2  Cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  450-1 .  The  text  of  the  Dulles  proposals  printed  in  Orient  i,  pp .  1 59-60, 
indicates  by  the  use  of  different  type  the  changes  made  to  satisfy  the  representation  of  the 
Baghdad  powers. 

3  It  was,  Mr.  Shepilov  said,  a  question  of  removing  a  specified  object,  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
territory  through  which  the  canal  passed,  from  Egyptian  sovereignty.  According  to  this  plan,  it 
was  not  Egypt  which  would  direct  the  canal,  but  other  foreign  powers  under  the  cover  of  an 
‘international  organ’  (Orient  i,  p.  153). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  156:  ‘L’figypte,  qui  exerce  sa  souverainete  sur  le  canal  et  en  a  la  possession,  s’enga- 
gerait:  a  prendre  toutes  mesures  propres  a  garantir  la  liberte  de  navigation  sur  le  canal  dc  Suez  et 
a  protegee  le  canal  et  ses  ouvrages  contre  toute  violation  de  la  liberte  de  navigation ;  a  maintenir 
le  canal  dans  un  6tat  qui  r^ponde  aux  exigences  de  la  navigation  et  au  niveau  actuel  de  la  tech¬ 
nique,  a  effectuer  des  travaux  en  vue  d’ameliorer  les  conditions  de  navigation,  travaux  n6ces- 
saires  a  l’616vation  de  la  capacity  de  transit  du  canal  de  Suez.’  These  points  were  repeated  in  a 
further  speech  on  21  August;  cf.  Documents,  1956,  p.  183. 
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proposal  of  12  August  for  a  full  conference,  adding  the  suggestion  that  the 
preparatory  work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  six  nations.1  This 
suggestion,  whatever  its  other  merits  or  demerits,  meant  in  effect  that  no 
immediate  decision  could  be  taken,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Indian  delegate, 
Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  to  produce  a  counter-proposal  to  that  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Dulles.2  The  essential  difference  between  the  Indian  and  the 
American  plan  was  that  the  proposed  ‘body  of  user  interests’,  which  under 
the  Dulles  plan  would  be  provided  with  ‘effective  sanctions’,  was  to  be 
purely  ‘consultative’,  and  instead  of  being  an  independent  body,  was  to 
be  associated  with  the  Egyptian  control  authority  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Although  the  Indian  plan  was  not  accepted,  it  remained  important  be¬ 
cause  it  established  the  basis  for  Afro-Asian  opposition  to  the  ‘Eighteen 
Nations’  proposals  in  future  negotiations. 

Other  proposals  were  put  forward  by  Spain  and  Ceylon,3  but  it  was 
round  the  American  and  Indian  plans  that  the  opposing  views  crystal¬ 
lized.  India  tried  without  success  to  hold  up  acceptance  of  the  American 
plan,  but  an  Indonesian  attempt  to  formulate  the  objections  of  the  dis¬ 
sentients — itself,  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Soviet  Union — was  abandoned 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  objections.  In  presenting  his  proposed  text,  Mr. 
Dulles  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  decisions  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  minority.  Nor  was  it  the  purpose  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to 
Egypt.  ‘What  we  propose’,  Mr.  Dulles  said,  ‘is  to  inform  Egypt  cour¬ 
teously  of  certain  facts  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  or  is  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  convention  which  will  take  account  of 
those  facts.’4  This  disarming  statement,  very  different  from  the  threats 
issued  by  England  and  France,  probably  turned  the  day;  and  on  21 
August  the  American  draft,  as  amended  to  meet  the  objections  of  Ethiopia, 
Iran,  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  was  adopted  by  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two 
delegations  present.5  The  dissentients  were  Indonesia  and  Ceylon  which 
continued  to  support  the  Indian  resolution,  and  the  Soviet  representative 
who  declared  that,  in  the  view  of  his  delegation,  ‘the  Indian  government’s 
proposals  meet  the  interest  of  our  work’  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
therefore  not  submit  ‘any  separate  draft  of  its  own’.6 

1  Ibid.,  p.  157.  The  nations  proposed  were  Egypt,  India,  the  United  States,  France,  England 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  2  Text  in  Documents,  I  9,T -  PP*  ^  74’  Tv 

3  For  these,  cf.  Documents,  1956,  p.  177,  Orient  i,  p.  135,  Watt,  Documents,  p.  12.  Both  may  be 
characterized  as  intermediate  between  the  American  and  the  Indian  proposals.  The  Spanish 
government  was  opposed  to  the  creation  of  an  international  organization,  but  wished  the  Egyptian 
Board  to  be  strengthened  by  ‘an  adequate  representation  of  the  community  of  nations  using’  the 
canal;  it  also  sought  to  bring  in  the  United  Nations  as  a  final  court  of  appeal.  Ceylon  also  wished 
for  a  management  board  drawn  from  the  user  countries  as  well  as  Egypt,  and  desired  any  organ¬ 
ization  set  up  to  be  associated  with  the  United  Nations.  4  Orient  i,  p.  136. 

5  Spain  agreed  that  the  amended  United  States  draft  ‘should  be  submitted  to  Egypt  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation’,  but  expressed  the  wish,  in  case  agreement  were  not  reached,  that  negotiations 
should  then  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  proposal  ( Documents ,  1956,  p.  177). 

6  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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The  next  step  was  to  decide  how  the  results  of  the  conference  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Egyptian  government.  This  question  gave  rise  to 
bitter  disputes,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  each  group  of  powers  should 
be  free  to  pass  on  its  own  conclusions  by  whatever  method  it  might  think 
fit.1  As  a  result  the  Indian  resolution  was  handed  over  by  the  Indian  am¬ 
bassador  in  Cairo  on  24  August,  and  was  the  subject  of  long  discussions 
between  Nasser  and  Krishna  Menon  on  29,  30  and  31  August.2  The 
18-power  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Australian  prime  minister,  Mr.  R. 
Menzies,  ‘to  approach  on  their  behalf  the  government  of  Egypt’  and  find 
out  whether  the  latter  ‘would  agree  to  negotiate  a  convention’  on  the 
basis  of  their  resolution.3  As  Ali  Sabry,  the  head  of  Nasser’s  political 
cabinet,  who  had  been  in  London  as  an  ‘observer’  during  the  conference, 
had  already  stated  his  belief  that  his  government  would  reject  the  18- 
power  plan,4  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that  Egypt  would  accede  to  this 
request,  and  the  British  government,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  has  revealed,5 
was  already  actively  debating  the  next  steps;  but  on  28  August  Nasser — 
acting,  in  all  probability,  at  the  instance  of  India  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
Soviet  Union6 — announced  his  willingness  to  meet  the  delegation,  and  on 
3  September  it  arrived  in  Cairo.  The  ensuing  discussions  were  concluded 
in  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy,  but  it  was  soon  clear  that  deadlock  was  com¬ 
plete,  particularly  as  the  Menzies  committee  had  no  powers  to  negotiate.7 
In  any  case,  the  Egyptians  put  forward  no  counter-proposals,  and  on 
7  September  after  three  days  during  which  there  had  been  no  exchange  of 
views  whatever,  Mr.  Menzies  wrote  to  President  Nasser  admitting  ‘deep 
differences  of  approach  and  principle  which  it  seems  clear  that  no  re¬ 
petition  of  debate  can  affect’.8  In  fact,  judging  from  the  published  docu¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Menzies  put  the  western  case  with  tact  and  moderation;  but 
he  was  forced  to  admit,  as  the  Egyptians  claimed,  that  there  was  something 

1  An  attempt  to  have  the  majority  proposals  transmitted  as  the  finding  of  the  conference  was 
resisted  as  an  attempt,  contrary  to  previous  undertakings,  to  override  the  minority.  Hence  it  was 
agreed  that  only  the  record  of  the  proceedings  should  be  transmitted  officially  to  Cairo,  and  that 
otherwise  each  group  should  make  known  its  own  conclusions,  as  it  thought  best  (Orient  i,  p.  137). 

2  The  Soviet  Union  also  submitted  a  note  to  Cairo  on  28  August,  announcing  its  support  for  the 
Indian  proposals  (ibid.,  p.  160). 

3  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  p.  186.  The  formal  initiative  was  taken  by  the  leader  of  the  New 
Zealand  delegation,  Mr.  MacDonald,  but  Sir  Anthony  Eden  does  not  seek  to  hide  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  British  government  which  ‘decided  upon  the  action’  and  that  he  personally  arranged  for 
Mr.  Menzies  to  undertake  it  ( Memoirs ,  pp.  451-2).  The  committee  (as  Watt  points  out,  op.  cit., 
p.  12)  was  ‘cleverly  constituted’  from  ostensibly  more  ‘neutral’  members  of  the  majority — one 
Dominion  (Australia),  the  United  States,  a  prominent  European  neutral  (Sweden),  an  Asian 
power  (Persia),  and  an  African  power  (Ethiopia). 

4  Orient  i,  p.  174;  Nasser  endorsed  his  statement  in  an  interview  on  18  August  (ibid.). 

5  Memoirs,  pp.  454-6. 

6  For  indications  of  Indian  pressure  on  Egypt  to  negotiate,  cf.  Orient  i,  p.  160. 

7  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  469,  470;  this  fact  gave  rise  to  adverse  comment  in  the  British  press;  cf. 

Orient  i,  p.  181.  8  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  188-94. 
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specious  in  the  western  assertion  that  their  object  was  to  insulate  the  canal 
from  politics,1  and  although  he  showed  great  skill  in  arguing  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  international  agency  was  not  a  derogation  of  Egypt’s  sovereignty,2 
he  could  not,  of  course,  deny  that  its  effect  would  be  ‘to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  canal’,  exactly  as  the  British  government  had  set  out  on 
5  August.  This  was  pointed  out  by  President  Nasser  in  his  reply  on  9 
September.3 4  The  Egyptian  government,  he  stated,  was  convinced  that 
the  purpose  was  ‘to  take  the  Suez  Canal  out  of  the  hands  of  Egypt  and 
put  it  into  some  other  hands’,  and  this  would  be  ‘not  the  end,  but  the 
beginning  of  trouble’ ;  it  was  ‘difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  provoca¬ 
tive  to  the  people  of  Egypt’. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  more  to  be  said.  Nasser  had,  in  Menzies’  words, 
made  it  clear  ‘with  complete  frankness’  that  there  was  ‘no  occasion  for  a 
canal  authority  possessing  an  international  character’  and  that  ‘the 
existence  of  such  a  body  operating  the  Suez  Canal  would,  in  the  view  of 
Egypt,  be  a  derogation  from  Egyptian  sovereignty’  and  ‘a  reversal  of  the 
policy  announced  ...  on  July  26’d  On  10  September,  therefore,  Mr. 
Menzies  flew  back  to  London  to  report  to  Eden  and  Lloyd:  ‘the  situation’, 
he  said  as  he  left  the  final  meeting,  ‘is  grave,  very  grave’.5 


The  Second  London  Conference  and  the  Canal  Users'  Association  ( 10-21  September 

1956) 

Although  Mr.  Dulles  claimed  to  be  ‘deeply  disappointed’  by  Nasser’s 
rejection  of  the  18-nations’  proposals,6  the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission 
had  already  largely  been  discounted  and  the  empty-handed  return  of  the 
Australian  prime  minister  caused  no  surprise.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Menzies’ 
failure  marked  a  turning-point  in  so  far  as,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
divergences  between  England  and  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  other,  which  had  hitherto  been  latent,  came  out  into 
the  open,  and  were  reinforced  on  some  occasions  by  differences  between 


1  The  Egyptians  maintained  that,  as  the  members  of  the  allegedly  non-political  Board  would 
be  ‘nationals  of  their  respective  countries  and  subjects  of  their  respective  governments  , ^it  was 
‘extremely  unlikely’  that  they  would  be  ‘immune  from  the  influence  of  such  relationship’.  Mr. 
Menzies  agreed  that  it  was  ‘true  in  a  sense  that  our  proposed  convention  would  be  an  arrangement 
made  between  governments  and  that  original  appointments  to  the  proposed  authority  would  be 

made  by  governments’  (ibid.,  pp.  192,  197).  , 

2  He  used  the  ‘homely  illustration’  of  the  analogy  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Egypt  s  position  as 

the  landlord  of  the  Canal  being  completely  accepted,  she  should  proceed  by  international  agree¬ 
ment  to  instal  a  tenant ...  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  when  a  landlord  grants  a  lease  of 
premises,  that  lease  derogates  from  his  ownership...’  (ibid.,  p.  190).  The  argument  was 
plausible,  but  passed  over  the  fact  that  the  landlord  himself  has  the  right  to  choose  or  reject  this 
prospective  tenant,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  that  there  is  no  question  of  his  proceeding  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement’.  The  Egyptian  government  had,  in  fact,  already  instituted  a  tenant 
namely,  the  independent  Egyptian  canal  authority.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  i94~9- 

4  Ibid  pp.  189,  190.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  10  September  1950. 

6  U.S.  Documents,  1956,  p.  323. 
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France  and  England.  Furthermore,  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  con¬ 
servative  government  in  the  House  of  Commons — voiced  not  only  by  the 
official  opposition,  but  also  by  well-known  conservatives,  such  as  the 
former  attorney-general,  Sir  Lionel  Heald — was  gathering  force,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  Sir  Anthony  Eden  appeared  to  be  reserving  the  right  to 
use  force  without  the  sanction  of  the  United  Nations,  and  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  performance  came  in  for  heavy  criticism  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  described  as  ‘leading  the  dance  on  the  brink’.1  There  must, 
American  opinion  argued,  ‘be  something  wrong  with  a  policy  which  was 
reluctant  to  submit  itself  to  the  judgement  of  a  world  forum’.  Perhaps 
even  more  serious  in  its  implications,  however,  was  the  evidence  of 
opposition  in  the  dominions,  particularly  in  Canada  and  in  Australia, 
where  the  subservient  role  played  by  Menzies  had  been  criticized  from 
the  beginning.2  The  use  of  force,  many  Australians  believed,  would  not 
only  sweep  away  at  one  stroke  ‘the  whole  of  the  work  we  have  put  into 
developing  Asian  goodwill’,  but  would  also  ‘destroy  the  Commonwealth’. 
Apart  from  the  Asian  members,  which  ‘would  certainly  not  concur’  and 
would  almost  certainly  withdraw  from  the  Commonwealth,  Canada — 
which  had  been  left  out  of  the  London  talks — ‘had  shown  itself  resolutely 
against  military  action’.3 

Nor  was  the  position  among  the  eighteen  nations  which,  with  greater 
or  lesser  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  had  subscribed  to  the  Dulles  proposals, 
much  different.  For  them  the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission  created  a  new 
situation  and  a  number  of  them  took  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  their 
attitude.  This  desire  to  take  stock  was  described  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  as 
a  weakening  of  resolve;4  but  it  would  probably  be  nearer  to  the  mark  to 
say  that  many  of  those  who  had  subscribed  had  done  so  on  the  basis  that 
any  move  which  might  conceivably  produce  some  modus  vivendi  was  better 
than  none,  but  that  few  endorsed  the  Franco-British  position  that  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  terms  by  Egypt  was  a  sine  qua  non.  Hence  they  found  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  view  that  Nasser’s  rejection  of  the 
western  terms  was  a  proof  of  Egyptian  intransigence,  and  the  more  the 
British  and  French  governments  insisted  that  the  time  had  come  for 
‘sterner  measures’,  the  greater  was  their  inclination  to  separate  themselves 
from  England  and  France,  which  consequently  found  themselves  in 
growing  isolation.  This  change  of  attitude,  itself  a  product  of  British  and 

1  The  remark  is  from  the  Washington  Post  (cited  by  Max  Freedman  in  a  Washington  despatch 
to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1956),  commenting  on  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  13  September.  The  American  picture  of  the  situation  might,  Freedman  conceded, 
be  a  ‘caricature’,  but  it  was  still  a  fact  that  it  saw  ‘a  government  rescued  from  its  own  headstrong 
folly  by  the  prudent  restraint  of  the  Labour  party  and  by  questioning  voices  of  responsible  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  British  press  that  would  not  be  stilled’. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  14  August  1956. 

3  Ibid.,  12  September  1956  (citing  the  Melbourne  Herald ). 

4  Memoirs,  p.  456. 
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French  intransigence,  necessarily  affected  the  United  States  which  had 
made  it  plain  from  the  start  that  it  would  only  act  if  it  were  sure  of  the 
overwhelming  support  of  world  opinion.  The  issue  was  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  another  offer  from  Egypt,  issued  on  10  September,  the  day 
after  Menzies’  departure,  which  found  a  very  favourable  reception  in 
India.1  In  its  new  proposals  the  Egyptian  government  admitted  that 
there  were  ‘questions  in  which  all  states  using  the  Suez  Canal  are  in¬ 
terested’,  and  suggested  a  conference  on  the  lines  put  forward  in  its  note 
of  1 2  August  to  settle  them  and  at  the  same  time  to  review  the  Convention 
of  1888.  These  proposals  were  dismissed  by  President  Eisenhower  as 
lacking  any  ‘substantive  point’  ;2  but  they  were  nevertheless  accepted  by 
twenty-five  nations,  including  five  (Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Spain 
and  the  Soviet  Union)  which  had  participated  in  the  London  Conference 
in  the  preceding  month.3 

Already  before  the  Cairo  talks  ended,  discussion  of  plans  to  meet 
Nasser’s  ‘inevitable  rejection’  of  the  Suez  scheme  revealed  substantial 
differences  between  London  and  Paris  and  Washington.4  Even  more 
ominous,  it  was  openly  stated  in  the  two  former  capitals  that  Washington 
had  sabotaged  the  Menzies  talks.  According  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden,5  it 
was  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  that  ‘gave  encouragement  to 
Nasser’  to  ‘raise  obstacles’,  just  when  Menzies  had  ‘some  confidence’  of 
success.  According  to  other  sources,6  the  Ethiopian,  Iranian  and  United 
States  delegations  all  had  ‘separate  meetings’  with  Nasser  behind  Menzies’ 
back,  and  in  Paris  the  Americans,  Henderson  and  Byroade,  were  accused 
of  ‘organizing  an  impromptu  rival  mission  of  their  own  with  more  attrac¬ 
tive  terms’.  These  rumours  were  probably  wide  of  the  mark,  but  they 
contributed  to  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  recrimination  which  now 
reigned  in  the  west,  and  added  to  the  tension  in  the  negotiations  going  on 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  immediate  question  in  these  negotiations  was  whether  or  not  to 
take  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations.  The  French  government,  which  was 
increasingly  nervous  of  the  repercussions  which  any  Egyptian  success 
might  have  in  Algeria,7  had  already  stated  that,  so  far  as  France  was  con¬ 
cerned,  ‘the  minimum  solution  of  the  problem’  was  the  Dulles  plan,8  and 

1  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  1 99-201.  The  Indian  view  was  that  the  proposals  were  ‘very 
fair  and  reasonable  and  difficult  for  anyone  to  reject  outright,  unless  his  mind  were  completely 

closed  to  reason’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  12  September  1956).  2  Documents,  1956,  p.  202. 

3  The  other  twenty  countries  accepting  were:  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Jugoslavia,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Panama,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Yemen.  The  Egyptian  proposals  were  also  sent 
to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  were  to  be  communicated  on  1 2  September  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Security  Council. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  8  September  1956;  cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  454.  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  8  September  1 956 ;  Times,  11  September  1 95^- 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  13  August  1956.  8  Ibid.,  8  September  1956. 
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it  looked  upon  the  suggestion  of  going  to  the  United  Nations  with  a  good 
deal  of  misgiving.1  But  it  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  British, 
who  had  decided  as  early  as  28  August  to  go  to  the  Security  Council  as 
soon  as  Menzies  reported  failure.2  In  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  view  it  was 
important  ‘to  take  the  initiative  before  Egypt  or  any  other  power  did 
so’,  particularly  since  the  Anglo-French  concentration  of  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  might  be  challenged  as  a  ‘threat  to  peace’.  But  when  at 
the  end  of  August  the  United  States  was  consulted,  it  was  quickly  made 
plain  that  in  Washington  the  proposed  move  was  regarded  with  con¬ 
siderable  reserve.3  If  the  intention  were  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
Security  Council  as  a  ‘dispute’,  Mr.  Dulles  believed  that  England  and 
France  would  be  ‘faced  with  a  considerable  adverse  vote’;  if  it  constituted 
merely  a  ‘situation’,  then,  he  pointed  out,  the  Council  could  not  be  asked 
for  ‘any  effective  resolution’.  The  British  government  thereupon  drafted 
a  new  resolution,  which  set  out  that  ‘a  threat  to  peace  exists’  and  called 
on  Egypt,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Nations,  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
the  Menzies  proposals.4  But  in  Washington  this  draft  also  was  regarded  as 
objectionable.5  The  United  States  administration  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  opposed  to  any  immediate  pronouncement,  and  that  they  would 
neither  join  in  sponsoring  the  Franco-British  resolution  nor  give  it  their 
support.  On  7  September  Mr.  Dulles  told  the  British  ambassador  that  ‘he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  go  along  with  the  operation  in  its  present 
form’,  and  accused  England  and  France  of  trying  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Security  Council  to  force  a  new  treaty  on  Egypt  which  would  bestow 
new  rights  on  the  users  of  the  canal.  In  face  of  these  American  rejoinders 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Anglo-French  position  immediately 
became  apparent.  Unless  they  were  assured  in  advance  of  American 
support,  the  two  powers  were  not  prepared  to  act;  and  that  assurance  was 
not  forthcoming.  When  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  that,  for  the  time  being, 
they  should  merely  inform  the  Security  Council  of  the  situation  by  letter, 
but  ask  for  no  action,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  gave  in:  ‘given  the  lack  of 
American  support  for  a  stronger  move’,  he  comments,  ‘we  were  obliged  to 
adopt’  Mr.  Dulles’  proposal.6  Hence  when,  on  12  September,  M.  Louis 
de  Guirangaud  and  Sir  Pierson  Dixon  presented  a  note7  to  the  president  of 
the  Security  Council  informing  him  of ‘the  situation  created  by  the  action 
of  the  Egyptian  government’,  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  request  for 
the  Council  to  meet  and  act.  Nor,  it  was  noted,  did  the  letter  bear  the 
signature  of  the  United  States. 

In  resisting  the  British  move  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Security  Council, 

Manchester  Guardian,  io  September  1956.  2  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  457. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  459.  4  Tgxt  cited  by  Eden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  460-1. 

5  Ibid-,  p.  475-  6  Ibid.,  p.  476. 

7  Documents,  1956,  pp.  204-5;  cf.  Orient  i,  pp.  189-90. 
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Mr.  Dulles  left  little  doubt  that  his  opposition  was  based  at  least  in 
part  on  the  suspicion  that  it  was  not  an  honest  attempt  to  reach  a  solution 
but  ‘a  device  for  obtaining  cover’  for  an  armed  attack  on  Egypt.1  In 
American  eyes  at  least  these  suspicions  were  coloured  by  the  steps  taken 
after  the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission  to  withdraw  European  pilots. 
The  view  put  forward  in  England  and  France,  with  which  it  was  difficult 
to  quarrel,  was  that  only  urgent  representations  had  persuaded  the  pilots 
to  stay  at  work  so  long,  and  that  after  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  it 
was  impossible  to  ask  the  Canal  Company  to  advise  them  to  continue  their 
work  any  longer;2  but  the  decision  to  withdraw  the  pilots  on  15  Septem¬ 
ber3 — a  decision  which  Mr.  Dulles  was  said  to  have  sought  to  prevent  and 
about  which  he  certainly  expressed  regret4 — was  immediately  treated  by 
The  Times 5  as  evidence  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  canal  ‘going 
efficiently’,  and  it  was  widely  believed  that  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  hoped,  by  dislocating  the  working  of  the  canal,  to  engineer  a  case 
for  intervention.6  The  second  point  in  Mr.  Dulles’  mind  was  evidently  a 
growing  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  Anglo-French  case.  In  particular, 
he  seems  by  now  to  have  come  round  to  the  view — for  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  good  legal  arguments7 — that,  far  from  seeking  to  safeguard 
the  Convention  of  1888,  which  Egypt  had  not  called  in  question,  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  seeking  to  force  a  new  treaty  on  Egypt.8  As 
Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden,9  there  was  no  reason  why 
Egypt  should  not  be  asked  to  conclude  a  new  treaty;  but  instead  of  seeking 
to  negotiate  with  Egypt  on  terms  of  equality,  the  British  government  ‘were 
threatening  force  if  they  refused’,  and  this  in  his  view  implied  that  Britain 
‘did  not  possess  adequate  rights  under  existing  treaties  and  needed  to 
acquire  them’. 

These  divergences  were,  of  course,  chiefly  important  in  so  far  as  they 

1  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  460.  2  Documents,  1956,  pp.  207-8. 

3  In  a  communication  issued  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company’s  manager  on  1 1  September 

(ibid.,  pp.  201—2). 

4  Times,  11  September  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1956. 

5  In  a  major  leading  article  reviewing  the  whole  situation,  published  on  12  September  in 
advance  of  the  reassembly  of  parliament. 

6  The  belief  was  expressed,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Gaitskell  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12 
September;  cf.  Orient  i,  259-60.  Its  impact  in  the  United  States  was  revealed  in  the  question  put 
to  President  Eisenhower  at  a  press  conference  on  1 1  September:  ‘if  the  non-Egyptian  Suez  pilots 
and  engineers  quit  Saturday  .  .  .  and  canal  traffic  is  slowed  down  or  stopped,  do  you  think 
Britain  and  France  would  be  justified  in  using  force  ?’  To  which  Eisenhower  not  only  replied  that 
he  did  not  think  that  they  were  ‘justified  at  that  moment  in  using  force’,  but  went  on:  ‘We 
established  the  United  Nations  to  abolish  aggression,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  aggres¬ 
sion’ — thus  branding  in  advance  any  eventual  Anglo-French  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
implicitly  contradicting  the  Anglo-French  view  that  it  was  Egypt  which,  by  its  act  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  had  put  itself  in  the  position  of  an  aggressor  ( Documents ,  1956,  p.  204). 

7  Cf.  above,  pp.  15-17. 

8  He  made  the  point  on  more  than  one  occasion;  cf.  above,  p.  30. 

9  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  462. 
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symptomatized  more  fundamental  differences  of  aim  and  policy,  and  what 
is  surprising  in  this  phase  is  that,  despite  a  very  considerable  volume  of 
informed  (and  perhaps  inspired)  comment  to  the  contrary,  the  British 
government — trailing  the  French  government  reluctantly  in  its  wake 
allowed  itself  to  believe  that  there  was,  at  bottom,  an  ‘identity’1  between 
its  position  and  that  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  as  early  as  9  September, 
it  was  reported  from  Washington  that,  in  the  view  of  the  State  Department, 
‘the  main  aim  of  western  policy’,  ‘without  any  use  of  military  force  , 
‘should  be  to  keep  the  canal  open  to  world  shipping,  rather  than  to  seek 
methods  of  punishing  President  Nasser’.2  If  this  was  true,  it  was  clear 
that  the  priorities  of  the  British  and  American  governments  were  almost 
diametrically  opposed.  For  Washington,  the  basic  consideration  was 
probably  that  ‘war  over  Suez  would  mean  the  bankruptcy  of  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East’,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Asia.3  The  course  of 
events  in  August  had  made  clear  the  key  role  of  India,  and  there  is  justice 
in  the  observation,  made  from  Washington  on  14  September,4  that  the 
State  Department,  in  formulating  its  policy,  was  ‘thinking  of  New  Delhi 
even  more  than  of  Cairo’,  or  possibly  even  than  of  London.  Hence  Mr. 
Dulles’  insistence  that  ‘it  must  be  the  first  principle  of  western  policy  to 
avoid  giving  even  the  appearance  of  trying  to  impose  a  dictated  settle¬ 
ment  on  Egypt  or  of  enforcing  a  programme  which  outrages  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  India  and  other  nations  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East’.  Both 
Mr.  Dulles  and  President  Eisenhower  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  did  not 
rule  out  armed  intervention  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  if  Egypt  used 
physical  force  to  prevent  the  passage  of  shipping;5  but  they  also  made  it 
clear  that  they  would  not  countenance  it  under  any  other  circumstances, 
and  in  fact  the  Egyptian  government,  though  issuing  inflammatory  state¬ 
ments,6  took  great  care — perhaps  with  the  advice  of  friendly  Asian  govern¬ 
ments — to  avoid  any  provocative  action  of  this  sort.  So  long  as  the  traffic 
was  passing  without  interruption,  however,  there  was  in  the  American 
view  no  casus  belli.  For  Washington,  in  short — and  in  this  it  certainly  had 
the  support  of  many  uncommitted  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia 
• — the  operative  consideration  was  the  question  of  freedom  of  navigation. 
This  point  of  view,  already  forcefully  expressed  on  1  August,7  was  reiterated 
by  Mr.  Dulles  on  17  September,8  and  it  lay  behind  the  advice  transmitted 
in  a  personal  message  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden 
on  3  September,  to  ‘separate  the  question  of  the  canal  from  our  general 
policy  towards  the  Egyptian  dictatorship  and  the  menace  under  which 

1  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  483. 

2  Despatch  from  Max  Freedman,  Manchester  Guardian,  10  September  1956. 

3  Ibid.,  6  August  1956.  4  Ibid.,  15  September  1956. 

5  Documents,  1956,  pp.  203,  212,  214,  215,  217.  6  Orient  i,  pp.  265-72,  277. 

7  In  the  New  York  World  Telegram ;  cf.  the  text  in  Orient  i,  p.  129. 

8  Cf.  Documents,  1956,  p.  234. 
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Africa  and  the  Middle  East  lay’.1  Here  again,  as  every  statement  of  Eden 
and  Lloyd  and  Pineau  and  Mollet  from  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  made 
abundantly  clear,  there  was  a  fundamental  divergence  of  views  and 
policies. 

The  considerations  and  attitudes  here  outlined  were  the  background 
to  the  device  which  Mr.  Dulles  now  produced  to  meet  the  crisis  following 
the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission :  the  so-called  ‘Canal  Users’  Association’. 
That  this  peculiar  device  was  Mr.  Dulles’  own  brain-child  seems  to  be 
beyond  doubt,  despite  his  modest  disclaimers.2  It  was  apparently  first 
broached  by  him  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Washington  on  4  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  put  before  the  British  government  in  a  detailed  draft  on  10 
September.3  Its  basis,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Dulles,  was  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1888  gave  England  and  France  and  the  other  users  all  the  rights 
they  required,  and  that  what  they  should  next  do  was,  therefore,  to  or¬ 
ganize  them — that  is  to  say,  to  form  an  association  which  would  hire 
pilots,  organize  navigation  and  manage  the  canal.  These  proposals  were 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  rights  which  user  nations  preserved  under 
the  1888  convention  could  not  ‘legally  be  nullified  by  unilateral  Egyptian 
action’,  but  that,  in  order  to  exercise  them  effectively,  co-operation  was 
necessary.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Dulles  proposed,  ‘a  small  governing  board’ 
should  be  set  up  with  its  seat  in  Rome,  and  this  board  would  appoint  an 
‘administrative  agent’  to  supervise  the  passage  of  members’  ships.  The 
administrator  would  co-operate  so  far  as  possible  with  Egypt;  but  if 
Egyptian  co-operation  were  not  forthcoming,  he  would  carry  out  his 
task  from  two  ships  stationed  at  either  end  of  the  canal,  which  would  serve 
as  his  marshalling  centres.  The  expenses  of  the  organisation  would  be  de¬ 
frayed  from  the  dues  received  from  ships  of  members  of  the  association 
which  passed  through  the  canal.4 

The  Suez  Canal  Users’  Association  project  confronted  the  British  and 
French  governments,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  observed,5  with  one  of  the 
‘most  crucial’  decisions  they  had  to  face  during  the  whole  Suez  crisis. 
The  French  were  wholly  sceptical,  and  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
cleavage  of  opinion  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
himself  was  against  adopting  the  proposal,  until  talked  out  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  prime  minister.6  This  is  not  surprising  since  neither  the  legal 
nor  the  practical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  scheme  were  at  first  glance 
very  compelling.  When  the  legal  experts  in  London  were  consulted,  it 

1  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  464. 

2  Documents,  1956,  p.  215;  as  Max  Freedman  said,  Mr.  Dulles  ‘left  the  impression  that  he  had 

been  influential  in  establishing  the  philosophy  which  produced  the  plan’  ( Manchester  Guardian, 
14  September  1956).  3  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  461,  477. 

4  This  summary  account  of  the  proposals  is  based  on  the  statements  in  Documents,  1956, 

np.  21 1,  226-7,  229-40,  and  in  Eden’s  Memoirs,  pp.  462,  477"~8. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  480.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  478,  481. 
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was  their  considered  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  1888  Conven¬ 
tion  which  gave  the  users  any  such  rights  as  Dulles  claimed.1  Further¬ 
more,  Mr.  Dulles  himself  admitted  that  his  plan  provided  ‘no  permanent 
solution’.2  Why  then  had  he  gone  back,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  rightly 
observed,  on  the  eighteen-power  proposals  which  he  himself  had  put 
forward?  The  most  general  and  probably  the  correct  explanation  is  that 
which  was  ‘freely  assumed’  immediately  the  project  became  known3 — - 
namely,  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  manoeuvring  to  gain  time,  in  the  sincere  and 
honourable  belief  that  anything  was  preferable  to  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
which,  in  his  view,  would  only  have  served  the  purposes  of  Soviet  Russia. 
If,  however,  the  British  and  French  governments  had  believed  that  the 
proposed  association  was  merely  a  device  to  prevent  them  from  bringing 
matters  to  a  head  with  Nasser,  it  was  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
accepted  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Dulles  had  to  go  to  considerable  lengths  in 
his  efforts  to  convince  them  of  its  merits.  In  doing  so,  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  he  came  perilously  near  to  prevarication;4  certainly  it  is  clear 
that  Sir  Anthony  Eden  was  deceived  about  American  intentions,  though 
it  is  another  question  whether  the  fault  was  Mr.  Dulles’  or  his  own.  But 
a  careful  reading  of  the  record  indicates  that  Mr.  Dulles,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  prevarication,  had  more  positive  objects  in  mind  than  merely 
to  gain  time.  Although  the  success  of  the  Egyptians  in  maintaining  the 
canal  in  operation  since  26  July  had  made  a  greater  impression  in  the 
State  Department  than  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,5 
Mr.  Dulles  clearly  believed  that  the  withdrawal  of  pilots  would  create 
a  new  situation,  and  that  it  would  henceforward  be  impossible  for  Egypt 
to  guarantee  passage  through  the  canal;6  in  which  case,  he  appears  to 
have  argued,  Egypt  would  have  either  to  come  out  in  flagrant  breach  of 
its  duty  to  keep  traffic  flowing,  thus  justifying  sanctions,  or  to  accept  the 
new  association’s  offices.  In  either  case  the  deadlock  would  be  broken. 
Hence  he  issued  an  extraordinarily  severe  warning  to  Egypt,  insisting  that 
no  interference  with  international  rights  of  free  access  to  the  canal  would 
be  tolerated,  and  followed  it  up  three  days  later  with  a  statement  in 

1  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  462.  2  Documents,  1956,  p.  an. 

3  Times,  14  September  1956;  Sir  Anthony  Eden  reached  the  same  conclusion  ex  post  facto, 
Memoirs,  p.  459. 

4  This  is  the  impression  created  by  Eden’s  account  of  the  transaction  (ibid.,  pp.  478  sqq.),  but 

this  is,  of  course,  an  ex  parte  statement ;  even  on  the  basis  of  his  own  account,  moreover,  it  looks 
as  though  the  British  prime  minister  read  more  into  Mr.  Dulles’  words  than  they  actually  con¬ 
tained.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  1  o  September  1 956. 

6  This  is  evident  from  his  explanation  of  his  notion  of  how  ‘the  association  would  go  into 
operation’.  The  users’  agent,  he  thought,  would  get  into  touch  with  the  Egyptian  representative, 
and  would  say:  ‘Now,  here  we  have  got  a  vessel,  Mr.  X;  you  haven’t  got  any  good  pilot  to  put 
aboard  this  vessel.  We  have  got  a  pilot  who  is  well  qualified.  He  has  been  working  for  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  here  for  the  last  15  years.  We  would  be  glad  to  put  him  on  the  boat.  And  we 
hope  that  under  those  circumstances  you  will  accept  him  as  a  qualified  pilot  to  take  the  boat 
through  the  Canal’  ( Documents ,  1956,  p.  215). 
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support  of  Eden  and  Mollet  so  firm  and  unfaltering  that  it  took  the 
United  States  by  surprise.1  The  United  States,  he  said,  would  support  the 
new  authority,  even  if  the  only  other  members  of  the  association  were 
France  and  England.  Furthermore,  he  made  it  plain  at  the  same  time 
that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  extend  dollar  aid  on  an  enormous 
scale  perhaps  $500  million  on  an  annual  rate — to  support  the  countries 
affected,  in  the  belief  that  economic  pressure  would  force  Egypt  to  agree 
to  terms  acceptable  to  the  west.2  But  these  calculations  broke  down  in 
two  fundamental  ways.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  the  economic  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  England  and  France,  which  some  at  least  of  the  European 
powers  agreed  to  support,*  Egypt  still  had  an  adequate  financial  margin 
to  work  on,  and  was  ‘not  hit  seriously’  ;4  indeed,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  took 
the  view  that  Mr.  Dulles’  plans  were  more  likely  to  injure  Great  Britain 
economically  than  they  were  to  injure  Nasser.*  Secondly,  and  more 
fundamentally,  the  calculation  that  Egypt  would  be  unable  to  operate 
the  canal,  once  the  foreign  pilots  were  withdrawn,  proved  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  Canal  Company  had  grievously  misled 
the  western  governments  in  this  respect.6  If  Nasser  is  to  be  believed,7  the 
western  powers,  in  order  to  create  a  breakdown,  had  collected  a  totally 
exceptional  tonnage  for  the  first  day  after  the  pilots  were  withdrawn;  but, 
as  he  jubilantly  proclaimed,  the  remaining  Egyptian  pilots  succeeded  in 
conducting  no  less  than  fifty  ships  through  the  canal  in  one  day  without 
incident.  In  this  way  the  threat  of  a  breakdown,  which  had  been  expected 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  intervention,  was  averted;  and  thereafter,  as  a 
result  of  a  large-scale  drive  for  the  recruitment  of  pilots  abroad,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  quickly  normalized.  By  the  beginning  of  October  50  Egyptian 
and  130  European  and  American  pilots  were  available,  and  the  success 
of  the  Egyptian  Canal  Authority  was  proved  by  the  removal  on  26 
September  of  a  15  per  cent  freight  surcharge  on  shipping  to  the  Far  East 
imposed  by  the  Far  Eastern  Freight  Conference  on  17  September.8 

The  Egyptian  success  in  maintaining  traffic  through  the  canal  and 
avoiding  all  incidents  undermined  the  whole  basis  of  the  Canal  Users’ 
Association  as  it  was  envisaged  by  Dulles,  for  both  he  and  President 
Eisenhower  made  it  clear  from  the  start  that  it  was  never  part  of  their 
policy  to  use  the  association  to  force  a  passage  of  the  canal,  unless  the 
operating  machinery  broke  down  and  Egypt  refused  to  allow  ships 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  12  and  14  September  1956. 

2  Times,  14  September  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1956.  ‘Six  months  of  economic 
pressure  on  Nasser’,  Mr.  Dulles  told  Mr.  Macmillan,  ‘would  accomplish  all  we  wanted’  (Eden, 
Memoirs,  p.  493). 

3  The  Dutch,  Belgians,  Norwegians  and  west  Germans  promised  to  line  up  with  England  and 
France;  ibid.,  pp.  453,  455,  458. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  467;  for  a  survey  of  the  financial  and  economic  position  of  Egypt,  cf.  Times,  12 

September  1956.  5  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  479.  6  Ibid.,  p.  468. 

7  Orient  i,  p.  269.  8  Cf.  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  16. 
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through.  Even  then,  the  United  States  had  no  intention  ‘to  try  to  shoot 
its  way  through’,  though  it  would  be  for  Britain  and  France  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  action  they  would  take ;  but  they  could  not  count  on 
American  support  if  they  resorted  to  war,  and  the  United  States  itself, 
rather  than  seek  to  secure  a  passage  in  the  face  of  Egyptian  opposition, 
would  send  its  vessels  round  the  Gape.1  No  statement  since  Nasser  s  speech 
of  26  July  produced  more  angry  reactions  in  England  than  the  interview 
in  which  Mr.  Dulles  made  these  remarks;  it  amounted,  in  Eden’s  view, 
to  the  Americans  ‘torpedoing  their  own  plan  on  the  first  day  of  launching 
it’.2  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  justification  in  the  published  records  for 
accusing  Washington  of  inconsistency.  The  British  government  chose  to 
regard  Dulles’  plan  as  ‘implying  nothing  less  than  taking  ships  through  the 
canal  and  testing  Nasser’s  reactions’,3  and  Sir  Anthony  Eden  leaves  no 
doubt  that,  unless  it  were  to  do  this,  the  association  would  in  his  view 
serve  no  ‘effective  purpose’  ;4  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  only  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  scheme.  Nevertheless  the  British  government,  having 
decided  that  at  all  costs  it  must  work  with  the  United  States,5  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  plan,  and  after  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  put  it  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  12  September,  it  had  no  alternative  save  to  go  forward, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Dulles’  sobering  statement  on  the  following  day.  The 
British  government,  therefore,  proceeded  on  14  September  to  issue  invita¬ 
tions  for  a  second  conference  to  meet  in  London  on  19  September;  but 
this  time  they  were  extended  not  to  the  original  twenty-two  powers  but 
only  to  the  eighteen  which  had  supported  the  majority  resolution  of 
21  August.6  Not  unnaturally  the  Soviet  Union — which,  together  with 
India,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia,  was  in  this  way  ignored — was  not  slow  to 
protest  that  ‘the  U.S.S.R.,  as  a  great  power’,  was  unable  to  ‘stand  aloof’, 
since  ‘any  violation  of  peace  in  the  region  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East’ 
could  not  ‘but  affect  the  interests’  and  ‘security  of  the  Soviet  state’.7 

Even  before  the  conference  gathered,  it  was  clear  that  the  new  project 
had  ‘met  with  a  markedly  poor  world  reaction’  and  even  among  the  fifteen 
governments  (excluding  England,  France  and  the  United  States)  which 
were  directly  involved,  none  ‘was  prepared  to  give  the  project  a  formal 
blessing’.8  In  Egypt  the  plan  was  immediately  denounced  as  ‘an  act  of 

1  Cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp  212,  215,  217,  219.  2  Memoirs,  p.  484. 

3  This,  according  to  The  Times,  13  September  1956,  was  ‘the  most  obvious  interpretation’. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  widely  reported  that  the  British  and  French  were  engineering  a  ‘test 
case’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1956). 

4  Answering  those  who  ‘insisted  that  it  would  be  a  provocation  towards  Egypt  for  the  Users’ 
Association  to  employ  its  own  pilots  and  to  collect  its  own  dues’,  he  commented:  ‘They  did  not 
explain  what  effective  purpose  the  club  would  serve  if  it  did  not  do  this’  ( Memoirs ,  p.  485). 

5  ‘I  was  prepared  to  lean  over  backwards  to  achieve  this’,  Eden  states  (ibid.,  p.  479). 

5  Orient  i,  p.  190. 

7  Documents,  1956,  pp.  229-30. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1956. 
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provocation’  put  forward  ‘with  the  obvious  aim’  of ‘leading  to  war’;1  and 
it  was  significant  that  this  view  was  echoed  in  the  west.2  In  Ceylon  and 
India  it  was  regarded  as  ‘a  giant  stride  towards  war’,  and  Mr.  Nehru 
pointed  out  that,  since  it  was  to  be  ‘taken  unilaterally’  and  was  not  ‘the 
result  of  agreement,  co-operation  or  consent’,  it  was  ‘in  the  nature  of  an 
imposed  decision’.3  The  Jugoslav  government  also  issued  a  sharp  state¬ 
ment,  condemning  the  western  plan  which  did  not,  it  said,  represent  a 
contribution  to  a  peaceful  settlement.4  Ominous  also  was  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  was  now  associating  itself  with  India,  and  that  the  Pakistani 
foreign  minister  announced  in  advance  that  he  would  ‘positively  vote 
against’  the  association.5  In  western  Europe,  the  project  received  only 
‘a  poor  reception’  in  the  Federal  German  Republic;6  but  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  development — parallel  in  some  respects  to  Mr.  Nehru’s  efforts  to 
establish  a  common  front  among  the  Colombo  powers — was  the  decision 
of  the  three  Scandinavian  foreign  ministers  to  hold  separate  consultations 
before  making  their  views  known.  These  were  held  in  Stockholm  on  16 
September,  and  at  their  conclusion  a  communique  was  issued  stating 
that,  although  they  would  attend  the  conference,  the  three  Scandinavian 
governments  were  ‘not  prepared  in  advance  to  define  their  attitude  to  the 
proposed  plan  for  a  canal  users’  association’ ;  they  urged,  however,  that 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  United  Nations.7 

When  Mr.  Dulles  flew  to  London  on  1 7  September,  his  most  pressing 
task  was  therefore  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  threatened  defections  from 
among  the  seventeen  countries  to  which  he  was  looking  for  support. 
Already  before  his  departure,  with  a  view  to  stilling  the  widespread  criti¬ 
cism,  it  was  made  known  in  Washington  that  the  proposals  were  open  to 
modification,8  and  the  upshot  of  the  conference  was  a  modified  plan  which 
fell  so  far  short  of  Anglo-French  wishes  that  the  French  foreign  minister, 
supported  subsequently  by  his  cabinet,  refused  adhesion  except  with 
explicit  reservations.9  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  conference  quickly  made 
it  clear  that  the  original  proposals  were  unacceptable  to  the  majority,  and 
it  was  probably  only  an  extremely  guarded  and  tactful  statement  by 
Mr.  Dulles  himself,  after  hostile  addresses  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Sweden,  Iran  and  Spain,  which  prevented  their  rejection.10  Significantly, 
the  Swedish  foreign  minister  referred  to  the  Egyptian  memorandum  of 

1  Ibid.,  13  September  1956. 

2  Times,  14  September  1956;  it  was  feared  that  ‘the  reactions  of  many  of  the  18  powers  will  be 
somewhat  sceptical’,  and  that  some  might  ‘suspect  it  as  a  Franco-British  tool  of  provocation’. 

3  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1956;  there  was  also  anxiety  in  Malaya  and 
Singapore  (ibid.,  15  September  1956). 

4  Times,  17  September  1956.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  15  and  18  September  1950. 

6  Ibid.,  17  September  1956. 

7  Times,  17  September  1956;  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  233-4. 

8  Times,  17  September  1956.  9  Cf.  Orient  i,  pp.  197,  219. 

10  For  a  r&mm£  of  the  debate,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  190-6. 
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io  September,  which  was  anathema  to  England  and  France,  as  a  possible 
starting-point  for  direct  discussions  with  Egypt — a  suggestion  which  had 
the  support  of  Iran,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Pakistan,  while 
many  delegations,  including  that  of  Federal  Germany,  indicated  their 
belief  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  take  the  question  to  the  United 
Nations.1  Only  Australia  and  the  Netherlands  came  out  unreservedly  on 
the  Anglo-French  side.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Dulles  went  out  of  his 
way  to  meet  the  reservations,  expressed  and  unexpressed,  of  the  majority. 
The  purpose  of  the  association  as  he  envisaged  it,  he  declared  on  19  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  not  to  enable  ‘any  one  or  more  of  us  to  impose  our  views  upon 
any  of  our  associates’,  still  less  ‘to  coerce  Egypt’,  and  ‘membership  in  the 
association  would  not,  as  we  see  it,  involve  the  assumption  by  any  member 
of  any  obligation’.2  At  a  subsequent  session,  replying  to  criticisms,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  so  far  as  his  own  government  was  concerned,  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  trying  ‘to  impose  by  force  the  services  offered  to  Egypt’, 
adding  that  if  the  Egyptian  authorities  insisted  on  the  use  of  their  own 
pilots,  there  would  ‘not  be  much’  for  the  association’s  pilots  to  do;  in 
fact,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  apply  this  part  of  the  plan.3  These 
conciliatory  statements  called  forth  bitter  criticism  on  the  British  side  as 
a  sign  of  ‘further  weakening’  ;4  but  by  means  of  his  reformulation  of  the 
original  British  statement  Mr.  Dulles  at  least  succeeded  in  securing — 
what  otherwise  seemed  highly  improbable — the  accession  of  fifteen  of  the 
eighteen  powers  to  the  new  association.5  Nevertheless  the  outcome  of 
the  conference,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments,  was  at  best  ‘indifferent’.6  The  British  had  proposed  that  the 
association  should  be  empowered  to  hold  the  ‘revenues  accruing  from  the 
payment  of  canal  dues’,  thus  (in  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  words)  ‘withholding 
the  dues  from  Egypt  until  a  general  settlement  was  reached’.  The  de¬ 
claration  issued  on  2 1  September,  on  the  other  hand,  limited  this  to  such 
‘dues  and  other  sums  which  any  user  of  the  canal  may  pay  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’7 — a  much  more  elastic  formulation,  the  import  of  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  clear  when  the  Italian  representative  announced  that  his 
government,  in  any  case,  would  continue  to  pay  all  transit  dues  to  the 
Egyptian  authorities.8  Thus,  although  the  creation  of  the  Users’  Associa¬ 
tion  had  been  achieved,  there  was  scepticism  on  all  sides — which  even 
Mr.  Dulles  himself  was  rumoured  to  share9 — as  to  what  useful  purpose 

1  The  Norwegian  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Halvard  Lange,  characterized  recourse  to  the  United 
Nations  as  ‘natural’  and  ‘indispensable’  ( Orient  i,  p.  193). 

2  For  the  text  of  his  statement,  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  234-8. 

3  Orient  i,  p.  195.  4  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  489. 

5  The  three  which  did  not  accede  were  Ethiopia,  Japan  and  Pakistan. 

6  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  492. 

7  For  the  text,  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  239-40;  Eden  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  two 
versions  ( Memoirs ,  pp.  489-90). 

8  Orient  i,  p.  196. 


9  Times,  18  September  1956. 
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it  would  serve.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  was  probably  right 
in  describing  the  preceding  negotiations  as  ‘the  most  crucial’  phase  of 
the  whole  Suez  crisis.1  It  was  crucial  because  the  decision  of  the  British 
and  French  governments,  after  the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission,  to  fall 
in  with  the  American  plans,  affected  their  whole  future  position.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure  of  the  Menzies  mission  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  still  held  the  initiative  and  still  retained  a  fair  measure  of  sympathy 
in  view  of  what  was  widely  regarded,  even  in  Asia,  as  Egyptian  intran¬ 
sigence.  When  the  second  Eondon  conference  met  the  situation  had 
changed.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  result  of  the  western  powers’  refusal 
either  to  countenance  the  Egyptian  overtures  for  negotiations  or  to  go  to  the 
United  Nations,  sympathy  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia  was  visibly  veering 
to  the  Egyptian  side;  on  the  other  hand,  by  accepting  the  American 
proposals,  the  British  and  French  governments  had  compromised  their 
freedom  of  action.  It  is  impossible,  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  evidence, 
to  assert  beyond  cavil  that  invasion  of  Egypt  had  been  planned  for  16 
September,2  though  it  is  clear  that  Britain  and  France  were  expecting  an 
incident  at  that  date  which  would  justify  intervention;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  through  his  Suez  Canal  Users’  Association  project,  Mr.  Dulles  was 
able  to  bring  effective  pressure  on  the  British  and  French  governments  to 
postpone  their  operational  plans,  and  thereafter  their  hands  were  in  large 
measure  tied.  In  particular,  it  was  by  now  abundantly  clear  that  any 
show  of  force  would  incur  almost  universal  disapprobation  and  probably 
action  in  the  United  Nations,  and  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
support,  moral  or  military,  from  the  United  States.3  The  prospect  of 
Britain  and  France  obtaining  their  declared  objectives  except  by  force 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  remote.  Such  measures  as  were  now  open  to  them — 
economic  pressure,  the  Canal  Users’  Association,  and  an  eventual  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations — held  out  little  prospect  of  success;  yet  both  had 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  emphasize  once  again  their  unqualified  refusal  to 
seek  or  accept  the  compromise  solution  which  most  countries  of  the  old 
and  new  worlds  believed,  given  good  will,  to  be  fairly  readily  attainable.4 

1  Memoirs ,  p.  480.  2  Cf.  The  Spectator,  4  March  i960. 

3  President  Eisenhower  had  already  told  Eden,  in  a  private  message  on  3  September,  that 
‘American  public  opinion  flatly  rejected  force’  ( Memoirs ,  p.  463).  A  fortnight  later,  to  remove  any 
possibility  that  the  western  allies  might  subsequently  claim  that  they  had  been  let  down  by  the 
United  States,  he  returned  to  the  charge.  His  purpose  was  ‘to  disabuse  the  western  European 
allies  of  any  notion  that  if  Britain  and  France  attacked  Egypt ...  the  United  States  would  auto¬ 
matically  come  to  their  rescue’.  There  was  no  chance,  he  said,  that  Congress  would  declare  war 
on  Egypt  while  the  latter  was  making  every  effort  to  keep  the  canal  operating  and  had  done 
‘nothing  overt  to  violate  their  pledge  to  live  up  to  the  1888  treaty’  (Times,  19  September  1956). 

4  Eden’s  earlier  statement  that  the  British  government  would  accept  no  arrangements  which 
left  the  canal  in  the  unfettered  control  of  a  single  power  was  reiterated  by  Lloyd  on  1 9  September ; 
three  days  later  the  French  announced  their  intention  ‘de  faire  triompher  le  principe  de  gestion 
internationale  du  canal,  defini  par  la  premiere  conference  de  Londres,  et  de  n’ accepter  aucune 
transaction  sur  ce  point’.  Cf.  Orient  i,  pp.  19°;  21 9- 
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The  United  Nations  and  the  Suez  Question  ( 22  Septembersg  October  igg6) 

The  first  step  of  the  British  government  after  the  issue  of  the  declaration 
of  2 1  September  was  to  send  out  invitations  for  a  further  conference  to  be 
held  in  London  on  1  October  for  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Users’ 
Association.  But  their  hopes  of  securing  their  ends  by  this  means  were 
already  small,  and  it  was  clear  that  other  measures  were  necessary,  if  the 
initiative  were  not  to  be  lost  entirely.  There  had  already  been  strong 
hints  from  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  seize  the  initiative  by 
taking  the  issue  to  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  British  and  French 
governments  might  find  themselves  arraigned  there  for  threatening  to  use 
force  against  Egypt.1  Hence  on  23  September  the  two  governments 
despatched  a  joint  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council,  asking 
that  the  Council  should  meet  on  26  September  to  examine  the  situation 
created  by  ‘the  unilateral  action  of  the  Egyptian  government  in  bringing 
to  an  end  the  system  of  international  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal’.  The 
following  day  Egypt  put  forward  a  parallel  request  asking  the  Council  to 
examine  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the  ‘actions  against  Egypt  by  some  powers, 
particularly  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  constitute  a  danger 
to  international  peace’.2  In  the  event  both  requests  were  placed  on  the 
agenda  and,  after  having  invited  Egypt  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  the 
Security  Council  adjourned  until  5  October. 

The  decision  to  take  the  issue  to  the  Security  Council  was  fraught  with 
danger  for  the  British  and  French  governments,  as  Mr.  Dulles  had  pointed 
out  earlier,3  and  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  difficulty  in  winning  over  the 
French  who  were  clamouring  for  ‘action  at  an  early  date’.  When  he  and 
Lloyd  flew  to  Paris  on  26  September,  it  was  only  by  far-reaching  under¬ 
takings  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  common  front.  ‘If  the  Security 
Council  showed  itself  incapable  of  maintaining  international  agreements’, 
the  British  ministers  solemnly  affirmed,  ‘Britain  would  not  stand  aside’ 
but  would  ‘use  whatever  steps,  including  force,  might  be  needed  to  re¬ 
establish  respect  for  these  obligations’.4  Only  when  this  undertaking  had 
been  given  did  the  French  agree,  ‘with  some  reluctance’,  to  try  out  the 
resources  of  the  Security  Council,  ‘on  the  strict  understanding  that  there 
should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  original  proposals  approved  by  the 
eighteen  powers’. 

Meanwhile,  in  London,  the  third  conference  met  on  1  October  to  set 
up  the  machinery  of  the  Users’  Association.  Although  its  business  was 
largely  technical  its  progress  was  slow  and  halting.  Nor  was  it  helped  by 
Mr.  Dulles,  who  was  not  present,  but  who  made  a  number  of  statements  in 
Washington  on  2  October  which  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 

1  Gf.  Documents,  iqs6,  pp.  226-7,  230. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  30. 


2  Ibid.,  p.  241 ;  Orient  i,  p.  228. 
4  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  496. 
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tion,  be  said  to  facilitate  its  progress.  In  the  first  place,  he  admitted  that 
there  were  ‘differences  in  approach’  between  France  and  England,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other,  on  ‘some  fundamental  things’ . 1 
The  United  States,  he  said,  could  not  be  expected  to  identify  itself  ioo 
per  cent  either  with  the  colonial  powers  or  with  the  powers  seeking 
independence ;  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  colonialism,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  the  United  States  would  be  found  ‘playing  a  somewhat 
independent  role’.  Referring  specifically  to  the  Users’  Association,  he  said 
that,  though  there  was  now  ‘talk  about  teeth  being  pulled  out  of  the  plan’, 
there  were  never  any  ‘teeth  in  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware’.  This  latter  state¬ 
ment  was  violently  attacked  by  supporters  of  the  conservative  government 
in  England  as  a  betrayal  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden;2  but  it  was,  in  fact,  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Dulles’  statements  before  the  second  London 
conference,  which  should  have  been  a  sufficient  warning  to  the  British 
government.3  Nevertheless,  coming  at  the  time  it  did,  it  is  understandable 
that  it  reinforced  the  doubts  which  had  already  been  apparent  during  the 
second  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
majority  of  those  at  the  conference  would  have  supported  the  constitution 
of  the  Users’  Association,  if  it  had  been  endowed  with  ‘teeth’  in  the  way  in 
which  Britain  and  France  desired;  and  by  emphasizing  the  essentially 
defensive  character  of  the  project  as  a  security  for  users’  solidarity  against 
further  Egyptian  action  and  as  an  organization  to  develop  alternative 
routes  and  to  operate  a  ‘Suez  sea-lift’,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Berlin  air-lift, 
if  Egypt  were  to  abuse  the  position  of  monopoly  it  had  seized,  Mr.  Dulles 
probably  ensured  the  necessary  support  for  the  resolutions  by  which  on 
4  October  a  council,  executive  group  and  administrator  were  finally 
appointed.4  Nevertheless,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  and  French 
governments,  the  results  achieved  were  only  half  a  cake,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  half  a  cake  really  was  better  than  no  cake  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  clear  that  reluctance  to  go  the  whole  way  with  Britain 
and  France  was  widespread.  Italy  had  already  made  known  that,  on 
constitutional  grounds,  it  could  not  undertake  to  withhold  dues  from  the 
Egyptian  authorities;5  and  Federal  Germany,  which  earlier  had  made  some 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  3  October  1956.  The  text  in  Documents,  1956;  P-  24^>  is  the  emended 
version  as  officially  released;  but  this  version  represented  a  considerable  toning  down  of  the 
original  statement;  cf.  Times,  4  and  6  October  1956. 

2  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  6  October  1956. 

3  On  13  September,  for  example,  he  stated  that  ‘the  users’  association  is  not  going  to  be  in  a 
position  to  guarantee  anything  to  anybody’  ( Documents ,  1956;  P-  21 7)  5  c^-  a^so  a|X)ve>  P-  In 
view  of  these  statements,  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  Sir  Anthony  Eden  when  he  writes  ( Memoirs ,  p. 
499)  that  Mr.  Dulles’  observation  of  2  October  ‘was  in  conflict  with  the  users  understanding  of 
the  United  States  government’s  intentions’. 

4  Watt,  Documents,  pp.  19-20;  for  the  text  of  the  resolutions,  ibid.,  pp.  7I_75- 

5  Cf.  above,  p.  38.  The  operative  factor  behind  the  Italian  demurrer  was  probably  fear  that 
its  oil-refining  industry  (comprising  one- third  of  the  western  European  refining  capacity)  would 
be  priced  out  of  the  market,  if  the  canal  route  were  closed. 
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sort  of  engagement  to  Sir  Anthony  Eden,1  now  followed  suit.  More  serious 
was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Although  Mr.  Dulles  had  eventually 
agreed  ‘to  take  action  to  prevent  payment  to  Egypt’,2  he  pointed  out  that 
he  could  not  compel  American  shipowners  to  pay  dues  to  the  new  associa¬ 
tion,  and  (more  important)  the  American  measures  did  not  extend  to 
American-owned  vessels  sailing  under  the  Panamanian  and  Liberian  flags, 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  American-owned  shipping  using  the 
canal.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian  authority  was  still  receiving  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  dues  paid  by  ships  using  the  canal,  all  of  it  in  transferable  cur¬ 
rencies.3  Moreover,  the  London  conference  had  been  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  clear  decision  about  the  apportionment  of  the  dues;4  but  the  United 
States  government  apparently  took  the  view  that  as  much  as  90  per  cent 
should  be  handed  over  to  Egypt — an  arrangement  which,  as  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  sardonically  observed,  would  turn  the  organization  into  ‘an  agency 
to  forward  dues  to  Egypt’.5  Furthermore,  even  as  late  as  10  October, 
the  American  representative  in  London  was  still  without  authority  to 
open  a  bank  account  into  which  dues  could  be  paid.6  Eventually,  on 
19  October,  after  ten  days  of  secret  negotiation,  the  council  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  got  together  and  appointed  an  administrator,  but  no  decision  was 
taken  about  the  seat  of  the  association.7  It  was,  indeed,  very  doubtful 
whether  the  project  would  become  operative  at  all,  and  by  mid-October 
the  British  and  French  seem  in  practice  to  have  written  it  off  as  stillborn; 
‘both  the  French  and  ourselves’,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  observes,  ‘felt  that 
we  could  not  continue  with  proposals  of  this  character’.8 

By  this  time  both  governments  were  facing  the  disillusionment  which 
was  the  sequel  to  their  appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  Here  again,  as 
over  the  issue  of  the  Users’  Association,  Washington — which  had  not 
welcomed  the  Anglo-French  move9 — was  divided  from  Paris  and  London 
by  differences  of  approach  of  a  fundamental  character.  The  United  States 
was  as  insistent  as  Great  Britain  and  France  that  the  rights  of  user  nations 
must  be  protected  by  a  definite  guarantee  and  there  was  no  disposition  in 
Washington  simply  to  accept  the  Egyptian  case  without  qualification.10 
But  the  State  Department  realized  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  winning 
a  favourable  verdict  in  the  United  Nations  unless  the  western  position 
was  ‘more  flexible  and  less  self-righteous’;  and  it  refused  to  accept  the 
Anglo-French  thesis  that  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  was  merely  the 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  35,  n.  3.  2  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  490,  493. 

3  Watt,  op.  cit.,  p.  21.  4  Orient  i,  p.  199. 

5  Memoirs,  p.  51 1 .  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  canal  dues  were  being  denied  to  Nasser  by  England  and 
France  and  the  few  others  who  had  followed  their  lead.  Mr.  Dulles’  proposals  meant  that  nine- 
tenths  of  this  60  per  cent  would  be  handed  over  to  Egypt.  ‘The  only  gain  to  the  users  would  be 
that  they  would  retain  one-tenth  of  the  3  per  cent  paid  by  ships  flying  the  American  flag.’ 

6  Ibid.,  p.  503.  7  Orient  i,  p.  199. 

8  Memoirs,  p.  511.  9  Ibid.,  p.  493. 

10  Manchester  Guardian,  1  October  1956. 
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‘formal  one’  of  endorsing  the  Anglo-French  resolution,  proving  that  Egypt 
would  not  accept  a  settlement  on  these  terms,  and  thus  opening  the  way 
for  more  direct  measures.1  Having  regard  to  earlier  Indian  and  Soviet 
statements,  the  United  States  took  the  view  that  there  was  no  inherent 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  work  out  ‘an  international  regime 
for  the  canal  which  has  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  India’; 
in  any  event,  it  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  using  military  force 
‘to  impose  on  Nasser  the  kind  of  regime  which  the  eighteen  nations 
proposed’.  The  1 8-nations’  proposals,  Washington  believed,  should  be 
‘treated  as  negotiable’  and  could  not  be  ‘made  into  an  ultimatum’.2 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Security  Council  opened  its  hearing  on  5  October, 
Mr.  Dulles  spoke  with  considerable  firmness  in  support  of  England  and 
France.3  The  main  issue,  as  he  saw  it,  was  whether  it  was  just  or  even 
tolerable  for  nations  whose  economies  depended  upon  the  use  of  the  canal 
to  accept  exclusive  control  of  it  by  a  government  professing  to  be  bitterly 
hostile  to  them;  the  Egyptian  government  had  nationalized  the  canal 
under  conditions  which  suggested  that  it  intended  to  exert  economic 
pressure  on  other  countries,  and  (he  added)  it  was  unreasonable  that  any 
nation  ‘should  be  required  to  live  under  an  economic  sword  of  Damocles’.4 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  ‘suppose’  that  any  of  the  nations  concerned 
regarded  ‘the  particular  arrangements  they  suggested  as  sacrosanct’  and  he 
recommended  the  Security  Council  ‘not  to  close  its  mind  to  any  alternative 
suggestions  that  might  be  made’.5  This,  however,  was  not  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  M.  Pineau  who,  in  opening  their  case,  specifically  asked 
the  Council  to  recommend  the  Egyptian  government  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  the  eighteen-power  proposals,  thus  leaving  no  loophole  for  ‘alterna¬ 
tive  suggestions’,  whether  by  Egypt  itself  or  by  India  or  by  the  Soviet 
Union.6 

The  public  sessions  of  the  Security  Council,  which  took  place  on  8  and 
9  October  after  an  adjournment,  produced  no  new  developments,  but  they 
did  at  least  show  that  there  was  no  overwhelming  pressure  of  moral  resent¬ 
ment  against  Egypt.  Indeed,  there  was  some  doubt,  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  on  9  October,  whether  the  Anglo-French  motion  would  be 
supported  by  the  requisite  minimum  of  seven  votes.7  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed,  particularly  after  what  Mr.  Dulles  described  as  the  ‘construc¬ 
tive’  speech  of  the  Egyptian  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Mahmoud  Fawzi,  that 
the  distance  separating  the  two  sides,  so  far  as  matters  of  substance  were 

1  Ibid.,  1  October  1956.  A  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Express,  24  September  1956,  had  de¬ 
scribed  resort  to  the  United  Nations  as  ‘a  procedure,  not  a  policy’. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  8  October  1956. 

3  His  speech  was  described  by  a  British  spokesman  as  ‘excellent’;  ibid.,  10  October  1956. 

4  The  quotations  are  from  a  speech  at  Williamstown  on  6  October;  Times,  8  October  1956. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  10  October  1956. 

6  Orient  i,  p.  229.  7  Manchester  Guardian,  10  October  1956. 
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concerned,  was  small;  and  it  was  known  that  the  Indian  representative, 
in  particular,  was  making  considerable  efforts  behind  the  scenes  to  bridge 
the  gap.1  In  these  circumstances  it  was  proposed  that  the  Council  should 
go  into  secret  session  while  the  principal  parties  held  private  talks  among 
themselves,  and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  carried  on  9  October.  The 
suggestion  owed  much  to  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  and 
was  intended  to  give  ‘quiet  diplomacy’  a  chance  to  see  what  it  could 
accomplish  in  direct,  private  negotiations  between  the  parties  concerned.2 
Mr.  Fawzi  had  laid  down  three  principles  as  the  basis  for  a  solution: 

(i)  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  co-operation  between  Egypt  and  the 
users  of  the  canal  which  would  take  into  account  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Egypt  and  the  interests  of  the  users;  (ii)  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
tolls  and  charges  which  guaranteed  users  fair  treatment  free  from  ex¬ 
ploitation;  (iii)  the  provision  of  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  revenues 
of  the  canal  for  improvements.3  The  aim  of  Britain  and  France,  in  embark¬ 
ing  on  direct  talks  with  the  Egyptian  representative,  was  first  and  foremost 
to  get  a  more  concrete  idea  of  the  guarantees  Egypt  was  prepared  to  offer 
to  make  these  principles  effective.  The  talks  lasted  from  10  to  12  October, 
but  it  was  soon  clear  that  they  were  making  no  headway.  In  fact,  the  old 
obstacles — namely,  the  refusal  of  Egypt  to  accept  the  18-power  resolution 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and  the  insistence  of  England  and  France  on  an 
international  authority  and  automatic  sanctions4 — proved  insuperable. 
Nevertheless  the  secret  meetings  were  not  entirely  fruitless.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  initiative,  at  seven  meetings  held  in  the  privacy  of 
his  apartment,  agreement  was  reached  on  six  principles  by  which  subse¬ 
quent  negotiations  were  to  be  governed: 

(i)  There  should  be  free  and  open  transit  through  the  canal  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  overt  or  covert; 

(ii)  The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  should  be  respected ; 

(iii)  The  operation  of  the  canal  should  be  insulated  from  the  politics  of  any 
country; 

(iv)  The  manner  of  fixing  tolls  and  charges  should  be  decided  by  agreement 
between  Egypt  and  the  users; 

(v)  A  fair  proportion  of  the  dues  should  be  allotted  to  development; 

(vi)  In  case  of  disputes,  unresolved  questions  between  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  and  the  Egyptian  government  should  be  settled  by  arbitration 
with  suitable  terms  of  reference  and  suitable  provisions  for  the  payment 
of  sums  found  to  be  due.5 

The  announcement  of  these  principles  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on  12 

1  The  Indian  proposals  were  submitted  in  draft  to  the  foreign  ministers  attending  the  Security 
Council  meeting,  further  elaborated  after  its  close,  published  in  Al  Goumhuriya  on  21  October,  and 
officially  released  on  24  October.  Cf.  below,  p.  46. 

1  Times,  8  October  1956. 

4  Cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  503. 


3  Orient  i,  p.  229. 
5  Orient  i,  p.  231. 
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October  was  greeted  with  renewed  optimism.  President  Eisenhower 
described  them  as  ‘most  gratifying’  and  said  that  ‘a  very  great  crisis  is 
behind  us’,1  and  even  M.  Pineau  called  the  agreement  ‘great  progress’. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  other  hand,  sounded  a  note  of  caution.  Where,  he  asked, 
was  the  basis  for  negotiation?  Who  was  to  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration? 
What  automatic  sanctions  would  come  into  play  against  violators  of  the 
new  convention?  The  six  points,  he  said,  were  only  a  good-natured 
preamble  to  a  missing  treaty.2  Hence  on  the  following  day  a  new  Anglo- 
French  resolution  was  submitted,  reciting  in  its  first  part  the  six  agreed 
principles,  and  in  its  second  part  calling  upon  the  Egyptian  government 
to  put  forward  ‘precise  proposals’  ‘providing  guarantees  to  the  users  not 
less  effective  than  those  sought  by  the  proposals  of  the  eighteen  powers’, 
and  meanwhile  authorizing  the  Suez  Canal  Users’  Association — which, 
incidentally,  had  still  not  begun  to  operate3 — to  ‘ensure  the  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  canal  and  free  and  open  transit’  in  co-operation  with  the 
competent  Egyptian  authorities.4  In  the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Fawzi 
accepted  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  but  not  unexpectedly  he  was  unable 
to  endorse  the  methods  by  which  the  British  and  French  governments 
sought  to  have  the  basic  principles  implemented.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Jugoslav  and  the  Soviet  representatives  who  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
second  part  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Shepilov  was  encouraged  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  fact’  that  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Egypt  had  come  together 
at  all.  This,  he  had  hoped,  would  have  been  a  preliminary  to  more 
strenuous  attempts  at  negotiation.  But  instead  there  had  been  submitted 
a  second  part  of  the  resolution  ‘which  in  no  way  proceeds  from  the 
discussions’  that  had  been  held,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
formulas  of  the  first  part  ‘about  which  we  are  all  in  agreement ,  and  which 
‘repeats  without  any  alteration  the  language  which  gave  rise  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  differences  between  the  parties’.5  When,  on  13  October,  the  vote 
was  taken,  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously.  The 
second  part  secured  the  vote  of  nine  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  Jugoslavia  voted  against,  and  Mr.  Shepilov  used  the  Soviet  veto. 
The  Soviet  decision  to  use  its  veto  was  not  unexpected,6  but  it  marked  the 
end  of  a  stage. 

The  immediate  reaction  in  New  York  was  to  save  what  could  be  saved. 
Few  were  prepared  to  say  that  the  results  of  the  session  had  been  totally 
negative.  Both  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  remained  optimistic,7 
and,  although  the  British  and  French  governments  took  the  opposite 
view,  it  was  widely  felt,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  concedes,8  that  the  Security 


1  Cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  507-  2  Manchester  Guardian, 

3  Ibid.,  16  October  1956. 

4  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  249-50. 

5  For  a  r6sum6  of  the  debate  cf.  Orient  i,  pp.  231-3. 

6  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  9  October  1956.  7  Ibid.,  16  October  195  . 


15  October  1956. 


8  Memoirs,  p.  505. 
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Council  had  prepared  the  terms  for  a  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the 
dispute’.  Immediately  after  the  vote  Mr.  Dulles  had  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  was  understood  that  the  Council  would  remain  ‘seized  of  the  matter’, 
and  later  he  added  that  negotiations  would  ‘go  ahead  just  as  though  there 
had  not  been  a  veto’.1  Indeed,  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the 
direct  talks  between  the  parties  which  had  been  initiated  in  New  York 
provided  the  best  hope  of  a  solution  and  already  on  15  October  there  were 
press  reports  that  ‘another  face-to-face  meeting’  between  the  British, 
French  and  Egyptian  foreign  ministers  would  take  place  in  Europe  during 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.2  In  point  of  fact  Dr.  Fawzi  had  remained 
in  New  York  conferring  with  Mr.  Hammarskjbld  after  the  close  of  the 
Security  Council  debate,  and  on  19  October  the  latter  proposed  to  the 
British  and  French  governments  that  renewed  talks  should  open  in  Geneva 
on  29  October.3  At  the  same  time  the  Indian  government,  which  had  been 
active  during  the  Security  Council  meeting,4  redoubled  its  efforts  to  rein¬ 
force  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  mediatory  action.  With  this  in  view  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon  continued  his  travels  between  London,  Cairo,  and  Delhi, 
again  visiting  President  Nasser  on  1 9  October.  The  compromise  proposals 
he  carried  with  him  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Cairo,5  and  after 
being  published  in  the  Egyptian  newspaper  Al  Goumhuriya  on  2 1  October, 
were  officially  released  by  the  Indian  government  three  days  later.6  They 
were  described  in  The  Times  as  ‘a  careful  attempt  to  weave  together  the 
requirements  of  both  sides  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  view  was 
expressed7  that  they  went  ‘far  to  meet  the  demands  which  have  been  made’ 
and  represented  ‘a  very  reasonable  half-way  house  solution’.  Nevertheless 
they  were,  in  effect,  rejected  by  Mr.  Lloyd — apparently  without  much 
consideration  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  clear  whether  or  not  they 
represented  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  government.8  As  for  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjdlcl’s  proposals  for  a  meeting  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  spite  of  being 
asked  to  ‘put  technical  formality  on  one  side’,  refused  to  budge  from  the 
position  that  it  was  now  for  the  Egyptian  government  to  define  theii 
position,  and  again  referred  to  the  use  of  force  as  a  ‘last  recourse’.9  The 
British  and  F rench  view  was  apparently  that  the  talks  were  ‘not  worth 
going  on  with,  unless  the  Egyptians  showed  themselves  ready  to  make 
some  new  concession’.  To  this  Mr.  Hammarskjbld’s  reply  was  to  ask  them 
to  be  more  specific  about  what  they  would  accept’.10  At  the  same  time  he 
addressed  an  able  note  to  Dr.  Fawzi  setting  out  the  points  upon  which 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
7 
9 


Manchester  Guardian,  15  and  16  October  1956. 

N.T.  Times,  15  October  1956. 

For  the  Secretary-General’s  and  the  Indian  initiatives,  cf.  Watt,  Documents,  pp.  22-21 
Gl.  above,  p.  44.  5  A  , 

They  are  reprinted  in  D«umnU,  ,956,  pp.  a5M.  ^  ““  °Ct0b"  'S®6' 

i‘bidMrppB“aW“y4“d  GaiBkdli  ibid"  P‘  “53'  „  t“  ’  Ibi4’  p-  ^ 

Times,  24  October  1956. 
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there  seemed  to  be  agreement  and  those  which  still  required  clarification, 
and  asking  for  Egyptian  views  upon  the  latter.1  Neither  side  appears  to 
have  gone  very  far  to  meet  Mr.  Hammarskjdld’s  requests.  Dr.  Fawzi  had 
already  declared  that  the  proposals  which  Egypt  had  already  put  forward 
were  ‘more  than  enough  to  start  the  talks’  and  that  western  demands  for 
more  specific  Egyptian  proposals  were  merely  an  excuse  for  ‘procrastina¬ 
tion’,  and  no  reply  from  Egypt  was  received  by  29  October,  the  date  of 
the  proposed  meeting  in  Geneva.2  As  for  the  two  western  powers,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  has  left  no  doubt  that,  failing  a  complete  climb-down  by 
Egypt  over  the  eighteen-power  proposals — which  everyone  realized  to  be 
out  of  the  question — they  had  no  intention  at  all  of  going  to  Geneva;  it 
might,  he  states,  have  been  possible  to  negotiate  ‘an  agreement  of  sorts 
about  the  canal’  with  Nasser,  but  ‘I  did  not  believe  this  and,  not  believing 
it,  I  could  not  pursue  such  a  course’.3 

Although  negotiations  continued  throughout  October  and  in  spite  of  the 
appearance  on  the  surface  that  patient  diplomacy  was  gradually  closing 
the  gap  between  the  two  parties,  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  contacts  were 
maintained  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  with  the  earnest  intention  of 
reaching  agreement.  Looking  back,  it  is  clear  that  the  proceedings  in  the 
Security  Council  marked  the  end  of  one  chapter  and  the  opening  of  another. 
As  Sir  Anthony  Eden  has  written,  there  was  no  one  at  the  United  Nations, 
after  the  vote  on  13  October,  ‘who  supposed  for  an  instant  that  any  life 
was  left  in  the  work  of  the  London  conference’ ;  the  discussions  in  New 
York  ‘bowed  out  the  practical  proposals  of  the  eighteen  powers  which 
were  our  minimum  requirement’  and  ‘they  were  never  allowed  the  lime¬ 
light  again’.4  In  those  circumstances  there  were  two  alternatives :  either  to 
have  recourse  to  other  proposals,  such  as  those  put  forward  by  India — 
and  this  appeared  to  be  ruled  out  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  affirmation  that 
the  eighteen-power  plan  constituted  a  ‘minimum  requirement’ — or  to  turn 
(in  Clausewitz’s  famous  phrase)  to  the  pursuit  of  policy  by  other  means.  In 
fact,  even  before  the  vote  was  taken  at  the  Security  Council,  there  were 
signs  that  the  centre  of  decision  was  moving  away  from  New  York.  From 
the  middle  of  September  incidents  on  the  frontiers  of  Israel  indicated  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  much  longer  to  keep  the  Suez  question  isolated 
from  Middle  East  politics.  On  18  October  the  capture  of  the  Egyptian 
motor  yacht  Athos,  loaded  with  70  tons  of  arms  for  the  Algerian  nationalists, 
was  evidence — for  France  at  least— that  it  could  not  be  isolated  from  the 
politics  of  North  Africa.  From  16  October,  when  Sir  Anthony  Eden  and 

1  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  254-7. 

2  An  Egyptian  note  accepting  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  formulation,  with  one  significant  reserva¬ 
tion  on  the  question  of  ‘police  action’,  was,  however,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on 
2  November;  but  this  was  three  days  after  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  to  Egypt  had  been  issued. 
Cf.  Documents,  1956,  p.  271. 

3  Memoirs,  p.  509. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  505. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  met  M.  Mollet  and  M.  Pineau,  Paris  and  Tel  Aviv  rather  than 
New  York  and  Washington  were  the  operative  centres,  and  a  new  situation 
was  developing.  ‘The  clouds  were  lowering  and  menacing’,  says  Sir 
Anthony  Eden;  ‘the  storm  could  not  be  far  ahead.’1 

Tension  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Suez  War  ( 10  October-6  November ) 

It  has  already  been  noted2  that,  at  his  meeting  with  the  French  ministers 
in  Paris  on  26  September,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  made  a  formal  under¬ 
taking  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  ‘to  use  whatever  steps,  including  force, 
might  be  needed’  if  the  Security  Council  failed  to  support  ‘the  original 
proposals  approved  by  the  eighteen  powers’.  After  the  vote  in  the  Security 
Council  on  13  October  the  fateful  decision  whether  or  not  to  honour  this 
obligation  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  and  on  16  October  the  British 
prime  minister  and  his  foreign  secretary  again  set  out  for  Paris  to  ‘assess 
the  position  as  it  was  left  after  the  Security  Council  meeting’  and  to  decide 
their  future  course  of  action. 

No  single  event  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Suez  crisis  has  given  rise  to 
greater  controversy  than  the  meeting  a  quatre  between  Eden  and  Mollet 
and  Pineau  and  Lloyd  at  the  Hotel  Matignon  on  16  October.  The  four 
ministers  were  alone  for  most  of  the  time,  and,  as  The  Times  reported  the 
following  day,  ‘complete  secrecy  shrouds  the  details  of  their  discussions’. 
Even  today  most  of  the  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  is  circumstantial; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  provides  a  strong  presumption  that 
decisions  were  taken  which  led  directly  to  the  Israeli  attack  on  Egypt  on 
29  October  and  the  subsequent  Anglo-French  intervention  at  Port  Said. 
Whether  these  decisions  amounted  to  a  collusive  agreement  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Israel,  or — more  likely — to  agreements  between  Israel 
and  France  on  the  one  side  and  France  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  French  government  serving  as  the  link  between  the  two,  cannot 
at  this  stage  be  proved  or  disproved,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  no  record 
of  the  discussions  was  drawn  up,  it  seems  unlikely — failing  disclosures  from 
the  ministers  taking  part,  which  have  so  far  not  been  made3 — that  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charge  with  finality.  Nevertheless 
subsequent  leakages  of  information  and  a  number  of  significant  indis¬ 
cretions  point  with  considerable  force  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
collusion  between  France  and  Israel,  while  the  British,  though  they  ‘may 
be  cleared  of  collusion  ,  pretty  clearly  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  afoot’.4 

'Memoirs  p.  2  Above,  p.  40. 

lr  Anthony  hden  s  account,  Memoirs,  pp.  510-14,  is  revealing  in  a  number  of  respects— 
perhaps  more  revealing,  in  the  light  of  other  evidence,  than  he  may  have  intended — but  it 
certainly  (and  no  doubt  inevitably)  hides  more  than  it  tells. 

The  formulation  is  that  of  Lord  Strang,  Britain  in  World  Affairs  (1961),  p.  371.  The  literature 
on  the  question  of  collusion  is  massive  but  repetitive,  and  much  of  it  is  speculative  and  distorted. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  hard  core  which  stems  in  part  from  serious  investigations  by  the  State 
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It  also  seems  clear,  at  least  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  France  were  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  operative  decisions  were  taken  on  16  October,  though 
Franco-Israeli  plans  had  almost  certainly  reached  an  advanced  stage 
earlier;  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  will  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark  to  suggest 
that  the  meeting  of  16  October  may  be  picked  out  as  a  decisive  turning- 
point  in  the  crisis.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  had,  of  course,  insisted 
from  the  start  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  exclude  the  use  of  force  in 
the  last  resort,  and  after  the  recall  of  some  25,000  British  reservists  in 
August  a  joint  Anglo-French  task  force  was  poised  ready  in  Cyprus  and 
Malta  from  early  September.1  The  importance  of  the  meeting  on  16 
October  was  that  it  introduced  three  new  factors  into  the  situation :  (i)  the  / 
realization,  amply  borne  out  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  account,2  that  nothing 
further  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotiations  or  even  from  the  still  inoperative 
Users’  Association,  and  therefore  that  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  use- 
force,  so  long  postponed  in  deference  to  American  views,3  must  now  be 
taken;  (ii)  the  knowledge  that  Israel  was  about  to  act  and  the  decision  if 
not  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Israel  at  least  to  exploit  the  situation  thus 

Department  in  Washington  and  in  part  from  indiscretions  in  ministerial  circles  in  Paris.  That 
some  of  the  French  sources  knew  the  truth  stands  beyond  doubt,  and  already  by  28  October  there 
were  people  outside  the  government  in  Paris  who  were  aware  that  Britain  and  France  were  about 
to  intervene  in  the  Suez  area ;  but  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
French  sources  from  which  subsequent  revelations  came  may  have  been  ‘telling  lies  in  order  to 
implicate’  the  British  ‘in  retrospect’  ( King-Hall  News-Letter,  14  November  1956,  p.  565).  The 
denials  of  collusion  made  in  parliament  at  various  times  from  3 1  October  1 956  onwards  are  all 
ambiguous;  they  relate  to  specific  charges — above  all  to  ‘prior  agreement’  about  the  Israeli 
attack  on  2g  October — and  are  supported  by  the  known  facts;  but,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  observed 
on  20  November,  they  do  not  dispose  of  the  wider  question.  Among  the  more  important  state¬ 
ments,  which  appear  to  derive  from  disclosures  of  a  more  or  less  authoritative  kind,  are  those  in 
France-Observateur  (1  November  1956),  Observer  (11  November  1956),  the  magazine  Time  (12 
November  1956),  King-Hall  News-Letter  (14  November  1956),  New  fork  Times  (20  November 
1956),  Associated  Press  (special  report  released  22  November  1956),  New  Statesman  (24  November 
1956),  France-Observateur  (29  November  1956).  The  question  was  taken  up  again  from  time  to 
time,  first  during  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearing  in  Washington  in  January  1957,  then  at 
intervals  in  1958  and  1959  (e.g.  Daily  Express,  3  December  1958,  Times,  4  December  1958,  ibid., 
g  and  22  January  1959),  and  again  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  Memoirs 
in  i960  (cf.  Spectator,  5  February  i960,  Observer,  6  March  i960);  but  little  new  in  substance  was 
added.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  (hostile  to  the  British  and  French  governments)  in 
P.  Johnson,  The  Suez  War,  pp.  8 1-9 1 .  The  Times,  by  20  November  1 956,  had  satisfied  itself  ‘from 
enquiries  made  since’  that  the  evidence  collected  by  the  State  Department  included  at  least  one 
account  of  the  Anglo-French  meeting  of  16  October  ‘based  on  an  authoritative  (non-British) 
source’.  The  British  government  repeatedly  refused  requests  to  publish  the  minutes  or  verbatim 
reports  of  the  Anglo-French  meetings  on  10,  16  and  23  October  {Times,  1  February  1957  and  16 
December  1958)  and  also  declined  to  give  facilities  to  bona  fide  historians  ( Daily  Telegraph, 

11  December  1958). 

1  Cf.  General  Keightley’s  Despatch  { London  Gazette,  12  September  1957),  pp.  5327-8. 

2  ‘Both  the  French  and  ourselves  felt  that  we  could  not  continue  with  proposals  of  this  character. 
The  French  in  particular  were  without  illusions  and  clearly  had  no  confidence  in  American  sup¬ 
port  for  our  negotiations’  {Memoirs,  p.  51 1). 

3  Mr.  Dulles  subsequently  testified  that  Britain  and  France  had  ‘wanted  to  make  the  move  at 
once  to  seize  the  canal  .  .  .  but  this  country  was  responsible  for  their  not  doing  so’ ;  Manchester 
Guardian,  9  April  1 957- 
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created  and  to  time  Anglo-French  intervention  accordingly;  (iii)  the 
decision  to  ‘go  it  alone’  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned.  From 
this  moment,  Americans  claimed,  a  ‘communication  blackout’  descended 
on  liaison  between  London  or  Paris  and  Washington,  and  a  ‘breakdown 
of  normal  American-British-French  co-operation  was  noticed  in  all  the 
affected  capitals,  including  Washington’.1  The  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Dulles  later  testified,  continued  to  believe  that  the  direct  negotiations 
commenced  in  New  York  would  be  continued  at  Geneva  and  would  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution,2  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  was  alleged, 
used  the  negotiations  as  a  smoke-screen,  leading  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  to  believe  they  were  going  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting  at  Geneva 
on  29  October,  when  in  fact  they  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  doing  so.3 

The  decision  confronting  the  British  and  French  ministers  in  Paris  on 
16  October  was  not,  of  course,  the  simple  one  of  whether  or  not  to  use  their 
assembled  forces  to  strike  at  Egypt.  This  might  have  been  possible  earlier, 
but  it  was  no  longer  a  feasible  course  at  this  late  stage;  as  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  subsequently  complained,  recourse  to  diplomatic  methods  and  the 
mere  passage  of  time  were  hindrances  to  untrammelled  military  action.4 
In  October  Britain  and  France  had  to  reckon  with  the  reactions  of  the 
countries  which  had  been  involved  in  the  debate  at  the  United  Nations 
and  also  of  those  which  had  been  persuaded  to  support  the  18-power 
resolution  and  the  Users’  Association  as  steps  towards  a  peaceful  settlement. 
This  problem  they  may  have  been  confident  of  overcoming  by  the  use  of 
the  veto  and  a  quick  military  decision  before  the  notoriously  dilatory 
action  of  the  United  Nations  could  take  effect;  and  they  may  well  have 
miscalculated  the  latitude  which,  as  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  they  might  expect  from  the  United  States.  The  real  problem — 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  focal  point  around  which  discussion 
centred5 — lay  in  the  complexities  of  Middle  East  politics,  particularly  in 
the  attitudes  and  intentions  of  Israel,  and  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
divergent  interests  and  aims  of  Britain  and  France  in  the  area;  for,  as 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  observes,  unless  these  divergences  could  be  ironed  out, 
war  in  the  Middle  East  could  be  ‘disastrous  to  western  unity’.6  This 

Observer,  1 1  November  1956 ;  Frankfurter  Allg.  geitung,  15  November  1956;  Manchester  Guardian, 
23  November  1956.  President  Eisenhower  subsequently  stated  that  Dulles  had  told  him  that  for 
a  fortnight  after  October  16  the  State  Department  received  no  information  from  the  Foreign 
Office  ( Spectator ,  5  February  i960).  Mollet  admitted  in  December  1956  that  the  United  States 
had  not  been  informed  because  ‘we  were  afraid  that  if  we  had  let  you  know,  you  would  have 
prevented  us  ( Manchester  Guardian ,  io  December  i960). 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  9  January  and  9  April  1957. 

3  Observer,  1 1  November  1956;  that  the  British  and  French  had,  in  fact,  no  intention  of  going  to 

Geneva,  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  509.  4  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1956,  reports  the  ‘universal  conviction  in  Paris  that  Iraq, 
Jordan,  and  Israel  occupied  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  ministers’  time  than  they  did  space 
in  the  communique  6  Memirs>  p  ^ 
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possibility  existed  because,  whereas  Britain  and  France  were  of  one  mind  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  in  other  respects  there  were  longstanding  unsolved 
differences.  In  particular,  while  France  was  closely  aligned  with  Israel  and 
their  relations  had  been  growing  closer  ever  since  the  spring,  Great  Britain 
was  equally  closely  aligned  with  Iraq  and  under  obligation  to  defend 
Jordan.  Furthermore,  Great  Britain  had  a  position  to  defend  in  the  Middle 
East  and  was  hostile  to  Nasser  primarily  because  his  expansionist  pan- Arab 
policies  threatened  that  position  and  its  two  main  supports,  Iraq  and 
Jordan,  whereas  France  had  no  direct  interests  east  and  north  of  the 
Egyptian  frontiers  and  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  repercussions 
of  Nasser’s  successes  in  North  Africa.1 

In  all  these  questions,  the  position  of  Israel  was  of  central  importance. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Suez  crisis  the  British  government,  whose 
relations  with  Israel  were  indifferent  (to  say  the  least)  as  a  result  of  Eden’s 
attempts  at  the  end  of  1955  to  gain  Arab  support  by  frontier  adjustments 
at  Israeli  expense,2  had  attempted,  not  without  success,  to  keep  the  Suez 
question  isolated  from  the  Arab-Israeli  question,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  prime  minister  had  carefully  side-stepped  the  question  of 
Israel’s  freedom  of  transit  through  the  canal,  denied  since  1 948. 3  In  this 
he  was  probably  following  the  line  set  out  by  Nuri  es-Said,4  who  was  well 
aware  that  Anglo-French  support  for  Israel  would  unite  the  Arab  world 
behind  Nasser,  and  for  whom  it  was  essential  that  the  Anglo-French 
campaign  against  Nasser  should  not  seem  to  be  a  campaign  against  the 
Arabs.  But  the  weakness  in  this  position  lay  in  the  impossibility,  in  the 
long  run,  of  keeping  Israel  in  quarantine.  The  build-up  of  Nasser,  his 
success  in  securing  arms  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  prevarications  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  growth  of  a  pan-Arab  movement  under 
Egyptian  leadership,  which  seemed  likely  to  sweep  away  the  smaller 
independent  Arab  states  such  as  Jordan,  to  overcome  the  historic  differences 
between  the  Arab  dynasties  which  had  crippled  Arab  action  in  the  past, 
and  to  complete  the  encirclement  of  Israel,  had  convinced  both  the  Israeli 
government  and  the  Israeli  people  that  their  vital  interests  and  their  very 
existence  were  in  danger,  and  that  if  Nasser  got  away  with  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  the  face  of  Anglo-French  threats — as 
by  the  end  of  September  he  seemed  likely  to  do — his  next  step,  with 
immeasurably  increased  prestige  and  power,  would  be  an  attack  on  Israel. 
Already  in  the  spring  Israel  had  been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  its  neigh¬ 
bours  and  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  cease-fire 
undertaking  arranged  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  which — significantly  in 

1  For  a  brief  account  of  the  Middle  Eastern  situation  at  the  time,  cf.  M.  Ionides,  Divide  and 
Lose.  The  Arab  Revolt  of  1955-1958  (i960). 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  97- 

3  Cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  129-30. 

4  Cf.  Ionides,  op.  cit.,  p.  158,  citing  Nuri’s  statement  in  The  Times,  6  August  1956. 
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view  of  later  events — was  timed  to  last  only  until  31  October.1  Since  then, 
with  French  assistance,  it  had  been  building  up  its  armaments.  The  likeli¬ 
hood  that  it  would  sit  passively  on  the  side-line  waiting  to  be  garrotted 
was  small,  just  as  it  was  unlikely  that  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  and  Mrs.  Meir 
would  endorse  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  view  that  it  was  as 
essential  to  build  up  Nuri  and  Hussein  as  it  was  to  trim  down  Nasser.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  Nasser,  in  view  of  the  threat  of  Anglo-French 
invasion,  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  Israeli  frontier, 
thus  releasing  Israeli  forces  for  action  elsewhere,  was  a  heaven-sent 
opportunity  for  the  Israeli  government  to  settle  accounts  with  the  other 
spearhead  of  Arab  aggression,  Jordan;  and  from  mid-September  it 
inaugurated  a  series  of  progressively  heavier  attacks  and  punitive  raids 
against  Jordanian  strong-points,  culminating  on  10  October  in  a  heavy 
attack  on  the  Jordanian  frontier-post  at  Qalqilya. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  government  the  recrudescence 
at  this  juncture  of  Israeli-Jordanian  hostilities  was  highly  unwelcome. 
From  the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  General  Glubb  in  the  previous  spring  the 
situation  in  Jordan  had  been  extremely  precarious.2  All  its  neighbours 
looked  on  it  with  covetous  eyes,  and  the  risk  that  it  might  be  partitioned 
was  considerable.  Hussein  was  walking  a  diplomatic  tight-rope,  resisting 
British  and  Iraqi  pressure  to  join  the  Baghdad  Pact,  which  would  damn 
him  in  Arab  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  withstanding  Nasser’s  blandish¬ 
ments,  which  would  mean  forfeiting  the  British  support,  material  and 
moral,  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power.  Even  without  the 
complications  from  the  side  of  Israel,  which  might  lead  to  Syrian  and 
Iraqi  intervention,  the  situation  in  Jordan  was  critical  enough,  for  elections 
were  due  on  2 1  October,  and  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  a  victory  for  the 
pro-Nasser  and  anti-British  parties.  Furthermore,  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  renewal  of  Israeli  attacks  was  the  reaffirmation  of  Arab  unity.  The 
kings  of  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  sank  their  dynastic  enmities  and  met  at 
Damman  on  the  Persian  gulf  on  20  September.3  Two  days  later  King 
Saud  and  President  Kuwatly  of  Syria  met  Nasser  and  issued  a  communique 
pledging  support  for  ‘every  attitude  Egypt  takes  over  the  Suez  Canal’. 
After  the  Israeli  raid  on  Husan  on  25  September  Jordan  turned  to  Iraq, 
and  on  2  October  it  was  made  known  that  Iraq  would  increase  its  aid  to 
Jordan  by  £250,000  to  £750,000.  At  the  same  time  there  were  talks  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  joint  Jordanian-Iraqi  army  command,  but  these 
broke  down  on  4  October.4  After  the  Qalqilya  raid  on  10  October  they 
were,  however,  re-opened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  British  government 

]  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  300-1.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  296  sqq. 

3  At  the  same  time  the  Saudi  Arabian  government  gave  financial  support  to  Egypt  by  paying 
in  dollars  for  £5  m.  Egyptian  to  increase  the  free  Egyptian  reserves;  cf.  Orient  i,  p.  302. 

4  Times,  5  October  1956. 
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announced  that,  if  Israel  resorted  to  war  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Iraqi 
troops  into  Jordan,  England  would  provide  military  assistance  to 
Jordan  under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Jordanian  treaty.  The  immediate 
reactions  were  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Meir  that  Israel  was  nevertheless 
‘determined  to  meet’  the  threat  implicit  in  the  proposed  Iraqi  move,  and 
a  sharp  and  public  protest  by  France,  which  sought  assurances  both  in 
London  and  in  Baghdad.1 

It  was  against  this  disquieting  background  that  the  British  and  French 
ministers  met  in  Paris  on  16  October.  Already  at  the  previous  meeting 
on  26  September,  it  seems  likely,  Eden  had  sought  to  persuade  the  French 
government  to  support  the  British  plan  to  move  Iraqi  troops  into  Jordan 
during  the  period  of  the  elections,  as  a  stiffening  for  the  pro-western 
elements  and  a  reassurance  against  the  danger  that  the  elections  would 
result  in  a  pro-Egyptian  majority.  In  this  way,  British  influence  in  Jordan 
would  be  secured  and  an  indirect  blow  struck  at  Nasser,  the  anti-Nasser 
forces  in  the  Arab  world  would  be  strengthened,  and  Nasser  himself  might 
be  compelled  to  negotiate  a  Suez  settlement  on  a  basis  acceptable  to 
Britain  and  France.  But  this  policy,  it  is  alleged,  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  Mollet  and  Pineau,  to  whom  it  seemed  altogether  too  devious  and 
hypothetical.  The  most  effective  way  to  strike  at  Egypt,  they  contended, 
was  through  Israel,  which  faced  constant  provocation  and  might  move 
against  Egypt  at  any  moment.2  In  fact,  if  subsequent  revelations  are  to  be 
believed,  France  and  Israel  were  by  this  time  acting  in  close  concert.  About 
the  end  of  August  the  State  Department  was  apparently  in  possession  of 
reports  that  military  supplies  in  excess  of  the  quantities  officially  announced 
were  entering  Israel  from  France — the  number  of  Mystere  jet  fighters,  for 
example,  was  put  at  60  instead  of  24 — and  it  was  noticed  in  London  and 
Washington  that  the  French  government  was  no  longer  providing  in¬ 
formation,  under  the  Tripartite  Declaration,  about  its  shipments  of  arms 
to  Israel.3  France,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  had  already  undertaken 
to  give  Israel  all  possible  backing — including  the  use,  if  necessary,  of  the 
French  veto  at  the  Security  Council — if  it  decided  to  launch  an  attack  on 
Egypt,  and  it  may  already  have  been  planned  to  stage  the  beginning  of 
operations  on  5  or  6  November,  the  day  of  the  United  States  presidential 
election.4  Somewhat  later,  however,  Franco-Israeli  co-operation  appears 
to  have  been  carried  a  stage  further,  and  on  or  about  10  October,  while 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1956;  Times,  16  and  17  October  1956. 

2  NT.  Times,  1  November  1956;  cf.  Johnson,  The  Suez  War,  p.  84. 

3  Observer,  11  November  1956;  Times,  20  November  1956;  France-Observateur,  29  November 
1956.  The  Daily  Express  put  the  number  of  Mystere  aircraft  delivered  even  higher,  and  gave  its 

estimate  as  100.  ..  .  c  e- 

4  King-Hall  News-Letter,  14  November  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  23  November  1956;  France- 

Observateur,  29  November  1956.  It  was  no  doubt  only  a  coincidence  that  ‘Exercise  Boathook’  was 
also  planned  to  take  place  ‘early  in  November’;  cf.  Keightley,  Despatch,  p.  5329. 
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Pineau  was  in  New  York  at  the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  there  is 
evidence  which  indicates  that  the  Israeli  government  sent  a  secret  envoy 
to  Paris,  who  made  an  agreement  with  the  military  wing  in  the  French 
government,  led  by  Bourges-Maunoury  and  his  chief  assistant,  Abel 
Thomas.1  This  agreement,  according  to  the  State  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  envisaged  ‘joint  but  staggered  operations’.2  The  suggestion,  it  is 
alleged,  came  from  the  Israeli  side,  and  France  is  said  to  have  agreed 
‘provided  that  Great  Britain  would  join  her’. 3  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
if  there  were  such  plans  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  tension  between 
Britain  and  Israel,  be  put  into  effect  without  at  least  the  tacit  assent  of  the 
British  government.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  possibility  of  Israel 
switching  its  operations  from  the  Jordanian  to  the  Egyptian  front  was 
discussed  at  the  Anglo-French  meeting  on  16  October  in  both  its  ‘political 
and  military  aspects  ,  as  was  the  action  which  it  might  then  be  necessary 
for  Britain  and  France  to  take  for  ‘the  safety  of  the  canal’.  In  Sir  Anthony 
Eden’s  words,  ‘if  there  were  to  be  a  break  out’  by  Israel,  ‘it  was  better 
from  our  point  of  view  that  it  should  be  against  Egypt’.*  This  statement 
has  been  taken  as  confirmation  of  the  view,  expressed  in  1956,  that  at  their 
meeting  on  16  October  ‘M.  Mollet  and  M.  Pineau  got  their  British  col¬ 
leagues  to  agree  to  their  plan  of  concerting  action  with  Israel’. s  Taken 
alone,  it  scarcely  proves  so  much;  but  there  are  other  pieces  of  evidence 
which  are  relevant.  One  is  the  fact  that,  just  at  this  time,  Sir  Charles 
Keightley  received  instructions  to  recast  his  plans  ‘so  that  action  could  if 
necessary  be  taken  any  time  during  the  winter  months’.6  The  second  is 
the  fact  that,  two  days  after  the  Anglo-French  meeting  in  Paris,  Sir  Walter 
Monckton,  who  was  understood  to  have  opposed  the  use  of  force  when  the 
Canal  Company  was  nationalized  on  26  July,  left  the  ministry  of  defence.' 7 
The  third  is  provided  by  a  series  of  cryptic  statements  on  the  part  of  M. 
Mollet  and  M.  Pineau,  who  now  let  it  be  known  that— in  spite  of  their 
failure  m  New  York— the  game  was  not  over,  and  that  they  still  held  the 
trump  card’.8  But  the  most  significant  evidence  of  ah  came  from  Israel 
where  the  Knesset  was  due  to  reassemble  on  8  October  and  where  it  had 
been  made  known  that  Ben-Gurion  would  use  the  occasion  to  deliver  a 
major  speech  on  security  and  foreign  affairs.  Suddenly,  on  7  October,  it 


For  the  somewhat  mysterious  visit  to  Paris  of  an  Israeli  official  or  officer  named  Peres  (Perezl 
f  Zanv° ^  T  29  Number  1956,  Manchester  Guardian,  29  November  1956  Johnson  ob  cit 
PA8n  r;°>Th;c  roj  of  Bourges-Maunoury,  cf.  The  Times,  21  November  1956  ’  ’ 

Daily  Telegraph,  20  November  1956. 

3  Observer,  n  November  1956.  4 

5  Or  at  least  that  ‘the  British  tacitly  concurred’;  Daily  Telegraph,  20  November 
Observer,  11  November  1956,  and  Spectator,  4  March  i960.  95  Cf‘ 

?  Unfortunately  he  gives  no  more  specific  date  than  ‘early  in  October’;  Despatch  d  sooft 
ment  6  WaSSUCCeeded  by  *e  secretary  of  state  for  war,  Mr.  A.  Head,  but  did  not  leave  the  govern- 

8  Dawn,  3I  October  1956;  N.Y.  Times,  1  November  1956;  L’ Express,  2  November  1956. 
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was  announced  that  the  Israeli  prime  minister’s  speech  would  be  postponed 
until  15  October — a  decision  which  (as  a  contemporary  commentator 
pertinently  remarked)  was  ‘unlikely  to  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience’.1 
When,  on  15  October,  Ben-Gurion  addressed  the  Knesset  his  speech  was 
mainly  notable  for  its  careful  avoidance  of  ‘the  question  in  every  Israeli’s 
mind’ — whether  Israel  would  go  to  war  if  Iraqi  troops  were  moved  into 
Jordan.2  But  the  real  surprise  came  in  a  further  speech  two  days  later  when, 
after  dealing  perfunctorily  with  Jordan,  he  switched  his  attack  to  Egypt, 
declaring  that  ‘the  gravest  of  dangers  facing  Israel  was  that  of  attack  by 
‘’the  Egyptian  Fascist  dictator’”.3  This  speech  was  evidently  designed  to 
prepare  Israeli  opinion  for  a  radical  switch  in  policy;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  its  timing,  one  day  after  the  Anglo-French  talks  in  Paris,  was 
accidental. 

After  16  October  there  was  a  marked  acceleration  in  the  pace  of  events. 
General  Burns,  the  United  Nations’  representative,  whose  request  to 
investigate  the  incidents  on  the  Israeli-Jordanian  frontier  had  been  point¬ 
edly  refused  by  Israel,4  described  the  situation  as  the  worst  he  had  known 
for  two  years  and  predicted  a  major  ‘flare-up’.5  In  fact,  the  crisis  following 
the  Qalqilya  raid  momentarily  subsided  around  16  and  17  October, 
possibly  in  part  as  a  result  of  pressure  on  Israel  by  France  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  government,  but  mainly  because  Jordanian  suspicions  of 
Iraqi  intentions  put  an  end  to  the  plan  for  moving  Iraqi  troops  into 
Jordan.6  But  the  easing  of  tension  was  short-lived.  The  Jordanian  elec¬ 
tions  on  21  October  resulted  in  the  expected  majority  for  the  anti-western 
parties  and  brought  into  being  a  parliament  united  on  the  need  to  revise, 
if  not  to  abrogate  entirely,  the  Anglo-Jordanian  treaty.7  The  National 
Socialists,  who  had  made  the  most  rapid  progress  of  all,  also  demanded 
union  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  On  23  October  Egyptian  and  Syrian  military 
missions  arrived  in  Amman  and  the  following  day  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  Egyptian-Jordan-Syrian  military  command  was  agreed  upon,  to  be 
headed  by  the  Egyptian  commander-in-chief  in  the  event  of  major 
hostilities  with  Israel.8  Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  rapid  deterioration 
in  Franco-Egyptian  relations.  On  18  October,  two  days  after  the  Paris 
meeting,  the  French  government  took  a  step  which  it  had  hitherto  avoided, 
although  it  had  long  claimed  that  unrest  in  Algeria  was  being  fomented  in 

1  Times,  8  October  1956.  2  Ibid.,  16  October  1956. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1956.  4  Times,  8  October  1956. 

5  The  Record  on  Suez  ( Manchester  Guardian,  November  1956),  p.  1 1. 

6  Times,  17  and  18  October  1956:  Iraq  was  unwilling  to  put  its  troops  under  Jordanian  com¬ 
mand  because  of  the  fear  that  they  might  be  infected  by  Egyptian  influences  which  were  thought 
to  be  prevalent  in  Jordan.  The  Jordanians  were  suspicious  about  permitting  the  entry  of  Iraqi 
troops  if  they  were  not  under  Jordanian  control,  fearing  that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get  rid  of  them 
again  and  that  they  would  try  to  exercise  political  influence ;  they  were  also  suspicious  of  Iraq’s 
connexion  with  the  Baghdad  pact. 

7  Ibid.,  23  October  1956. 


8  Manchester  Guardian,  25  October  1956. 
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Egypt,1  and  seized  the  yacht  Athos ,  sailing  under  a  master  of  British  origin, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  carrying  arms  from  Alexandria  to  the  anti-French 
forces  in  Algeria.  In  this  way  it  provided  itself  with  the  ‘proof’  it  needed 
of ‘direct  intervention’  by  the  Egyptian  government  in  the  Algerian  drama, 
and  also  with  a  substantial  reason  for  recalling  its  ambassador  from  Cairo, 
which  it  did  on  23  October.2  The  previous  day,  by  forcing  down  a 
Moroccan  aircraft  carrying  the  leaders  of  the  Algerian  Liberation  Front, 
who  had  been  consulting  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  taking  them 
prisoner — an  act  described  by  the  Moroccan  government  as  ‘pure  piracy’ 
— the  French  further  embroiled  themselves  with  the  Arab  world.3  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Israeli  ambassadors  in  London,  Washington, 
Paris  and  Moscow  had  been  recalled  for  consultations  with  Mrs.  Meir  on 
18  October,4  and  reports  continued  to  flow  in  that  Israeli  mobilization  was 
continuing  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  threat  to  reinforce  Jordan  from  Iraq 
had  been  dropped.5  On  23  October  M.  Pineau  landed  at  London  airport 
at  8  p.m.,  dined  with  Mr.  Lloyd  at  1  Carlton  Gardens,  was  joined  by  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  at  10  p.m.  and  left  for  Paris  an  hour  later — a  visit  the 
‘suddenness’  of  which  was  remarked  at  the  time,  and  which  was  later 
alleged  to  have  been  undertaken  to  inform  the  British  ministers  that  Israel 
was  now  ready  to  launch  a  preventive  war  against  Nasser.6  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  American  intelligence  agencies  reported  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
volume  of  official  encoded  wireless  and  cable  traffic  passing  between  Paris 
and  Tel  Aviv, 7  and  the  cumulative  evidence  was  taken  so  seriously  in 
Washington  that  President  Eisenhower,  who  had  already  sent  Ben-Gurion 
a  ‘previous  recommendation  that  no  forcible  initiative  be  taken’,  despatched 
a  further  strong  warning  to  the  Israeli  prime  minister  on  27  October,  and 
at  the  same  time  sought  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  joint  consultation 
with  England  and  France.8 

Ameiican  efforts  to  bring  pressure  on  Israel  had,  it  would  seem,  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  President  Eisenhower’s  intervention 
‘convinced  the  Israeli  government  that  it  must  act  at  once  before  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  policy  developed’,9  and  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  be 
provided  by  the  unrest  in  Hungary,  which  culminated  in  Soviet  armed 
intervention  on  24  October  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  tie  Russia’s 
hands  for  some  time.10  As  a  result,  it  is  believed,  Israel’s  military  plans 


1  Cf-  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  88. 

Manchester  Guardian ,  19  October  1956;  Times,  24  October  1956. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  277. 

4  Times,  17  October  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1956. 

Observer,  11  November  1956. 

1 95^tmeS’  ^  °Ct°ber  19565  Cf‘  Time’  12  November  1956;  Frankfurter  Allg.  feitung,  15  November 

7  Observer,  1 1  November  1 956. 

8  Documents,  1956,  p.  260. 

9  Times,  20  November  1956. 


10  Cf.  below,  p.  1  o  1 . 
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were  advanced  by  one  week  from  5  November  to  29  October.1  On  25 
October,  after  minor  frontier  incidents  on  21  and  24  October,  an  Israeli 
spokesman  announced  that  Egyptian  fedayeen,  operating  from  Sinai  and 
the  Gaza  strip,  had  recommenced  their  incursions  into  Israeli  territory. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  insisted  that  the  so-called  ‘pact  of  Amman’ 
— that  is  to  say,  the  agreement  of  24  October  for  military  co-operation 
between  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Syria — had  placed  Israel  in  a  situation  of 
‘direct  and  immediate  danger’,  necessitating  preventive  action.2  In  fact 
it  was  already  known  in  London  at  the  latest  on  25  October  that  ‘Israel 
was  about  to  mobilize’,3  and  thereafter  Israeli  mobilization  went  on  apace, 
until,  on  28  October,  in  spite  of  President  Eisenhower’s  warnings,  the  fact 
of  mobilization  was  officially  announced.  Meanwhile,  in  London,  following 
the  receipt  of  reports  of  Israeli  intentions,  the  cabinet  on  25  October — 
apparently  for  the  first  time — ‘discussed  the  specific  possibility  of  conflict 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  and  decided  in  principle  how  it  would  react 
if  this  occurred’.4  The  course  decided  upon  foreshadowed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  what  subsequently  occurred.  The  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments,  the  cabinet  determined,  should  at  once  call  on  both  parties  to  stop 
hostilities  and  withdraw  their  forces  to  a  distance  from  either  bank  of  the 
canal;  if  either  or  both  failed  to  comply  within  a  definite  period,  ‘then 
British  and  French  forces  would  intervene’.  This  was  four  days  before  the 
Israeli  attack  was  launched.  Subsequently  Sir  Anthony  Eden  said  that 
consultation  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  would  have 
been  preferred,  but  ‘was  not  possible  within  a  matter  of  hours’;  he  also 
stated  that  the  action  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was  not 
decided  upon  until  30  October,  when  Mollet  and  Pineau  flew  to  London 
for  a  hastily  arranged  conference.5  Mollet,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that 
‘the  only  reason’  why  the  United  States  had  not  been  informed  was  ‘that 
we  were  afraid  that  if  we  had  to  let  you  know  you  would  have  prevented 
us  doing  it — and  that  we  could  not  agree,  you  see’.6 

On  29  October  Israel  launched  its  attack  on  Egypt.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence,  barely  denied,  that  France  lent  its  support,  at  least  in  providing 
transport  aircraft  to  drop  supplies  and  to  reinforce  Israeli  contingents  at 
Eilath  on  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion.7  It  was  thus 

1  N.  Y.  Times,  i  November  1956;  King-Hall  News-Letter,  14  November  1956. 

2  In  his  speech  in  the  Knesset  on  5  March  1957;  cf.  N.T.  Times,  6  March  1957. 

3  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  522 ;  the  U.S.  administration  is  reported  to  have  had  information  of  Israeli 
mobilization  twenty-four  hours  earlier;  cf.  Washington  Post,  3  November  1956,  N.T.  Times,  19 
November  1956. 

4  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  523 ;  hitherto,  it  would  seem,  discussion  had  been  confined  to  a  ‘committee 
of  ministers’  (ibid.,  p.  550). 

5  Memoirs,  pp.  524,  526.  6  Manchester  Guardian,  10  December  1956. 

7  For  accounts  of  French  help  in  the  air,  cf.  N.T.  Times  and  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  23  November 

1956,  France-Observateur  and  Manchester  Guardian,  29  November  1956.  M.  and  S.  Bromberger  (who 
accompanied  the  French  troops  to  Cyprus  and  Port  Said)  simply  assume,  in  Secrets  of  Suez,  the 
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possible  to  keep  the  direction  of  the  Israeli  thrust  secret  until  the  last 
moment,  and  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  which  clearly  anti¬ 
cipated  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  appears  to  have  been  deceived,  since 
on  29  October  it  arranged  for  the  evacuation  of  American  citizens  not 
from  Egypt,  but  from  Jordan  and  Syria.  Meanwhile,  some  days  earlier, 
‘certain  precautions’  had  been  taken  to  bring  British  forces  to  a  state  of 
readiness;1  slower  vessels  apparently  sailed  from  Malta  on  27  October, 
two  days  before  Israel  invaded  Egypt.2  Here,  however,  we  are  concerned 
not  with  the  military  operations  but  with  the  political  aspects  and  the 
international  repercussions  of  the  war;  in  the  first  place  in  Washington, 
where  Mr.  Dulles  had  already  initiated  discussions  under  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  1950,  and  in  the  second  place  in  London,  where  the 
government  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Israeli 
decision  to  attack  on  29  October.  General  Keightley  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  he  would  have  ten  days’  notice  of  the  start  of  opera¬ 
tions — i.e.  roughly,  the  period  between  27  October  and  5  November.5 
When  news  of  the  outbreak  of  war  reached  London  on  the  evening  of 
29  October,  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the  date,  and  a  signal  was  sent  to 
Keightley  ordering  him  to  be  ready  to  take  action  on  31  October.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  which  began  at  10.00  a.m.  on  30 
October  and  lasted  until  12.45  p-m.,  when  it  was  broken  off  by  the  arrival 
of  Mollet  and  Pineau  to  discuss  with  Eden  and  Lloyd  ‘the  actual  terms  of 
the  note’  in  which  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  was  to  be  addressed  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.4  This  note  followed  closely  the  lines  of  procedure  already 
adopted  five  days  earlier,  but  there  was  one  significant  difference.  On  25 
October  it  had  been  decided  to  occupy  key  positions  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia 
and  Suez  only  if  one  or  both  of  the  combatants  failed  to  comply  with  the 
Anglo-French  terms;  in  the  notes  actually  despatched  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
on  30  October,  this  qualification  was  removed  and  the  intention  of  England 
and  France  to  occupy  these  positions  in  any  event  was  openly  stated.5 
Thus  the  Israeli  attack  ‘(of  which  France  at  least  apparently  had  some 
advance  notice)  made  it  possible  to  depict  the  expedition  which  London 
and  Paris  had  long  wished  to  undertake  as  a  fulfilment  of  wider  obligations 

active  participation  of  French  aircraft.  The  presence  of  French  aircraft  and  technicians  was  not, 
m  fact,  disputed,  only  whether  they  took  part  directly  in  operations  against  the  Egyptians.  On 
2 1  November  M.  Laforest,  French  secretary  of  state  for  air,  reviewing  the  pilots  who  had  returned 
1  om  the,  Suez  operation,  said :  ‘The  country  has  applauded  your  exploits,  but  it  will  never  know 
themaT  (Le  Monde,  22  November  1956).  1  Keightley,  Despatch,  p.  5329. 

This  ‘fact’  was  said  to  have  been  ‘revealed  by  letters  from  some  British  naval  personnel’  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  parliament;  Dawn,  12  December  1956.  According  to  reports  reaching  The 
Times,  20  November  1956,  the  British  forces  were  brought  to  a  state  of  readiness  ‘two  or  three  davs’ 
before  the  Israeli  attack.  : 

Keightley,  loc.  cit. ;  instead  of  10  days’  interval,  he  comments,  ‘in  the  event  we  got  little  more 
than  10  hours’  (p.  5328).  4  Edenj  MemoirS)  p. 

this  emerges  from  a  confrontation  of  Eden’s  statement,  ibid.,  p.  523,  with  the  texts  in  Docu¬ 
ments,  1956,  pp.  261-2. 
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relating  to  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East’.1  According  to  the 
official  British  and  French  declarations,  the  object  was  to  ‘separate  the 
belligerents’  and  stop  the  fighting;  but  Sir  Anthony  Eden  has  candidly 
recorded  the  simple  truth  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  last  taking 
‘the  action  which  we  had  long  forecast’.2 

The  talks  between  the  French  and  British  ministers  lasted  until  4.00 
p.m.  on  30  October.  At  4.15  p.m.  Eden  saw  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
Gaitskell  and  Griffiths,  and  gave  them  a  copy  of  the  statement  he  was 
about  to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons.3  Simultaneously  the  Israeli  and 
Egyptian  diplomatic  representatives  were  summoned  to  the  Foreign  Office 
where  they  received  the  text  of  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum,  calling  on 
both  sides  to  stop  all  warlike  action,  to  withdraw  their  forces  to  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  the  canal — a  stipulation  which  could,  in  fact,  only  apply 
to  Egypt  since  Israel  had  no  troops  within  the  ten  miles’  limit — and  in  the 
case  of  Egypt,  to  accept  ‘temporary’  occupation  of  Port  Said,  Ismailia  and 
Suez  by  Anglo-French  forces,  failing  acceptance  of  which  terms  within 
twelve  hours  British  and  French  troops  would  intervene  in  whatever 
strength  was  necessary  to  secure  compliance.4  ‘It  was’,  a  State  Department 
official  later  said,  ‘the  most  brutal  ultimatum  in  modern  history.’5  When 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  announced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  4.30  p.m. 
he  implied  that  the  American  government  had  been  consulted.6  In  fact, 
Lloyd  had  seen  the  United  States  ambassador,  Mr.  Winthrop  Aldrich, 
early  on  30  October  to  discuss  the  draft  resolution  which  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  put  forward  in  the  Security  Council  and  if  possible  to 
dissuade  the  Americans  from  stigmatizing  Israel  as  the  ‘aggressor’ ;  but 
nothing  was  said  to  appraise  him  of  what  was  afoot.  Summoned  again  to 
the  Foreign  Office  shortly  after  4.00  p.m.,  Mr.  Aldrich  had  his  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  from  an  agency  message  while  on  his 
way  to  receive  the  official  text.7  In  New  York  also,  where  discussions 
under  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  1950  had  been  going  on  since  28 
October,  nothing  was  said  to  enlighten  the  United  States  administration 
regarding  British  and  French  intentions,  although  plans,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  already  been  formulated  on  25  October.8  According  to  the  Tripartite 
Agreement,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  were  bound  to 
take  action  ‘immediately  .  .  .  both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations’ 

1  R.  P.  Stebbins,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs ,  1956,  p.  331. 

2  Memoirs,  p.  528,  where  he  refers  to  the  irritation  felt  in  Washington  and  New  York  ‘that  we 
and  the  French  should  at  last  have  taken  the  action  which  we  had  long  forecast’. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  527.  4  Texts  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  261-2. 

5  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  94;  cf.  Times,  1  November  1956. 

6  Cf.  the  text  of  his  statement  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  262-3. 

7  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  pp.  24-25. 

8  President  Eisenhower  specifically  stated  that  ‘the  United  States  was  not  consulted  in  any  way 
about  any  phase  of  these  actions  nor  were  we  informed  of  them  in  advance’  {Document,  1956, 
p.  268);  in  fact,  his  ‘first  knowledge’  was  ‘obtained  through  press  reports’  (ibid.,  p.  263). 
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to  prevent  a  violation  of  ‘frontiers  or  armistice  lines’;1  but  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  brushed  the  agreement  aside,  in  the  exchanges  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  October,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  inapplicable  because 
it  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Egyptian  government.2 

When  the  news  of  the  Israeli  attack  reached  Washington  on  29  October, 
Mr.  Dulles  immediately  announced  that  he  would  refer  it  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  following  day;  and  the  Council  was  actually  discussing  the 
United  States  resolution  when  the  Soviet  delegate  read  out  a  press 
despatch  summarizing  the  statement  made  at  4.30  p.m.  by  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  British  and  French  delegates 
immediately  adopted  the  position  that  nothing  could  usefully  be  done  by 
the  Security  Council  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  own  governments  had 
already  taken  action;  but  Cabot  Lodge  refused  to  countenance  this 
argument  and  insisted  on  introducing  the  United  States  resolution,  calling 
on  Israel  to  withdraw  its  forces  and  on  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  refrain  from  ‘force  or  the  threat  of  force’  and  to  withhold  ‘military, 
economic  or  financial  assistance  to  Israel’.3  This  motion  gained  seven 
affirmative  votes,  including  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  British  and  French  vetoes.4  A  second  motion  in  similar  terms  put 
forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  vetoed  in  the  same  way.5  Urgent  appeals 
by  President  Eisenhower  to  the  British  and  French  prime  ministers  to 
refrain  from  carrying  out  their  ultimatum  were  ignored.6  In  London 
also  the  opposition  leader,  Mr.  Gaitskell,  asked  the  government  to  refrain 
from  action  and  to  await  the  verdict  of  the  Security  Council;  but  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  refused  to  give  any  assurances.7  Meanwhile,  the  ultimatum 
was  running  out.  Israel  formally  offered  to  accept  the  Anglo-French 
conditions,  if  Egypt  did  likewise;8  but  it  was  unthinkable  that  Egypt 
should  agree — as  the  Egyptian  representative  at  the  United  Nations 
observed  a  couple  of  days  later,  the  last  ‘temporary’  British  occupation  of 
Egyptian  territory  had  lasted  74  years9 — and  President  Nasser  accordingly 
informed  Sir  Humphrey  Trevelyan  that  Egypt,  ‘having  been  attacked  by 
enemy  forces  on  its  own  territory’,  would  not  give  up  the  fight.10  Hence 
at  5.30  a.m.  on  31  October  the  ultimatum  expired,  and  the  same  day 
aircraft  based  on  Cyprus  launched  the  first  attacks  against  Egyptian 
territory.  Was  the  country  at  war?  Pressed  to  answer  in  the  House  of 

1  For  the  text  of  the  agreement,  cf.  Documents,  1955,  p.  337. 

3  World  Today,  vol.  xii  (1956),  p.  481 ;  cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  528.  But  the  Tripartite  Declara¬ 
tion,  as  was  widely  pointed  out  at  the  time,  had  never  been  in  any  way  dependent  upon  Egyptian 
acceptance;  cf.  King-Hall  News-Letter,  21  November  1956. 

3  Times,  31  October  1956. 

4  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  p.  264;  Australia  and  Belgium  abstained  from  voting. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  264-5. 

6  U.S.  in  World  Affairs,  1956,  p.  333;  cf.  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  528. 

7  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  558,  col.  1283.  8  Documents,  1956,  p.  243. 

9  Orient  ii,  p.  132.  10  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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Commons,  Eden  declared  at  first  that  he  was  ‘not  in  any  way  prepared  to 
give  the  House  any  details’,  but  finally  conceded  that,  although  there  had 
been  no  declaration  of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  a  state  of ‘armed 
conflict’.1 

The  Anglo-French  ultimatum  and  the  air  bombardment  of  Egypt  con¬ 
centrated  against  the  two  countries  committing  the  aggression  the  hostility 
of  almost  the  entire  civilized  world.  In  the  subsequent  debates  at  the 
United  Nations  almost  the  only  governments  found  voting  on  the  side  of 
England  and  France  were  Australia,  Belgium  and  (less  frequently)  New 
Zealand.  In  the  United  States  anger  was  intense;  veteran  reporters  said 
they  could  not  remember  ever  seeing  American  opinion,  both  official  and 
public,  so  incensed.2  Mr.  Dulles  expressed  his  ‘extreme  displeasure’  to  the 
British  charge  d’affaires,3  and  no  doubt  was  left  that  Britain,  France  and 
Israel  were  believed  to  have  executed  a  preconcerted  operation  about 
which  the  United  States  had  been  deliberately  left  in  the  dark;  indeed,  the 
charge  of  collusion,  subsequently  to  be  reinforced,  was  brought  as  early  as 
30  October  by  official  quarters  in  Washington.4  The  consternation  felt  in 
Washington  was  equally  apparent  in  the  capitals  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  continuous  consultation  between  governments,  a  system  in  which 
champions  of  Commonwealth  unity  took  such  pride,  had  clearly  failed  in 
this  instance.  Government  after  government  announced  that  it  had  neither 
been  consulted  nor  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  British,  though  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  regular  consultations 
had  taken  place.5  Alone  among  the  prime  ministers,  Mr.  Menzies,  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Canberra,  stated  that  the  United 
Kingdom  government  was  ‘not  at  fault’ ;  he  approved  their  policy  and 
appreciated  that  there  had  been  no  time  for  consulting  him.6  Mr.  Holland 
in  New  Zealand,  after  calling  a  cabinet  meeting  on  31  October,  withheld 
all  comment  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  then  issued  a  guarded  statement 
to  the  effect  that  police  action  had  been  necessary,  but  hoped  that  fuller 
information  would  justify  the  step  taken.7  In  South  Africa  the  minister  of 
external  affairs  seemed  well  content  that  the  lack  of  information  relieved 
him  of  all  responsibility  for  the  Suez  episode,  perhaps  reflecting  that  the 
diversion  of  traffic  would  be  greatly  to  South  African  advantage.8  In 
Ottawa  Mr.  St.  Laurent  issued  a  statement  making  it  clear  that  Canada 
had  not  been  consulted  and  ‘regretting’  Britain  s  action,  while  the  prime 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  558,  coll.  1453,  1641,  1643.  ‘There  has  been  no  declaration  of  war’,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  added.  The  question  whether  or  not  the  Suez  operations  constituted  a  ‘war’  is 
formal  and  technical  and  does  not  require  discussion  here;  it  seems,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  character¬ 
istic  of  modern  wars  that  they  are  begun  without  a  formal  declaration.  Diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  Kingdom  were  severed  by  Egypt  on  i  November. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  i  November  1956.  3  Times,  1  November  1956. 

4  Ibid.,  31  October  and  1  November  1956.  5  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  558,  col.  1569. 

6  Times,  1  November  1956-  7  Ibid'>  2  November  1956. 

8  Johannesburg  Star,  2  November  195®- 
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ministeis  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Pakistan  signed  a  joint  statement  condemn¬ 
ing  Anglo-French  aggression’.1  Ceylon  sought  an  assurance  that  British 
bases  in  that  country  would  not  be  used  for  the  Suez  war,  and  in  Pakistan 
tumultuous  public  meetings  demanded  withdrawal  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth.2  Never  before  had  there  been  such  disarray;  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Commonwealth,  so  frequently  foretold,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  reality.  It  is  true  that  opinion  in  all  the  older  Commonwealth 
countries,  as  in  England,  was  divided,  and  those  who  studied  the  trends  of 
public  emotion  reported  undercurrents  of  satisfaction  that  the  Egyptians 
were  getting  their  deserts;  but  in  no  country  was  there  any  sign  of  a  loyal 
rallying  to  the  British  side. 

In  the  Middle  East  also  it  was  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  rather  than 
the  Israeli  invasion  of  Sinai  that  shocked  opinion.  To  Arabs  the  demand 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  should  each  withdraw  ten  miles  from  the 
Suez  canal  seemed  deliberately  calculated  to  leave  Israel  in  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Sinai,  while  obliging  the  Egyptians  to  abandon  con¬ 
siderable  parts  of  their  own  territory;  and  the  British  veto  on  the  United 
States  resolution  calling  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  behind  the  armistice 
lines  seemed  to  confirm  this  view.3  In  spite  of  Eden’s  statement  that  his 


government  would  ‘ensure  that  the  Israeli  forces  will  withdraw  from 
Egyptian  territory  ,4  Arabs  everywhere  were  convinced  that  Britain  was 
in  league  with  the  Zionists,  and  any  conceivable  doubts  were  removed  by 
the  ‘Voice  of  Britain’  broadcasts  from  Cyprus  which,  ‘in  Arabic  of  brutal 
coarseness’,  threatened  the  Egyptians  with  destruction  because  they  had 
committed  the  ‘sin’  of  placing  their  confidence  in  Abdul  Nasser.3  As  a 
result  of  these  broadcasts  and  of  the  leaflets  dropped  by  British  and  French 
aircraft  politically  conscious  Arabs  everywhere  were  convinced  that  ‘the 
purpose  was  to  get  rid  of  Nasser  and  take  control  of  the  canal’.6  The 
consequences  were  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Nuri  es-Said  assured  the 
Egyptian  government  that  Iraq  would  send  any  aid  asked  for  as  a  result 
o  Israel  s  attack,  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  France;  Syrian 
and  Iraqi  troops  moved  into  Jordan;  Saudi  Arabia  announced  its  intention 
of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  stopping  the 
sa  e  of  ol1  to  Britain  and  France  until  further  notice,  and  Syria  severed 
relations  with  both  France  and  Britain.?  More  serious,  on  4  November 
three  oil  pumping  stations  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  were  destroyed 
m  Syria  and  since,  on  2  and  3  November,  block-ships  had  been  sunk  in 
the  canal,  the  flow  of  oil  ground  to  a  halt.*  In  the  United  States  it  was 
made  clear  that  America,  which  at  an  earlier  stage  had  made  plans  to  supply 
l  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  96;  The  Record  on  Suez  ( Manchester  Guardian,  1956),  p.  is 
WWU  ^0Ve^er  1956.  3  ionides;V  1,  p5.  I7o. 

6  Ywl  y>  V°L  XU  (I956)’  P‘  484-  5  Ionides,  op.  cit.,  p.  ,7,. 

IbicL,  p.  177.  7  World  Today,  vol.  xii  (1956),  pp.  481  48s  48s  48-7 

Orient  ii,  pp.  128-9;  Ionides,  op.  cit.,  p.  173.  ^  PP  4  ’  4  3’  ^  ^ 
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any  deficiencies  to  the  extent  of  800,000  barrels  a  day,  was  in  no  mood  to 
help  out.1  Meanwhile,  in  England,  the  prime  minister’s  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  30  October  produced  a  storm,  which  soon  spread 
from  parliament  to  the  country.  Mr.  Gaitskell  accused  the  government  of 
‘an  act  of  disastrous  folly’  and  described  the  ultimatum  as  ‘not  only  the 
abandonment  but  a  positive  assault  upon  the  three  principles  which  have 
governed  British  foreign  policy  for,  at  any  rate,  the  last  ten  years — solidarity 
with  the  Commonwealth,  the  Anglo-American  alliance  and  adherence  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations’.2  The  government  majority  slumped 
to  52,  and  evidence  grew  that  it  was  not  only  on  the  opposition  benches 
that  misgiving  was  rife.  The  Times,  solidly  behind  the  government  in 
September,  expressed  ‘deep  disquiet’ ;  the  Observer  described  the  Eden 
government  as  ‘internationally  discredited’,  and  announced  that  ‘Eden 
must  go’ ;  the  Economist  wrote  that  the  attack  on  Egypt,  ‘against  the  reasoned 
urging  of  the  world,  and  under  cover  of  a  smokescreen  of  obfuscatory 
statements’,  could  ‘arouse  no  confident  support’.3  Reports  of  divisions  in 
the  conservative  ranks  were  confirmed  when  the  minister  of  state,  Mr. 
Anthony  Nutting,  resigned  on  31  October,  followed  on  5  November  by 
Sir  Edward  Boyle,  the  economic  secretary  to  the  treasury.4  By  6  November 
it  was  believed  that  some  thirty  conservatives  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
vote  against  the  government  unless  there  were  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
and  that  Eden’s  announcement  at  6  p.m.  on  6  November  that  British  forces 
would  cease  fire  at  midnight  unless  attacked  was  only  secured,  in  the  face 
of  French  insistence  on  fighting  until  the  declared  objectives  had  been 
achieved,  after  a  cabinet  crisis  and  threats  of  resignation  from  Mr.  R.  A. 
Butler,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr.  Heathcoat-Amory,  minister  of  agriculture,  and 
Sir  Walter  Monckton,  paymaster-general.5 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  the  Security  Council,  halted  by  the  British 
and  French  veto,  had  quickly  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  General 
Assembly  into  action.  A  letter  from  the  Egyptian  foreign  minister,  asking 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  ‘threat  of  force’  by  the  English  and 
French  governments,  was  placed  on  the  agenda  on  30  October.6  The  next 
day  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
in  which  he  indicated  that,  unless  positive  action  were  taken  without 
delay,  he  might  feel  compelled  to  resign  his  office.7  The  Jugoslav  repre¬ 
sentative  then  proposed  the  summoning  of  an  emergency  session  of  the 

1  Times,  2  November  1956.  2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  558,  col.  1454. 

3  Times,  31  October  1956;  Observer,  4  November  1956;  Economist,  3  November  1956. 

4  The  Record  on  Suez,  p.  13. 

5  Cf.  Orient  ii,  p.  140.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  dissident  group  was  led  by  Sir  Lionel 

Heald,  who  had  earlier  criticized  Eden’s  policy  (cf.  above  p.  28).  The  reality  of  the  threat  is 
confirmed,  in  suitably  discreet  terms,  by  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  557- 

6  Orient  ii,  p.  131. 

7  Times,  1  November  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  2  November  1956. 
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General  Assembly,  and  this  motion — which  could  not  be  vetoed  because 
of  its  procedural  character — was  adopted  in  face  of  British  and  French 
objections.1  When  the  General  Assembly  met  the  following  day,  i  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  quickly  rejected  Anglo-French  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  on  its  agenda,  and  proceeded  to  consider  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dulles  urging  ‘all  parties’  to  ‘agree  to  an  immediate 
cease-fire’  and  resolving  that  the  General  Assembly  should  remain  in 
emergency  session  until  the  resolution  had  been  complied  with.2  British 
and  French  attempts,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  shift  the  onus  of  responsibility 
to  the  Soviet  Union  misfired  completely,3  and  in  the  early  hours  of  2 
November  the  resolution  was  passed  by  64  votes  to  5.+  It  was  the  largest 
majority  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  as  Mr.  Dulles  said 
afterwards,  ‘never  before’  had  ‘there  been  an  example  of  such  solidarity  in 
dealing  with  such  a  grave  matter’.5  But  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  left  no  doubt  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  halt  their  action.6  A 
reply  approved  by  the  cabinet  and  despatched  on  the  evening  of  2  Novem¬ 
ber  affirmed  the  British  and  French  view  that  ‘police  action  must  be 
carried  through’,  but  stated  that  the  two  governments  would  be  willing  to 
stop  their  military  action  if  the  United  Nations  were  prepared  to  constitute 
and  Egypt  and  Israel  to  accept  a  task  force  to  keep  the  peace,  provided 
always  that  in  the  meantime,  until  the  United  Nations  force  is  constituted, 
both  combatants  agree  to  accept  forthwith  limited  detachments  of  Anglo- 
French  troops  to  be  stationed  between  the  combatants’. 7 

While  these  exchanges  were  going  on  the  Israeli  forces  had  made  a  rapid 
advance,  facilitated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Egyptian  units  to  meet  the 
expected  Anglo-French  landings,  had  occupied  the  Gaza  strip  and  the 
Red  Sea  islands  of  Tiran  and  Sinafir,  and  were  streaming  across  the  Sinai 
desert.8  In  these  circumstances  the  Israeli  government  was  no  more 
disposed  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  comply  with  the  United 
Nations  resolution.  In  their  view  the  armistice  agreement  of  1949  had  been 
abrogated,  and  what  was  necessary  was  not  United  Nations  intervention 
but  direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and  Egypt.15  So  far  as  England  and 
France  were  concerned,  however,  the  military  position  was  quite  different. 
The  general  expectation  had  been  that  Anglo-French  parachutists  would 

Documents,  1956,  p.  244;  Australia  and  Belgium  again  abstained. 

2  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  270-1. 

Cf.  Orient  ii,  pp.  132-3.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  had  made  a  number  of  attempts  previously,  in 
direct  correspondence  with  President  Eisenhower,  to  deflect  the  United  States  from  its  policy’ by 
raising  the  Russian  bogey,  but  without  success;  cf.  Memoirs,  pp.  452—3,  465,  467,  498. 

4  In  addition  to  England  and  France,  Israel,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  voted  against  the 
resolution,  and  six  delegations  (Belgium,  Canada,  Laos,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal  and  South 
Africa)  abstained;  Orient  ii,  p.  134.  s  The  Record  on  Suez>  p  ,3_ 

Eden ,  Memoirs,  p.  542.  7  Documents,  1956,  p.  272. 

Cf.  O’Ballance,  The  Sinai  Campaign,  pp.  145,  159,  166. 

Cf.  the  Israeli  aide-memoire  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  Documents,  1956,  pp.  272—4. 
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land  in  the  Canal  zone  immediately  on  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum  in  the 
early  hours  of  31  October;1  but  unaccountably  the  assault  hung  fire,  and 
in  spite  of  statements  from  Cyprus  and  Paris  on  1  and  2  November  that 
landings  had  taken  or  were  about  to  take  place,  and  a  similar  statement 
in  England  by  Mr.  Enoch  Powell,  paratroops  were  not  dropped  until 
5  November  and  the  seaborne  invasions  only  occurred  the  following 
morning.  By  this  time,  however,  Egypt  and  Israel  had  accepted  the  cease¬ 
fire  appeal  and,  according  to  the  latter,  all  fighting  had  ceased  between 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  troops  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,2  and  the  argument 
that  a  ‘police  action’  was  necessary  ‘to  stop  the  hostilities’  and  to  ‘separate 
the  combatants’3  was  no  longer  very  plausible.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  delay  in  launching  the  Anglo-French  operations 
gave  rise  to  considerable  speculation.  According  to  the  official  view,  the 
operation  went  according  to  plan,  and  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the 
assault  forces  would  be  landed  before  6  November;4  but  this  makes  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  shortness  of  the  ultimatum  ( 1 2  hours)  and  the 
threat  to  take  appropriate  action  immediately  thereafter.5  A  second  view 
is  that  there  was  disagreement  between  the  French  and  British  military 
staffs,  the  former  intending  to  throw  in  the  airborne  forces  immediately 
the  ultimatum  had  expired  (i.e.  on  31  October  or  1  November),  the  latter 
to  hold  them  back  and  use  them  only  as  a  spearhead  for  the  seaborne 
forces,  and  that  the  latter  view  prevailed.6  A  third  view  is  that  there  was 
strong  opposition  in  the  British  cabinet— which  had  only  partly  been 
placed  in  the  picture7- — and  that  this  opposition  was  not  finally  overcome 
until  4  November  after  repeated  visits  to  London  by  Pineau,  ultimately 
reinforced  by  the  French  strong  man,  Bourges-Maunoury.8  What  seems 
likely,  in  any  event,  is  that  the  Israeli  decision  to  launch  their  invasion  on 
29  October,  rather  than  some  days  later,  took  the  British,  if  not  the  French, 
by  surprise,  and  dislocated  the  operations  they  had  planned  to  make  against 
Egypt  under  cover  of  the  Israeli  attack.9  The  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
their  operations  (apart  from  air  raids)  did  not  commence  until  fighting 

1  This  was  the  impression  formed  by  the  United  States  administration ;  cf.  the  statement  by  the 
president’s  press  secretary,  ibid.,  p.  263. 

2  Watt,  Documents  on  the  Suez  Crisis,  p.  29.  Egypt  notified  compliance  on  4  November,  Israel  on 
5  November;  Documents,  1956,  pp.  279,  283. 

3  Eden,  Memoirs,  pp.  536,  542.  4  Keightley,  Despatch,  p.  5330. 

5  This  point  is  commented  upon  in  particular  by  King-Hall,  News-Letter,  21  and  28  November 

1956.  As,  according  to  Keightley,  48  hours  was  allowed  for  the  preliminary  bombing  operations, 
there  was  on  this  reckoning  no  military  advantage  in  announcing  them  before  3  November. 

6  This  is  the  position  put  rather  melodramatically  by  the  Brombergers,  Secrets  of  Suez,  pp. 
66  sqq.;  it  is  confirmed  in  some  degree  by  Keightley,  op.  cit.,  p.  5330. 

7  The  Suez  question  had  been  handled  in  the  main  not  by  the  ‘full  cabinet’  but  by  a  ‘committee 
of  ministers’  (Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  550),  and  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  only  appears  to  have  been  fully 
apprised  of  the  situation  from  about  25  October;  cf.  above,  p.  57. 

8  Orient  ii,  p.  126;  cf.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  104-5. 

9  Wint  and  Calvocoressi,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelis  had  ceased,  inevitably  provoked  a 
hostile  reaction  throughout  the  world;  it  seemed  only  too  plainly  to 
confirm,  if  confirmation  were  necessary,  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan’s  accusation 
that  what  the  British  and  French  governments  really  intended  was  ‘not  a 
military  action  to  separate  Egyptian  and  Israeli  troops’  but  ‘a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Egyptian  government  in  the  most  brutal  terms’.1 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  the  Anglo-French  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  2  November  produced  a  sharp  reaction  and 
on  4  November  a  new  resolution,  put  forward  by  nineteen  Afro-Asian 
nations,  calling  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply  with  the  previous 
resolution,  and  this  time  setting  a  time-limit  of  twelve  hours,  was  passed 
by  59  votes  to  5.2  But  the  obvious  weakness  of  these  resolutions — and  one, 
it  was  freely  alleged,  upon  which  Britain  and  France  had  counted  in 
making  their  plans — was  that  they  lacked  all  sanctions  or  other  methods  of 
implementation.  This  weakness  had  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Lester  Pearson  during  the  debate  on  2  November,  and  had  led  him  to  make 
the  tentative  suggestion  that  a  United  Nations  force  should  be  constituted, 
to  separate  the  combatants  pending  a  settlement  of  the  questions  of  Palestine 
and  the  Suez  canal.3  Invited  by  Mr.  Dulles  to  make  ‘concrete  proposals’ 
in  the  sense  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  accordingly  submitted  a 
further  resolution  calling  up  on  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  within  48 
hours  a  plan  for  an  emergency  force,  ‘to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation 
of  hostilities’,4  and  after  this  had  been  passed  by  57  votes  to  none  (with 
19  abstentions,  including  Great  Britain  and  France)  and  the  Secretary- 
General  had  submitted  his  report — the  main  point  of  which  was  that 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  contingents  should  be  ‘drawn  from  countries 
which  are  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council’  (thus  specifically 
excluding  England  and  France)5 — a  further  resolution  moved  by  Canada, 
Colombia  and  Norway  was  passed  in  the  early  hours  of  5  November 
definitely  establishing  a  United  Nations  Command  under  General  Burns.6 
Since,  apparently,  the  British  and  French  governments  approved  Mr.  Lester 
Pearson  s  views  and  had  drafted  their  reply  to  the  resolution  of  2  November 
in  the  light  of  them,7  it  was  curious  that  they  declined  to  support  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  558,  col.  1965. 

Text  in  Documents,  1956,  p.  274;  the  time-limit  was  extended  by  Mr.  Hammarskjold  for  a 
further  9  hours;  ibid.,  p.  275,  n.  4.  The  five  contrary  votes  were  cast  by  England,  France,  Israel, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  12  countries  abstained. 

3  Orient  ii,  pp.  134-5.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  subsequently  claimed  ( Memoirs ,  pp.  536,  541)  that 
Mr.  Pearson  was  merely  developing  an  idea  which  he  (Sir  Anthony  Eden)  ‘had  advocated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  day  before’ ;  but  evidence  to  substantiate  this  claim  is  not  easy  to  find,  and 
Eden  s  vague  remark  about  welcoming  ‘the  participation  of  many  other  nations  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement  and  in  upholding  it’  is  more  suggestive  of  a  revivified  users’  association  than  of  a 
military  force,  and  has  little  resemblance  to  Pearson’s  concrete  scheme. 

4  Documents,  1956,  p.  275. 

6  H°7he  rep0rt’  which  was  Produced  the  same  day  (4  November),  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  281-3. 

1  ■>  PP-  284  5-  7  Cf.  Eden,  Alemoirs,  pp.  541-2. 
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resolutions  of  4  and  5  November,  the  latter  of  which  was  carried  in  spite  of 
protests  by  the  French  and  British  representatives.1  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  had  directed  a  strong  note  to  the  British  foreign  minister, 
stating  that  the  conditions  in  the  British  reply  were  entirely  unacceptable 
and  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  stationing  Anglo-French  troops 
between  the  combatants,  and  calling  upon  the  United  Kingdom  ‘to  bring 
to  a  halt  all  hostile  military  actions  in  the  area  by  20.00  GMT.,  Sunday, 
4  November’.2  The  reply  of  Britain  and  France  was  to  land  forces  in 
Egypt  at  dawn  on  5  November  and  bombard  Port  Said. 

With  the  definite  launching  of  the  Anglo-French  attack  on  Egypt,  the 
situation  immediately  deteriorated.  Egypt  had  immediately  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  resolution  of  4  November  to  halt  all  military  action  by 
20.00  GMT.3  Israel  followed  suit  on  5  November.4  The  British  and  French 
replies,  on  the  contrary,  were  prevaricating;  although  this  time  they 
welcomed  'the  idea  which  seems  to  underlie’  the  Canadian  resolution, 
they  declined  to  ‘cease  all  military  action’  until  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
governments  had  signified  acceptance  of,  and  the  United  Nations  had 
endorsed  a  plan  for,  an  international  force.5  But  by  now  pressure  was 
being  intensified.  In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  government,  which  had 
remained  diplomatically  inactive  during  the  previous  week,  its  hands  tied 
and  its  reputation  tarnished  by  its  intervention  in  Hungary,6  sprang  into 
action.  In  a  note  of  4  November,  protesting  against  the  closing  of  certain 
zones  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  Anglo-French  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  noting  in  particular  that  ‘these 
unlawful  actions  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  .  .  .  had  been  taken 
after  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
.  .  .  went  on  record  in  favour  of  an  immediate  cease-fire’,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  placed  ‘responsibility  for  all  possible  consequences’  on  the  British 
and  French  governments.7  The  following  day,  when  the  Anglo-French 
landings  were  known,  Mr.  Bulganin  addressed  personal  letters  to  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  M.  Guy  Mollet  and  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  warning  them  that 
‘the  war  in  Egypt  can  spread  to  other  countries  and  turn  into  a  third 
world  war’  and  expressing  Soviet  determination  ‘to  crush  the  aggressors 


1  Orient  ii,  p.  135. 

2  Documents,  1956,  pp.  277-9;  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  informed 
Lloyd,  ‘would  exclude  such  an  arrangement’  (i.e.  the  ‘stationing  of  Anglo-French  troops  between 
the  combatants,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  force’)  ‘as  a  possible  condition  for 
a  cease-fire’.  Simultaneously  notes  were  sent  to  Dr.  Fawzi  and  Mrs.  Meir,  calling  upon  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  halt  military  operations  by  the  same  time  (ibid.,  pp.  275-7). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  283.  In  an  earlier  reply  (ibid.,  p.  279)  Mrs.  Meir  had  avoided  the  issue  by  asking 
for  clarification  of  five  questions ;  now  she  wrote  ‘to  make  it  clear’  that  this  request  did  ‘not  affect 
the  cease-fire  undertakings’. 

5  For  the  British  reply,  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  283-4;  for  that  of  France,  Orient  ii,  p.  214. 

6  Below,  p.  125.  7  Documents,  1956,  pp.  280-1. 
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by  the  use  of  force’.1  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  further  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower,  pointing  out  that  the  situation  in  Egypt  called  for  immediate 
and  decisive  action  and  that,  if  such  action  were  not  taken,  the  United 
Nations  might  easily  collapse,  and  suggesting  joint  Soviet-American 
military  intervention  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.2  This 
Soviet  initiative  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  as  ‘unthinkable’;3  but 
rejection  of  joint  Soviet-American  intervention  made  it  all  the  more 
necessary — if  the  United  States  were  not  to  appear  unwilling  in  Afro- 
Asian  eyes  to  take  positive  steps  to  halt  Anglo-French  aggresssion — for 
Washington  to  act  on  its  own.  Hence,  after  the  Security  Council  had 
rejected  a  Soviet  motion4  asking  for  endorsement  of  joint  Soviet-American 
intervention,  unless  the  Anglo-French  operations  were  halted  within 
twelve  hours,  Washington  exerted  intense  pressure  in  London.5  By  now 
Moscow  radio  was  calling  for  volunteers  and  arms  for  Egypt,6  and  it  had 
become  doubly  urgent,  in  American  eyes,  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end 
and  secure  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  before  the 
international  situation  deteriorated  further.  So  serious  had  the  situation 
become  that  the  Swiss  government,  in  view  of  the  menacing  possibility  of  a 
third  world  war,  proposed  a  conference  of  the  British,  French,  American, 
Soviet  and  possibly  the  Indian  heads  of  government  at  Geneva.7  In  the 
event,  this  initiative  proved  unnecessary.  At  dusk  on  6  November, 
British  and  French  troops  completed  the  occupation  of  Port  Said, 
and  prepared  to  advance  down  the  canal  to  Ismailia  and  Suez;  but  by 
then  the  decision  to  call  off  the  invasion  had  been  taken.  At  17.00  hours 
GMT.  orders  were  received  from  London  to  cease  fire  at  23.59  hours 
GMT.,  by  which  time  the  leading  allied  forces  were  some  23  miles  south 
of  Port  Said.  According  to  General  Keightley’s  estimate  another  five 
days — assuming  no  military  intervention  from  outside — would  have  been 
required  to  complete  the  operation.8 

The  decision  to  call  off  the  operation  was  taken  by  the  British  cabinet, 
which  met  at  9.45  a.m.  on  6  November,  and  was  announced  by  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  6  p.m.  the  same  day.  It  was 
noticed  that  it  was  not  preceded  by  a  meeting  with  the  French  ministers 
and  that  in  Paris  a  parallel  announcement  did  not  take  place  until  the 

r  Documents,  1956,  pp.  288-92.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  292-4. 

3  It  was  also  described  as  ‘an  obvious  attempt  to  divert  world  attention  from  the  Hungarian 
tragedy’;  ibid.,  pp.  294-5.  In  the  American  view  ‘neither  Soviet  nor  any  other  military  forces 
should  now  enter  the  Middle  East  area  except  under  United  Nations  mandate’;  but  the  Soviet 
government  had  not  suggested  that  they  should;  what  Bulganin  suggested  was  ‘joint  and 
immediate  use’  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  ‘on  a  decision  of  the  United  Nations’. 

4  For  the  text,  cf.  Orient  ii,  p.  223. 

5  Eden,  Memoirs,  p.  558,  says,  no  doubt  with  deliberate  vagueness,  that  ‘the  United  States 
government  in  particular’  ‘used  every  resource  at  their  command,  and  they  were  many’. 

6  World  Today,  vol.  xii,  p.  487.  7  Orient  ii,  p.  139. 

8  Despatch,  pp.  5330,  5334. 
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following  day.1  What  part  Soviet  threats  and  pressure  played  in  this 
decision  cannot  be  decided;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  had  a  deter¬ 
minative  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  British  cabinet.  Far  more  serious 
appears  to  have  been  the  pressure  from  Washington,  which  took  the  form 
(it  was  generally  believed)  of  private  threats  of  economic  sanctions.2 
Before  the  cabinet  met,  Sir  Anthony  Eden  informs  us,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  been  to  see  the  foreign  secretary  about  the  financial 
position,  which  was  ‘grim’.3  The  cost  of  the  military  operations  themselves 
was  estimated  at  some  £100  m.;  indirect  losses  through  the  cutting  of  the 
pipe-line  in  Syria  and  the  blocking  of  the  canal  were  estimated  at  around 
£60  m.  a  month.  More  immediately  serious  was  the  drain  on  the  dollar 
and  gold  reserves,  which  fell  by  $57  m.  in  September,  $84  m.  in  October, 
and  $279  m.  (representing  some  15  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  November.4 
The  consequences,  as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  records,  ‘could  have  been  decisive 
within  the  next  few  days’.5  This,  it  would  seem,  was  the  operative  factor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  determined  them  to  call  a  halt,  in 
spite  of  French  protests,  before  their  declared  objectives  had  been  achieved. 
A  further  note  from  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on  the  evening  of  5  November, 
formally  announcing  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire, 
offered  a  way  out.6  Since  the  fighting  had  now  ceased,  ‘justification  for 
further  intervention’ — as  Sir  Anthony  Eden  phrased  it — ‘ceased  with  it’.7 
France  wished  to  press  on  with  the  operations:8  the  British  cabinet  was 
apparently  unanimous  in  the  view  that  they  must  be  called  off  immediately. 
Accordingly  a  note  was  drafted  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on 
6  November  informing  him  that  the  British  government  was  ordering  its 
forces  to  cease  fire  at  midnight  GMT.9  The  note  said  nothing  about 
withdrawal ;  indeed,  it  suggested  that  British  and  French  technicians  should 
be  authorized  to  begin  at  once  the  clearing  of  the  canal.  But  at  least  it 
put  a  stop  to  further  military  operations ;  and  in  this  degree  it  marked  the 
end  of  a  chapter. 

The  international  situation,  as  the  British  and  French  columns  ground 
to  a  halt  south  of  Suez  at  midnight,  6-7  November,  showed  marked 
deterioration  by  comparison  with  that  on  25  July.  The  danger  of  a  third 
world  war,  which  some  at  least  had  taken  seriously,  had  been  avoided; 
but  international  instability  and  the  general  sense  of  insecurity  had  been 

1  Orient  ii,  p.  140;  Watt,  Documents,  p.  30. 

2  Wint  and  Calvocoressi,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  3  Memoirs,  p.  557. 

4  For  the  figures,  cf.  Eden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  556-7;  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  131.  As  against  Eden’s 
figure  of  £100  m.  for  the  operations  themselves,  Macmillan  on  13  November  gave  a  figure  of  only 
£50  million.  5  Memoirs,  p.  557. 

6  Documents,  1956,  pp.  285-6.  7  Memoirs,  p.  557. 

8  Or,  in  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  diplomatic  phraseology,  ‘would  have  liked  to  see  what  even  a 
slightly  longer  period  of  action  might  have  brought  forth’  (ibid.). 

9  Documents,  1956,  p.  301 ;  for  the  parallel  French  note,  cf.  Orient  ii,  pp.  225-6. 
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greatly  increased.  In  particular,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
was  seriously  compromised.  The  latter,  which  required  a  spectacular 
military  victory  to  assure  its  position  in  North  Africa  and  which  had  engaged 
on  the  Suez  adventure  mainly  with  this  end  in  view,  could  only  look 
forward  to  enhanced  difficulties  in  Algeria;  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  Suez  adventure  and  its  outcome  inaugurated  the  death 
throes  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  For  Great  Britain  the  Suez  war  resulted  in 
strained  relations  with  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it 
seemed  in  November  1956  as  though  the  Commonwealth  link  might  have 
been  permanently  damaged.  Perhaps  even  more  serious,  in  its  immediate 
effects,  was  the  weakening  of  the  Anglo-American  alliance,  which  had 
been  the  cornerstone  of  western  policy  since  the  war.  President  Eisenhower 
and  Mr.  Dulles  were  extraordinarily  careful,  even  at  the  moments  of 
greatest  provocation,  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  affront  to  England;  even 
when  the  Anglo-French  armed  attack  on  Egypt  had  actually  begun, 
Eisenhower  went  no  further  than  to  declare  that,  in  his  view,  their  actions 
had  ‘been  taken  in  error’,  and  in  the  next  breath  he  emphasized  America’s 
‘determination  to  retain  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  us’.1  But 
the  failure  of  confidence  exemplified  by  the  withholding  of  information 
in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  was 
unlikely  to  be  overcome  quickly;  and  relations  were  further  embittered  by 
reactions  sometimes  approaching  national  hysteria  on  both  sides.  In 
November  1956,  indeed,  anti-Americanism  could  almost  be  described  as  a 
fashionable  disease  in  Great  Britain.2  At  the  same  time  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  operation,  just  when  military  victory  appeared  to  be  within  grasp, 
led  to  bitterness  and  tension  between  England  and  France,  where  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  failure  was  thrown  on  to  the  British  government. 

In  a  wider  context,  it  even  seemed  that  the  result  of  the  Suez  war  might 
be  a  diplomatic  revolution  on  a  grand  scale.  One  result,  without  doubt, 
was  to  affirm  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  emphasize  the  position 
of  the  medium  powers,  such  as  Canada,  whose  influence  throughout  the 
crisis  was  considerable.  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  intervention  both  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  at  the  beginning  of  October,  when  he  was 
effective  in  bringing  the  parties  together  and  in  hammering  out  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  which — with  good  will  on  all  sides — might  easily  have 
prevailed,  and  later  in  galvanizing  the  Assembly  into  action  after  the 
British  and  French  vetoes,  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  play  a  positive  part;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  the  proposal  to  constitute  an  emergency  force  was 
implemented.  It  is  true  that  this  success  would  hardly  have  been  possible, 
unless  the  United  Nations  had  been  able  to  count  on  the  backing  simul¬ 
taneously  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  issues  raised  by 
1  Documents ,  1956,  p.  268.  *  Cf.  below,  p.  205. 
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the  Suez  war,  however,  necessarily  made  the  two  super-powers  genuine,  if 
uncomfortable,  bed-fellows;  for  neither  could  afford  to  be  tarred  with  the 
‘colonialist’  brush.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  speci¬ 
fically  accepted  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  special  interests  in  the 
Middle  East;  but  it  was  a  weakness  of  British  policy  that  it  confused  the 
American  recognition  of  Britain’s  special  interests  with  tacit  acceptance 
of  the  aim  of  imposing  an  ‘international’  regime  on  the  canal,  which  was 
unacceptable  not  only  to  Egypt  but  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  as 
a  whole.  A  further  mistake  was  to  try  to  frighten  the  United  States  into 
acquiescence  by  brandishing  the  Russian  bogey  and  by  the  not  very 
plausible  story  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  Nasser  to  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  the  Middle  East.1  This  propaganda,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
had  no  effect  at  all  in  Washington;  indeed,  a  striking  feature  of  the  crisis 
was  the  degree  to  which,  in  the  Security  Council  and  otherwise,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  driven  to  act  together,  or  (more 
accurately)  to  follow  similar  lines  independently.  Indeed,  one  result  of 
the  crisis  was  to  reinforce  the  school  of  thought  in  Washington  which 
believed  that  ‘the  polarisation  of  power  in  the  United  States  and  Russia 
has  resulted  in  a  stalemate  which  could  ultimately  lead  to  Russo-American 
co-operation  in  maintaining  order  in  the  world’.2  In  reality,  this  view  was 
running  far  ahead  of  facts,  and  the  real  problem  for  the  United  States 
administration  was  to  find  a  line  of  policy  which  would  simultaneously 
prove  its  genuine  interest  in  the  aspirations  of  the  ex-colonial  peoples  and 
at  the  same  time  ‘not  endanger  the  larger  interests  of  western  security’.3 
Even  so,  it  is  possible  that  Suez  would  have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  the  reappraisal  of  Soviet-American  relations,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  events  in  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  Anglo-French  intervention  in  Egypt.  President 
Eisenhower’s  blunt  rejection  of  Mr.  Bulganin’s  plea  for  joint  Soviet- 
American  intervention  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the 
Anglo-French  invasion  of  Egypt  to  a  halt  was  based  first  and  foremost  on 
the  part  played  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ‘in  defiance  of  a  decision  of  the  United 
Nations’,  in  ‘repressing  the  human  rights  of  the  Hungarian  people’.4  What 
made  the  position  in  November  1956  so  alarming  was,  indeed,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Suez  with  the  Hungarian  crisis,  the  simultaneous  ‘lapse 
into  bellicosity  and  violence’  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union.5  It  is,  therefore,  to  ‘the  Hungarian  tragedy’,  played  out  during 
the  very  days  when  British  and  French  bombs  were  falling  on  Egypt,  that 
we  must  now  turn. 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  64.  For  the  contradictions  in  the  story  of  nefarious  Russian  designs,  cf.  Wint 
and  Calvocoressi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-87. 

2  Henry  Brandon  in  The  Sunday  Times,  4  November  1956. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1  November  1956. 

4  Documents,  1956,  pp.  294-5-  5  Watt>  Documents,  p.  30. 
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While  the  crisis  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  brewing  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  unpredictable  consequences  for  the  unity  of  the  western 
alliance,  a  second  storm  was  gathering  in  central  Europe,  which  seemed  as 
though  it  might  have  equally  serious  repercussions  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
communist  bloc.  Here  the  process  of  adjustment  which  had  been  under 
way  ever  since  the  meeting  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  preceding  February  had  produced  only  minor  and 
temporary  complications  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic;  but  in  Poland  and  Hungary  the  situation 
was  more  fluid.1  In  the  former  the  Poznan  riots  at  the  end  of  June  had 
highlighted  the  precarious  economic  position  and  the  need  for  national 
consolidation;  in  the  latter  a  series  of  economic  misfortunes,  chief  among 
them  an  exceptionally  bad  harvest,  fanned  discontent  and  ruined  any 
prospect  of  stabilization  after  the  enforced  resignation  of  Matyas  Rakosi, 
the  dominant  figure  in  the  preceding  regime,  on  1 8  July.  Moreover,  the 
course  of  events  in  Poland  led  to  second  thoughts  in  Moscow  and  inevit¬ 
ably  strengthened  the  hand  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  greater 
freedom  allowed  to  the  national  communist  parties  in  eastern  Europe 
might  result  in  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the  communist  front.2  In 
particular,  it  was  feared  that  the  Jugoslav  example  might  prove  infectious 
and  that  Poland  and  Hungary  might  attempt  to  achieve  the  same  sort  of 
independence  as  Jugoslavia  had  enjoyed  since.  1948.  A  further  factor 
according  to  Marshal  Tito,3  was  the  attitude  of ‘certain  western  countries’ 
which,  ‘through  propaganda  on  the  radio,  the  dispatch  of  material  by 
balloons,  and  so  forth’,  were  ceaselessly  interfering  in  the  ‘internal’  affairs 
of  the  east  European  countries.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  interference 
had  assumed  rather  extensive  proportions’,  the  Soviet  government  feared 
that  ‘unpleasant  consequences  could  result  if  it  left  these  countries  com¬ 
pletely  and  gave  them  a  status  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  Jugoslavia’; 
‘reactionary  elements’,  it  was  thought,  ‘might  then  be  victorious’. 

Hence,  from  mid-summer  1956,  the  position  in  the  communist  bloc  was 
tense  and  perhaps  precarious.  In  Moscow,  where  apprehension  was  grow- 


1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  229  sqq. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  241-2. 

Pnbulnr  '  S^C\at ^  on  1  ‘November  1 956,  printed  by  P.  E.  Zinner,  National  Communism  and 
opular  Revolt  in  Eastern  Europe  (Columbia  University  Press,  1956),  pp.  516-41.  Tito’s  speech  is  an 

St™?  (”  lh'  °f ’h'  S°™'  *£?<  covert  hi,  discuss  S 

Khrushchev  and  otheis  in  the  preceding  September. 
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hard-bitten  Stalinist  elements’1  sought  to  reassert  their  preponder¬ 
ance  and  Khrushchev  s  policy  came  under  attack.  On  30  June  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow  put  out  a  lengthy  resolution 
which  was  clearly  a  compromise.2  Its  purpose  was  to  redefine  communist 
orthodoxy  by  combining  the  principle  of  the  ‘multiplicity’  of  the  ‘forms  of 
transition  to  socialism  with  the  ‘ideological  consolidation’  of  the  countries 
of  the  communist  world.  Three  weeks  later  a  powerful  Soviet  delegation 
led  by  Marshal  Bulganin  and  Marshal  Zhukov  went  to  Warsaw  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  the  Poles  in  the  ways  of  the  new  orthodoxy,  while  simultaneously 
the  Soviet  deputy-premier,  A.  I.  Mikoyan,  was  sent  to  Budapest  to  ensure 
a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Central  Committee 
at  which  Rakosi  was  removed  from  the  position  of  first  secretary.3  A  few 
weeks  later  the  east  European  governments,  which  were  beginning  to  re¬ 
establish  contacts  with  Jugoslavia,  were  warned  in  a  circular  letter  that  the 
C.P.S.U.  remained  the  directing  power  among  communist  organizations, 
and  that  the  Jugoslav  model  should  not  be  followed  too  closely.4 

At  this  stage  it  was  Poland,  rather  than  Hungary,  which  claimed  the 
most  attention.  In  the  first  place,  as  Rakosi’s  successor,  Erno  Gero, 
pointedly  remarked,  no  Poznan  had  occurred  so  far  in  Hungary.5  In  the 
second  place,  Poland’s  strategic  situation  on  the  lines  of  communication 
with  eastern  Germany  almost  necessarily  meant  that  Moscow  was  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  Polish  affairs.  Furthermore,  whereas  in  the  re-shuffle 
following  the  displacement  of  Rakosi  the  Hungarian  Communist  party 
showed  itself  amenable  to  Soviet  insistence  and  put  Rakosi’s  associate, 
Gero,  another  old  Stalinist,  in  his  place,6  the  Polish  Communist  Party  de¬ 
clined  to  endorse  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  recent  events  in  Poland  and  in 
spite  of  Bulganin’s  blustering  persisted  with  the  implementation  of  the 
programme  announced  by  Cyrankiewicz  on  23  April.7  It  is  known,  in¬ 
deed,  from  subsequent  disclosures,8  that  there  was  at  this  period  a  struggle 
within  the  Polish  party  leadership  between  two  groups — the  so-called 
‘Natolin  group’  which  favoured  closer  alignment  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  more  cautious  approach  to  the  process  of  democratization,  and  the 
so-called  ‘Pulawy  group’,  which  believed  that  Poland  must  solve  its 

1  The  phrase  is  Tito’s;  ibid.,  p.  518. 

2  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  394-41 1.  3  Gf.  Zinner,  p.  338. 

4  Cf.  Documents,  1956,  p.  426.  The  date  of  the  circular  (which  was  not  officially  published)  is 

uncertain,  but  probably  coincided  with  the  announcement  that  a  Polish  delegation  would  visit 

Jugoslavia  in  August.  5  Zinner,  p.  343. 

6  According  to  Tito  (ibid.,  p.  524)  the  Hungarian  communists  themselves  ‘demanded  that 

Rakosi  should  go’  and  the  Soviet  leaders  ‘agreed  that  he  should  be  removed’.  But  ‘they  made  it  a 
condition  that  Rakosi  would  go  only  if  Gero  remained.  And  this  was  a  mistake  because  Gero 
differed  in  no  way  from  Rakosi.  He  pursued  the  same  kind  of  policy  and  was  to  blame  just  as 
much  as  Rakosi  was.’  The  upshot  was  that  in  Hungary  ‘Stalinist  elements’  remained  ‘still  in 
power’.  7  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  240. 

8  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Gomulka  in  a  speech  of  4  November;  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  289-91. 
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problems  in  its  own  way  as  a  sovereign  state,  without  necessarily  following 
Moscow’s  lead — but  events  showed  that  the  Pulawy  group  was  more  than 
able  to  hold  its  own.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  statement  put  out 
by  the  Hungarian  Central  Committee  on  23  July  with  that  issued  by  its 
Polish  counterpart  eight  days  later  to  perceive  how  different  the  attitudes  of 
the  ruling  elements  in  the  two  countries  were.1  Whereas  the  Hungarian 
resolution,  while  paying  lip-service  to  the  principle  of  democratization, 
was  fundamentally  defensive  in  tone,  insisting  that  the  ‘guiding  principles’ 
pursued  since  March  ‘were  on  the  whole  correct’,  affirming  that  the  system 
‘in  its  fundamental  traits’  was  ‘thoroughly  democratic’,  and  minimizing 
the  critical  economic  situation,  particularly  in  agriculture,2  the  Polish 
resolution  was  ruthlessly  realistic.  It  was  the  party’s  task,  the  document 
emphasized,  to  ‘bring  home  to  the  entire  community  the  true  economic 
situation  of  Poland’  and  ‘the  nature  of  our  difficulties’.3  The  Poznan 
events  could  not  ‘be  treated  in  isolation’  from  the  general  ‘situation  in  the 
country’  and,  indeed,  they  imposed  on  the  party  the  duty  ‘of  carrying  out 
a  profound  evaluation  of  the  sources  and  causes’  lying  behind  them.4  Poli¬ 
tically,  furthermore,  ‘all  attempts  to  hamper  the  process  of  democratiza¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  Poznan  events  would  be  erroneous  and  politically 
harmful’3 — a  position  very  different  from  that  taken  up  in  Hungary,  where 
the  situation  was  used  for  an  attack  on  ‘right-wing  deviation’,  the  ‘main 
representative’  of  which  was  Imre  Nagy,  on  the  Petofi  circle,  which  had 
been  ‘correctly  branded’  as  ‘being  opposed  to  the  party  and  to  People’s 
Democracy’,  on  ‘the  wavering  of  Szabad  Nep\  and  on  ‘the  imperialist 
reaction  and  its  agents’  in  Hungary.6  While  the  Poles  admitted  ‘painful’ 
disproportions  and  distortions  in  economic  life’,  which  made  it  ‘impossible 
to  achieve’  the  envisaged  ‘increase  in  living  standards’,  the  Hungarian 
party  leaders  claimed  that  production  plans  ‘were,  in  general,  successful’ 
and  that  ‘the  favourable  development’  which  began  in  1955  was  continu¬ 
ing-7  And  finally,  whereas  the  emphasis  in  the  Hungarian  manifesto  was 
on  strengthening  the  ‘ideological,  political,  and  organizational  unity’  of  the 
party  and  enforcing  ‘the  principles  of  democratic  centralism’,  in  Poland 
the  excessive  role  of  the  party  apparatus’  was  condemned,  a  thorough¬ 
going  democratization  of  the  party  was  called  for,  without  which  there 
could  be  ‘no  democratization  of  the  country’s  life’,  and  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  ‘great  contribution’  which  non-party  members,  including  ‘millions 
of  believers’,  ‘among  them  progressive  Catholic  groups’,  had  made  ‘to  the 
cause  of  building  socialism  in  our  country’.8 

1  Texts  in  Zinner,  pp.  145-86,  346-80. 

Ibid.,  pp.  348,  357,  372.  In  agriculture,  it  was  said  (p.  348),  ‘a  fair  average  crop  can  be 
expected  .  The  facts,  as  set  out  in  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe ,  vol.  viii,  no.  3  (November  iqr6) 
PP-  25,  29,  give  a  different  picture.  h 

3  Zinner,  p.  150.  4  Ibid.,  p.  147.  3  Ibidt>  p.  l66.  6  Ibid 

Ibid.,  pp.  151,  153,  348.  8  IbkL;  pp_  I75)  iy8;  i83>  377^  37g_ 
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Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  difference  visible  already  at  this  date 
between  the  atmosphere  in  Poland  and  the  political  climate  in  Hungary 
lay  in  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  old  guard  had  maintained  its 
position  both  in  the  party  and  in  the  government,  in  Poland  considerable 
changes  of  personnel  had  occurred  as  early  as  April.  Hence  by  midsum¬ 
mer  there  was  a  body  of  men  ready  to  take  over  in  Warsaw,  and  the  result 
of  the  Poznan  riots  was  not,  as  in  Hungary,  to  unleash  a  timid  reaction  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  reinforce  belief  in  the  need  for  drastic  measures  of 
reform.1  In  Hungary,  it  is  true,  the  executive  organs  of  the  communist 
party  were  ‘rounded  out’  following  the  dismissal  of  Rakosi  on  18  July  by 
the  inclusion  of  new  members,  including  three  at  least — Janos  Kadar, 
Gyula  Kallai  and  Gyorgy  Marosan — who  had  been  persecuted  under  the 
preceding  regime,  and  Kadar,  whose  popularity  at  this  stage  is  attested,2 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  central  committee.3  But  the  party  bureaucracy 
was  still  adamant  in  its  refusal  to  re-admit  the  former  prime  minister, 
Imre  Nagy,  for  whose  return  there  was  already  a  strong  popular  demand,4 
while  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Kadar  and  his  associates  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  promoted  Rakosi’s  close  associate,  Jozsef  Revai,  and  also 
Imre  Horvath.5  In  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  government  had 
been  reconstructed  on  27  April,6  the  first  step  of  the  central  committee  was 
to  initiate  talks  with  Gomulka,  as  a  result  of  which,  on  4  August,  he  was 
restored  to  his  membership  of  the  party.7  Even  now,  it  is  true,  Gomulka 
was  excluded  from  the  party  executive;  but  on  5  August  his  former  asso¬ 
ciate,  Zenon  Kliszko,  who  had  been  expelled  with  him  in  1949,  was 
appointed  deputy  minister  of  justice,  and  later  in  the  month  another  of  his 
supporters,  General  Komar,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
security  forces.8  The  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  government  was  shown 
particularly  in  its  reaction  to  the  Poznan  riots.  Contrary  to  western  re¬ 
ports,  no  action  was  taken  against  those  who  merely  participated  in  the 
strike  and  the  workers’  demonstration,  and  persecutions  were  limited  to 
specific  criminal  offences.9  Meanwhile,  the  decision  at  the  seventh  plenary 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  P-  241. 

2  Gf.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  (U.N.  General  Assembly,  Official 
Records:  Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  18,  New  York  1957),  §•  274.  On  25  October  the 
Petofi  Circle,  ‘the  organization  which  has  done  so  much  during  the  past  few  months  to  fight  for 
true  democracy’,  cited  Kadar,  ‘who  was  put  in  prison  through  personal  arbitrariness’,  as  an 
example  of ‘good  leadership’  (Zinner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  418-19). 

3  Zinner,  pp.  339-40,  351.  4  Report,  §.  384.  5  Ibid.,  §.  387. 

6  Cf.  Survey,  1033-56,  p.  238:  for  some  of  the  changes,  cf.  Zinner,  p.  84. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  187.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  83,  187. 

9  Cf.  the  interview  with  the  Polish  prosecutor-general,  printed  by  Zinner,  pp.  192-4.  The 
sentences  imposed  were  remarkably  lenient.  The  first  two  trials  opened  on  27  September  and  the 
sentences  were  announced  on  8  and  12  October,  the  maximum  being  six  years’  imprisonment. 
On  23  October  a  review  of  all  indictments  was  ordered  and  all  persons  not  charged  with  murder 
or  robbery  were  released.  Ninety-four  persons  were  immediately  set  free,  including  some  already 
sentenced.  On  6  November  all  outstanding  proceedings  were  dropped  and  a  re-trial  was  ordered 
of  those  still  in  prison. 
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session  of  the  central  committee  to  revivify  the  National  Front  and  such 
organizations  as  the  Youth  Union  and  to  increase  the  autonomy  and 
rights  of  people’s  councils  had  immediate  effects  and  all  the  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  began  to  display  lively  political  activity.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Front  on  13  August  it  was  announced  that  Poland  had  ‘entered 
a  new  period  of  development’  and  ‘the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  nation’ 
were  enlisted  to  carry  out  the  new  ‘concrete  programme’.1  A  few  days 
later  a  similar  call  was  made  by  the  Youth  Movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  central  council  of  the  Trade  Unions  demanded  the  suppression  of 
‘all  decisions’  stifling  independence  and  democracy  within  the  trade  union 
movement  and  drew  up  a  draft  decree  on  the  rights  of  works  councils  for 
submission  to  the  Sejm.2  When  the  Sejm  met  on  5  September  a  new 
spirit  was  visible.3  Its  legislative  committee  had  already  declined  for  the 
first  time  simply  to  endorse  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  as  its 
deliberations  proceeded  they  were  accompanied  by  increasingly  bold 
demands  for  measures  to  enable  the  Sejm  ‘effectively  to  discharge  its 
functions  of  legislation  and  review.’4 

There  is  no  doubt  that  new  winds  were  blowing  both  in  Poland  and  in 
Hungary  in  the  summer  months  of  1956  and  that  new  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  were  in  the  air.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  document  the  changes,  nor  to 
estimate  how  far,  if  at  all,  there  were  so-called  ‘counter-revolutionary’  or 
‘reactionary’  forces  at  work,  seeking — as  both  Gomulka  and  Nagy  were 
later  to  allege3 — to  exploit  the  new  situation.  In  Poland  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Stalinist  faction  in  the  central  committee  of  the  communist  party  had 
started  to  disintegrate  during  the  summer,  that  the  administration,  particu¬ 
larly  the  police,  was  ceasing  to  function,  and  that  the  country  was  in  dire 
economic  straits  and  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.6  In  Hungary,  where  the 
government  was  still  making  every  effort  to  hold  the  process  of  liberaliza¬ 
tion  in  check,  and  where  control  of  opinion  was  still  rigorous,  concrete 
evidence  is  more  fragmentary.  After  the  famous  meeting  on  27  June,7 
further  meetings  of  the  Petofi  Circle  were  suspended,8  and  it  was  not  until 
17  September,  when  the  Hungarian  Writers’  Union  again  met,  that  the 
skirmishing  between  the  party  bureaucracy  and  the  communist  intelli¬ 
gentsia  recommenced.9  But  it  was  plain  by  August  that  the  attempt  to 
halt  the  process  of  democratization  which  had  begun  after  the  Twentieth 
Party  Congress,  had  failed.  As  a  Jugoslav  observer  was  to  report  from 
Budapest  some  weeks  later,  ‘people  refuse  to  live  in  the  old  way,  nor  can 


1  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  188. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  19  September  1956. 


Zinner,  p.  191. 


Ibid.,  pp.  189-90. 


Ibid.,  pp.  232,  410. 


Thus  the  Seventh  Plenary  Session  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the  end  of  July  reported 
‘symptoms  of  demobilization  in  the  organs  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  people’s  power  and 
of  public  order5  (ibid.,  p.  149).  7  CL  Survey^  Ig55_56,  p.  235. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution .  A  White  Book ,  ed.  M.  J.  Lasky  (London,  1957),  p.  34. 

9  Cf.  Zinner,  p.  382. 
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the  leadership  govern  in  the  old  way’.1  Government  changes  on  30  July, 
when  Gero  resigned  his  post  as  first  deputy  prime  minister,  and  Gyorgy 
Marosan,  a  former  Social  Democrat  who  had  recently  been  rehabilitated, 
was  made  a  deputy  premier,  showed  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing;2  but 
as  Gero  retained  his  key  position  as  first  secretary  of  the  communist  party, 
and  as  Imre  Horvath  was  made  foreign  minister,  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  the  changes  did  not  go  deep.  Nevertheless  an  American  observer 
reported  in  August  that  things  were  improving  and  that,  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Rakosi,  changes  were  ‘great  and  rapid’.3  But  the  resistance  to  the 
return  of  Imre  Nagy  persisted,  contrary  (it  would  appear)  to  the  explicit 
wishes  of  Moscow.4  By  this  time,  however,  Nagy  had  become  a  symbol; 
his  popularity  was  ‘enormous’  and  it  was  ‘pretty  obvious’  as  early  as 
August  that  he  was  ‘on  his  way  in’.s  At  the  Gsepel  works  in  Budapest 
there  were  signs  that  the  same  discontents  were  brewing  as  had  led  to  the 
strike  in  the  Zispo  works  in  Poznan  on  28  June;6  indeed,  it  was  said  that  the 
economic  system  could  not  work  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  concessions 
that  had  so  far  been  made.  Excessive  centralization  of  economic  planning 
still  persisted,  stifling  initiative,  hampering  the  use  of  industrial  plant  to 
full  capacity,  and  preventing  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living.7  But  a 
Jugoslav  observer  put  his  finger  on  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the 
Hungarian  situation  when  he  spoke  of  the  lack  of  an  alternative  to  the 
discredited  leadership.  ‘One  part  of  the  leading  party  cadres’,  he  said, 
‘had  been  ruined  by  the  Stalinist  system,  by  bureaucratization  and  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  people’;  ‘the  other  part,  which  offered  resistance’,  had  been 
liquidated.  ‘Few,  very  few,  real  working-class  leaders  have  survived  who 
are  fit  to  lead.  .  .  .  The  situation  is  extremely  serious.’8 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ferment,  both  in  Poland  and  in  Hungary, 
owed  much  to  the  Jugoslav  example  and  was  inspired  by  the  hope  of 
securing  a  position  in  the  communist  world  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Jugoslavia.9  The  Soviet  system  and  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  Marxism 

1  Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

2  Zinner,  p.  381.  In  spite  of  his  Social  Democrat  past  Marosan  was  subsequently  to  join  the 
Kadar  government,  where  he  played  a  considerable  role  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  writers, 
intellectuals,  journalists  and  students. 

3  Lasky,  p.  34.  ‘There  are  thousands  of  foreigners  in  Budapest  and  in  Hungary  compared  with 
only  a  few  dozen  some  months  ago.  No  attention  is  paid  to  where  I  go  or  whom  I  talk  to.  A  man 
who  runs  a  state  enterprise  told  me  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  hire  people  for  their  “ability” 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  Party  or  what  kind  of  political 
friends  they  have.  This  is  a  minor  revolution  and  he  told  me  that  it  is  going  on  in  a  good  many 
other  state  enterprises.  .  . 

4  Cf.  T.  Meray,  Thirteen  Days  that  Shook  the  Kremlin  (London,  1959),  pp.  54~55-  According  to 
Meray,  ‘Mikoyan  advised  the  Hungarian  leaders  to  open  negotiations  with  the  ousted  leader’, 
and  stated  that  ‘the  Soviet  Party  had  not  approved  the  exclusion  of  Nagy’. 

5  Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  34.  6  Ibid.,  p.  40  (citing  Nepszava,  8  August  1956). 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  34,  39.  8  Ibid.,  p.  4i-  . 

9  For  example,  the  well-known  veteran  communist  playwright,  Gyula  Hay,  is  reported  to  have 
said:  ‘Jugoslavia  has  succeeded  in  protecting  her  complete  independence  and  Poland  and  China 
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were  also  contrasted  with  those  of  China,  and  the  Hungarian  Journalists’ 
Union  demanded  that  ‘the  Chinese  principle’ — Let  every  flower  bloom  and 
every  bird  sing — should  apply  in  Hungarian  life  also.1  Both  Polish  and 
Hungarian  delegations  attended  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  in  September,2  and  it  seems  that  the  former  at  least,  led 
by  Ochab  and  Lange,  came  away  with  assurance  of  ‘powerful  Chinese 
support  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  Soviet  party’.3  But  the  most  evident 
feature  in  August  and  September  was  the  renewal  of  close  ties  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Towards  the  end  of  August  a  delegation  from  the  Polish  United 
Workers’  Party  visited  Belgrade,  and  some  weeks  later,  after  the  meeting 
between  Gero  and  Tito  at  Yalta  on  30  September,4  a  Hungarian  delega¬ 
tion  left  for  Jugoslavia  to  formalize  the  terms  of  friendly  co-operation 
between  the  two  countries.5  The  Polish  delegation  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Jugoslav  economic  system,  with  special  reference  to  workers’ 
management  and  local  self-government.6  In  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand, 
events  had  already  gone  so  far,  according  to  Tito,  that  contacts  ‘could 
no  longer  help’.7  In  fact,  as  preparations  went  forward  for  assembling 
a  new  plenary  session  of  the  Communist  Central  Committee  in  Poland  on 
19  October  and  for  convoking  the  Hungarian  National  Assembly  on 
22  October,8  tension  in  both  countries  began  to  mount.  It  was  not  revolu¬ 
tionary  tension  in  the  sense  that  there  were  overt  plans  to  overthrow 
the  existing  regime,  but  rather  the  expectation  of  big  changes  within  the 
system  and  of  more  speedy  advance  down  the  road  opened  out  by  the 
Twentieth  Party  Congress  six  months  earlier. 

Already  in  August  there  had  been  persistent  talk  in  Hungary  of  ‘free 
elections’,  from  which  it  was  believed  that  ‘new  personalities’  were  ‘some¬ 
how  going  to  emerge’.9  Gero  was  contemptuously  treated  as  a  stop-gap; 
he  would  ‘have  to  go’,  it  was  said,  ‘and  probably  within  a  few  months’.10 
As  the  weeks  went  by,  it  became  clear  that  the  departure  of  Rakosihadnot, 
as  was  hoped,  resulted  in  a  complete  break  with  the  past,  and  the  gestures 
the  government  felt  compelled  to  make,  far  from  assuaging  discontent, 
only  accentuated  its  own  precariousness.  This  was  seen,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  government  decided  to  pay  its  ‘last  respects’  to  ‘comrades  who, 

are  on  the  way  to  developing  a  special  way  to  build  socialism  based  on  national  characteristics 
and  the  past  of  these  countries.  We  must  strive  to  develop  this  useful  practice  also  in  our  country’ 
(Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  44). 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  40,  41.  For  the  Chinese  ‘principle’,  cf.  below,  p.  250. 

Zinner,  pp.  191,  383-  3  Cf.  L.  Blit,  Gomulka’s  Poland  (London,  1959),  p.  8. 

4  For  Tito’s  account  of  this  meeting,  cf.  Zinner,  p.  524.  According  to  Tito  ‘Gero  “happened” 
to  be  there  and  we  “accidentally”  met  him’. 

lor  the  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  talks,  cf.  Zinner,  pp.  399—401. 

*  Cf-  Docunwnts,  1956,  p.  433.  7  Zinner,  p.  525.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  195,  384. 

Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.  The  (American)  correspondent  added:  ‘One  has  to  write  this  with  a 
smile,  but  it  is  talked  about  so  much  that  it  is  probably  something  one  shouldn’t  smile  about  ’ 

10  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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as  a  result  of  political  trials  in  past  years’,  had  ‘been  innocently  con¬ 
demned  and  executed’.1  The  ceremonial  reinterment  of  Laszlo  Rajk  and 
the  other  chief  victims  of  the  purge  trials  of  1949,  which  took  place  on 
6  October,  turned  into  a  ‘silent  demonstration’  in  which  not  only  the 
preceding  regime  but  also  the  present  government  was  implicated.  At  the 
same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  public  political  discussion. 
The  Petofi  Circle,  whose  meetings  had  been  postponed  on  one  pretext  or 
another  until  the  beginning  of  October,2  again  came  to  life,  and  similar 
groups  were  formed  outside  Budapest.3  These  included  a  Kossuth  Club 
in  Debrecen  which  held  its  first  public  debate  on  14  October.  ‘In  view 
of  the  country-wide  interest  in  the  debates  of  the  Petofi  Circle  and  ...  the 
Kossuth  Club’,  the  Hungarian  News  Agency  announced  on  19  October, 
arrangements  had  been  made  ‘to  publish  the  speeches  made  at  these  de¬ 
bates  in  20,000  copies’  and  the  more  important  in  an  edition  of  6o,ooo.4 
On  the  same  day  the  Journalists’  Union  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
new  press  law  which  would  guarantee  full  freedom  of  criticism  and  im¬ 
munity  for  journalists,  while  already  at  the  end  of  September  a  resolution 
of  the  Central  Council  of  Trades  Unions  was  published,  demanding  greater 
autonomy  for  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  advocating  a  series  of 
economic  measures  to  improve  workers’  living  conditions.5  At  the  same 
time  there  was  increased  agitation  among  university  students,  particularly 
at  the  Technical  College  in  Budapest,  where  a  series  of  practical  demands 
were  drafted  asking  for  jobs,  adequate  salaries,  travel  allowances  and  the 
like,  as  a  result  of  which  the  government  agreed  to  the  abandonment  of 
compulsory  Russian  language  courses  and  several  other  changes.6  This 
announcement,  made  on  19  October,  was  followed  by  student  demonstra¬ 
tions  all  over  Hungary,  and  at  Szeged  the  following  day  some  200  students 
broke  away  from  the  official  communist  youth  organization  and  set  up  a 
body  of  their  own,  the  League  of  Hungarian  University  and  College 
Student  Associations.7  Meanwhile,  on  17  October,  a  meeting  of  ‘the 
leadership  of  the  party  organization’  in  the  Hungarian  Writers’  Union  had 
demanded  ‘a  new,  democratically  elected  party  leadership’,  capable — as 
the  agent  of  a  ‘cleansed  party’ — of  carrying  through  ‘a  new,  positive, 
forward-looking  policy’.8 

In  these  circumstances  the  government’s  half-measures  to  meet  the 
growing  popular  agitation  were  of  little  avail.  It  was  announced  on 
1 2  October  that  General  Farkas  and  his  son  Vladimir,  both  notorious  for 

1  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  385.  2  Cf.  above,  p.  76. 

3  Zinner,  p.  389.  4  Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  41.  5  Zinner,  p.  384. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  390;  for  the  demands  of  the  students  of  the  Budapest  Technical  College  cf.  the 
United  Nations’  Report,  pp.  73-74  (Annex  A). 

7  Zinner,  p.  391.  The  new  body  took  the  name  of  the  inter-war  students’  association — 
MEFESZ  ( Magyar  Eg)'etemi  is  FSiskolai  Hallgatok  Egyesiileteinek  Szovetsege). 

8  Text  of  the  resolution  in  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  390-1. 
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their  sinister  roles  in  the  purges  of  earlier  years,  had  been  arrested;  but  the 
only  result  was  to  stir  up  demands  that  Farkas  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial.1  Nor  was  the  long-postponed  decision  to  re-admit  Imre  Nagy  to 
party  membership  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  earlier.  In  the  first 
place  the  reluctant  tone  of  the  announcement  with  its  many  reservations, 
in  the  second  place  the  delay  between  Nagy’s  formal  request  on  4  October 
and  the  resolution  to  re-admit  him  on  13  October,  in  the  third  place  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  only  a  tactical  move  to  placate  Tito  prior  to  the 
departure  of  Gero  and  Hegedus  to  Belgrade,  and  finally  the  fact  that  Nagy 
was  not  invited  to  join  the  government,  all  cast  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of 
the  reconciliation.2  In  its  resolution  of  17  October  the  Writers’  Union 
pointedly  welcomed  Nagy’s  re-admission  as  a  ‘first  step’,  and  the  demand 
for  his  return  to  office — together  with  the  demand  for  the  public  trial  of 
Farkas — became  a  rallying  cry.3  That  ‘the  government  should  be  recon¬ 
stituted  under  the  leadership  of  Comrade  Imre  Nagy’,  that  Nagy  ‘should 
be  reinstated  in  his  previous  official  post’,  that  he  ‘and  other  comrades 
who  fought  for  social  democracy  and  for  Leninist  principles  should  occupy 
a  worthy  place  in  the  direction  of  the  party  and  of  government’ :  this  was  a 
central  demand  in  most  of  the  manifestoes  drawn  up  and  circulated  on 
22  October  by  students  and  intellectuals  in  the  Petofi  Circle,  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  groups.4  But  meanwhile  a  new  stimulus  had  been  provided 
by  events  in  Poland.  Here,  on  19  October,  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
plenary  session  of  the  central  committee  of  the  United  Workers’  Party 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase,  and  it  was  the  course  of  events  in 
Poland  in  the  days  immediately  following  which  acted  in  Hungary  as  a 
catalyst  for  all  the  forces  of  disaffection  among  factory  workers,  writers, 
students,  and  peasants  which  the  half-measures  of  Gero’s  government  had 
failed  to  still. 

The  ‘ October  Days'  in  Poland 

Though  there  was  the  same  evidence  of  mounting  tension,  the  course  of 
events  in  Poland  in  August  and  September  differed  from  that  in  Hungary 
because  of  the  substantial  shift  which  had  already  occurred  in  the  balance 
of  forces  within  the  government  and  the  party  leadership.  Here,  as  already 
noted,5  two — perhaps  three6— -groups  were  struggling  for  control,  with 
the  result  that  the  party  organization,  as  Daniszewski  subsequently 

1  Report,  §.  388. 

1  bid. ,  §.  389;  cf.  Meray,  op.  cit.,  pp.  58-59.  For  earlier  overtures,  asking  Nagy  to  take  a 
cabinet  post  on  the  government’s  terms,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  54,  and  Lasky,  p.  34.  For  Nagy’s  letter  of 
4  October,  formally  requesting  reinstatement,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Politburo  on  13  October 
cf.  Zinner,  pp.  386-9.  3  ibid.,  p_  3gi> 

4  Cf.  Report,  p.  69  (Text  A,  §.  3),  p.  75  (Annex  C,  §.  7;  Annex  D,  §.  2;  Annex  E,  §.  4)  •  Zinner 

P-  392-  5  Cf.  above  p.  73  ’ 

Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1956.  ’  3 
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reported,1  had  fallen  into  confusion.  With  the  government  divided  and 
the  right  wing  on  the  defensive  far  more  freedom  was  left  for  the  expression 
of  opinion  than  in  Hungary.  During  the  meeting  of  the  Sejm  which 
opened  on  5  September  former  socialists,  such  as  Hochfeld  and  Drobner, 
boldly  asked  for  democratic  controls  and  for  the  ‘appointment  and  recall 
of  the  executive  and  governing  organs  by  a  properly  elected  public  repre¬ 
sentation’,2  and  at  the  Poznan  trials,  which  opened  on  27  September,  the 
government  itself  deliberately  decided  to  allow  justice  to  take  its  course 
regardless  of  the  possible  political  consequences.3  The  flexibility  of  the 
Polish  government  and  the  greater  freedom  which  it  allowed  contrasted 
with  the  situation  in  Hungary  under  Gero;  but  it  would  not  be  true  to 
say  that  it  had  overcome  the  existing  discontents.  In  an  extraordinarily 
forthright  speech  to  the  Sejm,  Cyrankiewicz  did  not  hesitate  to  admit 
‘dissonance  and  mistrust’  between  the  party  and  ‘certain  sections  of  the 
population’,4  and  the  Poznan  trials  revealed  undercurrents  of  ‘violent 
political  resentment  .  .  .  lurking  never  far  beneath  the  surface’. s 

At  the  same  time  the  struggle  within  the  party  leadership  was  undecided; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  October,  as  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Plenum 
drew  near,  the  different  factions  were  busy  consolidating  their  positions 
before  the  inevitable  showdown.  The  details  of  their  manoeuvres,  carried 
out  behind  the  scenes,  can  only  be  conjectured  from  fragmentary  and 
circumstantial  evidence ;  and  even  the  composition  of  the  different  groups 
is  not  altogether  certain.6  Some  sources  distinguish  three  factions:  the 
‘die-hard  Natolin  group’,  the  so-called  ‘group  of  realists’  following  a 
middle-of-the-road  policy,  and  a  third  ‘group  of  young  secretaries’  with  a 
more  ambitious  programme  of  democratization.7  But  if  to  begin  with  there 

1  Cf.  G.  W.  Strobel,  Europa-Archiv,  vol.  xi  (1956),  p.  9336,  n.  68  (citing  the  special  supplement 
of  Nowe  Drogi,  no.  10  (1956),  p.  99). 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  19  September  1956. 

3  Cf.  K.  Syrop,  Spring  in  October.  The  Polish  Revolution  of  1956  (London,  1957),  p.  77-  Of  the 
many  journalistic  accounts  of  the  Polish  Revolution  this  is  probably  the  best.  Useful  also  is 
Zyrill  Boldirev,  ‘Fruhling  im  Oktober’,  Osteuropa,  vol.  vi  (1956),  pp.  467-84. 

4  Strobel,  op.  cit.,  p.  9329.  5  Times,  8  October  1956. 

6  In  particular,  the  position  of  Marshal  Rokossovsky,  the  Polish-born  Soviet  general  who  had 
been  minister  of  defence  since  1949,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  64,  places  him  un¬ 
reservedly  in  the  Natolin  group;  but  for  evidence  to  the  contrary,  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  15 
October  1956.  F.  Gibney,  The  Frozen  Revolution  (New  York,  1959),  p.  9,  also  reports  Polish  views 
that  he  was  ‘secretly  in  sympathy’  with  Cyrankiewicz’s  position.  Cf.  also  Boldirev,  op.  cit.,  p.  468. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1956.  The  leading  members  of  the  third  group  were  said  to 
be  Jerzy  Morawski,  previously  editor  of  Nowe  Drogi,  Wladyslaw  Marwin,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
council  of  the  Youth  Union  and  later  editor  of  Trybuna  Ludu,  and  Jerzy  Albrecht,  for  a  number  of 
years  mayor  of  Warsaw.  The  progressives  were  headed  by  Cyrankiewicz  himself,  by  Ochab,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  central  committee,  and  by  Adam  Rapacki,  the  foreign  minister.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  State,  Aleksander  Zawadzki  also  joined  the  group,  but  not  apparently  until 
a  relatively  late  stage,  and  five  out  of  six  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Central  committee  were  said  to 
support  it  (Syrop,  p.  64).  The  leaders  of  the  reactionaries  were  Zenon  Nowak,  Franciszek 
Mazur,  Franciszek  Jozwiak-Witold,  Witkor  Klosiewicz,  the  chairman  of  the  Trades  Union 
Council,  and  (if  not  Marshal  Rokossovsky)  the  deputy  minister  of  defence,  General  Witaszewski. 
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were  a  number  of  factions,  the  pressure  of  events  quickly  brought  about 
their  consolidation  and  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Plenum  two  main 
groupings  stood  face  to  face,  each  of  which  was  angling  for  the  support  of 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  only  communist  leader  who  could  claim  the  full 
confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  and  the  backing  of  the  nation. 
Many  issues  divided  them,  not  least  in  practical  importance  their  attitude 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  but  the  basic  division  was  between  those  who  held 
that  popular  demands  must  be  firmly  resisted  and  the  new  freedom  of 
expression  curtailed,  if  the  disintegration  of  the  communist  system  were 
to  be  halted,  and  those  who,  while  agreeing  that  the  situation  was  threaten¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  hand,  believed  that  repressive  measures  would  only  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  revolt  and  that  the  party,  instead  of  suppressing  the  spontaneous 
movement  towards  democracy,  must  place  itself  at  its  head  and  guide  and 
eventually  control  it. 

By  the  beginning  of  October  evidence  was  accumulating  that,  failing 
active  counter-measures,  the  situation  of  the  right-wing,  or  Natolin  group, 
was  deteriorating.  In  the  negotiations  which  had  been  going  on  between 
the  Politburo  and  Gomulka  since  mid-September,  the  latter  had  refused 
certain  secondary  posts  which  were  offered  him  on  the  theory  that,  after 
his  demotion,  he  should  gradually  work  his  passage  to  a  higher  position, 
and  had  made  it  clear  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
position  of  First  Secretary.1  He  had  also  apparently  demanded  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  at  least  four  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Politburo,  first  and 
foremost  of  Hilary  Mine,  the  first  deputy  premier  who  had  virtually  con¬ 
trolled  the  Polish  economic  system,  and  the  exclusion  of  Marshal  Rokos- 
sovsky  who,  whatever  his  personal  inclinations,  was  suspect  as  the  symbol 
of  Soviet  domination.2  The  announcement  of  Mine’s  resignation  on  9 
October  was  a  clear  indication  that  Gomulka  had  won  the  first  round. 
Another  was  the  virtual  elimination  of  Franciszek  Mazur,  the  only  old 
Bolshevik  in  the  Politburo,  who  disappeared  from  the  active  political 
scene  during  the  summer  and  was  rumoured  to  have  gone  to  five  in  the 
Soviet  Union.3  By  15  October  western  correspondents  in  Warsaw  were 
confidently  predicting  that  all  was  ready  for  Gomulka’s  return.4  In  fact 
the  meeting  of  the  Politburo  held  on  15  October  to  prepare  for  the  eighth 
Plenum  on  the  following  Friday,  brought  the  two  parties  face  to  face.  The 
laconic  communique  issued  after  the  meeting  merely  noted  that  ‘comrade 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka’  had  taken  part.5  In  actual  fact,  it  was  widely  known 
that  the  progressives  of  the  so-called  ‘Pulawy  group’,  now  a  majority  with 
the  almost  solid  backing  of  the  secretariat,  had  finally  revealed  their  plans. 
At  the  full  meeting  of  the  central  committee  on  1 9  October  Gomulka  was 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  October  1956;  cf.  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

Times,  10  October  1956.  3  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 

Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1956.  5  Text  in  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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to  announce  the  policy  he  favoured  for  Poland  and  offer  himself  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  First  Secretary;  a  new  Politburo  was  to  be  elected,  with  only  nine 
members  instead  of  thirteen,  and  Marshal  Rokossovsky  was  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Gomulka’s  election  was  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the 
final  decision  rested  with  the  central  committee  of  ninety,  many  of  whose 
members  were  still  undecided.1  But  the  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down 
and  an  open  trial  of  strength  was  now  unavoidable.  Moreover,  it  was 
immediately  clear  where  popular  sympathies  lay.  The  announcement  of 
Gomulka’s  participation  in  the  meeting  of  15  October,  with  its  clear  im¬ 
plication  that  he  was  now  once  more  on  the  inside  of  the  party  organiza¬ 
tion,  had  an  electrifying  effect,  and  two  days  later  the  Warsaw  committee 
of  the  Polish  Youth  League  drafted  a  letter,  welcoming  his  return  to 
political  life  and  demanding  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  party  leader¬ 
ship.2  It  was  significant  that  this  demand,  which  showed  that  the  rank  and 
file  was  pressing  its  views  without  waiting  for  formal  action  by  the  central 
committee,  was  broadcast  by  Warsaw  radio.3  The  I'esult  was  further 
meetings  in  factories  and  universities  and  technical  schools,  not  only  in 
Warsaw  but  also  in  other  Polish  cities,  at  all  of  which  the  main  demand 
was  the  return  of  Gomulka  to  power.4 

Confronted  with  this  growing  mass  movement,  which  evidently  took 
it  by  surprise,  the  Natolin  group  was  in  a  difficult  position.  A  warning 
published  in  Slowo  Powsyechne,  the  organ  of  the  pro-government  Catholic 
‘Pax’  organization,  that  the  flood  of  criticism  and  recrimination  might 
‘provoke,  instead  of  democratization,  the  necessity  for  a  brutal  implementa¬ 
tion  of  raison  d’etat  in  circumstances  similar  to  martial  law’— in  other 
words,  active  Russian  intervention — went  unheeded.5  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat  and  that  the  Natolin  group 
was  preparing  a  military  coup  detat.  They  had  ready  ‘a  black  list  of  seven 
hundred  leading  progressives,  including  Gomulka  .  .  .  who  were  to  be 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  the  Plenum,  leaving  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
Rokossovsky  and  his  pro-Soviet  allies,’  and  they  were  also  in  contact  with 
Moscow.6  There  were  also  circumstantial  reports  of  Soviet  troop  move¬ 
ments.  Units  in  east  Germany  were  said  to  be  concentrating;  two  weeks 
before  the  Plenum  preparations  were  made  for  the  Soviet  garrisons  based 
on  Legnica  in  the  western  territories  to  march  on  the  capital  and  later  they 
were  believed  to  have  advanced  to  the  line  Bydgoszcz-Lodz ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  at  least  one  Soviet  division  had  entered  Poland  from  the  east, 
raising  the  total  immediately  available  in  Poland  to  seven.7  In  spite  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  17  October  1956.  2  Strobel,  op,  cit.,  p.  9329. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  19  October  1956.  4  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 

5  Times,  18  October  1956.  6  Syrop,  p.  86;  Strobel,  p.  9330. 

7  Gibney,  op.  cit.,  p.  10;  Strobel,  loc  cit.]  Blit,  op.  cit.,  p.  9;  Boldirev,  op.  cit.,  pp.  468-9.  Syrop, 
however,  puts  the  number  of  Soviet  divisions  considerably  lower;  they  numbered,  he  says  (p.  82), 
‘at  least  three’. 
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these  precautionary  measures,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Mos¬ 
cow  was  ready  to  throw  its  weight  behind  the  Natolin  group,  and  no 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
directly  involved  in  the  alleged  preparations  for  a  putsch.  What  indications 
there  are  suggest,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Soviet  leaders — or  at  least 
Khrushchev  and  his  supporters  in  the  Soviet  Politburo — had  already 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  of  Gomulka’s  return  to  power  and  were 
at  this  stage  only  interested  in  bringing  it  about  without  an  upheaval  and 
on  terms  acceptable  to  themselves.1  In  any  case  the  plans  of  the  Natolin 
group  leaked  and  counter-measures  were  taken.  The  security  forces  under 
General  Komar2  were  alerted  and  proved  entirely  reliable;  an  auxiliary 
militia  was  formed  among  the  workers  in  the  Zeran  factory  in  Warsaw  and 
elsewhere;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  army  also  could  not  be  relied 
upon  against  the  progressive  party.3  Hence  the  coup  planned  by  the 
Natolin  group  came  to  nothing,  and,  making  the  best  of  the  inevitable, 
they  also  accepted  Gomulka  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  first  secretary, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  gain  time  for  manoeuvre  and  still  to  be  able  to  prevent 
his  election  at  the  forthcoming  plenary  session.4 

This  was  the  situation  on  19  October,  when  the  eighth  Plenum  con¬ 
vened  in  Warsaw.  No  one,  in  or  outside  the  inner  party  circles,  doubted 
that  it  was  a  day  of  decision  and  the  atmosphere  was  tense.  It  became 
even  more  tense  when,  in  the  course  of  a  brief,  deliberately  unemotional 
opening  statement,  Ochab  announced  that  a  powerful  delegation  from  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  communist  party,  com¬ 
prising  Khrushchev,  Kaganovich,  Mikoyan  and  Molotov,  had  arrived  in 
Warsaw  that  morning.  Ochab  had  previously  announced  that  the  Polit¬ 
buro  was  intending  to  move  three  proposals:  first,  the  co-opting  to  the 
central  committee  of  Gomulka  and  three  of  his  associates,  ‘in  order  that 
these  comrades  can  take  part  in  the  discussion  as  fully  qualified  members’ ; 
secondly,  the  limitation  of  the  future  Politburo  to  nine  members  ‘so  as  to 
ensure  unity’ ;  and  thirdly,  the  nomination  of  Gomulka  for  the  post  of  first 
secretary.*  He  now  proposed,  in  view  of  the  necessity  to  conduct  talks  with 

1  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  understandably  concerned  about  the  proposal  to  remove 
Marshal  Rokossovsky  from  the  Politburo,  which  they  probably  regarded  as  implying  Poland’s 
breakaway  from  the  Soviet  military  bloc  (Syrop,  p.  86).  Gibney,  p.  14,  suggests  that  Khrushchev’s 
decision  in  favour  of  a  huge  calculated  risk’  was  taken  ‘against  the  advice  of  other  members  of  the 
Politburo  in  Moscow.  Boldirev,  op .  cit.,  p.  471,  also  emphasizes  the  existence  of  two  opposed 
parties  and  opposed  points  of  view  in  Moscow. 

2  For  whose  appointments  to  this  key  position,  cf.  above,  p.  75. 

When  orders  were  issued  to  staff  and  political  officers,  they  answered  simply  that  these  orders 
would  be  ignored.  They  said  that  they  were  with  the  people  and  they  would  defend  the  working 
class.’  Cf.  the  passage  from  an  account  of  events  broadcast  by  Gdansk  radio  on  26  October, 
cited  by  Syrop,  p.  88. 

4  Cf.  Strobel,  op.  cit.,  p.  9330. 

5  A  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings,  covering  270  pages,  was  published  as  No.  10  of  the 
periodical  Nowe  Drogi.  This  may  have  been  slightly  ‘edited’,  but  is  nevertheless  full  and  reliable. 
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the  Soviet  delegation,  that  only  the  first  item  of  business  should  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  then  be  suspended  until 
6  p.m.  After  a  brief  discussion  this  was  agreed  to,  and  when  the  committee 
resumed  its  session  at  6  p.m.  it  was  only  to  hear  an  announcement  by 
Ochab  that  the  talks  with  the  Russians  were  still  continuing.  The  session 
was  therefore  adjourned  until  the  following  day  at  1 1  a.m. 

There  have  been  many  dramatic  accounts  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Soviet  delegation  and  the  Polish  Politburo,  in  which  Gomulka  also  took 
part.  Ochab,  in  his  announcement  to  the  central  committee  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  19  October,  described  the  atmosphere  as  ‘down  to  earth’.  Later,  he 
added  that  the  talks  were  ‘sincere,  difficult  and  bitter’.  Unofficial  sources 
reported  that,  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  at  Warsaw  airport,  the 
Russians  were  ‘raging’,  that  Khrushchev  ‘shouted  angrily’  and  blustered, 
that  the  whole  party  adopted  a  ‘threatening  attitude’.  It  was  also  known 
that  Russian  troops  were  on  the  move  and  Ochab,  who  apparently  did 
most  of  the  talking  on  the  Polish  side,  is  said  to  have  told  Khrushchev  at 
the  start  of  the  talks  that  the  Poles  would  not  negotiate  if  the  Soviet  forces 
now  approaching  Lodz  continued  their  march  on  Warsaw.  That  the 
exchanges  were  marked  by  outbursts  of  temper  on  both  sides  was  made 
known  by  Zawadzki  in  his  report  to  the  plenary  committee  the  following 
day.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Russians,  fed  by  false  information  from 
the  Polish  right-wing,  had  formed  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Poland;  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  Poles,  seduced 
by  Wall  Street,  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  capitalist 
world.1  Ochab  complained  bitterly  of  the  ‘totally  unjustified  and  unheard 
of  accusations’  made  by  ‘our  Soviet  friends’,2  and  Zawadzki  makes  it  clear 
that  it  required  a  major  effort  on  the  Polish  side  to  ‘reassure’  them  both 
‘regarding  our  intentions  and  our  proposed  action’  and  regarding  the 
‘internal  political  situation  and  the  question  of  relations  between  People’s 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union’.  According  to  Zawadzki,3 

our  Soviet  comrades  gave  as  the  reason  for  their  sudden  arrival  and  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  their  delegation,  which  is  known  to  you,  the  deep  anxiety  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  development  of  the  situation  in  Poland.  They  told  us  that, 
together  with  us,  they  wanted  to  clarify  the  direction  in  which  this  situation 

It  forms  the  basis  of  the  accounts  by  A.  Korab  in  Osteuropa,  vol.  vii  (1957),  pp.  128-37,  G.  W. 
Strobel  in  Europa-Archiv,  vol.  xi  (1956),  pp.  9330-3,  and  by  K.  Syrop  in  the  book  already  referred 
to,  pp.  89-131.  Further  detailed  references  to  particular  points  in  the  proceedings  will  only 
exceptionally  be  provided. 

1  Cf.  Boldirev,  op.  cit.,  p.  47 1 .  ‘We  shed  our  blood  for  this  country’,  Khrushchev  is  said  to  have 
shouted  (Gibney,  p.  12),  ‘and  now  you  want  to  sell  out  to  the  Americans.’ 

2  Korab,  p.  136.  At  the  same  time  Pravda  came  out  with  a  series  of  accusations  which  were 
characterized  by  Zofia  Artymowska  in  Try  buna  Ludu  on  21  October  1956  as  ‘simply  untrue’ 
(Zinner,  p.  260). 

3  Korab,  p.  129. 
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would  develop,  and  to  discover  our  point  of  view.  They  were  particularly 
worried  by  the  development  of  various  forms  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  by 
our  failure  to  react  or  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  reaction  to  that  propaganda  .  .  . 

Our  comrades  were  also  interested  in  our  proposals  for  the  composition  of  the 
new  leadership,  which  is  to  be  elected  during  the  eighth  Plenum.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  proposed  membership  was  known  everywhere,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
the  bonds  joining  us,  we  had  not  informed  our  Soviet  comrades  of  our  plans. 
More  generally,  they  said  that  one  of  the  shortcomings  in  our  recent  relations 
was  lack  of  adequate  contacts  between  us  and  an  insufficient  supply,  on  the 
part  of  our  leadership,  of  full,  authoritative  information  about  the  situation  in 
Poland. 

How  far  the  subsequent  Polish  assurances  satisfied  the  Soviet  leaders  is 
difficult  to  decide.  According  to  a  number  of  accounts  it  was  Gomulka’s 
threat  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  Soviet  demands  in  a  broadcast  to 
the  Polish  nation,  and  a  report  from  Marshal  Rokossovsky  that  the  Polish 
troops  could  not  be  relied  on  to  obey  his  commands,  that  together  turned 
the  day.1  The  full  story  will  probably  never  be  known;  but  the  outcome 
is  not  in  doubt.  The  Polish  leaders  stood  fast,  firmly  refusing  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  either  of  the  Polish  state  or  of  the  Pohsh 
communist  party;  and  the  Soviet  delegation  departed  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  20  October  without  having  secured  any  of  its  original  demands. 
The  reasonably  amicable  but  non-committal  communique2  merely  stated 
that  the  ‘debates’  had  been  conducted  ‘in  an  atmosphere  of  party-like  and 
friendly  sincerity’,  and  that  a  Pohsh  delegation  would  go  to  Moscow  ‘in  the 
nearest  future’  to  discuss  the  ‘strengthening  of  political  and  economic 
co-operation’.  In  fact,  the  Russians  appear,  in  the  face  of  Pohsh  firmness, 
to  have  withdrawn  their  insistence  on  the  retention  of  representatives  of 
the  Natolin  faction  in  the  Pohsh  Politburo,  and  to  have  accepted  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Rokossovsky;  while  in  agreeing  that  ‘all  concrete  matters’  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Pohsh  internal  affairs  should  be  ‘solved  in  accordance  with  the 
estimate’  of  the  Pohsh  government,  they  must  have  been  aware  that  they 
were  endorsing  radical  changes  in  many  important  spheres  of  economic 
and  political  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Poles  affirmed  their 
solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  ah  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
agreed  to  the  continued  presence  of  Soviet  troops  ‘on  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
national  treaties,  within  the  framework  of  the  Warsaw  Pact’;  and  this  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  a  counter-concession  or  a  condition  imposed 
by  Moscow.3  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.4  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  the  newspaper  Warszawy,  which  had  been  in 

the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for  liberalisation,  had  scathingly  attacked 
the  ‘delusion’  of  some  western  politicians,  who  believed  that  the  changes 


1  Gf.  Syrop,  p.  96;  Gibney,  p.  12. 
3  Gf.  Blit,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 


2  Zinner,  pp.  196-7. 

4  Cf.  Boldirev,  op.  cit.,  p.  471. 
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taking  place  in  Poland  ‘could  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  Polish-Soviet 
alliance,  thus  throwing  Poland  to  the  west’.1  The  new  leadership,  like  the 
old,  was  sincere  in  its  adherence  both  to  the  system  of  popular  democracy 
and  to  the  Soviet  alliance,  and  no  Soviet  pressure  was  required  to  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  either.  The  ability  of  the  Poles  to  convince  the  Soviet 
leaders  of  this  was  no  doubt  one  main  reason  why,  in  striking  contradiction 
to  their  reactions  to  the  Hungarian  crisis  only  a  few  days  later,  the  latter 
decided  to  accept  the  new  order  in  Poland,  at  least  on  a  provisional  basis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  yet  far  from  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
Soviet  intervention,  and  the  movements  of  Soviet  troops  in  Poland  still 
continued.  All  depended  on  the  course  of  development  in  the  immediate 
future.  Although  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues  had  accepted  the  Polish 
leadership’s  assurance  that  it  had  no  wish  to  sever  the  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  they  may  well  have  doubted  how  long  Gomulka  would  remain 
in  office  before  being  displaced  by  a  government  that  would  gladly  break 
all  relations  with  Moscow. 

In  fact,  in  a  paradoxical  way,  the  dramatic  visit  of  the  Russian  delega¬ 
tion  on  19  October  served  as  probably  nothing  else  could  have  done  to 
cement  the  loyalty  of  the  Polish  people  to  Gomulka.2  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  meeting  with  Khrushchev  was  known,  there  were  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Warsaw,  and  on  20  October  these  extended  to  the  whole  land. 
Delegations  from  Warsaw,  Cracow  and  Nowa  Huta  were  received  by 
Gomulka,  Cyrankiewicz,  Ochab  and  Zawadzki,  and  on  the  evening  of 
20  October  a  major  public  meeting  took  place  in  the  Warsaw  Technical 
School.  According  to  a  prominent  Polish  politician,  this  mass  movement, 
which  began  as  a  protest  against  Soviet  interference  but  soon  became  the 
vehicle  for  enthusiastic  support  of  Gomulka,  was  stronger  and  more 
genuine  than  any  in  recent  Polish  history,3  and  it  was  an  important  factor 
on  the  side  of  the  progressives  when  the  central  committee  resumed  its 
discussions  on  20  October.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  and  the  following  day.  From  the 
beginning  the  Pulawy  group  took  the  offensive  and  the  Natolin  group, 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  avoided  any  direct  challenge  to  Gomulka.  Berman 
and  Mine,  its  former  leaders,  made  little  attempt  to  answer  the  bitter 
attacks  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  it  was  left  to  two  comparatively 
secondary  figures,  Ruminski  and  Jozwiak-Witold,  to  conduct  the  counter¬ 
attack.  After  Zawadzki’s  opening  speech,  in  which  he  reported  on  the 

1  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  20  October  1956. 

2  The  public  attitude  to  Gomulka  had  hitherto  been  more  reserved  than  is  sometimes  suggested. 
The  majority  of  the  party  pinned  their  hopes  on  him  as  the  only  communist  who  had  a  chance  of 
forming  a  stable  government,  and  for  a  large  section  of  the  workers  and  students  he  was  already 
a  hero.  But  for  the  broad  masses  of  the  population,  though  certainly  the  most  popular  communist 
in  Poland,  he  was  still  another  communist,  and  as  such  only  the  lesser  evil.  Furthermore,  there 
were  doubts  about  his  allegedly  authoritarian  character;  cf.  ibid.,  15  and  17  October  1956. 

3  Ibid.,  22  October  1956. 
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negotiations  with  the  Soviet  delegation,  discussion  immediately  concen¬ 
trated — to  the  evident  distaste  of  the  Politburo — on  the  Russian  troop 
movements,  which  were  still  going  on  and  were  by  now  the  subject  of  wild 
rumour.  In  the  end  Rokossovsky  was  provoked  to  make  a  statement. 
The  troops,  he  declared,  were  simply  engaged  on  normal  autumn  man¬ 
oeuvres — a  statement  received  with  manifest  incredulity — but  he  concluded 
by  promising  that  the  army,  which  was  ‘devoted  to  the  party  and  the 
government’,  would  ‘not  take  one  single  step  without  an  order  from  the 
government  and  from  the  Politburo’.  The  major  event  of  the  session  of 
20  October,  however,  was  Gomulka’s  long  and  careful  enunciation  of  the 
programme  he  proposed  to  implement  if  he  were  elected  first  secretary. 
On  the  following  day  the  elections  took  place  by  secret  ballot.  They  were 
preceded  by  a  last  bitter  interchange  between  the  conflicting  groups,  as  the 
two  right-wing  members,  Skrzeszewski  and  Ruminski,  insisted  on  adding 
Rokossovsky’s  name  to  the  list  of  candidates  proposed  by  the  Politburo. 
In  the  event  only  Ochab  received  all  the  votes  of  the  seventy-five  members 
of  the  central  committee  who  were  present.  Gomulka  and  his  close  asso¬ 
ciate  Loga-Sowinski  polled  seventy-four  votes  each,  and  Cyrankiewicz 
seventy-three.  The  other  successful  candidates  were  Jedrychowski, 
Rapacki,  Zawadzki,  Morawski  and  Zambrowski,  while  Rokossovsky  with 
twenty-three  votes  and  Nowak  with  one  vote  came  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll.  Gomulka  himself  was  also  unanimously  elected  first  secretary  of  the 
party.1  Probably  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  pressure  which  Moscow 
had  attempted  to  enforce  the  progressive  group  emerged  even  more  suc¬ 
cessful  and  more  closely  knit  than  anyone  had  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  assembly. 

The  closing  session  also  adopted  a  resolution2  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
endorsement  of  the  ‘political  line’  laid  down  by  Gomulka  in  his  speech  the 
previous  day.  Gomulka’s  speech3  was  a  programmatic  statement  of  the 
first  importance.  It  was  notable  not  only  for  its  constructive  proposals,  but 
also  for  its  measured  tone  and  for  its  avoidance  of  recrimination.  The  past 
seven  years,  he  said,  implying  that  he  would  only  concern  himself  with  the 
present  and  future,  were  ‘a  closed  chapter  of  history’.  He  had  accepted  the 
resolutions  of  the  seventh  Plenum,  held  in  the  previous  July,4  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  his  readmission  to  the  party,  and  in  his  view  these  resolutions, 
with  ‘certain  reservations’,  particularly  ‘in  the  field  of  agriculture’,  were 
basically  ‘correct’.  But  they  would  require  ‘supplementing  in  the  course 
of  their  implementation’  and  ‘certain  problems  of  importance  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  day’  had  been  omitted  from  them.  Even  in  the  industrial  sphere,  on 

1  The  other  six  secretaries  elected  were  Albrecht  (73  votes),  Gierek  (75),  Jarosinski  (74), 

Ochab  (75),  Matwin  (68)  and  Zambrowski  (57);  cf.  Strobel,  op.  cit.,  p.  9332. 

Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  239-57.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  197-238. 

4  For  the  text  of  these  resolutions,  ibid.,  pp.  145-86. 
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the  expansion  of  which  so  much  effort  had  been  concentrated  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  six  years,  all  was  not  well;1  but  it  was  in  agriculture  that  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  most  glaring.  The  output  of  state  farms  per  unit  of  land 
was  more  than  20  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  co-operative  and  37-2  per 
cent  lower  than  that  of  individual  farms ;  indeed  the  policy  of  forced  collec¬ 
tivization  had  resulted  in  ‘smaller  results  and  greater  production  costs’ 
for  increased  investment.2  If  industrial  productivity  were  to  be  increased, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  material  incentives  for  the  workers  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  realistic  method  of  costing  and  pricing;  a  place  must  also  be  made 
for  the  independent  artisan.  If  agricultural  production  were  to  be  raised, 
all  three  types  of  farming — individual  farms,  collectives,  and  state  farms — 
must  be  encouraged,  and  ‘the  unhealthy,  uneconomic,  impermanent 
foundation’  on  which  producers’  co-operation  had  been  based — namely, 
heavy  discriminatory  state  subsidies  and  preferential  treatment  in  the 
allocation  of  such  things  as  artificial  fertilizers — must  cease.  Irrespective 
of  ideological  considerations,  co-operatives  ‘which  bring  only  economic 
losses’  should  be  dissolved.  ‘If  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  various 
forms  of  grants  the  development  of  the  co-operative  farms  is  slowed  down, 
we  shall  not  lose  anything  as  a  result,  either  economically  or  politic¬ 
ally.’3  In  any  case,  the  situation  was  not  one  that  could  be  remedied  by 
changing  a  handful  of  leading  personalities ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  necessary 
‘to  replace  all  bad  parts  of  our  model  of  socialism’  and  ‘to  improve  this 
model  by  means  of  the  best  existing  patterns’.  The  roads  to  socialism  were 
various,  according  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the  model  of 
socialism  could  vary  also;  one  was  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  another  was 
that  of  Jugoslavia,  a  third  was  that  of  People’s  China.4  Thus  Gomulka 
passed  from  Poland’s  internal  economic  problems  to  the  question  of  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  he  said,  should  be,  and  were  now 
‘beginning  to  be’,  based  on  sovereign  independence  and  internal  auto¬ 
nomy.  ‘If  in  the  past’,  he  added,  ‘not  everything  in  the  relations  between 
.  .  .  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  shaping  as  we  thought  it  should, 
today  this  belongs  to  the  irrevocable  past’,  and  he  went  on  to  warn  ‘anyone 
who  thinks  that  it  is  possible  to  kindle  anti-Soviet  moods  in  Poland’  that 
any  such  ideas  were  profoundly  mistaken.5  ‘Opponents  of  socialism’  and 
‘enemies  of  People’s  Poland’  had,  no  doubt,  been  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation;  but,  in  words  intended  perhaps  as  much  for  the  ears  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow  as  for  the  Polish  people,  Gomulka  declared  that 
‘we  shall  not  allow  anyone  to  use  the  process  of  democratization  to  under¬ 
mine  socialism’.6  He  ended  on  a  note  of  warning  to  Polish  youth,  especially 

1  In  mining,  for  instance,  coal  output  per  working  day  per  worker  had  dropped  by  12  4  per 
cent  between  1949  and  1955  (ibid.,  p.  199). 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  202,  204.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  219,  220,  224. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  21 1,  226-7.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  227,  233.  6  Ibid.,  p.  232. 
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university  students,  among  whom  there  were  signs  that  anti-Soviet  feelings 
might  be  getting  the  upper  hand,  calling  on  them  to  temper  their  ardour. 
‘One  can  always  forgive  young  people  many  things;  but  life  forgives 
nothing,  not  even  youth’s  thoughtless  acts.’1 

The  note  of  sombre  warning  on  which  Gomulka  ended  was  a  sufficient 
indication  that  the  situation  in  Poland  was  still  precarious.  Soviet  forces 
were  still  poised  ready  for  action  on  Polish  soil,  and  any  false  step,  or  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  government  was  not  in  control  of  the  situation, 
might  have  immediate  repercussions.2  Nor  was  the  position  helped  by  the 
fact  that  news  of  events  in  Poland  had  touched  off  anti-Soviet  and  other 
demonstrations  in  Hungary.3  Western  reactions  also  gave  rise  to  fears  in 
Warsaw,  particularly  Dr.  Adenauer’s  reported  readiness  to  open  relations 
with  ‘free  Poland’,  which  called  forth  a  scathing  reply  from  Trybuna  Ludu. 
Too  much  praise  from  the  wrong  quarter  might  easily  fortify  Soviet  mis¬ 
givings,  and  there  was  considerable  danger  that,  if  the  course  of  events  in 
Poland  were  played  up  in  the  west  as  a  rebuff  to  Moscow,  the  Russians 
might  feel  impelled  to  take  action.4  It  is,  indeed,  fairly  evident — though 
details  are,  of  course,  not  known — that  there  must  have  been  anxious  and 
perhaps  heated  debates  in  Moscow  before  the  decision  was  made  to  accept 
the  Polish  fait  accompli J  In  the  event,  as  it  turned  out,  Khrushchev  carried 
the  day  against  the  militant  wing  of  the  Soviet  leadership,  and  on  the 
evening  of  23  October  he  telephoned  to  Gomulka  to  tell  him  that  the  Soviet 
government  was  prepared  to  endorse  the  resolutions  of  the  eighth  Plenum 
and  that  the  Soviet  forces  in  Poland  would  return  to  their  bases  by  the 
evening  of  25  October.  It  was  also  arranged  that  Gomulka  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  would  go  to  Moscow  on  the  following  Friday,  26  October,  for  a 
friendly  discussion  of  all  outstanding  points.6 

Whether  the  Soviet  decision  to  accept  the  fait  accompli  in  Poland  was  a 
consequence  of  developments  in  Hungary,  where  the  government  had 
appealed  for  the  support  of  Soviet  troops  to  help  restore  order,  must  re¬ 
main  a  subject  of  speculation.  So  far  as  Poland  was  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  marked  a  turning  point.  As  a  result  of  Khrushchev’s  state¬ 
ment  Cyrankiewicz  was  able  to  reassure  the  Sejm,  which  met  the  following 
day,  about  Soviet  troop  movements;  but  he  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
insist  that  nothing  must  be  done,  ‘in  view  of  German  revisionism’,  which 
would  weaken  the  Warsaw  pact  or  the  Polish-Soviet  alliance.7  The  same 
theme  was  taken  up  and  reinforced  by  Gomulka  the  same  night  when  he 
addressed  an  enormous  crowd,  more  than  300,000  strong,  which  assembled 
outside  the  Palace  of  Culture  in  Warsaw.8  After  courageously  telling  the 

1  Zinner,  p.  238.  2  Syrop,  p.  131.  3  Cf.  below,  pp.  97-98. 

4  Times,  23  October  1956.  5  Boldirev,  op.  cit.,  p.  471. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  475;  Syrop,  p.  143;  Gibney,  pp.  14-15  (who,  however,  places  the  telephone  con¬ 
versation  twenty-four  hours  earlier).  7  Syrop,  p.  144.  8  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  270-6. 
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workers  that  further  wage  increases  would  only  be  possible  if  there  were  an 
increase  of  output  and  a  decrease  in  production  costs,  the  new  leader 
quickly  passed  to  the  crucial  question  of  Polish-Soviet  relations.  The 
assurances  received  from  Khrushchev  were  made  known,  amid  prolonged 
ovation.  Khrushchev  had  informed  him,  Gomulka  said,  that  there  were  no 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  outlined  by  the  eighth  Plenum,  that  Soviet  troops 
would  return  to  barracks  within  two  days,  that  there  would  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  in  ‘concrete  matters  pertaining  to  our  internal  affairs’,  and  that 
‘the  question  whether  we  need  Soviet  specialists  and  military  advisers, 
and  for  how  long  we  need  their  aid,  will  depend  on  our  decision  alone’. 
But  there  must  be  no  weakening  of  the  Soviet  alliance ;  indeed,  in  the  new 
circumstances  it  was  important  to  rebuff  ‘with  even  greater  decisiveness’ 
than  before  ‘all  attempts  at  anti-Soviet  agitation’  in  Poland  and  ‘all 
manoeuvres  of  the  international  reaction  which  desires  to  weaken  the 
alliance  between  our  fraternal  nations’.  This  passage  in  Gomulka’s  speech 
was  apparently  received  in  silence;1  but  no  one  could  doubt  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  it  was  delivered.  In  the  over-heated  state  of  public 
opinion  it  was  essential  to  make  plain  what  were  the  essential  conditions 
if  Poland  were  to  survive  with  its  newly  won  concessions  intact.  While 
appreciative  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  had  played  so  important  a 
part  in  his  return  to  power,  Gomulka  was  evidently  concerned  lest  ‘the 
tremendous  wave  of  political  activity  .  .  .  brought  about  by  the  Eighth 
Plenum’  might  lead  to  the  sort  of  revolutionary  situation  which  was  unfold¬ 
ing  at  that  very  moment  in  Hungary.  Hence  his  concluding  exhortation 
to  finish  with  ‘meetings  and  demonstrations’  and  return  to  ‘daily 
work’. 

Gomulka’s  speech  on  the  evening  of  24  October  was  intended  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  period  of  public  excitement  and  to  underscore  in  tones  which 
none  could  fail  to  understand  the  limits  which  no  Polish  government  could 
safely  exceed.  The  work  of  the  succeeding  days  was  to  transform  the 
ephemeral  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  Gomulka’s  appointment 
and  his  firmness  in  the  face  of  Soviet  threats  into  a  solid  foundation  for 
government.  It  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  course  of  events  in 
Hungary,  which  evoked  throughout  Poland  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
Hungarian  people  mixed  with  indignation  and  hatred  of  the  Russians  and 
gave  rise  to  a  new  round  of  demonstrations,  many  of  them  anti-Soviet  in 
character.2  How  seriously  the  Polish  leadership  took  this  agitation  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Gomulka  was  driven  to  announce,  in  the  most 
authoritative  way  possible,  that  the  government’s  ‘first  priority  in  political 
work’  was  now  ‘the  problem  of  consolidating  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
whole  nation  the  importance  of  friendship  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
1  Cf.  Boldirev,  p.  475;  Syrop,  p.  145.  2  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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Union’.1  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  preoccupation  with  events  in  Budapest 
helped  Gomulka  in  so  far  as  it  allowed  him  to  postpone  the  visit  to  Moscow 
to  which  he  had  agreed,  until  he  had  consolidated  his  position  at  home. 
The  period  between  24  October  and  ^November,  when  Gomulka,  Cyran- 
kiewicz  and  Zawadzki  finally  departed  for  Moscow,  was  therefore  a  period 
of  consolidation,  in  which  the  apparatus  of  government  was  thoroughly 
overhauled  in  preparation  for  the  implementation  of  the  programme 
adopted  by  the  eighth  Plenum.  It  was  also  a  period  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  difficult  task  of  resisting  ‘demands  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  army  units  from  Poland’,  and  of  convincing  the  Polish  people  that 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  would  ‘in  no  way  infringe  upon  our  sove¬ 
reignty’  and  was  in  harmony  with  ‘our  highest  state  interests’  so  long  as 
Bonn  and  the  western  powers  refused  to  recognize  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier 
and  so  long  ‘as  a  new  Wehrmacht  is  being  rearmed  and  is  promoting 
chauvinism  and  revisionism’.2  This  period  of  transition  was  in  most  re¬ 
spects  completed  by  4  November  when  Gomulka  again  made  a  major 
speech.3  By  calling  for  the  elimination  of  the  terms  ‘Natolin’  and  ‘Pulawy’ 
and  for  cessation  of  the  preceding  ideological  disputes,  Gomulka  plainly 
indicated  that  the  period  of  internal  conflict  and  the  ‘October  days’  were 
over.  The  government  had  by  now  been  reconstructed,  ‘a  wave  of  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  ...  at  all  levels’  had  taken  place,  other  changes  had  been 
introduced  which  would  cause  a  decrease  in  the  party  apparatus’ ;  one 
period  had  closed  and  another  was  beginning.4 

In  fact,  the  changes  carried  through  since  Gomulka’s  election  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  first  secretary  on  2 1  October  were  far  reaching.  The  first  require¬ 
ment  was  to  ensure  that  control  of  the  armed  forces  was  brought  firmly 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  government.  Already  on  23  October  the  deputy 
minister  of  defence,  Witaszewski,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Natolin  group 
and  its  chief  representative  in  the  army,  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by 
General  Spychalski,  a  well-known  supporter  and  fellow  prisoner  of  Gomulka 
during  the  Stalinist  period.5  This  action  was  taken,  according  to  the 
official  announcement,  on  Rokossovsky’s  initiative,  and  it  seemed  for  the 
moment  as  though  the  latter,  although  excluded  from  the  Politburo, 
might  still  be  allowed  to  retain  his  position  as  minister  of  defence.  But 
within  a  week  it  was  made  known  that  Rokossovsky  had  gone  on  leave, 
and  after  a  suitable  interval — on  13  November,  the  day  before  Gomulka’s 
departure  for  Moscow— his  resignation  was  accepted  and  Spychalski  took 
his  place.  Already  on  3 1  October  a  number  of  right-wing  Polish  generals 
including  the  deputy  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the  commander  of  the 
Warsaw  military  district,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  air  force— 


I 

3 

5 


Zinner,  p.  301. 

Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  284-304.  _ ^  ^ 

For  Witaszewski,  cf.  above,  p.  81 ;  for  Spychalski,  cf.  Survey,' ’1 955-67^230. 


2  Ibid.,  pp.  275,  283. 
4  Ibid.,  pp.  286,  300. 
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had  been  replaced  by  officers  who  had  been  victims  of  the  earlier  purges; 
and  on  5  November  they  were  followed  by  thirty-two  Soviet  officers  who 
had  been  acting  as  military  advisers.1  Thus  the  government  asserted  con¬ 
trol  over  the  armed  forces.  On  the  civilian  front,  where  it  was  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  hurting  Russian  susceptibilities,  change  was  more  rapid. 
Already  on  25  October  Gyrankiewicz  had  announced  the  demotion  of  the 
leader  of  the  Natolin  group,  Zenon  Nowak,  from  first  deputy  premier  to 
deputy  premier,  and  the  dismissal  of  four  other  deputy  premiers,  two  of 
whom,  Jozwiak-Witold  and  Stanislaw  Lapot,  also  belonged  to  the  Natolin 
group ;  and  the  same  process  was  soon  at  work  in  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
government  and  of  the  party.2  Nor  was  it  long  in  spreading  to  other  groups 
and  parties,  particularly  the  Peasant  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  executive  of  the  former  dismissed  their  chairman,  Kowalski,  whose 
position  was  seriously  compromised  by  his  co-operation  with  Bierut,  and 
elected  Stefan  Ignar,  another  of  Gomulka’s  earlier  associates,  in  his  place; 
the  Democratic  Party  replaced  Barcikowski,  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court,  by  Professor  Kulczynski.3  Gomulka  recognized  how  important  it 
was  to  enlist  all  parties  and  groups  in  the  work  of  national  reconstruction, 
particularly  the  Peasant  Party  which,  as  ‘the  second  most  important 
political  force  in  the  country’,  was  ‘able  to  unite  the  widest  peasant  masses 
around  the  National  Front  programme’.4  His  sharp  eye  for  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation  also  led  him,  as  in  1948,  to  advocate  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  communist  party  by  making  full  use  of  ex-socialists,  instead  of 
wasting  their  aptitudes  and  political  experience.  Everyone,  he  insisted, 
who  agreed  with  ‘the  present  party  line’  must  have  ‘a  chance  to  join 
actively’  in  political  life.5  But,  precisely  because  he  was  a  realist,  Gomulka 
realized  that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  full  co-operation  would  not  be 
attainable  in  Poland,  with  its  twenty-five  million  Catholic  population, 
unless  there  were  reconciliation  with  the  church.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  reconciliation  had  not  been  hinted  at  in  the  programme  which  he  put 
before  the  eighth  Plenum,6  perhaps  because  at  this  stage  it  would  only  have 

1  Cf.  Syrop,  pp.  139-40,  1 6 1 ,  162,  164-5,  t66.  Spychalski’s  place  as  deputy  minister  of  defence 
was  taken  by  General  Zarzycki;  Boldirev,  p.  480. 

2  Syrop,  p.  161 ;  Strobel,  p.  9333. 

3  Boldirev,  p.  476.  Ignar  had  also  been  made  a  deputy  prime  minister  as  a  result  of  the 
dismissals  on  25  October;  cf.  Strobel,  p.  9333. 

4  Cf.  his  speech  of  4  November;  Zinner  p.  305. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  298.  ‘There  are  a  certain  number  of  former  P.P.S.  activists’,  he  said,  ‘who  consis¬ 
tently  fought  for  the  unify  of  the  Polish  workers’  movement  and  yet  were  removed  from  party 
activities  by  a  sectarian  cadre  administration.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  profitable  for  the 
party.  .  .  .  We  must,  therefore,  without  delay  make  it  possible  for  these  comrades  to  return  to 
active  political  life,  and  make  full  use  of  their  vocational  skills  and  political  experience.’ 

6  But  he  had  asked,  with  specific  reference  to  agriculture:  ‘Why  should  not,  for  instance,  the 
Catholic  progressive  movement  compete  with  us  in  .  .  .  co-operative  farming?  It  is  a  poor  idea 
to  maintain  that  only  communists  can  build  socialism,  only  people  professing  a  materialistic 
social  ideology’  (ibid.,  p.  221). 
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strengthened  the  opposition  of  the  party  diehards;  but  as  early  as  23  Octo¬ 
ber  it  was  announced  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  between  Gomulka  and 
four  Catholic  members  of  the  Sejm,  who  had  assured  him  of  their  solidarity 
with  the  policy  of  the  new  leadership  of  the  parts'  and  expressed  their 
readiness  to  mobilize  the  Catholic  community  to  help  in  surmounting  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  country.1  This  meeting  and  attacks  on  the  ‘Pax’ 
movement  of  Boleslaw  Piasecki,  which  had  enlisted  Catholic  support  for 
the  preceding  regime,  showed  the  way  the  wind  seas  blowing.  After  further 
contacts,  Gomulka’s  tss'o  close  collaborators,  Zenon  Kliszko  and  Wladyslaw 
Bienkosvski,  were  sent  to  interview  the  primate,  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  in  his 
place  of  detention  in  the  Carpathians,  and  on  28  October  returned  to 
A  arsass’  with  him.  The  next  day  an  official  communique  announced  that, 
'as  a  result  of  a  recent  discussion’,  the  primate  had  ‘returned  to  the  capital 
and  taken  up  his  office’,  and  that  a  joint  commission  would  shortlv  be  set 
up  ‘to  examine  matters  requiring  settlement’  in  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.2  This  commission,  in  fact,  began  its  meetings  on  3  November  and  by 
8  December  an  agreement  had  been  reached;  but  without  waiting  for  the 
outcome  both  Gomulka  and  Wyszynski  acted  on  the  assumption  that  a 
modus  vivendi  had  been  accomplished.  Even  before  the  commission  met, 
the  former  ordered  the  release  from  prison  of  five  bishops.3  The  cardinal, 
on  his  side,  who  had  agreed  from  the  start  that  no  separate  Catholic  party 
should  be  established,4  immediately  used  his  new-found  freedom  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  moral  weight  of  the  church  behind  Gomulka,  and  it  may  have 
been  largely  due  to  his  action  at  this  crucial  moment,  when  the  second 
Soviet  military  intervention  in  Hungary  was  provoking  a  renewed  wave 
of  anti-Russian  agitation,  that  the  crisis  did  not  develop  in  a  way  which 
would  inevitably  have  led  the  Soviet  army  to  intervene.  His  first  sermon, 
preached  before  an  immense  congregation  on  5  November,  was  essentially 
a  plea  for  moderation  and  hard  common  sense.  There  was  no  doubt,  the 
cardinal  said,  that  many  further  changes  wrere  needed  in  Poland  before 
the  people  was  again  in  possession  of  its  fundamental  rights ;  but  that  was 
something  that  time  alone  would  bring.  For  the  moment 

we  are  in  a  period  of  unparalleled  difficulty  in  our  national  existence,  in  which, 
at  least  for  some  time,  we  must  speak  less  of  our  rights  and  more  of  our  duties  . 

A  man  dies  once  and  is  quickly  covered  with  glory,  but  he  lives  in  difficulty, 
in  hardship,  pam  and  suffering  for  long  years,  and  that  is  a  greater  heroism;  and 
just  that  greater  heroism  is  called  for  in  these  times,  on  this  day  so  pregnant  with 
events  and  so  full  of  anxieties  on  all  sides.5 

Armed  with  the  support  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  spiritual  power  in  the 

1  Cf-  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140,  151 ;  Boldirev.,  op.  cit.,  p.  476. 

Strobel,  p.  9333;  Boldirev,  p.  477;  for  the  text  of  the  announcement,  cf.  Svrop,  p.  1^1 

Ibid  p.154.  <  Cf.  Boldirev,  p.  477. 

3  A  full  summary  and  a  translation  of  the  main  passages  of  Cardinal  Wyszvnski’s  sermon 
appeared  m  The  Tablet,  17  November  1956;  cf.  also  Syrop,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155-6. 
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land,  in  full  control  of  the  armed  forces  through  officers  of  his  own  per¬ 
suasion,  and  with  a  unified  government  and  party  executive  at  his  back, 
Gomulka  was  in  a  substantially  stronger  position,  when  he  went  to  visit 
Khrushchev  in  Moscow  on  14  November,  than  he  had  been  at  the  time  of 
Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Warsaw  less  than  a  month  earlier.  Only  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  the  last  rearguard  action  of  the  old  Natolin  group  had  been 
defeated  and  the  expulsion  of  its  last  surviving  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Trades  Union  Council,  Klosiewicz,  was  announced.1  Though  Gomulka 
subsequently  admitted  that  the  Polish  delegation  had  been  anxious  lest 
the  Soviet  leaders  might  not  ‘fully  and  properly  appreciate  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  our  country’,2  it  seems  clear  that  the  Poles 
achieved  everything  they  could  have  hoped  for.  In  his  speech  on  arrival 
Gomulka  immediately  emphasized  that  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  on  a  new  basis  of  equality,  was  and  must  be  the  keystone  of  Polish 
policy;  the  Polish-Soviet  alliance  was  the  only  sound  guarantee  of  the 
Oder— Neisse  frontier,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  was  essential  for  Poland 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  alliance  stronger.3  The  negotiations 
went  on  for  four  days,  and  the  communique  issued  on  18  November  makes 
it  clear  that  there  were  concessions  on  both  sides.4  It  was  evident  also 
that  there  was  a  divergence  of  views,  which  could  not  be  bridged,  on  the 
question  of  Hungary.5  But  the  gains  with  which  Gomulka  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  came  away  were  substantial.  In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  leaders 
specifically  endorsed  both  the  principle  of  ‘equality  of  nations’  and  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  eighth  Plenum  of  the  Polish  central  committee.  In 
the  second  place  they  agreed  to  cancel  Polish  debts  amounting  to  some 
$500  million,  and  also  to  supply  Poland  with  1,400,000  tons  of  grain  dur¬ 
ing  1957  and  to  grant  long-term  credits  to  the  value  of  700  million  roubles 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  Russia.  These  economic  concessions  ‘indicated 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  not  only  had  decided  to  tolerate  Gomulka,  but  were 
prepared  to  support  him  and  to  strengthen  his  position  by  providing  badly 
needed  economic  aid’.6  In  addition,  the  Poles  obtained  a  Russian  promise 
to  facilitate  the  repatriation  of  the  many  thousands  of  Poles  who,  for 
various  reasons,  had  hitherto  not  been  allowed  to  return  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Soviet  army  should  stay  in  Poland. 
This  was  justified  by  reference  to  the  international  situation,  and  it  is 

1  For  details,  cf.  Strobel,  p.  9334,  and  Syrop,  pp.  165-6.  After  being  removed  from  the  central 
committee,  Klosiewicz  was  also  removed  from  the  leadership  of  the  Trades  Union  Council  in 
mid-November  (ibid.,  p.  117).  2  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

3  Times,  16  November  1956.  4  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  306-14. 

5  Although  the  communique  expressed  identity  of  views  on  such  subjects  as  the  Suez  war, 
Chinese  representation  and  disarmament,  on  Hungary  it  stated  only  that  ‘the  delegations 
exchanged  views’  (ibid.,  p.  309). 

6  Syrop,  p.  168.  The  agreement  for  the  cancellation  of  Polish  debts  was  compensation  for 
Polish  coal  delivered  in  the  years  1946-53  at  prices  well  below  the  world  market  level,  and  was 
‘the  first  official  admission  of  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  satellites  by  Russia’. 
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probably  true — however  unwelcome  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  may 
have  been  to  some  sections  of  the  Polish  population — that  the  Polish 
delegation  had  no  intention  or  expectation  of  securing  any  change  at  this 
stage.  But  it  was  agreed  that  ‘the  temporary  presence’  of  Soviet  troops 
was  not  to  ‘affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  state’,  that  there  would  be 
no  question  of ‘their  interference’  in  Polish  ‘internal  affairs’,  and  that  their 
movements  outside  the  places  where  they  were  stationed  would  only  take 
place  with  the  consent  of  the  Polish  government;  and  these  assurances  may 
have  gone  some  way  to  quieten  the  anxieties  of  those  in  Poland  whom 
events  in  Hungary  had  alarmed.  In  any  event,  the  Moscow  agreement, 
which  clearly  revealed  the  respect  of  the  Soviet  leaders  for  their  Polish 
colleagues,  and  which  placed  Polish-Soviet  relations  on  a  new  and  more 
solid  foundation,  marked  the  end  of  a  chapter.  It  meant  that  the  perils 
inherent  in  the  revolutionary  situation  in  October  had  been  overcome  and 
that  Poland  had  succeeded,  in  Gomulka’s  words,  in  avoiding  the  danger 
that  she  might  ‘find  herself  in  the  situation  in  which  Hungary  found 
herself’.1 

That  the  Poles  survived  the  Hungarian  debacle  with  their  new  conces¬ 
sions  intact  was,  in  the  last  resort,  a  victory  of  circumstance  and  leadership.2 
The  mere  fact  that  Poland  was  bigger  was  in  itself  of  importance.  The 
unity  of  the  Polish  army  with  the  people  made  the  Russians  aware  that 
intervention  here  would  be  far  longer  and  more  dangerous  than  their 
action  against  ten  million  disorganized  Hungarians.  Furthermore,  the 
nearness  of  Poland  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  whose  popula¬ 
tion  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  dependable,  made  the  risk  of  intervention 
a  double  one.  Particularly  in  the  divided  state  of  the  Soviet  leadership — 
for  Khrushchev  at  this  stage  was  by  no  means  securely  in  the  saddle — it 
was  a  risk  the  Russians  wisely  hoped  and  strained  to  avoid.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  these  circumstantial  factors  was  the  quality  of  the  Polish 
leadership,  its  courage  at  the  start  when  faced  by  the  abrupt  arrival  of 
the  Soviet  delegation,  and  its  skill  in  the  short  period  that  followed  in 
consolidating  its  position  and  assuring  itself  of  the  widest  popular  backing, 
including  that  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  was  precisely  this  point  that 
differentiated  the  course  of  events  in  Poland  from  that  in  Hungary. 
Gomulka  and  the  other  Polish  leaders  never  gave  way,  or  showed  signs 
of  giving  way,  over  the  two  cardinal  conditions  of  success :  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  Soviet  alliance,  and  the  dominant  position  of  the  com¬ 
munist  party.  So  long  as  these  principles  were  maintained,  there  was 
ample  scope  for  manoeuvre  and  for  the  adaptation  of  the  existing  system 
to  Polish  conditions.  Where  the  leadership  was  unable  to  maintain  them 
and  to  impose  its  will,  where  the  solidarity  of  the  communist  bloc  and  the 
predominance  of  the  communist  party  were  endangered,  the  whole 

Zinner,  p.  305.  2  Cf.  Gibney,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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situation,  as  events  in  Hungary  showed,  was  different.  At  the  crucial 
moment  it  was  found  in  Hungary  that  there  was  no  one  ‘who  could  brake 
and  channel  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of  hatred  against  the  Russians  into 
a  stable  government  which  would  nonetheless  recognize  the  fact  of  Russian 
power’  :l  this  was  the  basic  difference  between  the  ‘October  days’  in  Poland 
and  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution 

When  news  of  events  in  Poland  between  19  and  21  October  reached 
Budapest  when  it  was  known  that  Gomulka  was  back  in  power,  that 
Rokossovsky  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  Politburo,  that  the  Soviet 
delegation  had  been  firmly  put  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Polish  central 
committee,  in  its  resolutions  of  21  October,  had  adopted  the  new  policy 
of  liberalisation  all  the  pent-up  emotions  which  had  been  accumulating 
in  Hungary  for  three  months  and  more  were  released.  The  government 
press  and  broadcasting  gave  full  and  sympathetic  coverage  to  the  Polish 
events.2 *  On  23  October  the  morning  issue  of  the  official  organ  of  the  com¬ 
munist  party,  SzabadNep,  printed  a  full  report  of  Gomulka’s  speech,  com¬ 
menting  that  ‘something  of  historic  significance  is  taking  place  in  Poland 
these  days  and  the  same  newspaper  welcomed  the  numerous  meetings 
in  the  universities  and  other  institutions  in  Budapest  and  at  Pecs  and 
Szeged,  which  took  place  ‘in  a  passionate  and  stormy  atmosphere’  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  22  October.4 

It  was  in  the  ‘heated  debates’  (as  Szabad  Nep  called  them)  which  took 
place  at  these  meetings,  that  the  subsequent  revolution  was  touched  off, 
particularly  at  the  Budapest  Technical  College,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
meeting  which  went  on  for  some  eleven  hours  without  break,  the  area  of 

1  Ibid.,  p.  16.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  23  October  1956. 

3  Zinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  398.  ‘We  have  watched  with  deep  concern  at  first,  but  later  with  growing 

reassurance  and  pleasure  the  developments  in  Poland’,  the  paper  added.  ‘It  is  worth  while  for  us 
to  examine  this  because  there  are  many  people  among  us  who  have  become  too  accustomed  to  the 
old  order  and  who  think  that  democratization  at  such  revolutionary  speed  is  bound  to  bring  on 
relaxation  of  law  and  order  and  the  ascendancy  of  counter-revolutionary  forces.  Changes  in 
Poland  prove  exactly  the  opposite.  Information  from  Poland  is  unanimous  in  stressing  that  the 
unity  of  the  Polish  people  has  never  been  as  firm  and  that  never  has  there  been  so  unanimous  or 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  communist  party  and  its  leaders.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that,  if  the 
communists  and  the  party’s  leading  organisations  take  into  consideration  the  real  situation,  if 
they  turn  frankly  to  all  strata  of  the  working  population  and  champion  their  claims,  the  result 
will  be  unparalleled  unity  and  confidence’  (Lasky,  op.  cit.,  p.  48). 

4  Cf.  the  editorial,  ‘New  Spring  Parade’,  reprinted  by  Zinner,  pp.  393-7:  ‘The  university 
youth  has  expressed  its  political  attitude  before  the  broad  public.  We  welcome  the  position 
adopted  by  the  university  youth.  We  agree  that  those  who  have  defiled  socialist  humanitarianism 
should  be  judged  publicly.  We  agree  that  veteran  fighters  of  the  workers’  movement  who 
raised  their  voices  against  Stalinism  in  the  past  should  find  a  place  in  the  leadership  of  the  party 
and  the  country.  We  agree  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  leadership  for  those  who  do  not  want  or 
cannot  consistently  proceed  along  the  road  fixed  by  the  20th  Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the 
July  resolutions  of  the  Party.  .  .  .’ 
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discussion  was  continually  widened  until  in  the  end  a  programme  of  ten 
points  was  formulated,  which  was  extended  to  fourteen  and  then  to  six¬ 
teen  before  the  gathering  finally  dispersed  in  the  small  hours  of  23  October.1 
These  points  contained  most,  if  not  all,  of  what  was  subsequently  asked  for  : 
‘the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty’,  reconstitution  of  the  government  under 
Imre  Nagy,  new  elections  by  secret  ballot  both  of  party  officials  and  for  a 
new  national  assembly,  the  latter  with  ‘the  participation  of  several  parties’, 
a  public  trial  of  Farkas  and  his  accomplices  and  of  Rakosi,  readjustment 
of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Jugoslavia  ‘on  the  basis  of 
complete  political  and  economic  equality  and  of  non-intervention  in  each 
other’s  internal  affairs’,  and  ‘complete  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression’ 
both  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio.2 

Behind  all  this — though  already  the  Hungarian  demands  went  beyond 
what  had  been  attained  in  Poland — was  the  Polish  inspiration.  ‘Poland 
has  set  an  example  which  our  country  should  follow’,  one  speaker  pro¬ 
claimed  amid  stormy  applause;  ‘we  students  express  our  solidarity  with 
our  Polish  comrades.’3  Accordingly  it  was  decided  the  next  day  to  hold 
a  ‘silent  sympathy  demonstration’  at  2.30  p.m.  before  the  Polish  embassy.4 
It  was  to  take  place  ‘in  a  spirit  of  socialist  democracy,  order  and  discipline’ 
and  the  participants  pledged  themselves  not  to  permit  any  sort  of  pro¬ 
vocative  or  counter-revolutionary  manifestations.5  But  at  this  stage  the 
government,  which  hitherto  had  appeared  to  be  amicably  disposed, 
suddenly  veered  round.  The  causes  of  this  change  of  direction — which 
in  any  case  came  at  a  dangerously  late  moment,  when  the  people  had 
already  been  given  its  head— have  not  been  fully  explained  and  can  be 
only  guessed  at.  Probably  the  decisive  factor  was  the  return,  on  the  night 
of  22-23  October,  of  Gero  and  his  closer  associates  from  Jugoslavia  where 
they  had  been  for  the  previous  week  conducting  negotiations  with  Tito.6 
There  is  evidence  that,  during  Gero’s  absence,  the  revisionist  wing  of  the 
communist  party  had  asserted  control.7  With  his  return,  it  seems,  the 
trend  was  reversed.  At  all  events,  at  12.53  P-m-  on  23  October  the  notor¬ 
iously  right-wing  minister  of  the  interior,  Laszlo  Piros,  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  all  public  meetings  and  demonstrations.  An  hour  and  a  half 
later  the  ban  was  rescinded,  and  it  was  also  announced  that  Gero  would 
broadcast  to  the  nation  at  8  p.m.8  This  demonstration  of  governmental 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  debates,  cf.  U.N.  Special  Committee,  Report  ( General  Assembly, 
Official  Records:  Eleventh  Session,  Supplement  No.  1 8) ,  §§.  439-51. 

2  For  the  full  text  of  the  resolution,  cf.  Report,  §.  404  (Text  A). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  23  October  1956. 

4  For  further  details  of  the  organisation  of  the  demonstrations,  cf.  Report,  §.  452-64. 

5  Lasky,  p.  47  (citing  the  announcement  by  ‘Radio  Kossuth’). 

6  They  had  left  Budapest  on  15  October;  cf.  above,  p.  78. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  25  October  1956. 

8  It  seems  probable  that  this  change  ofpolicy  was  due  not  only  to  warnings  that  the  demonstration 
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irresolution  was  itself  ominous  in  the  atmosphere  which  now  prevailed, 
particularly  as  the  decision  to  permit  the  demonstration  was  matched  by  a 
refusal  to  broadcast  the  students’  ten  points.1  Nevertheless  the  demon¬ 
stration,  which  swelled  from  10,000  to  a  total  of  some  50,000,  as  it  was 
joined  by  people  streaming  in  from  all  over  the  city,2  passed  off  without 
incident,  although  there  were  repeated  cries  of  ‘Death  to  Rakosi’,  ‘We 
want  free  and  secret  elections’,  ‘Send  the  Red  Army  home’.3  For  several 
hours,  it  seems,  the  crowd  called  for  Nagy;  but  when  at  last  he  came  and 
spoke  a  few  placatory  words  from  the  balcony  of  the  parliament  building, 
few  heard  what  he  said  and  he  apparently  made  little  impression.4  It  was 
not  until  later,  after  Gero’s  broadcast,  that  trouble  began.  Whether,  as  a 
result  of  his  absence  in  Jugoslavia  at  the  critical  moment,  Gero  was  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  the  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  speech  was  strikingly  ‘hard’  and  Stalinist  in  tone,5  and — - 
whether  that  was  Gero’s  intention  or  not — it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was 
received  as  a  frontal  attack.  Criticism  of  Soviet  interference,  Gero  said,6 
assertions  that  ‘we  are  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  unequal 
footing’  and  that  ‘our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  allegedly  are  not 
of  equality’,  were  ‘shameless  lies’,  ‘hostile  propaganda  which  does  not 
contain  a  grain  of  truth’.  He  then  went  on  to  condemn  the  chauvinistic 
propaganda  which  had  ‘taken  advantage  of  the  democratic  freedom  en¬ 
sured  by  our  state  to  working  people  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  of  a 
nationalistic  character’.  ‘We  are  patriots’,  he  proclaimed,  ‘but  we  also 
categorically  make  it  plain  that  we  are  not  nationalists.’  Furthermore  he 
made  it  equally  plain — in  this  the  very  antithesis  of  Gomulka — that  there 
would  be  no  change  of  agricultural  policy  and  that  the  system  of  co¬ 
operative  farming  would  be  maintained  and  defended.  The  fundamental 
question  ‘now’,  he  concluded,  was  ‘whether  we  want  a  socialist  democracy 
or  a  bourgeois  democracy’,  and  his  last  words  were  a  call  to  the  communist 
party  to  unite  in  opposition  to  ‘hostile  elements’  seeking  to  undermine 
‘the  power  of  the  working  class’. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Gero’s  speech  marked  the  decisive  turning 

would  go  on,  even  if  Piros  held  to  his  threat  to  fire  on  the  demonstrators  ( Report ,  §.  455),  but  also 
to  a  conflict  of  views  within  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  At  any  rate,  the  deputy  minister, 
Mihaly  Fekete,  stated  openly  that,  after  Piros’s  intervention,  civil  servants  and  communists  working 
under  him  ‘rallied  to  the  side  of  honest  Hungarians  in  the  interests  of  a  change’  (Lasky,  p.  48). 

1  Report,  §.  468. 

2  There  are  considerable  discrepancies  in  the  estimates.  The  figure  of  50,000  is  given  by  Zinner, 
p.  398.  The  United  Nations  Report,  §.  461,  speaks  of  ‘at  least  200,000,  perhaps  300,000’,  but 
admits  that  there  was  a  lot  of  coming  and  going,  since  ‘the  proceedings  were  dull’  and  ‘few  could 
hear  what  was  going  on’.  For  the  figure  of  10,000,  cf.  ibid.,  §.  457.  All  accounts  agree  that  those 
who  joined  the  students  were  largely  ‘young  people,  boys  and  girls,  in  high  spirits’,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  young  soldiers  off  duty,  though  later,  when  factories  closed,  they  were  joined  by 
bona  fide  workers,  and  towards  midnight  by  800  cadets  from  the  military  academy. 

3  Lasky,  p.  49.  4  Report,  §§.  221,  463.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  25  October  1956. 

6  For  the  text  of  Gero’s  broadcast,  cf.  Zinner,  pp.  402-7. 
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point.  When  the  broadcast  was  announced  most  people  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  its  object  was  to  make  known  concessions  or  relaxations  in 
line  with  those  which  had  already  been  granted  in  Poland.  The  un¬ 
yielding  tone  in  which  Gero  spoke  buried  all  such  hopes.  Furthermore  his 
guarded  but  unmistakable  attacks  on  the  demonstrators,  implying  that 
they  were  the  tools  of  reactionary  forces,  could  hardly  fail  to  incense  the 
crowds.1  Gero’s  evident  conviction  that  the  struggle  had  now  developed 
into  an  open  conflict  between  ‘socialist  democracy’  and  ‘bourgeois  demo¬ 
cracy’  may,  indeed,  have  been  less  a  pretext  and  more  an  expression  of 
genuine,  if  exaggerated,  fear  than  is  sometimes  conceded;  but  the  available 
evidence,  unfortunately,  does  not  permit  us  to  form  a  final  judge¬ 
ment.2  It  is  clear  that  most  of  those  who  organised  the  initial  demon¬ 
strations  with  the  support  of  communist  writers  and  journalists,  were 
members  of  the  communist  party  and  convinced  Marxists,3  and  on  the 
very  morning  on  which  the  disturbances  broke  out  Szabad  JVep  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  idea  that  there  was  ‘a  danger  of  bourgeois  restoration’  as  a 
myth.4  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  original  organizers  lost  control  of 
the  demonstrators.5  One  western  eye-witness  at  least  was  convinced  that 
‘the  youths  in  the  crowd’  were  ‘as  anti-communist  as  they  were  anti- 
Soviet’,6  and  another  western  correspondent  analysing  the  evidence  later 
came  to  the  not  unreasonable  conclusion  that  ‘what  had  commenced  as  an 
organized  student  demonstration  for  reform  of  the  regime  snowballed  in 
a  matter  of  hours  into  a  mass  revolt  against  the  system  itself’.7  But  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  view,  it  is  also  true  that  Gero’s  speech,  coupled 
with  his  government’s  decision  to  prevent  the  students’  demands  from 
being  broadcast,  was  the  decisive  factor  in  causing  events  to  get  out  of 
hand.8  Once  Gero  had  made  his  attitude  known,  he  became  the  target 


The  story,  which  quickly  gained  currency,  that  Gero  had  referred  to  the  people  as  ‘Fascist 
rabble  is  evidently  untrue  ( Report ,  §.  464) ;  but  the  phrase  was  not  an  altogether  unfair  summary 
of  the  impression  which  his  broadcast  made. 

2  The  views  of  the  United  Nations  Committee  are  expressed  in  their  Report,  §§.  89,  128,  129, 
I39~4°>  !45>  H8-  These  amount  to  a  formal  refutation  ofthe  thesis  of  the  Hungarian  White  Book 
that  ‘from  the  very  beginning’  ‘the  dark  forces  of  counter-revolution’  were  trying  ‘to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  movement’  ‘in  order  to  overthrow  the  people’s  power’. 

3  Ibid.,  §.  784  (ii);  cf.  also  Lasky,  p.  51. 

Zinner,  p.  396:  There  are  people  who  seem  to  see  a  danger  of  bourgeois  restoration  in  the 
heated  debates  of  these  meetings.  We  feel  that  these  worries  have  no  serious  foundation.  Those 
who  have  attended  these  meetings  have  been  able  to  hear  and  see  that  our  university  students  have 
gone  into  battle  not  against  but  for  the  people’s  democratic  system  and  for  a  purified  socialism.’ 

According  to  one  ofthe  participants,  ‘the  initial  organisation  began  to  be  superseded  by  the 
weight  of  outsiders  joining  the  procession’.  One  student  said:  ‘I  am  sure  they  wanted  us  to 
demonstrate  for  reforms  of  the  regime,  not  for  its  overthrow.  When  this  began,  we  were  branded 
as  counter-revolutionaries.  However,  once  it  began  there  was  no  stopping’  (Lasky,  p.  56). 

6  Sefton  Delmer;  cf.  Daily  Express,  24  October  1956. 

7  George  Sherman,  in  The  Observer,  11  November  1956. 

8  ‘The  armed  uprising’,  said  the  secretary-general  of  the  Writers’  Union,  Sandor  Erdei,  ‘was 
only  a  riposte  to  this  provocation’.  Cf.  F.  Fejto,  Behind  the  Rapt  of  Hungary  (New  York,  1957), 
p.  182. 
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for  attack,  and  soon  there  were  cries  of ‘Down  with  Gero!’  and  banners 
inscribed  with  slogans  such  as  ‘Do  Not  Stop  Half  Way’.1  Furthermore 
Gero’s  negative  statement  made  the  demonstrators  all  the  more  anxious 
to  make  known  their  demands,  and  while  one  group  was  busy  demolishing 
the  monster  Stalin  statue  in  the  city  park,  the  main  body  converged  on  the 
radio  building  where  a  delegation  of  students  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
director  for  the  broadcasting  of  their  sixteen  points.  It  was  here  that 
fighting  finally  broke  out.  The  accounts  of  what  took  place  are  confused. 
Possibly  some  of  the  demonstrators  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the 
building.2  What  seems  beyond  dispute  is  that  the  A.V.H.  security  police, 
who  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  building,  began  the  bloodshed  by  opening 
fire  on  the  crowd;3  that  troops  who  were  sent  as  reinforcements  about 
io  p.m.  fraternized  with  the  demonstrators  and  provided  them  with 
arms ;  that  thereafter  the  uprising  quickly  spread  as  workers  in  the  Csepel 
and  Ujpest  districts  joined  in.  Communist  bookshops  were  stormed;  the 
offices  of  the  party  newspaper,  Szabad  Nep,  were  attacked  and  occupied; 
on  both  sides  casualties  were  rising;  by  midnight  it  was  clear  that  the 
government  had  lost  control  and  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war. 

The  total  incapacity  of  the  government  to  cope  with  the  situation  had 
meanwhile  been  made  evident.  Meeting  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  it  could 
at  first  do  no  better  than  convoke  the  central  committee  to  meet  eight  days 
later,  on  31  October.  An  hour  later,  at  8.23  p.m.,  it  was  announced  that 
it  would  convene  ‘in  the  next  days’.  Then,  two  hours  later,  it  was  made 
known  that  it  was  meeting  immediately.4  As  the  government  admitted 
next  morning,  it  had  not  reckoned  with  the  possibility  of  resistance5 — 
still  less  with  the  unreliability  of  the  troops — and  appears  to  have  totally 
misjudged  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Its  hasty  reactions  were  not 
difficult  to  foresee.  The  first  was  a  last-minute  attempt  to  placate  opinion 
by  a  partial  face-saving  reconstruction  of  the  government  without  any 
actual  surrender  of  power.  The  second  was  to  call  in  the  Russians  who, 
as  had  been  the  case  a  few  days  previously  in  Poland,  had  been  alerted 
for  some  time,  ready  to  intervene  if  the  situation  got  out  of  hand.  The 
announcement  that  the  government  had  ‘applied  for  help,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  to  the  Soviet  formations  stationed 
in  Hungary’  was  broadcast  at  9  a.m.  on  24  October,6  but  the  decision  was 
probably  taken  before  midnight,  and  Soviet  tanks — many  of  their  crews 
half-hearted  and  some  openly  on  the  side  of  the  demonstrators — were  in 

1  Lasky,  p.  52. 

2  In  the  belief,  apparently,  that  the  delegation  had  been  arrested  by  the  political  police 
(Report,  §.  468).  The  rumour,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

3  The  guards,  apparently,  first  tried  to  disperse  the  crowd  with  tear-gas;  only  ‘then,  for  fear 
of  their  lives,  they  began  shooting’  (eye-witness  account  cited  by  Lasky,  p.  57). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

5  Zinner,  p.  409. 


6  Text  in  Zinner,  p.  409. 
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action  by  4.30  a.m.1  As  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  government,  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  even  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  it  might  have  made  all 
the  difference;  but  coming  at  this  time  and  in  this  way,  it  was  too  obvious 
a  manoeuvre  to  command  respect.  Some  of  the  changes  in  personnel 
were  certainly  salutary  in  themselves ;  but  it  was  all  too  obvious  that  they 
were,  in  the  words  of  a  witness  who  managed  to  secure  an  interview  with 
Hegedus  shortly  before  midnight  on  23  October,  simply  part  of  a  ‘devilish 
plan’,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  and  his  accomplices,  ‘of  trying  to  shield 
behind  Imre  Nagy’.2  The  new  government,  as  announced  in  a  broadcast 
shortly  after  8  a.m.  on  24  October,  was  to  have  Nagy  as  prime  minister; 
but  Hegedus  remained  as  first  deputy  and  Gero  was  confirmed  in  his 
position  as  first  secretary.3  Quite  clearly  Nagy  was  introduced  as  a  figure¬ 
head,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  only  informed  of  his  appointment  ex 
post  facto.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  Nagy  at  this  time  and 
until  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  Gero  and  Hegedus  on  26  Octo¬ 
ber  was  only  in  nominal  control;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  pro¬ 
clamations  broadcast  in  his  name  were  put  out  either  without  his  knowledge 
or  under  duress.4  Nevertheless  the  lame  and  halting  statements  which, 
whatever  the  reason,  he  was  induced  to  make — the  linking  of  his  name, 
implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  with  the  appeal  for  Russian  military  inter¬ 
vention  and  the  introduction  of  martial  law — had  the  inevitable  result  of 
compromising  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it  was  not  until  27  Octo¬ 
ber  at  earliest,  when  the  formation  of  a  new  government  was  announced, 
that  public  confidence  began  to  be  restored. 

These  facts  go  some  considerable  way  towards  explaining  why,  in  spite 
of  repeated  appeals  by  Nagy  and  by  Kadar,5  who  was  at  this  time  popu¬ 
larly  associated  with  Nagy  as  a  leader  of  the  revisionist  group,  the  unrest, 
far  from  abating,  continued  to  spread  until  the  whole  country  was  in¬ 
volved.  In  Debrecen,  the  second  largest  provincial  city  of  Hungary,  there 
was  apparently  a  spontaneous  uprising  as  early  as  23  October,  and  a 
revolutionary  committee  took  control.6  Elsewhere  it  was  after  the  fighting 
in  Budapest  and  the  intervention  of  Soviet  troops  on  23-24  October 
became  known  that  the  local  authorities  were  displaced — often  with 
bloodshed  on  both  sides — and  Revolutionary  Councils  were  set  up.7 
Here  again,  it  would  seem,  the  situation,  particularly  the  military  situ¬ 
ation,  had  been  misjudged.  The  Soviet  forces  stationed  in  Hungary  prior 

1  Times,  26  October  1956.  2  Lasky,  pp.  55,  64-65. 

3  For  the  composition  of  the  government,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  59,  and  G.  Gasteyger,  ‘Die  Tragodie  des 
ungarischen  Volksaufstandes’,  Europa-Archiv,  vol.  xi  (1956),  p.  9340.  Nagy  was  also  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  central  committee  and  of  the  Politburo. 

4  For  the  evidence,  cf.  Report,  §§.  225-66. 

5  Texts  in  Zinner,  pp.  409-13,  415-18.  They  were  supported  by  an  appeal  by  the  secretary  of 

the  Petofi  Group,  ibid.,  pp.  418-19.  6  Lasky,  pp.  55-56. 

7  For  details  of  the  Revolutionary  Councils,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
established,  cf.  Report,  §§.  495  et  sqq. 
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to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  had  apparently  only  amounted  to  two 
divisions;  and  although  they  were  reinforced  from  Rumania,  they  were 
totally  insufficient,  particularly  when  it  became  clear  that,  apart  from  the 
security  police  (A.V.H.),  they  could  not  count  on  Hungarian  support.1 
When,  on  the  night  of  23-24  October,  the  Soviet  troops,  stationed  some 
fifty  miles  away,  were  moved  into  Budapest,  wide  sections  of  the  country 
were  left  free  of  Soviet  forces.  This  undoubtedly  made  it  easy  for  the 
provincial  committees  and  councils,  a  number  of  which  had  the  support 
of  the  local  units  of  the  Hungarian  army,2  to  take  over.  By  25  October 
there  was  also  in  action  a  secret,  anti-government  broadcasting  service, 
the  so-called  ‘Radio  Free  Miskolc’,  which  persisted  in  broadcasting  revo¬ 
lutionary  demands  ‘regardless  of  the  answer  made  by  comrade  Imre 
Nagy’.3  Meanwhile  in  Budapest  itself  it  was  also  proving  that  the  Soviet 
formations  were  too  few  to  bring  about  an  immediate  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.4  Tank  patrols,  which  occasionally  fired  into  the  crowd,  were  more 
a  provocation  than  a  safeguard  for  the  government;  while  the  most  serious 
incident,  which  occurred  around  midday  on  25  October,  when  demon¬ 
strators  waiting  in  the  parliament  square  for  Nagy  to  appear  were  shot 
down  by  machine  guns,  exasperated  rather  than  terrified  the  people. 
Early  that  morning  the  government  had  announced  that  ‘the  army,  state 
security  forces  and  armed  workers,  assisted  by  Soviet  troops’  had  ‘liqui¬ 
dated’  the  ‘counter-revolutionary  putsch? ,  and  two  days  later  Radio  Buda¬ 
pest  repeated  the  claim;  but  it  was  plainly  untrue.5  During  Friday,  26 
October,  on  the  contrary,  reports  came  in  that  an  increasing  number  of 
people  were  joining  in  the  fighting,  and  that  more  and  more  towns  in  the 
provinces  were  rising  in  rebellion,  especially  in  the  industrial  centres; 
indeed,  it  was  almost  certainly  due  to  fear  that  the  insurgents  were  once 
again  getting  the  upper  hand  in  Budapest  that,  on  the  afternoon  of  26 
October,  Gero  and  Hegedus  finally  took  to  flight.6  Even  then,  and  after 
the  formation  of  Nagy’s  new  cabinet,  the  rebellion  continued,  and  an 
announcement  on  the  morning  of  27  October  that  the  majority  of  in¬ 
surgents  had  laid  down  their  arms,  far  from  reflecting  the  reality  of  the 
situation,  was  clearly  propaganda  intended  to  convince  the  people  that 
further  resistance  was  useless.  By  this  time  most  of  the  provinces  were 
out  of  control,  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier  was  open  for  long  stretches, 
and  the  original  ‘freedom’  station  broadcasting  from  Miskolc  had  been 

1  Ibid. ,  §§.  159-60.  Two  divisions  (32  and  34  Mechanized  Divs.),  or  parts  of  two  divisions,  were 
moved  in  to  reinforce  the  two  (2  and  17  Mechanized  Divs.)  already  in  Hungary.  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  a  number  of  local  Soviet  garrisons  remained  inactive  and  deliberately  avoided  involve¬ 
ment  in  what  their  commanders  described  as  internal  Hungarian  affairs;  ibid.,  §§.  167-9. 

2  Ibid.,  §.  500.  3  Lasky,  pp.  80-81. 

4  There  is  also  evidence  that,  at  this  stage,  they  did  not  regard  it  as  their  business  to  provide 
more  than  auxiliary  aid  and  ‘made  no  persistent  attempt  to  crush  the  uprising’  ( Report ,  §.  163). 

5  Lasky,  p.  70;  Zinner,  p.  414;  Gasteyger,  pp.  9341,  9343. 

6  Report,  §.  255. 
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joined  by  others  at  Gyor,  Szeged,  Pecs,  Nyiregyhaza,  Szombathely  and 
Magyarovar.1 

The  total  failure  of  the  government,  even  with  Soviet  military  support, 
to  break  the  back  of  the  revolution  clearly  convinced  the  Russian  leaders 
that  only  a  change  of  personnel  could  now  restore  the  situation,  and 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov  were  sent  to  Budapest  for  conversations  with  the 
Hungarian  communist  leaders.  The  upshot  of  these  conversations  was 
that,  on  25  October,  Gero  was  forced  to  resign  and  Kadar  was  put  in  his 
place  as  first  secretary  of  the  communist  party.2  Contrary  to  what  had 
happened  in  Poland,  however,  where  Gomulka,  although  not  yet  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Politburo,  had  participated  in  the  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
delegation,  it  seems  that  Nagy,  though  prime  minister,  played  little,  if 
any5  Part  in  the  talks  with  Suslov  and  Mikoyan  and  was  treated  as  a 
cypher.3  Nevertheless  the  intervention  of  Suslov  and  Mikoyan,  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Gero,  which  was  immediately  announced  by  radio  and  received 
everywhere  with  jubilation,*  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Gero  and 
Hegedus,  created  a  new  situation  with  new  possibilities.  Nagy,  who 
previously  seems  to  have  been  held  captive  in  the  party  headquarters,  now 
recovered  his  freedom  of  action  and  moved  to  the  parliament  building;5 
he  was  able  to  establish  close  collaboration  with  the  new  party  secretary, 
Kadar;6  on  27  October  came  the  announcement  of  the  reconstitution  of 
the  cabinet;  and  the  following  day,  28  October,  Nagy  was  able  to  announce 
simultaneously  both  ‘an  immediate  and  general  cease-fire’  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  government  that  Soviet  troops 
would  begin  their  withdrawal  from  Budapest  ‘immediately’.’ 

The  events  here  briefly  enumerated  mark  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  Even  at  this  stage  it  was  evident  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  situation  had  followed  a  course  very  different  from  that 
in  Poland.  For  this  the  obduracy  of  the  Gero-Hegedus  faction  was  largely 
to  blame.  If  Nagy  had  been  appointed  prime  minister  only  one  day 
sooner,  if  when  appointed  he  had  been  given  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  peaceful  demonstrations  would  have  developed  into 
armed  insurrection.8  The  situation  to  which  Nagy  succeeded  when  at 

1  Lasky,  p.  106;  Gasteyger,  p.  9343. 

2  RePort>  §§•  253-4.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  conversations  a  large  number  of  rumours  circulated. 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov,  it  was  said,  accused  Gero  of  having  ‘stampeded’  Moscow  into  an  ill- 
advised  commitment  of  Soviet  troops  through  his  ‘exaggerated  and  distorted’  picture  of  the 
situation,  and  when  he  protested  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  party  together,  they  replied: 
the  party  has  already  fallen  apart,  thanks  to  your  incredible  blunders’  (Lasky,  p.  78).  Cf.  also 


7  nunganan  mvotution  (Condon,  1957),  pp.  91-92. 

6  nP°l’  §'  253-'  4  Lasky>  p-  74-  5  Report,  §§.  236,  256. 

vJn  tne  genuineness  of  this  collaboration  from  2^  October  to  at  least  t  Nnvpmhpr 


Nagy  had  not  called  in  the  Russian  troops  everything  would  have  returned  to 
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last  he  was  able  to  reconstitute  the  government,  on  27  October,  was  need¬ 
lessly  compromised,  his  own  position  weaker  than  was  necessary,  and 
disaffection  far  more  widespread  than  only  four  days  earlier.1  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  situation  was  irretrievable.  It  was  announced 
on  the  morning  of  27  October  that  the  new  government  would  be  formed 
on  the  broadest  basis  from  all  democratic  groups  in  the  country,  and,  in 
fact,  it  included  the  names  of  Bela  Kovacs  and  Zoltan  Tildy,  the  well- 
known  leaders  of  the  former  Smallholders  Party,  and  four  other  non¬ 
communists,  as  well  as  a  number  of  dissident  communists,  including  the 
world-famous  theoretician,  Gyorgy  Lukacs,  who,  like  Nagy  himself,  had 
suffered  under  the  Rakosi  regime.2  More  important,  in  many  ways,  was 
the  fact  that  the  leading  Stalinists — not  only  Hegedus  and  Gero,  who  had 
taken  to  flight,  but  also  the  hated  Piros,  who  as  minister  of  the  interior  had 
controlled  the  A.V.H.,  and  Istvan  Bata,  the  minister  of  defence,  who  to¬ 
gether  shared  direct  responsibility  for  the  bloodshed — were  eliminated.3 
Communists  of  different  persuasions  were,  of  course,  still  in  the  majority, 
and  the  construction  of  the  government  appeared  to  many  to  be  ‘just  a 
bit  too  clever,  with  one  old  cabinet  member  for  each  new  one’;4  but 
on  paper  at  least  it  was  in  many  respects  more  broadly  based  than  Gomul- 
ka  s  administration  in  Poland.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  new  government 
had,  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  Gomulka,  the  cautious  support  of  the 
Soviet  government,  which  almost  certainly  had  been  more  deeply  in¬ 
volved  by  Gero  and  Hegedus  than  it  had  either  expected  or  desired,  and 
was  now  desirous  of  finding  a  solution  as  quickly  as  possible.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  Mikoyan  and  Suslov,  during  their  visit  to  Budapest, 
were  ‘more  supple,  less  petty  and  less  unyielding’  in  their  attitude  to 
Nagy  than  were  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Hungarian  communist  party; 
they  were  ‘intent  only  on  consolidating  the  situation,  on  bringing  the 
juggernaut  to  a  halt,  and  they  looked  on  Nagy  as  the  only  Hungarian  who 
could  bring  this  about’.5  Marshal  Zhukov  stated  on  29  October  that  a 
government  had  been  formed  in  Hungary  ‘in  which  we  have  confidence’,6 

normal  on  the  first  day  because  we  had  confidence  in  his  government.  If  Gero  had  been  expelled 
from  the  communist  party  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  appeal  to 
the  Russians.  If  Gero,  when  speaking  on  the  radio,  had  not  described  us  as  “terrorists”  and 
“fascists”,  if  the  government  had  understood  our  claims,  the  revolt  would  have  ceased  im¬ 
mediately.  .  .  .’  (Lasky,  p.  83). 

1  P.  Fryer,  Hungarian  Tragedy  (London,  1956),  p.  45. 

2  For  the  composition  of  the  government,  cf.  the  table  drawn  up  by  Gasteyger,  op.  cit.,  p.  9349. 

3  Others  dismissed  included  Szijarto,  the  hated  minister  of  building,  Darvas,  the  minister  of 
culture,  whose  actions  provoked  the  resistance  of  writers  and  journalists,  the  ministers  respon¬ 
sible  for  agriculture,  collective  farming  and  food,  and  three  deputy  premiers.  Cf.  T.  Meray, 
Thirteen  Days  that  Shook  the  Kremlin  (London,  1959),  p.  122.  In  all  fifteen  old  communists  were 
dropped;  cf.  G.  Mikes,  The  Hungarian  Revolution  (London,  1957),  p.  104. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  123;  cf.  F.  Fejto,  Behind  the  Rape  of  Hungary  (New  York,  1957),  pp.  220-1;  and 
Report,  §.  570. 

5  Meray,  p.  119;  Fejto,  p.  223. 


6  Meray,  p.  124;  Lasky,  p.  133. 
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and  even  earlier  the  Soviet  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Shepilov,  had  made  a 
remarkably  moderate  statement,  in  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  reponsibility  of  the  Hungarian  authorities  for  the  disorders.1  There 
were,  of  course,  definite  limits  to  the  support  Moscow  was  prepared  to 
accord  to  Nagy;  the  ‘essential  condition’  was  ‘the  protection  of  socialist 
gains  in  a  democratic  People’s  Hungary’.  But,  granted  this,  it  seemed  clear 
that  ‘the  Russians  wanted  to  see  matters  put  back  into  shape — honourably 
and  with  dignity,  if  such  a  thing  were  still  possible’.  If  a  policy  of  liberal¬ 
isation  on  the  Polish  model  were  possible,  it  was  against  their  own  interests 
to  put  obstacles  in  its  way.2 

The  central  fact — and  the  great  turning-point — in  the  Hungarian 
revolution  was  the  failure  to  grasp  the  opportunities  created  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Nagy  administration  on  27  October  and  by  the  willingness 
of  the  Russians  to  make  concessions  to  the  new  government  to  enable  it  to 
stabilize  its  position.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  are  many,  and  their 
relative  importance  is  likely  long  to  remain  a  matter  of  dispute.  One  was 
the  character  of  Mr.  Nagy  himself,  who  was  certainly  not  a  statesman  of 
the  calibre  of  Gomulka.  He  was,  it  has  been  said,  ‘an  indecisive  man  who 
could  represent  but  could  not  impose’.3  A  second  reason — perhaps  even 
more  important— was  the  fact  that,  unlike  Gomulka,  he  had  failed  to 
surround  himself  with  a  phalanx  of  like-minded  men,  who  could  give  him 
the  necessary  support  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  party  and  share  the 
burden  of  government  with  him.4  A  third,  which  subsequently  attracted 
the  thinly  veiled  censure  of  the  United  Nations’  Special  Committee,5 
was  the  intervention  of ‘Radio  Free  Europe’,  a  propaganda  station  under 
United  States’  sponsorship,  which  from  the  beginning  incited  the  Hun¬ 
garians  against  Nagy  and  his  government.6  The  fourth  was  the  existence 
within  Hungary  of  factions  for  which  a  solution  on  the  Polish  model  was 
unacceptable.  This  does  not  mean,  as  the  Kadar  government  and  Moscow 
subsequently  alleged,  that  the  uprising  speedily  degenerated  into  a  re¬ 
actionary  ‘white  terror’,  though  it  would  hardly  be  surprising  if  reactionary 
exile  and  emigre  circles  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere  hoped — and  even 
schemed — to  profit  from  the  happenings.7  But  it  does  mean  that  the 

1  Lasky,  p.  79;  cf.  Mikes,  p.  ioi,  and  Gasteyger,  p.  9342. 

2  Meray,  p.  149;  Mikes,  p.  133.  The  latter  (p.  106)  argues  against  the  view,  not  uncommon  in 
the  west,  that  Russian  support  for  Nagy  was  ‘deliberate  deception’,  intended  merely  to  ‘gain 
time  until  they  could  bring  in  more  of  their  forces’. 

3  Gibney,  p.  16;  cf.  also  Fejto’s  characterizations,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147,  149. 

4  Meray,  p.  123.  5  Report,  §.  131.  6  Meray,  p.  140. 

7  The  Times'  special  correspondent  wrote  on  g  November  of  ‘the  touching  confidence  in  the 
future’  shown  by  the  ‘highly  born’:  ‘The  Herr  Graf  is  already  thinking  about  re-opening  the 
Jockey  Club;  the  Frau  Furs  tin  is  already  worrying  about  what  will  have  happened  to  her  shoot 
after  ten  years  of  neglect.  ...  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  little  clique  upon 
whom  leadership  in  the  country  formerly  rested  feel  themselves  impelled  to  reclaim  their  old 
position,  though  the  logic  of  probability  must  tell  them  that  they  have  no  reasonable  chance  of 
doing  so.’ 
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country  was  divided  far  more  deeply  than  Poland  and  that  Nagy,  unlike 
Gomulka,  was  unable  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  an  adequate  proportion 
of  his  people.  As  a  competent  French  observer  who  was  in  Hungary 
throughout  the  revolution  subsequently  reported,1  ‘instead  of  helping  the 
new  prime  minister  in  his  difficult  task  to  assure  at  long  last  the  demo- 
cratisation  of  the  country,  the  divers  factions — in  Budapest  and  in  the 
provinces  competed  with  each  other  in  creating  political  anarchy’. 

It  was  clear,  as  early  as  27  October,  that  Nagy  had  little  prospect  of 
commanding  that  measure  of  support,  either  in  Budapest  or  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  enabled  Gomulka  to  ride  the  storm,  although  even  then  it 
was  all  too  obvious  that  this  was  the  essential  condition  for  the  Soviet 
leaders,  if  they  were  to  continue  to  underwrite  his  government.  Although 
‘the  composition  of  the  new  council  of  ministers  went  far  towards  meeting 
the  insurgents’  viewpoint’,2  it  immediately  became  evident  that  the  latter 
were  not  prepared  to  rally  behind  the  new  administration,  either  in 
Budapest  or  in  the  provinces.  In  the  capital  the  insurgents  refused  to  lay 
down  arms  and  as  late  as  30  October — three  days  after  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  had  come  into  being — they  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  that 
only  ‘if  the  government  of  Imre  Nagy  accepts  and  fulfils  our  demands,  we 
and  the  other  army  units  shall  support  the  government’.3  At  the  same 
time  the  various  revolutionary  committees  remained  in  being  and  assumed 
the  right  to  negotiate  on  terms  of  equal  status  with  the  government. 
Nagy,  not  unreasonably,  denounced  their  pretensions,  telling  them 
point  blank  that  it  was  ‘intolerable  that  the  authority  of  the  government 
should  constantly  be  sapped  by  demands  that  are  constantly  changing’,4 
and  warning  them  with  every  justification  that  if  they  asked  too  much,  all 
would  be  lost.5  But  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Nagy  in  Budapest 
were,  if  anything,  less  serious  than  the  hostility  towards  his  government 
in  the  provinces.  Here  two  distinct  trends  were  visible:6  (i)  the  formation 
of  revolutionary  workers’  committees,  which  in  principle  supported 
Nagy’s  government,  but  which  embarrassed  it  by  their  ever  more  voci¬ 
ferous  demands  for  democratization;  (ii)  the  appearance,  particularly  in 
the  west,  towards  the  Austrian  frontier,  of  overtly  anti-communist  forces, 
which  refused  to  recognize  the  Nagy  government  and  pressed  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  communists  and  ‘crypto-communists’.7  Since  the  frontier 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  was  wide  open,8  it  is  not  altogether 

1  Thomas  Schreiber  in  Le  Monde,  5  December  1956.  2  Report,  §.  566. 

3  Lasky,  p.  139.  4  Meray,  p.  134.  5  Report,  §.  239. 

6  They  were  pointed  out  and  analysed  by  Gasteyger,  Europa-Archiv,  vol.  xi,  p.  9343. 

7  According  to  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  on  28  October,  ‘anti-communist  rebels 
appeared  today  to  be  firmly  in  control  of  the  western  part  of  Hungary’. 

8  This  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  western  journalists  who  had  no  axe  to  grind,  e.g. 
G.  Shepherd,  The  Austrian  Odyssey  (1957),  p.  281.  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  was  Daily  Telegraph  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  writes:  ‘Between  October  25  and  November  2  Austro-Hungary 
had  come  to  life  again  for  the  first  time  since  1918.  The  common  border  was  down;  visa  and 
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surprising  that  the  increasingly  vehement  attacks  on  the  regime  emanating 
from  centres  such  as  Gyor  were  associated  with  the  infiltration  of  counter¬ 
revolutionary  forces.  Although  Budapest  had  ‘a  government  of  sorts’,  a 
western  observer  reported  on  30  October,  Hungary  had  none;  order 
had  ‘more  or  less  been  restored  to  the  capital’,  but  ‘in  the  countryside’ 
a  ‘state  of  anarchy  reigned’.1  Even  more  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  government  was  the  fact  that  links  were  formed  between  anti-govern¬ 
ment  groups  in  the  provinces  and  Budapest.  Already  on  28  October  a 
self-styled  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Committee  was  set  up,  which  issued 
invitations  to  revolutionary  organizations  throughout  Hungary  to  send 
representatives  on  1  November  to  a  National  Congress  of  Revolutionary 
Delegates.2  Its  self-appointed  leader,  a  shadowy,  somewhat  sinister  and 
controversial  figure  named  Jozsef  Dudas,3  claimed  that  the  revolutionary 
committees  at  Gyor,  Sopron  and  Miskolc  had  accepted  his  leadership 
and  that  ‘all  the  armed  civilian  and  military  guards  in  Budapest  were 
under  his  control’  ;4  and  although  these  claims  were  certainly  inflated,  he 
was  able  to  negotiate  on  terms  of  equality  with  Nagy,  whose  government 
he  had  refused  to  recognize.5  On  1  November  armed  bands  under  his 
command  actually  occupied  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs — Nagy’s  own 
ministry — and  proceeded  to  broadcast  demands,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  forcing  Dudas  into  the  government  and  Nagy  out.6 

These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Nagy  struggled  to  establish  an 
effective  administration.  Immediately  the  new  government  was  formed 
on  27  October  Radio  Miskolc,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  workers  of  the 
region  of  Borsod,  said  that,  while  they  had  confidence  in  Nagy,  they  had 
none  in  his  policy  of  temporization  nor  in  the  composition  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.7  In  Gyor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Liberation  attacked 
Nagy  himself,  whose  hands  (they  said)  were  ‘red  with  blood’,  and  issued 
an  ultimatum  stating  that,  unless  Nagy  immediately  offered  ‘the  most 

currency  controls  melted  away  overnight.’  The  statement  of  the  Austrian  government  on  3 
November,  that  it  ‘has  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  closed  zone’  is  not — as  the  U.N.  Report, 
§■  !43)  appears  to  assume — evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  the  date  at  which  the  closed  zone  was 
ordered  is  not  specified.  The  wording  of  the  statement  suggests  that  it  was  very  recent. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  31  October  1956.  2  Report,  §.  536. 

3  On  Dudas,  cf.  Fejto,  pp.  224-6,  and  Meray,  pp.  226-8.  Probably  Fejto  is  right  in  saying  that 
Dudas,  though  in  the  eyes  of  many  ‘a  dangerous  counter-revolutionary’,  was  ‘little  more  than 
an  adventurer  ;  but  even  so  he  was  a  menace  to  Nagy,  and  his  rise  from  obscurity  and  short 
period  of  power  are  evidence  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Budapest. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  1  November  1956. 

5  Gf.  Lasky,  p.  164.  Dudas  had  seized  the  printing  works  of  Szabad  Nep  and  from  29  October 
published  an  independent  daily  of  his  own,  Fueggetlenseg,  printed  on  the  government  presses,  the 
first  issue  of  which  carried  the  banner  headline:  ‘We  Do  Not  Recognize  the  Present  Government.’ 
Nagy  had  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Dudas  before  the  government  newspaper  could  recom¬ 
mence  publication.  Cf.  Lasky,  p.  159,  and  New  Statesman,  15  December  1956,  p.  789. 

For  the  ‘Revolutionary  Council  of  the  Foreign  Ministry’,  cf.  Neue  Turcher  Ppeitung,  3  November 
1956. 

7  Unita,  28  October  1956. 
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substantial  guarantees’,  the  revolutionaries  ‘would  march  on  the  capital’.1 
It  was,  indeed,  in  Gyor,  with  its  close  contacts  with  Austria,  that  opposi¬ 
tion  was  most  embittered,  and  every  concession  which  Nagy  made  or 
secured  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  for  more.  His  broadcast  on  28  October  announcing  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  government  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Budapest  and  steps  for  the  later  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
foxces  stationed  in  Hungary,  the  abolition  of  the  State  Security  Police 
(-^•V.H.),  even  the  actual  sight  of  the  Soviet  troops  moving  out  of  Buda¬ 
pest2  although  this  was  as  much  as  Gomulka  had  secured  in  Poland — 
failed  to  produce  a  change  of  attitude,  and  the  radio  in  Gyor  continued  to 
threaten  strikes  unless  the  Russians  withdrew  ‘immediately’  from  the 
whole  country.3  It  also  broadcast  appeals  to  the  insurgents  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  to  Nagy,  ‘a  tool  of  the  communists’.4 
By  30  October  demonstrators  in  Gyor — encouraged  perhaps  by  optimistic 
hopes  of  western  intervention5 — were  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
counter-government’,  and  on  1  November  such  a  government  was  ac¬ 
tually  set  up  and  immediately  called  upon  Nagy  to  resign.6 

Nagy’s  position  in  the  face  of  this  opposition  would  have  been  stronger 
if  the  existing  political  forces  in  the  country  had  shown  themselves  willing 
to  rally  round  the  new  government  with  the  object  of  implementing  and, 
where  necessary,  extending  the  new  programme  which  he  broadcast  to  the 
nation  on  28  October.7  But  it  soon  transpired  that  the  attitude  of  the 
political  leaders  outside  the  communist  party  was  negative  and  that, 
unlike  their  counterparts  in  Poland,  they  were  not  ready  to  submerge  their 
differences  in  view  of  the  peril  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  first  dis¬ 
appointment  was  the  response  of  the  Smallholders’  leader,  Bela  Kovacs, 
to  the  invitation  to  co-operate  with  Nagy.  This  invitation  was  extended  by 
telephone  on  26  October  by  Istvan  Dobi,  the  president  of  Hungary,  and 
was  accepted.8  But  two  days  later  Kovacs  withdrew  his  adhesion,  stating 
that  he  would  only  co-operate  in  a  reconstructed  coalition  government,9 
and  in  fact  he  ostentatiously  remained  absent  from  Budapest  until  the 

1  Figaro,  29  October  1956;  Lasky  p.  114. 

2  For  details  of  the  Soviet  withdrawal  and  the  abolition  of  the  A.V.H.,  see  Zinner,  pp.  43 1 ,  452, 
453,  and  Lasky,  pp.  115,  126,  129,  137,  143. 

3  ‘We  shall  fulfil  our  desire  for  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  the  country  with 

the  help  of  one  weapon — that  means  with  a  strike!  The  councils  vowed  that  they  would  not 
produce  coal  until  the  last  Soviet  division  has  left  Hungary.  Now  I  speak  to  the  youth  of  Gyor. 
Support  our  strike  until  we  have  won!  Strike  for  an  independent  and  free  Hungary!’  (Lasky, 
p.  129).  4  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  30  October  1956. 

5  The  reality  of  these  expectations  was  attested  by  the  majority  of  western  journalists  on  the 
spot;  cf.  Lasky,  pp.  99,  no,  113,  131. 

6  Neue  Ziircher  ^eitung,  3  November  1956.  On  31  October  Gyor  radio  broadcast:  ‘We  do  not 

recognize  this  government — we  demand  a  provisional  insurgents’  government  until  elections  are 
held’;  Lasky,  p.  153;  cf.  ibid.,  p.  142.  7  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  428-32. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  423;  Fejto,  p.  221.  5  Neue  ^tinker  Zeitung,  29  October  1956. 
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evening  of  i  November,  when  at  last  he  went  to  the  capital  but  only  to 
‘open  talks’  with  Nagy.1  On  arrival  he  said  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
former  communists  were  in  the  government2 — an  astonishment  which  it 
is  hard  to  credit,  since  all  the  world  was  appraised  of  the  facts — and  it  was 
not  until  i  November,  when  Soviet  troops  were  again  on  the  move,  that  he 
apparently  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  government.3  Whether  he  ever 
actually  participated  is,  however,  open  to  doubt.4  So  far  as  Nagy  was 
concerned,  on  the  other  hand,  his  failure  to  secure  willing  co-operation 
affected  the  whole  basis  of  his  position,  and  on  30  October  the  fateful 
decision  was  made  to  abolish  the  one-party  system  and  to  restore  a  system 
of ‘democratic  co-operation  between  the  coalition’,  on  the  model  of  1945. 5 
In  the  circumstances  this  decision  was  clearly  unavoidable.  The  com¬ 
munist  party  was  totally  discredited,  incapable  of  forming  an  administra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  mood  of  savage  self-criticism;6  indeed,  on  1  November,  ‘the 
communists  who  fought  against  the  despotism  of  Rakosi’  decided  that  the 
only  course  open  to  them  was  to  dissolve  the  party  and  form  a  new  one 
on  ‘the  basis  of  national  independence’.7  Janos  Kadar,  who  issued  this 
statement,  also  made  it  plain  that  the  communist  party,  in  its  decimated 
condition,  would  have  no  alternative  save  to  take  its  place  in  a  multi¬ 
party  state  and  pledged  his  support  to  the  government  of  Nagy.8  But  at 
the  same  time  Kadar  pointed  out  ‘frankly’  that  the  uprising  had  ‘come  to 
a  crossroads’  at  which  ‘the  Hungarian  democratic  parties’  would  ‘either 
have  enough  strength  to  stabilize  our  achievements’  or  must  ‘face  an  open 
counter-revolution’ ;  and  he  called  upon  ‘the  newly-formed  democratic 
parties’ — in  particular  ‘the  other  workers’  party,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party’ — to  prevent  the  latter  danger  ‘by  consolidating  the  government’.9 
Once  again,  however,  the  opportunity  to  present  a  united  national  front 
was  missed,  and  the  Social  Democrats  followed  the  lead  of  the  Small¬ 
holders  Party  in  ignoring  Nagy’s  appeal  for  a  government  of  national 
unity.  In  announcing  the  restoration  of  a  multi-party  system  on  30 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  2  November  1956;  during  the  interval  he  had  remained  at  Pecs. 

2  Le  Monde,  2  November  1956;  JVeue  Zfircher  feitung,  3  November  1956. 

3  According  to  wireless  announcements;  cf.  The  Revolt  in  Hungary.  A  Documentary  Chronology  of 
Events,  based  exclusively  on  Internal  Broadcasts  (Free  Europe  Committee,  New  York,  1956),  pp.  65, 
67.  But  these  announcements  were  categorically  denied  as  false;  Manchester  Guardian,  2  November 
1956. 

4  According  to  Figaro  and  Neue  furcher  feitung,  3  November  1956,  Kovacs  announced — pre¬ 
sumably  in  answer  to  the  preceding  broadcasts  by  the  official  Hungarian  transmitter,  Radio 
Kossuth — that  he  had  not  agreed  to  serve  in  the  new  government. 

5  For  the  text  of  Nagy’s  proclamation,  cf.  Zinner,  pp.  453-4. 

6  Lasky,  p.  163.  For  communist  self-examination  no  source  is  more  brutally  frank  than  the 

broadcasts  of  the  (communist)  Radio  Rajk,  particularly  its  broadcast  at  18.30  hours  on  3  Novem¬ 
ber  (excerpts  in  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  82)  in  which  it  stated  that,  whereas  in  1944  ‘at  least  half 
of  the  nation  placed  its  trust  in  the  communist  party’,  now  it  could  not  hope  for  even  10  per  cent 
of  the  votes  in  a  free  election.  But  Kadar’s  speech,  cited  in  the  following  note,  is  also  extraordin¬ 
arily  forthright.  7  Zinner,  pp.  464-7;  Lasky,  p.  179. 

8  Zinner,  p.  455;  Meray,  p.  185.  9  Zinner,  pp.  465,  467. 
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October  Nagy  had  also  named  an  ‘inner  cabinet’  of  seven,  to  be  set  up 
‘within  the  national  government’ — three  communists  (Nagy,  Kadar  and 
Geza  Losonczy),  two  Smallholders’  leaders  (Tildy  and  Kovacs),  one 
representative  of  the  National  Peasants’  party  (Ferenc  Erdei)  and  a  re¬ 
presentative  (unnamed)  of  the  Social  Democrats.1  But  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  made  it  clear,  as  Kovacs  had  done  earlier,  that  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  participate.2  It  was  the  general  expectation  that  the  Social 
Democrats  would  put  forward  Anna  Kethly  as  their  representative  in  the 
government,  but  at  this  critical  moment,  on  i  November,  she  departed  for 
a  meeting  of  the  bureau  of  the  Socialist  International  in  Vienna,  and 
never  returned  to  Hungary.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  she  specifically 
stated  that  her  party  had  not  joined  Nagy’s  government,  though  it  might 
‘do  so  later’  ;3  but  as  late  as  2  November  it  was  reported  that  neither  the 
Social  Democrats  nor  the  Smallholders  had  agreed  to  serve.4  The  same 
unwillingness  to  commit  themselves  was  apparent  among  the  other  party 
groups.  The  resurrected  Democratic  Party  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  it  supported  the  government  ‘as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  protection  of  life  and  property  are  concerned’ ;  but  it  immediately 
added  that  it  refused  ‘to  take  part  in  any  coalition’.5  The  National 
Peasants’  Party,  which  had  renamed  itself  the  Petofi  Party  and  elected  new 
officers,  declared  flatly  that  it  could  not  ‘accept  any  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’  unless  and  until  the  Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  ‘from  Hungary’s 
entire  territory’,  and  went  on  to  make  other  demands  which  meant,  as  it 
expressly  pointed  out,  that  the  government  ‘would  fall  at  once’.6 

In  Poland,  Gomulka  had  derived  the  greatest  help  in  building  a  national 
front  not  only  from  the  self-discipline  of  the  parties  in  the  hour  of  national 
emergency,  but  still  more  from  the  backing  given  to  the  new  government 
by  the  Catholic  church  under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  who 
had  thrown  his  weight  behind  the  new  administration  and  who,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  agreed  not  to  seek  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent 
Catholic  or  Christian  Democrat  Party.7  Perhaps  the  final  blow  to  Nagy 
was  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  in  particular 
of  the  primate,  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  The  latter  was  released  from 
imprisonment  on  30  October,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  make  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  new  national  government  in  the  same  way  as 
Wyszynski  had  done  in  Poland.8  But  negotiations  to  this  end  did  not 
bring  the  desired  result,  and  at  his  first  interview  after  his  release  he  made 

1  Ibid.,  p.  454.  2  Lasky,  p.  143;  Le  Monde,  1  November  1956. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  2  November  1956. 

4  Figaro,  3  November  1956.  In  an  interview  printed  in  Der  Spiegel,  12  December  1956,  Anna 

Kethly  stated  that  the  Social  Democrats  entered  Nagy’s  government  on  31  October;  but  evidence 
to  support  this  statement  is  lacking. 

5  Lasky,  p.  172.  6  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  pp.  61,  64. 

7  Above,  p.  94.  8  Meray,  p.  210. 
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it  plain  that  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  Democratic  party  ‘on  the  Adenauer  line’  and  that  he  would  not 
consider  ‘supporting  the  present  regime’  unless  this  were  accomplished.1 
Furthermore,  the  cardinal  declined  to  make  any  statement  to  the  people 
until  he  had  gathered  information,2  and  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  evening 
of  3  November,  when  Russian  intervention  had  already  begun,  that 
Mindszenty  finally  broadcast  to  the  Hungarian  people.3  By  then  his 
words  came  too  late  to  exert  any  influence  over  the  course  of  events;4 
but  what  he  said  was  equivocal  and  non-committal.  He  ‘rejected  en  bloc 
everything  Hungary  had  done  since  1945,  not  only  since  1949  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dictatorship’,  spoke  scornfully  and  menacingly  of 
the  government  as  ‘heirs  of  the  fallen  regime’,  who  were  ‘trying  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  predecessors’  actions’,  and  specifically  came  out 
in  favour  of  ‘private  ownership  correctly  restricted  by  the  interests  of 
society  and  justice’.  The  speech  was  probably  as  moderate  as  Minds- 
zenty’s  temperament  allowed;5  but  it  certainly  was  of  little  help  to  the 
government,  and  it  seems  likely  that,  after  his  release,  the  cardinal  was 
influenced  by  right-wing  politicians  seeking  to  exploit  his  authority  for 
their  own  purposes.6  A  conservative-minded  English  correspondent 
who  saw  Mindszenty  on  31  October  described  him  as  ‘a  rallying  symbol 
for  almost  all  the  anti-communist  camps  in  the  country’.7 

By  31  October  it  was  all  too  clear  that  Nagy  had  little  prospect  of 
bringing  off  in  Hungary  the  miracle  which  Gomulka  had  achieved  in 
Poland.  The  formation  of  the  ‘inner  cabinet’,  as  a  move  to  restore  national 
cohesion,  had  for  all  practical  purposes  misfired.  At  home  there  was  little 
sign  of  stabilisation  or  consolidation.  It  is  true  that  the  government  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  insurgent  armed  forces,  who  had  set  up  an 
authority  of  their  own,  the  Revolutionary  Military  Council,  on  30  October, 
and  that  a  solution  had  been  found  by  appointing  their  leader,  Colonel 
Pal  Maleter,  as  first  deputy  minister  of  defence.8  But  the  army 

1  Lasky,  pp.  172,  195.  2  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

3  For  excerpts  from  the  text,  cf.  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  pp.  79-80,  and  Lasky,  p.  216. 

4  This  alone  disposes  of  the  ex  post  facto  denunciation  of  the  cardinal  by  the  Kadar  and  Soviet 

governments;  cf.  Report,  §.  137. 

5  Probably  the  best  and  most  balanced  judgement  on  Mindszenty  is  that  of  Fejto,  op.  cit., 
pp.  227  sqq.;  cf.  also  Meray,  pp.  230-232.  Fejto  believes  that  Mindszenty  ‘attempted  to  control 
his  political  passion’;  but  his  effort,  though  ‘meritorious’,  ‘was  not  always  successful’.  ‘Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  in  order  to  save  Poland,  gave  his  blessing  (even  though  under  reservations)  to 
Gomulka.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  did  not  do  as  much  for  Nagy,  despite  his  resolve  to  help  him.’ 

Fejto,  pp.  229,  231,  specifically  naming  Mgr.  Turcsanyi  as  Mindszenty’s  evil  genius. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  1  November  1956. 

8  Lasky,  pp.  150,  155.  On  the  military  situation,  cf.  also  Meray,  p.  157;  Fejto,  p.  203;  and  G. 
Urban,  The  Nineteen  Days  (London,  1957),  pp.  1 71—2,  181.  Maleter  had  become  a  legendary 
figure  as  a  result  of  his  decision  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents  in  the  Kilian  barracks,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  attack  them,  and  for  his  refusal  to  obey  the  government’s  order  to  lay  down 
arms  until  the  Russians  withdrew. 
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was  still  too  disorganized  to  assure  recognition  of  the  government’s 
authority  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.1  In  western 
Hungary,  in  particular,  the  armed  forces  had  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  local  revolutionary  authorities,2  and  when  on  30  October  the  latter 
formed  a  Transdanubian  National  Council,  an  extremely  delicate  situa¬ 
tion  arose.3  Two  such  different  figures  as  Kadar  and  Dudas  referred 
independently  to  the  danger  of  a  ‘Danubian  Korea’,4  and  the  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a  dissident  government  at  Gyor,  if  not  of  civil 
war  and  secession,  was  real.5  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  prominent 
figures,  including  Anna  Kethly,  began  to  issue  warnings  against  ‘counter¬ 
revolutionary’  forces  which  threatened  ‘the  ideological  substance  and  goals 
of  the  revolution’  .6  The  likelihood  of  a  right-wing — or,  as  the  communists 
termed  it,  a  ‘fascist’ — reaction  is  difficult  to  evaluate,  and  has  usually  been 
dismissed,  at  any  rate  in  the  west,  as  insubstantial.  But  in  view  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Nagy’s  government,  his  failure  to  gather  adherents,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  strikes  and  bloodshed,7  it  is  comprehensible  that  the 
actions  of  even  small  groups  of  right-wing  extremists — which  were 
certainly  in  existence8 — may  have  created  a  sense  of  apprehension  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  importance  and  have  convinced  some  elements, 

1  On  23  and  24  October  many  army  units  had  disbanded,  or  their  personnel  had  deserted 
(Fejto,  p.  199;  Mikes,  p.  100)  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  was  ‘more  in  the  realm  of  an  objective  than  a  reality’  (Meray,  p.  157)-  On  1  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Committee  was  still  calling  upon  military  personnel  separated  from  their  units  to  report 
their  whereabouts  (Lasky,  p.  1 68) .  2  Urban,  p.  173. 

3  For  the  Transdanubian  National  Council,  cf.  Lasky,  pp.  148,  174- 

4  Ibid.,  p.  194  (Dudas);  Zinner,  p.  465  (Kadar).  5  Meray,  p.  158. 

6  Anna  Kethly’s  warning  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Social  Democrat  newspaper, 
Nepszava,  on  1  November.  It  was  broadcast  in  a  press  review  on  the  same  day.  ‘We  must  fear  not 
only  the  efforts  of  the  dark  powers  that  fish  in  troubled  waters’,  she  wrote,  ‘but  also  the  fact  that 
the  counter-revolutionary  forces’  are  active.  ‘We  knowthat  there  has  been  great  bitterness  among 
the  people,  but  if  the  counter-revolution  turns  this  bitterness  to  its  profit,  this  will  be  of  advantage 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  the  party.’  ‘Freed  from  one  prison,  let  us  not  allow  the  country  to 
become  a  prison  of  another  colour’  (B.B.C.  Monitoring  Report;  the  report  in  The  Revolt  in  Hungary, 
p.  62,  omits  these  passages).  On  the  following  day  the  secretary-general  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  called  on  the  peasants  to  ‘concentrate  their  forces  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  restoring  large 
landed  properties’  ( Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  64) . 

7  The  strikes  continued  in  spite  of  broadcast  appeals  by  Pal  Maleter  and  the  revolutionary 
committees  in  the  main  Budapest  factories  (ibid.,  p.  66)  on  1  November;  cf.  Lasky,  pp.  i73~4- 
The  decision  to  call  them  off  was  not  made  until  3  November,  under  the  threat  of  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention;  ibid.,  p.  213.  As  to  the  continuation  of  fighting,  the  independent  Magyar  Nemzet  stated 
on  3  November:  ‘The  government’s  ceasefire  was  broadcast  six  days  ago,  but  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest  the  arms  are  not  yet  completely  silent’  {B.B.C.  Monitoring  Report ). 

8  Bela  Kovacs  stated  on  4  November  that  ‘there  was  a  small  fringe  of  extremists  in  the  streets 
and  there  was  also  evidence  of  a  movement  which  seemed  to  have  ties  with  the  exiled  Nazis  and 
Nyilas  of  former  days’  (Lasky,  p.  244) ;  but  he  added  that  ‘at  no  time  was  their  strength  such  as  to 
cause  concern’.  The  appearance  of ‘suspicious  groups’,  ‘elements  who  hid  during  the  revolution 
and  were  now  ‘coming  into  the  open  to  forward  their  private  aims’,  was  reported  on  3  November 
(ibid.,  pp.  212,  213).  Cf.  also  Meray,  pp.  176  and  286,  n.  16.  But  such  sporadic  incidents  do  not, 
of  course,  justify  the  epithet  ‘a  Horthyite-fascist-Hungarian  capitalist-feudal  counter-revolution  , 
subsequently  used  by  the  Kadar  government  {Report,  §.  147). 
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including  Kadar,  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  ‘white  terror’.1 
In  any  case,  it  was  all  too  evident  that  Nagy  was  finding  it  difficult  to 
withstand  extra-constitutional  pressures,  and  his  repeated  appeals  for 
support  could  not  fail  to  create  the  impression  of  weakness,  indecision,  and 
lack  of  leadership.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that,  until  30  or  31  October,  the 
Soviet  government  was  still  prepared  to  give  Nagy  its  support.  The  initial 
hostility  of  Pravda  was  toned  down  ;2  Moscow  radio  broadcast  favourable 
communiques;3  and  on  30  October  the  Soviet  government  itself  issued  a 
full  and  conciliatory  statement  on  relations  with  Hungary,  in  which  it 
offered  to  re-examine  the  question  of  Soviet  forces  stationed  there  in 
pursuance  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty.4  It  would  probably  be  mistaken  to 
assume  that  this  statement,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was  insincere.  When 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov  paid  a  second  visit  to  Budapest  on  27  October, 
their  attitude  was  reported  to  be  ‘conciliatory’.*  The  Soviet  leaders,  it 
appears,  had  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  support  given  by  communist 
China,  as  well  as  by  Warsaw  and  Belgrade,  to  the  Hungarian  people.6 
On  31  October  Mikoyan  and  Suslov  appeared  for  a  third  time,  this  time 
‘with  specific  proposals’  for  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  declara¬ 
tion  of  30  October,  and  once  again  ‘none  of  the  Hungarians  who  were 
present  saw  any  reason  to  doubt  Mikoyan’s  sincerity’.7  But  this  time  the 
Soviet  leaders,  though  conciliatory  in  other  respects,  were  adamant  in 
their  insistence  on  Hungary’s  continued  adherence  to  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
since  its  withdrawal  would  mean  a  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  which  the  Soviet  government  was  not  prepared  to  countenance. 
On  this  condition  Russia  was  willing  to  withdraw  all  its  troops  except 
those  stationed  in  Hungary  on  the  basis  of  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and  in  fact 
the  orderly  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  had  begun  on  the  evening  of  30 
October.8 

By  this  time,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 

1  The  most  balanced  judgement  was  probably  that  of  Kovacs,  when  asked  by  an  American 
reporter  whether  a  free  election  might  not  ‘have  brought  in  the  extreme  right  and  possibly  a  new 
reign  of  “white  terror”  ’.  ‘Kovacs  admitted  there  might  have  been  a  possibility  of  that,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  it  could  have  been  checked  in  time.  He  went  on  to  say  that  in  his  estimation 
there  was  no  chance  of  reconstituting  large  land-holdings  in  the  hands  of  their  former  owners  or  of 
the.  workers  peimitting  the  return  of  the  mines  and  factories  to  their  former  owners 
Politically,  there  had  been  the  likelihood  of  a  strongly  rightist  development,  but  in  the  absence  of 
economic  power,  after  afew  short  months  the  extremists  would  have  been  silenced’  (Lasky,  p.  243). 

(  2  Until  yesterday’,  i.e.  31  October,  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  in  Moscow  stated, 
reports  from  Budapest  had  been  carried  in  most  newspapers  here  under  the  heading  “Failure  of 
the  Anti- Popular  Movement  in  Hungary”  ’,  and  the  press  and  radio  had  presented  events  there 
as  being  ‘under  control’.  On  1  November  the  tone  changed.  Cf.  N.T.  Times,  2  November  1956. 

Cf.  Meray,  p.  165:  ‘Radio  Moscow  said:  “Reports  pouring  in  from  all  over  Hungary  show 
that  the  workers  support  the  new  government  and  approve  its  programme”.  Pravda  said:  “The 
Nagy  Government  has  won  the  support  of  the  people”.’ 

4  Text  in  Documents,  1956,  pp.  465-8. 

5  Fejto,  p.  223;  Urban,  pp.  128-9.  Meray,  p.  166. 

7  Fejto,  pp.  236-8;  Meray,  pp.  164-5,  r97-  8  Report,  §§.  333-4. 
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leadership  in  Moscow  had  begun  to  stiffen,  if  not  already  to  go  into 
reverse.  What  the  calculations  of  the  Soviet  leaders  were,  what  inner 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  different  groups  in  the  Presidium,  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  surmise.  It  seems  clear  that  Suslov  and  Mikoyan, 
when  they  returned  to  Budapest  on  31  October,  were  bound  by  rigid 
instructions  in  a  way  which  they  had  not  been  on  their  earlier  visits.1 
According  to  one  account  the  decision  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolution 
by  force  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Politburo  on  30  October, 
when  the  news  of  Nagy’s  decision  to  abolish  the  one-party  system  reached 
Moscow.2  But  this  hypothesis  is  not  entirely  convincing,3  and  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  operative  factor  was  Nagy’s  announcement  on  the  afternoon 
of  3 1  October — made  with  almost  unbelievable  lack  of  foresight  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  with  Mikoyan4 — that  Hungary  was  proposing 
to  withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.5  What  part,  if  any,  was  played  by 
developments  in  the  international  situation,  particularly  by  the  British 
and  French  ultimatums  to  Egypt  on  30  October,  is  a  matter  of  debate;6 
but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  government  may  have 
thought  that  a  rebellious  Hungary  was  a  liability  it  could  ill  afford  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  involved  in  a  major  conflagration 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Suez  war  also  reduced  the  likelihood — small  in 
any  case,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  discounted  in  Soviet  eyes7 — of 
western  counter-action.  But  if,  as  many  at  the  time  believed,8  the  Anglo- 
French  attack  on  Egypt  helped  to  stack  the  cards  in  favour  of  Soviet 
intervention,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  internal  situation  in 
Hungary,  culminating  in  increasingly  vociferous  demands  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  that  played  the  main  part.  Even  as  late  as 
28  October  Mikoyan  had  approved  Nagy’s  programme  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Hungarian  government  would  remain  within  the  com¬ 
munist  bloc,  restore  order,  and  not  depart  from  the  Marxist-Leninist 
framework  in  the  more  liberal  interpretation  placed  upon  it  at  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Party  Congress.9  By  31  October  it  appeared  doubtful  whether 
Nagy  would  be  able  to  ensure  any  of  these  three  essential  conditions,  and 
Moscow  reshaped  its  policy  accordingly.  Military  dispositions  had  already 

1  Fejto,  p.  237.  2  Mikes,  pp.  140-1. 

3  It  is  not  convincing,  because  it  seems  clear  that  the  Russians  had  reconciled  themselves — 
as  in  Poland — to  the  re-establishment  of  a  multi-party  regime,  provided  always,  of  course,  that 
the  communist  party — again,  as  in  Poland — retained  its  predominant  role;  cf.  Meray,  p.  164. 

4  On  ‘Nagy’s  lack  of  foresight’  at  this  juncture,  cf.  Urban,  p.  183. 

5  For  the  text  of  Nagy’s  announcement,  cf.  Zinner,  p.  459. 

6  Mikes,  pp.  141  sqq.,  argues  that  ‘the  Anglo-French  attack  did  in  fact  play  a  large  part  in 

persuading  Russia  to  intervene  in  Hungary’.  The  argument  has  been  challenged;  cf.  Urban, 
pp.  159,  1 6 1 .  7  Fejto,  p.  223. 

8  Feeling  on  this  point  was  particularly  strong  in  western  Germany.  An  editorial  in  Der  Tag 
stated  that  ‘the  new  threat  to  Hungary’s  barely-won  freedom  can  also  be  named  with  seeming 
certainty  among  the  effects  of  the  Anglo-French  action’;  cf.  Times,  5  November  1956. 

9  Urban,  pp.  128-9;  c^-  a'so  Meray,  p.  165. 
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been  taken,  in  case  the  situation  got  out  of  hand.  Units  withdrawn  from 
Budapest  to  their  bases  in  Hungary  were  re-formed,  and  replacements  and 
reinforcements  were  unostentatiously  brought  into  position.1  On  the 
evening  of  31  October  or  early  on  1  November  the  order  was  given  for 
them  to  move  forward,  and  by  the  evening  of  1  November  Soviet  troops 
were  in  occupation  of  Budapest  air  field.2  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  decision  to  intervene  was  unwillingly  taken3  and  it  may  have  marked 
‘a  signal  defeat’  for  the  ‘liberal’  wing  in  Moscow;4  but  by  this  time  it 
seemed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  what  was  at  stake  was  ‘no  longer  Hungary 
but  the  whole  of  Russia’s  position  in  eastern  Europe,  in  Germany  and 
in  the  world  at  large’.  The  collapse  of  communism  in  Hungary  would 
‘increase  a  hundredfold  the  anti-communist  pressures  everywhere’ ;  while 
if  Hungary  left  the  framework  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  ‘the  result  would  pose 
a  threat  to  the  Soviet  empire  such  as  it  had  not  known’  since  1945. 5 

The  demand  that  Hungary  should  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  adopt  a 
policy  of  neutrality  was  apparently  first  made  by  the  insurgents  at  Gyor 
on  28  October.6  It  was  repeated  by  the  Transdanubian  National  Council 
on  30  October,7  quickly  taken  up  by  Kovacs,  Dudas,  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Maleter,8  and  when  Nagy  eventually  adopted  the  proposal  in 
his  address  before  a  mass  meeting  on  31  October,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  acting  under  irresistible  pressure.9  He  can  have  had  no  illusions 
how  dangerous  such  a  demand  was  liable  to  be;  but  by  this  time  he  was 
caught  between  two  fires,  a  prisoner  of  the  situation.10  The  ‘drift  away 
from  the  central  power’11  was  continuing;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
yielded  to  the  demand  for  a  multi-party  system  Nagy  still  ‘found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assert  his  authority’.12  If  he  refused  to  put  forward  the  demand  for 
neutrality  there  was  every  likelihood  that  he  would  be  swept  out  of  office ; 
if  he  adopted  it,  the  risk  of  alienating  the  Soviet  leaders  was  great.  It 
seems  to  be  established  that  Nagy,  Kadar  and  Tildy,  in  their  negotiations 
with  Mikoyan  and  Suslov  on  31  October,  explained  at  length  the  dilemma 
facing  them,  seeking  to  convince  the  Russians  that  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  Soviet-Hungarian  friendship  and  socialist  democracy  in  Hungary 
was  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize  Hungarian  neutrality.13  It  also  seems 

1  The  facts  are  summarized  in  the  United  Nations’  Report,  §§.  178-84. 

2  Lasky,  pp.  172,  183.  3  Mikes,  p.  102.  4  Lasky,  p.  185. 

5  The  quotations  are  from  Isaac  Deutscher’s  analysis  in  The  Reporter  (quoted  by  Lasky,  p.  185), 

and  Meray,  p.  198.  6  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  31. 

7  Lasky,  p.  148.  8  Fejto,  pp.  234-5.  9  Meray,  p.  170. 

On  Nagy  s  dilemma’  at  this  time,  cf.  Fejto,  pp.  234—5;  Urban,  p.  184;  Mikes,  pp.  136-7; 

Meray,  p.191.  11  Urban,  p.  128.  12  Fejto,  p.  234. 

13  The  Hungarian  negotiators  pointed  out  that  if  Imre  Nagy,  Bela  Kovacs,  Tildy,  the  Socialists, 

Maleter,  in  short  all  those  who  had  more  or  less  effectively  controlled  public  opinion,  adopted  the 

Soviet  point  of  view,  they  would  be  swept  out  of  office.  They  also  said  that  so  far  the  uprising 

had  remained  within  the  framework  of  the  democratic  regime  set  up  in  1945,  and  that  the 

overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  did  not  wish  to  restore  capitalism  and  destroy  the 
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to  be  established  that  they  made  no  impression.  As  has  already  been  noted, 
Mikoyan  and  Suslov  were  almost  certainly  bound  by  instructions  from 
Moscow ;  they  were  empowered  to  negotiate  on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops,  but  not  on  repudiation  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty.  In  raising  this 
question  the  Hungarian  government  introduced  a  new  issue;  and  the 
negotiations  were  adjourned  and  never  concluded.1  Within  a  few  hours  of 
Mikoyan’s  departure  for  Moscow,  if  not  before,  Soviet  troops  were  moving 
into  position. 

Reports  of  Soviet  troop  movements  on  an  alarming  scale  began  to  flow 
into  Budapest  in  considerable  numbers  on  1  November.  The  government 
at  first  played  them  down,  partly  to  prevent  public  disquiet,  partly  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  provoking  the  Russians  by  hostile  demonstrations;2  but 
the  seriousness  with  which  it  viewed  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Nagy  himself  now  decided  to  take  over  the  foreign  ministry.3  He 
also  summoned  the  Soviet  ambassador,  Mr.  Andropov,  and  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  reported  troop  movements.4  The  Hungarian 
government,  Nagy  said,  had  received  authoritative  information  on  the 
entry  of  new  Soviet  military  units  into  Hungary.  These  movements,  which 
had  not  been  requested  or  sanctioned  by  the  Hungarian  government, 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  unless  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  withdrawn  the  Hungarian  government  would  denounce  the 
treaty.  A  telegram  was  also  sent  to  Voroshilov,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  confirming  the  Hun¬ 
garian  government’s  wish  ‘to  undertake  immediate  negotiations  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  withdrawal  of  troops’  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
declaration  of  30  October,  and  asking  the  Soviet  government  to  appoint 
a  delegation  and  name  a  date  and  place  for  the  negotiations.5  When 
only  a  temporizing  reply  was  received  from  Andropov,  and  it  became  clear 
that  diplomatic  efforts  to  save  the  situation  were  vain,  Nagy  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resort  to  ‘the  last  desperate  measure’,  and  in¬ 
formed  Andropov  by  telephone  that,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  Soviet  explanations,  Hungary  would  withdraw  with  immediate 
effect  from  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  issue  a  declaration  of  neutrality  and  lay 
its  case  before  the  United  Nations.  ‘Had  it  failed  to  take  this  position 
in  the  face  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  new  Soviet  units’,  a  Jugoslav  observer 
reported,6  Nagy’s  government  would  ‘have  remained  isolated  while  the 

socialist  foundations  of  the  regime.  But  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case  if  the  present  leaders 
of  Hungary  attempted  to  oppose  the  irresistible  demand  for  neutrality’  (Fejto,  p.  237). 

1  Ibid.,  p.  238.  2  Meray,  p.  187. 

3  The  Revolt  in  Hungary ,  p.  61 ;  Lasky,  p.  18 1. 

4  The  events  of  1  November  and  the  following  days  are  well  documented  and  specific  references 
are  therefore  only  exceptionally  required.  Cf.  Report,  §§.  336  sqq.;  Gasteyger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9347  sqq. ; 
and  the  texts  assembled  by  Lasky,  pp.  167  sqq. 

5  Text  in  Zinner,  p.  462. 


6  Lasky,  p.  182. 
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whole  country  would  have  become  involved  in  the  conflagration  of  new 
struggles  and  guerilla  war  against  the  Soviet  army’.  Nagy  perhaps  hoped 
that,  by  declaring  Hungary  neutral,  he  would  satisfy  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  that  his  country  would  not  enter  into  any  military  or  political 
alliance  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  serve  as  a  base  for  the  armed 
forces  of  any  other  foreign  power;  if  the  other  major  powers  at  the  United 
Nations  came  out  unmistakably  in  favour  of  Hungarian  neutrality,  the 
Russians  might  accept  the  situation  and  halt  their  troops.1  Hence,  on  the 
afternoon  of  i  November,  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  informing  him  of  the  events  and  of  the 
Hungarian  repudiation  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  and  requesting  ‘the  help 
of  the  four  great  powers  in  defending  the  country’s  neutrality’.2  The 
actual  decision  to  denounce  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  to  declare  Hungary 
neutral,  if  no  satisfactory  reply  were  received  from  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
taken  that  morning  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Hungarian  communist 
party,3  and  it  was  on  their  recommendation  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  ministers  at  a  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Shortly 
before  7  p.m.  it  was  broadcast  to  the  nation  by  Nagy.4  Two  hours  later 
Janos  Kadar  gave  Nagy  his  unstinted  support.5  ‘Our  people’,  he  said,6 

have  proved  with  their  blood  their  intention  to  support  unflinchingly  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent  any  longer.  We  do  not  want  our  country  to  become  a  battlefield. 
I  am  speaking  to  every  honest  Hungarian  patriot.  Let  us  join  forces  for  the 
triumph  of  Hungarian  independence  and  freedom ! 

There  are  signs  that  this  appeal  for  national  unity  did  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  Radio  F ree  Gyor,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  van  of  the  opposition, 
admitted  on  2  November  that  ‘the  nation  and  Imre  Nagy  have  attained 
a  common  denominator’.7  In  the  face  of  the  threat  from  outside  ‘national 
unity’  was  at  last  ‘evolving  in  fact  and  not  merely  in  words’.8  But  it  is  also 

1  Report,  §.  340;  Meray,  p.  192.  According  to  the  Jugoslav  report  already  cited  ‘circles  close 
to  the  Imre  Nagy  government’  said  that  ‘nothing  else  can  be  done  but  to  try  in  this  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  even  more  serious  events  tomorrow.  They  expect  that  in  this  way  the  situation  can  still  be 
regulated  by  peaceful  means.’ 

2  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  462-3.  Shortly  afterwards  the  heads  of  diplomatic  missions  in  Budapest 
were  summoned  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  given  a  note  verbale  informing  them  of  the 
Hungarian  government’s  actions. 

3  Report,  §.  338.  Here  it  is  stated  that  the  decision  was  reached  ‘without  meeting  any  opposi¬ 
tion’.  According  to  Meray,  p.  192,  however,  it  was  opposed  by  Gyorgy  Lukacs  and  Zoltan 
Szanto,  but  supported  by  Kadar,  Donath,  Losonczy,  Kapsci  and  Nagy. 

4  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  463-4. 

5  He  was  reported  also  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  discussions  with  Andropov,  telling  him : 
‘If  your  tanks  enter  Budapest,  I  will  go  into  the  streets  and  fight  against  you  with  my  bare  hands !’ 
(Meray,  p.  194). 

6  Text  in  Zinner,  p.  467.  7  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  70. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  68  (from  an  appeal  broadcast  by  Miklos  Szakats  and  Tibor  Molnar).  On  1  Novem¬ 

ber  a  delegation  from  Borsod  had  visited  Nagy,  ‘its  main  aim’  being  ‘to  determine  whether  Nagy 
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clear  that  it  had  come  too  late,  and  in  addition  it  was  crippled  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  face  of  the  national  peril  the  parties,  save  for  the  communists, 
still  stood  aside  and  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  support  Nagy.1  It 
was  also  a  misfortune  that  the  only  issue  which  could  unite  the  people  was 
repudiation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  neutrality.  According  to  a  reliable 
report,  the  reply  from  Moscow  which  the  Soviet  ambassador  communi¬ 
cated  to  Nagy’s  government  on  the  afternoon  of  i  November  was  an  ul¬ 
timatum  to  cancel  its  renunciation  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.2  This,  however, 
was  the  last  thing  Nagy  could  do,  if  he  were  to  maintain  his  position, 
while  if  he  went  Soviet  intervention  was  certain.  Meanwhile,  the  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations — now  in  the  throes  of  the  Suez  debate — had  mis¬ 
fired,  and  none  of  the  western  governments  had  responded  to  the  appeal 
to  acknowledge  Hungarian  neutrality.3  In  New  York,  the  Hungarian 
question  was  put  aside  while  the  American  resolution  on  Suez  was  debated, 
and  when  it  was  briefly  raised  in  the  early  hours  of  2  November  no  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted,  Mr.  Dulles  confining  himself  to  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  urgency  in  the  Security 
Council.4  Here,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  veto  which,  after 
a  further  appeal  from  Nagy  on  2  November,5  it  proceeded  to  use.6  Earlier, 
the  Soviet  delegate  had  described  reports  of  Soviet  tanks  and  armoured 
cars  moving  into  Hungary  as  ‘utterly  unfounded’.7  In  fact,  circumstan¬ 
tial  reports  of  Soviet  troop  movements  increased  on  2  November,8  and 
Nagy  addressed  three  notes  verbales  to  the  Soviet  embassy.9  In  the  first,  he 
reiterated  his  government’s  desire  to  open  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  and  appointed  a  delegation  for  that  purpose.  The  second 
dealt  with  the  military  aspects  of  the  same  problem  and  proposed  that  a 
mixed  Soviet-Hungarian  commission  should  meet  immediately  in  the 
Hungarian  parliament  in  order  to  prepare  the  withdrawal.  The  third 
note  protested  against  the  military  movements  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary, 
which  had  continued  on  2  November,  and  stated  that  the  Hungarian 
government  had  again  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  and 
of  diplomatic  missions  in  Budapest  to  these  recent  developments.  The 
reply  from  Moscow  was  apparently  received  on  the  evening  of  2 

was  really  worthy  of  confidence.  This  could  now  be  definitely  affirmed  in  view  of  Nagy’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  and  the  stand  he  has  taken  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Workers  Council 
then  gave  the  government  a  vote  of  confidence.  .  .  .  Since  national  unity  is  now  so  urgently 
necessary,  the  Workers  Council  resolved  to  put  the  formation  of  parties  into  the  background’ 
(Lasky,  pp.  187-8). 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  1 09- 1 1 1 .  Only  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Nagy’s  broadcast  on  Hungarian  neutra¬ 
lity,  Ferenc  Farkas  broadcast  on  behalf  of  the  Peasant  Party  demanding  that  his  government 
should  be  displaced  by  ‘a  supreme  national  Council’  headed  by  the  composer,  Zoltan  Kodaly,  and 
the  Democratic  People’s  Party  refused  ‘to  participate  in  any  coalition  government’;  The  Revolt 
in  Hungary,  pp.  64,  66.  2  Lasky,  p.  183.  3  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

4  Gasteyger,  p.  9348.  5  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  468-9.  6  Gasteyger,  p.  9352. 

7  Lasky,  p.  207.  8  Ibid.,  p.  201.  9  Ibid.,  p.  202;  Zinner,  pp.  467-8. 
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November.1  The  Soviet  government,  it  stated,  was  ready  to  accept  the 
proposals;  although  not  yet  in  a  position  to  designate  the  members  of  the 
political  delegation,  it  was  prepared  to  start  on  the  military  aspects 
immediately  and  agreed  that  the  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  commission 
should  meet  at  noon  on  the  following  day.  The  news  was  received  in 
Budapest  without  enthusiasm,  since  the  members  of  the  inner  cabinet  had 
misgivings  whether  the  Soviet  agreement  was  not  simply  another  man¬ 
oeuvre;2  but  when  the  negotiations  began  on  3  November,  good  progress 
was  made,  the  Soviet  delegates  proved  accommodating,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism.3  It  was  even  reported  that 
‘partial  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  four  main  points’  and  that 
‘Soviet  troops  would  leave  the  country  in  three  weeks,  and  two  months  as 
the  maximum’.4  When  the  talks  were  resumed  at  10  p.m.  there  was 
further  progress,  but  towards  midnight  the  discussions  were  interrupted 
by  the  entry  of  a  personage  ‘who  bore  no  insignia  of  rank’  but  who  proved 
to  be  General  Serov,  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  security  police.  This  was  the 
turning-point.  In  the  face  of  protests  from  the  head  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion,  General  Malinin,  Serov  announced  that  he  was  arresting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hungarian  delegation.5  An  hour  or  two  later,  at  daybreak  on 

4  November,  the  Soviet  forces  launched  an  all-out  attack  on  Budapest. 
The  intention,  as  Nagy  stated  in  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  shortly  after 

5  a.m.,  was  obviously  ‘to  overthrow  the  legal  Hungarian  democratic 
government’.6 

This  intention  had  already  been  made  evident  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  by  a  statement  ostensibly  issued  from  Budapest,  but  broadcast  on 
the  wavelength  of  the  Balatonszabadi  transmitter  and  probably  coming 
from  Szolnok,  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  garrison.7  In  this 
statement  Ferenc  Munnich  announced  that  he,  together  with  Antal  Apro, 
Janos  Kadar  and  Istvan  Kossa,  had  severed  all  relations  with  the  Nagy 
government  on  1  November  and  ‘initiated  the  formation  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolutionary  Worker-Peasant  government’.  ‘We  were  prompted’,  he 
added, 

to  take  this  responsible  act  by  the  realization  that  the  government  of  Imre  Nagy 
had  come  under  the  pressure  of  the  reaction  and  become  impotent.  Within 

1  This  seems  established  by  the  report  from  Sefton  Delmer  printed  by  Lasky,  p.  203;  but  the 
U.N.  Report,  §.  343,  says  that  the  reply  was  not  delivered  until  the  morning  of  3  November. 

2  Lasky,  p.  203. 

3  Report,  §§.  343-4.  Losonczy  said  that  the  talks  had  ‘already  yielded  some  results’  and  that 
one  could  ‘perceive  a  certain  detente’  (Lasky,  p.  225). 

4  Lasky,  pp.  222,  226,  227.  But  ‘any  optimism  was  dissipated’  by  Zoltan  Tildy  who  said 

that  ‘answers  to  our  protests  against  the  influx  of  Soviet  reinforcements  have  been  unsatisfactory’. 
His  statement  ‘strengthened  a  belief  widely  entertained  here  that  the  Russians,  in  their  customary 
fashion,  were  dragging  out  the  negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  to  gain  time  to 
widen  their  occupation’  (ibid.,  p.  226).  5  Report,  §.  290. 

6  Text  in  Zinner,  p.  472,  and  Lasky,  p.  228.  7  Cf.  Lasky,  p.  236. 
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that  government  we  had  no  opportunity  whatever  for  action,  in  the  face  of  the 
ever-growing  strength  of  the  counter-revolutionary  threat  menacing  our  People’s 
Republic.1 

An  hour  later  the  same  station  broadcast  a  longer  and  fuller  statement 
by  Janos  Kadar.2  He  also  announced  the  formation  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  gave  the  names  of  the  first  eight  ministers,  adding  that  ‘the  other 
portfolios’  remained  ‘unfilled  for  the  time  being’,  and  ‘must  be  filled,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  country’s  legal  order,  by  representatives  of  other 
parties  and  non-party  persons  loyal  to  our  people’s  democracy,  who  are 
ready  to  defend  the  achievements  of  socialism’.  Kadar  admitted— as  he 
had  stated  before — that  ‘the  mass  movement  which  started  in  our  country 
on  23  October  had  the  noble  aim  of  remedying  anti-party  and  anti¬ 
democratic  crimes  committed  by  Rakosi  and  his  associates  and  defending 
national  independence  and  sovereignty’.  It  would  be  ‘wrong  and  criminal’ 
to  blame  the  ‘honest  patriots’  who  had  taken  part  in  the  movement,  for 
the  workers  were  ‘rightly’  dissatisfied.  But  ‘counter-revolutionary  forces’, 
Kadar  continued,  were  taking  advantage  of ‘the  weakness  of  Imre  Nagy’s 
government’.  ‘The  interest  of  the  people  and  the  country’,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ‘that  they  should  have  a  strong  government’,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Hungarian  Revolutionary  Worker- Peasant  government  had 
been  formed.  Kadar  then  went  on  to  detail  the  programme  of  the  party 
in  fifteen  points,  concluding  by  stating  that  the  new  government,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  had  ‘requested  the  command  of  the  Soviet  army  to 
help  our  nation  in  smashing  the  sinister  forces  of  reaction’,  but  promising 
that  ‘after  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order’  negotiations  would  begin 
‘with  the  Soviet  government  and  with  the  other  participants  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary’. 

There  are  many  unsolved  mysteries  about  the  formation  of  the  Kadar 
government.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  obviously  to  provide  legal  cover 
for  the  Russian  attack  by  securing  an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  troops  to  inter¬ 
vene  again.  But  neither  Munnich’s  statement  nor  that  of  Kadar  can  be  taken 
at  face  value,  and  the  position  of  Kadar  in  particular  is  difficult  to  assess. 
The  simplest  explanation  is  that  Kadar’s  desertion  of  Nagy  was  an  act  of 
premeditated  ‘duplicity’;3  but  such  facts  as  are  known  present  a  more 
complex  story.  What  seems  clear  from  the  incomplete  evidence  is  that 
Munnich,  rather  than  Kadar,  was  the  moving  spirit  on  the  Hungarian 
side,  but  that  it  was  essential  to  implicate  Kadar  because  he  was  the  only 
Hungarian  communist  who  commanded  any  measure  of  respect.4  Of  the 
four  men  in  whose  name  the  declaration  announcing  the  new  government 

1  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  473-4;  excerpts  in  Lasky,  p.  237,  and  The  Revolt  in  Hungary ,  p.  83. 

2  Text  in  Zinner,  pp.  474-8;  cf.  also  Lasky,  pp.  236-7,  and  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  pp.  83-84. 

3  Cf.  Urban,  The  Nineteen  Days,  pp.  193,  227. 

4  Cf.  ‘Janos  Kadar,  a  Profile’,  in  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  vi  (1957),  p-  18. 
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was  put  out,  Munnich,  a  former  ambassador  to  Moscow,  was  hopelessly 
compromised  as  a  former  adherent  of  the  Rakosi-Gero  faction1  and  was 
aware  that  his  removal  from  office  was  one  of  the  main  demands  of  the 
insurgent  groups;2  and  when  it  was  announced  on  2  November  that  Nagy 
was  reforming  his  cabinet  by  removing  all  ministers  ‘who  were  guilty 
during  the  Rakosi  reign  of  terror’,  it  was  clear  that  he — together  with 
Apro  and  Kossa — would  be  among  those  dropped.3  For  Munnich,  Apro 
and  Kossa  it  was  therefore  true,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  that  they 
had  ‘no  opportunity  whatever  for  action’  within  the  Nagy  government, 
and  it  is  also  probably  true  that,  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
inner  cabinet  on  30  October,  their  elimination  could  be  foreseen.*  But, 
in  fact,  they  remained  members  of  the  government,  and  in  spite  of  Mun- 
nich’s  claim  that  they  had  severed  all  relations  with  Nagy  on  1  November, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  handed  in  his  resignation.  The 
position  of  Kadar  is,  however,  entirely  different.  As  has  been  seen,  he  had 
come  out  strongly  in  support  of  Nagy  on  1  November;5  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  simply  to  dismiss  this  speech  and  that  of  30  October  as  ‘wholly 
insincere  manoeuvres  to  conceal  his  intention  of  deserting  to  the  Russians’.6 
Such  judgements  ‘hardly  suffice  to  describe  the  character  and  motivations 
of  the  man’.7  Unfortunately,  a  veil  of  mystery  lies  over  Radar’s  move¬ 
ments  after  he  delivered  his  broadcast  address  at  1 1  p.m.  on  1  November. 
According  to  one — the  commonly  accepted — account,  he  was  picked  up 
in  a  car  immediately  afterwards  by  Munnich,  and  taken  to  the  Soviet 
embassy,  after  which  he  was  never  again  seen  in  Budapest  until  7  Novem¬ 
ber.8  According  to  another  account  he  was  seen  in  the  parliament  build¬ 
ing  more  than  once  on  2  November  and  even  during  the  early  hours  of 
3  November,  though  playing  ‘a  less  active  part  in  the  entourage  of  Mr. 
Nagy  than  hitherto’.0  In  either  case  it  is  clear  that,  unlike  Munnich  and 
his  other  associates,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  eliminated.  Although 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  capital  at  this  time,  he  was 
named  as  minister  of  state  in  the  reconstituted  government  of  3  November. 
He  was  thus,  with  Nagy  himself  and  Losonczy,  selected  as  one  of  the  three 
communist  members  of  the  new  ministry.10  Why  he  did  not  accept  this 

1  Report,  §.  567.  2  Gasteyger,  p.  9347;  Fejto,  p.  249. 

3  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  69;  cf.  Lasky,  p.  202.  Imre  Horvath  had  effectively  lost  his  post 
when  Nagy  took  over  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  on  1  November,  and  Marosan  had  been 
dropped  when  Nagy  formed  his  second  government  on  27  October. 

4  Cf.  Report,  §.  288.  5  Cf.  above,  p.  118. 

6  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  vi.  (1957),  pp.  16-17. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  16;  Fejto,  p.  241;  Meray,  pp.  207-8;  Urban,  p.  227;  Lasky,  pp.  179,  180. 

9  This  is  the  account  accepted  in  the  U.N.  Report,  §.  287;  cf.  also  C.  G.  Strohm,  Osteuropa, 
vol.  vii  (1957b  p.  363- 

10  Its  composition  was  Nagy,  Losonczy,  Kadar  ( Communists ),  Tildy,  Kovacs,  Szabo  ( Smallholders ), 
Kethly,  Kelemen,  Fischer  ( Social  Democrats),  Bibo,  Farkas  ( Peasant  Party),  and  Pal  Maleter;  cf. 
Lasky,  pp.  217-18;  Zinner,  p.  471. 
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position  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surmise.  The  probability,  so  far  as  Kadar 
was  acting  as  a  free  agent,  is  that  he  believed  that  the  composition  of  the 
new  government,  in  which  the  communists  were  reduced  to  a  numerically 
uninfluential  minority,  spelt  the  destruction  of  ‘the  achievements  of  the 
past  twelve  years’ — in  other  words,  not  only  the  undoing  of  the  work  of 
Rakosi  but  also  the  reversal  of  the  social  changes  carried  through  before 
he  came  to  power.1  But  it  is  a  question  to  which  no  certain  answer  can 
be  given,  whether  Kadar  was  a  free  agent  or  whether,  like  Nagy  himself 
in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  he  was  acting  under  duress.  Kadar 
was  not  known  as  an  associate  of  the  men  who  were  to  form  his  cabinet  in 
the  government  proclaimed  on  4  November,  and  when  the  Hungarian 
communist  party  was  refounded  on  1  November  under  his  leadership 
not  one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  preparatory  committee.2  Hungarians 
who  saw  much  of  Kadar  during  the  insurrection  described  him  as  ‘a 
stern  but  sincere  communist,  incapable  of  duplicity’,3  and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  may  have  been  abducted,  either  on  1 
November  when  Munnich  took  him  to  the  Soviet  embassy,  or  later,  and 
that  when  he  re-emerged  on  4  November  as  the  leader  of  the  puppet 
government,  he  did  not  do  so  of  his  own  free  will.4  It  seems  certain  that 
the  speech  broadcast  in  his  name  on  4  November,  like  those  broadcast 
by  Nagy  on  24  and  25  October,  was  a  recording,5  and  that  many  of  the 
subsequent  broadcasts  allegedly  made  by  his  government  originated  in 
Moscow.6  A  notable  feature  of  the  Kadar  government  was  its  absence 
from  the  scene  of  action  at  the  time  of  the  second  Soviet  intervention,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  Mr.  Kadar  himself  was  in  Moscow  on  4  November, 
if  he  had  not  already  proceeded  there  earlier,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Buda¬ 
pest  before  the  afternoon  of  6  November  or,  more  probably,  the  morning 
of  7  November.7  His  absence  in  Moscow  at  the  critical  time  is  suggestive, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  was  subject  to  various  pressures,  psychological  as 
well  as  physical,  before  he  consented  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  in¬ 
surrection  and  turn  against  Nagy.8  But  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  Nagy, 
between  24  and  28  October,  are  his  actions  to  be  wholly  explained  by 
force  majeure .9  He  was  almost  certainly  sincere  in  his  belief  that  ‘a  strong 
government’  was  a  prime  necessity  and  that  Nagy,  with  his  record  of 
concessions  and  weakness,  was  incapable  of  providing  it.  He  also  probably 
believed  that  he  could  ensure  that  the  Russians  would  consent  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  bulk  of  the  programme  put  forward  by  Nagy,  shorn 
only  of  free  elections  and  neutrality,  and  that  he  personally  stood  between 
Hungary  and  a  return  to  the  repressive  regime  of  Rakosi  and  Gero.  In 

1  ‘He  was  genuinely  afraid  that  Nagy  was  squandering  away  the  achievements  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion’;  Mikes,  p.  146. 

2  Cf.  Strohm,  op.  cit.,  p.  362.  3  Fejto,  p.  256;  cf.  Strohm,  p.  363. 

4  Fejto,  pp.  241,  256,  257.  5  Report,  §.  297.  6  Lasky,  p.  236. 

7  Report,  §§.  297,  298.  8  Fejto,  p.  257.  9  Cf.  Report,  §.  258. 
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fact,  the  programme  he  outlined  in  his  appeal  of  4  November  was  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  spirit  of  national  and  democratic  communism,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Hungarians  would  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  adopted  it  if  their  government  had  put  it  forward  on  23  or  24 
October  instead  of  calling  for  Soviet  intervention.1  Now  two  facts  militated 
against  it.  First,  it  came  too  late,  when  the  population  had  been  roused  to 
expect  and  ask  for  more  than  the  sixteen  points  of  23  October;  second,  it 
was  being  imposed  on  a  recalcitrant  people  by  foreign  tanks  and  machine- 
guns.  Under  such  circumstances  Kadar’s  promises  and  concessions 
sounded  like  provocations. 

The  formation  of  the  Kadar  government  sealed  the  doom  of  Nagy  and 
of  the  Hungarian  revolutionary  movement.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  of  course,  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  ‘the  Russian  bear  could, 
with  a  flick  of  its  paws’,  crush  all  resistance,2  and  even  intervention  by  the 
western  powers  or  the  United  Nations  could  scarcely  have  come  in  time  to 
alter  this  result;  but  the  existence  of  a  counter-government  meant  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  could  be  challenged,  and  one  of  the 
first  actions  of  Kadar  on  4  November  was  to  send  a  telegram  to  Hammar- 
skjold,  protesting  against  Nagy’s  appeal  for  discussion  of  the  Hungarian 
question,  which  (he  said)  had  ‘no  legal  force’,  and  claiming  that  the  whole 
issue  lay  ‘exclusively  within  the  competence  of  the  Hungarian  People’s 
Republic’.3  Nagy  and  his  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  redoubled  their 
appeals  for  intervention,  as  the  Russian  troops  went  into  action  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  The  minister  of  state,  Istvan  Bibo,  in  a  last  statement  from  the 
parliament  building,  declared  his  conviction  that  ‘the  only  means  by 
which  world  peace  can  be  insured  is  by  taking  the  risk  of  a  world  war’.4 
The  free  radio  stations,  before  one  by  one  they  went  off  the  air,  issued  more 
direct  appeals.5  Radio  Petofi  called  on  ‘the  civilized  people  of  the  world’ 
to  ‘come  to  our  aid,  not  with  declarations,  but  with  force,  with  soldiers, 
and  with  arms’.  Repeated  requests  were  made  for  parachute  troops  to  be 
dropped  over  the  Transdanubian  provinces.  And  free  radio  Csokonay 
addressed  all  members  and  delegates  of  the  United  Nations,  calling  on 
them  as  ‘our  last  citadel  of  hope’  to  ‘show  that  the  U.N.  can  carry  out  its 
will’  by  giving  ‘immediate  and  effective  help’.  The  appeals  were  in  vain. 
The  western  alliance  was  split,  as  never  before,  by  the  Suez  fighting — 
British  and  French  paratroops  landed  at  Port  Said  on  5  November — and 

1  Fejto,  p.  260.  2  Meray,  p.  190.  3  Text  in  Zinner,  p.  479. 

4  ‘It  is  my  conviction’,  Bibo  said,  ‘that  now  when  the  liberation  of  East  European  countries 

has  been  almost  realized  in  this  historical  moment,  the  only  means  by  which  world  peace  can  be 

insured  is  by  taking  the  risk  of  a  world  war.  On  the  other  hand,  deferring  the  decision  endangers 
the  policy  of  the  free  world  and  makes  certain  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war  at  a  later  date,  just 
as  was  the  case  in  the  past  two  instances  when  western  isolationist  tendencies  and  the  policy  of 
appeasement  towards  the  aggressor  prevailed’  (Lasky,  p.  234). 

5  Gf.  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  pp.  56-88,  92 ;  cf.  Lasky,  pp.  238-40. 
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the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  contented  itself  with  in¬ 
structing  investigators  ‘to  look  into  the  situation’  brought  about  by 
‘foreign  intervention’  in  Hungary  and  propose  means  to  end  it.1  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  only  response  in  official  quarters  to  the  request  for  an  international 
guarantee  of  Hungarian  neutrality  was  an  announcement  that  ‘the 
Foreign  Office  was  studying  the  Hungarian  note  with  care’,  while  in 
Washington  ‘a  State  Department  spokesman  refused  comment  for  the 
time  being’.2 

Unlike  the  first  intervention,  the  Soviet  attack  at  dawn  on  4  November 
was  meticulously  planned  in  advance  and  carried  through  with  relentless 
thoroughness.  The  main  objectives  in  Budapest — the  parliament  building, 
the  bridgeheads  on  the  Danube,  the  radio  station,  and  the  police  head¬ 
quarters — were  quickly  achieved,  and  by  8  a.m.  such  organized  resistance 
as  it  had  been  possible  to  plan  had  been  broken;  but  isolated  groups 
held  out  in  the  Kilian  barracks  and  at  other  points  until  about  7  November, 
and  there  was  fierce  resistance  from  workers  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
the  suburbs,  from  Ujpest  in  the  north  to  Csepel  island  in  the  south,  which 
continued  in  some  cases  until  1 1  November.  Outside  Budapest,  a  main 
centre  of  resistance  was  the  important  industrial  town  of  Dunapentele, 
considered  to  be  a  communist  stronghold,  which  held  out  until  8  Novem¬ 
ber.3  This  fighting,  in  which  the  working  classes — many  of  them  com¬ 
munist  party  members — took  the  lead,  was  proof  of  the  solidarity  and 
determination  of  the  Hungarian  people;  but  militarily  it  could  not  affect 
the  outcome.  By  mustering  overwhelming  force  the  Soviet  command 
doubtless  hoped  to  overawe  and  crush  Hungarian  opposition  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  it  appears  that  to  begin  with  they  avoided  the 
industrial  districts  and  other  secondary  objectives  and  concentrated  upon 
securing  control  of  public  buildings  and  strategic  points  in  the  belief  that 
once  Nagy’s  government  had  been  displaced,  resistance  would  quickly 
collapse.4  At  8  a.m.  they  sent  Nagy  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  the 
Hungarian  forces  should  capitulate  before  noon,  otherwise  Budapest  would 
be  bombarded.5  Around  the  same  time  the  radio  station  fell  into  Russian 
hands  and  ceased  to  broadcast.  Later  in  the  morning  Nagy  took  refuge  in 
the  Jugoslav  embassy,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other  communist 
member  of  his  government,  Geza  Losonczy.6  When  the  parliament 
building  was  surrounded  by  Soviet  troops,  the  only  members  of  the 
government  remaining  were  Tildy,  Szabo  and  Bibo,  and  though  Tildy 
negotiated  an  agreement  by  which  the  building  was  handed  over  on 
condition  that  civilians  were  permitted  to  leave  freely,  Bibo  refused  to 


1  Lasky,  p.  241.  2  Meray,  p.  214. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  fighting,  cf.  Report,  §§.  196  sqq. 

4  Ibid.,  §§.  i97>  200.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

5  Fejto  p.  252;  similar  threats  were  made  against  other  towns  and  cities,  ci. 

Hungary,  p.  88.  6  §§•  294,  =95- 
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desert  his  post,  staying  on  to  the  last  as  a  demonstration  that  the  change 
of  government  could  only  be  accomplished  by  armed  force.1  His  last 
words  to  the  Hungarian  nation  were  ‘not  to  consider  the  occupying  army 
or  the  puppet  government  to  be  set  up  by  this  army  as  legal  authorities 
and  to  use  all  weapons  of  passive  resistance  against  them’.2 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  resistance,  the  dispersion  of  Nagy’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  decisive  and  by  nightfall  on  4  November  the  fate  of  Hungary  was 
sealed.  But  although  the  Soviet  Union  found  it  relatively  easy  to  achieve 
military  control,  the  realization  of  its  political  objectives  proved  a  far 
more  complicated  task.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  leaders  still 
wished  to  ‘shelve’  the  Hungarian  business  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
repression  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  only  a  means ;  and  the  intention  behind 
the  second  intervention — however  ill-conceived — was  almost  certainly 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  compromise  along  the  lines  of  the  Soviet  statement 
of  30  October.  The  government  of  3  November  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Russians  because  Nagy  and  his  cabinet  were  in  a  sense  the  prisoners  of  the 
insurgents  who  were  pressing  for  independence;  but  in  choosing  Kadar 
to  head  the  new  government,  they  probably  hoped  to  convince  the 
Hungarians  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  set  up  a  Rakosi-Gero  regime, 
after  order  was  restored,  but  to  introduce  a  government  similar  to  that 
of  Gomulka  in  Poland.3  If  these  were  their  calculations,  they  totally 
misfired.  In  the  first  place,  the  Kadar  government,  which  should  have 
taken  over,  existed  only  in  name,  and  Kadar  himself,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  almost  certainly  out  of  the  country.4  After  the  broadcasts  of  4  Novem¬ 
ber  the  voices  of  Kadar  and  his  colleagues  were  not  heard  again  until  the 
morning  of  8  November,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  announcements 
put  out  in  their  name  over  the  Soviet-controlled  broadcasting  network 
during  that  period  really  emanated  from  them.3  The  actual  authority  in 
Hungary  was  not  the  Kadar  government  but  the  Soviet  military  command, 
and  the  only  way  the  latter  could  make  its  authority  felt  was  by  a  policy 
of  intimidation  and  repression,  including  mass  arrests  and  summary 
executions.6  Thus  Kadar’s  position  was  compromised,  even  before  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  on  9  November,  and  his  attempts  to  find 
a  workable  compromise  were  repeatedly  thwarted  by  Soviet  interference.7 
Whether,  in  any  case,  he  could  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  after  the  bloody  subjugation  of  the  revolt,  is,  of 

1  Lasky,  p.  243.  2  Ib;d  ^  p_  234_ 

3  Cf.  Fejto,  pp.  255-6,  whose  analysis  of  Soviet  motivation  is  on  the  whole  the  most  acceptable. 

4  Above,  p.  123.  s  Reportj  §§_  597>  5g8-  6  Ibid-)  §§  6oo_I;  6o5_i6- 

7  Around  1 7  November  the  Soviet  commander-in-chief  told  members  of  the  Greater  Budapest 
Workers  Council:  ‘You  have  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the  Kadar  government  which  is  in 
control  here,  but  the  Soviet  military  command’,  and  later  Kadar  is  reputed  to  have  said  to  an¬ 
other  delegation  which  asked  him  to  intervene  with  the  Soviet  military  commander  to  stop  the 
deportation  of  workers:  ‘Don’t  you  see  there  are  machine-guns  at  my  back?’  (ibid.,  §.  622). 
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course,  more  than  doubtful.  Even  among  the  Hungarian  communists  he 
was  thoroughly  discredited,  and  the  last  broadcasts  by  the  communist 
Rajk  radio  on  5,  10  and  11  November  were  an  uncompromisingly  bitter 
attack  on  him.1  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Kadar  was  not 
alone  in  desiring  a  compromise  and  that  there  were  moderates  among 
both  the  intellectuals  and  the  leaders  of  the  workers’  councils  who  thought 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  both  the  Russians  and  the  Hungarians  to 
reach  a  modus  vivendi,  pending  a  fuller  agreement.2  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Radar’s  first  official  broadcast  on  10  November,  in  which  he 
said  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  end  the  bloodshed,  to  get  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  to  put  into  effect  his  democratic  and 
national  programme,  was  insincere;3  but  he  was  in  no  position  to  carry 
out  these  promises,  mainly  because  he  had  totally  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  but  partly  because  he  was  only  tolerated  by  the 
Russians  on  sufferance,  in  default  of  a  better  alternative.  As  the  free  com¬ 
munist  broadcasting  station  Rajk  said  on  10  November,  it  was  ‘impossible 
for  any  kind  of  “proconsul”,  even  if  called  a  government,  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Hungarian  nation  under  Russian  imperialism’.4 

If  there  was  any  faint  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened, 
Kadar  might  introduce — as  he  probably  hoped  and  intended  to  introduce 
— a  more  liberal  regime  in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteen-point  programme  of 
23  October  it  was  quickly  dissipated,  and  it  is  hard  to  credit  that  either 
Kadar  or  the  Russians  can  ever  really  have  believed  in  its  possibility. 
Perhaps,  in  the  first  stage,  they  were  deceived  by  their  own  propaganda, 
and  really  believed  that  all  they  had  to  deal  with  was  a  thin  layer  of  counter¬ 
revolutionaries.  If  so,  the  stubborn  fighting,  lasting  for  some  ten  days 
after  Nagy’s  disappearance  from  the  scene,  and  still  more  the  nation-wide 
strike  which  followed,  should  have  been  sufficient  to  disabuse  them.5 
The  chaos  in  Hungary  increased  day  by  day.  Railway  communications 
were  haphazard;  even  the  trams  stopped  running  in  Budapest.  Food  ran 
short  and  with  the  breakdown  of  public  hygiene  the  danger  of  epidemics 

1  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  pp.  92,  1 10:  ‘While  thousands  of  Hungarian  patriots  were  massacred 
by  tanks  and  guns  .  .  .  there  were  traitors  .  .  .  who  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Rakosi, 
Janos  Kadar,  accepted  the  services  of  the  bloody  Russian  terrorist  regime.  We  have  very  little 
to  say  to  the  Soviet  masters.  They  have  convinced  not  only  the  whole  world,  but  also  all  com¬ 
munists,  that  they  do  not  care  for  communism  at  all  .  .  .  But  we  also  want  to  speak  of  the  traitors 
.  .  .  the  Janos  Kadars,  who  play  the  dirty  role  of  colonial  governors.  .  .  .  We  send  them  the 
message  that  we  consider  them  all  traitors  to  communism.  .  .  .  Comrades,  we  will  continue  the 
struggle  of  true  communists  .  .  .  both  above  ground  and  underground.  We  do  not  promise  that 
Janos  Kadar  will  be  called  to  account  .  .  .  because  his  crime  and  that  of  his  accomplices  is  clear 
and  the  sentence  has  already  been  pronounced.  We  Hungarian  communists  will  see  to  it  that  the 
sentence  is  carried  out.’ 

2  Cf.  Fejto,  p.  264.  3  Ibid.,  p.  263.  4  The  Revolt  in  Hungary,  p.  no. 

5  For  the  following  see  the  accounts  in  Fejto,  pp.  263  sqq.;  Mikes,  pp.  163  sqq.;  Lasky, 

pp.  289  sqq.;  and  C.  G.  Strohm,  ‘Ungarn  unter  dem  Kadar-Regime’,  Osteuropa,  vol.  vii  (1957); 

pp.  361  sqq. 
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grew.  Nevertheless  the  new  government’s  appeals  for  a  return  to  work 
were  ignored.  On  the  collapse  of  Nagy’s  government  the  Workers’ 
Councils  had  taken  control  as  the  only  legitimate  organ  of  the  working 
classes.  Since  they  possessed  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  and  constituted  the  only  force  able  to  bring  about  a  resumption 
of  work,  they  were  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  the  government,  and  at  a 
series  of  meetings  between  13  and  17  November  their  representatives  met 
Kadar.1  On  the  whole  they  found  him  in  a  conciliatory  temper.  He 
specifically  stated  that  he  wanted  ‘a  multi-party  system  and  clean  and 
honest  elections’,  and  that  he  intended  to  broaden  the  government, 
hinting  that  Nagy  might  be  included.  He  did  not,  he  said,  ‘feel  that  Nagy 
had  knowingly  aided  the  counter-revolution,  but  that  he  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  events’.2  He  promised  that  no  one  would  be  punished  for 
having  taken  part  in  ‘the  great  popular  movement  of  these  last  weeks’, 
and  he  renewed  his  undertaking  to  negotiate  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Hungary.3  He  also  removed  twelve  leading  Stalinists,  in¬ 
cluding  Gero,  from  the  party.4  Were  these,  as  is  frequently  suggested, 
merely  ‘fake’  concessions,  temporizations  to  bridge  over  the  interval  until 
‘the  time  was  ripe  to  oppose  the  workers’  demands  openly’  ?5  On  the  whole 
it  seems  more  likely  that  they  genuinely  represented  the  course  Kadar 
would  have  preferred  to  take.6  But  his  government  was  impotent  and 
utterly  without  popular  support,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  was 
stronger  than  he.  It  seems  that  Kadar  did,  in  fact,  try  ‘to  patch  up  the 
breach  with  Nagy  while  the  latter  was  still  a  refugee  in  the  Jugoslav 
embassy’,  and — not  unnaturally — was  rebuffed.7  There  is  evidence  also 
that  Tildy  ‘and  certain  other  non-communist  political  personalities’  were 
willing  to  join  Kadar’s  government,  but  that  their  inclusion  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  military  command.8  Even  among  leading  communists 
the  majority  remained  loyal  to  Nagy  and  accepted  his  stand  on  the  major 
political  issues,  and  few  were  willing  to  join  Kadar’s  government.9  The 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  communist  party  was  also  a  dismal  failure,  and 
it  is  characteristic  that  not  one  of  the  committee  which  had  rallied  together 
to  form  a  new  communist  party  on  1  November  was  prepared  to  serve  in 

1  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Workers’  Councils  and  the  government 
in  Report,  §§.  641  sqq. 

2  Meray,  p.  246.  In  his  first  big  radio  address  on  1 1  November  he  had  already  said  ‘in  all 
frankness,  having  been  a  member  of  Imre  Nagy’s  cabinet,  that  neither  Nagy  himself  nor  the 
political  group  of  which  he  was  a  part  would  knowingly  have  helped  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces’;  but  his  weakness  had  ‘opened  the  door  to  counter-revolutionary  forces’. 

3,  As  to  neutrality,  he  added,  ‘it  is  a  highly  understandable  demand  .  .  .  but  in  vain  do  we 
demand  neutrality,  when  the  counter-revolutionary  imperialists  spit  on  our  neutrality’  ( Report , 
§.  646).  4  Fejto,  p.  268.  5  Cf.  Mikes,  p.  163;  Meray,  p.  246;  Lasky,  p.  290. 

6  Cf.  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  vi,  p.  17:  ‘There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Kadar  meant  these 
things  when  he  said  them  and  that  they  bespoke  genuine  doubts  and  vacillation.’ 

7  Ibid.,  p.  17;  Lasky,  p.  301. 

8  Report,  §§.  623,  677-80. 


9  Ibid.,  §.  626. 
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Kadar’s  government  after  5  November.1  Having  broken  with  the  pro¬ 
minent  Rakosists  and  failed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Nagyists, 
Kadar  almost  of  necessity  fell  back  on  second-rate  Rakosists  and  political 
opportunists  like  Gyorgy  Marosan,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became 
the  captive  of  the  irreconcilable  right-wing,  led  by  Munnich,  which  neither 
forgot  nor  forgave  his  attacks  on  Rakosi  and  Gero,  and  which  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  him  to  task  publicly  for  his  qualms  and  hesitancy  in  dealing 
with  the  revolutionaries.2 

Hence,  although  Kadar’s  government  ‘tried  for  a  while  to  strike  some 
balance  between  the  real  powers,  represented  by  the  Workers’  Council 
and  the  Soviet  forces’,  it  was  not  long  before  ‘it  began  to  shift  from  a 
spirit  of  compromise  to  outright  repression’.3  In  bringing  about  this 
shift,  there  seems  little  doubt,  Soviet  pressure  played  a  major  part.4  As  it 
became  evident  that  Kadar’s  policy  was  failing  to  win  over  the  Hungarian 
workers,  or  even  to  secure  a  return  to  work,  the  Russians  lost  patience.5 
In  spite  of  Kadar’s  promises  to  secure  the  liberation  of  all  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Russians,  mass  arrests  and  deportations  to  the  Soviet 
Union  continued  on  a  major  scale  during  November.6  This  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  agreement  between  the  government  and  the 
Workers’  Councils  on  16  November  for  a  general  resumption  of  work 
was  only  partially  carried  out,  many  workers  criticizing  the  halting  of  the 
strike  on  the  grounds  that  the  order  to  call  it  off  should  only  have  been 
issued  after  the  government  had  begun  to  carry  out  its  promises.7  This 
failure,  and  the  persistence  of  non-co-operation,  stung  the  government. 
Strikers  were  threatened  with  dismissal,  and  on  2 1  November  the  govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  which,  while  endorsing  the  establishment  of  workers’ 
councils  in  all  factories,  severely  curtailed  their  competence.8  When  a 
meeting  called  by  the  Budapest  Workers’  Council  to  discuss  this  decree 
was  forbidden  and  broken  up  by  Soviet  soldiers  and  Hungarian  police, 
the  relationship  between  the  Kadar  regime  and  the  workers  took  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  the  Workers’  Councils  decided  unanimously  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  forty-eight  hour  general  strike  beginning  at  midnight  on 
23  November.9 

It  was  perhaps  this  evidence  of  a  recrudescence  of  active  resistance  which 
lay  behind  the  Soviet  decision  to  kidnap  Nagy  when,  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
mises  made  by  Kadar,  he  left  the  asylum  of  the  Jugoslav  embassy  on  23 


1  On  the  failure  to  restore  the  communist  party  and  for  the  low  membership  figures,  cf. 
Osteuropa,  vol.  vii,  pp.  371-2;  Lasky,  p.  306;  Fejto,  p.  300;  Report,  §.  665. 

2  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  vi,  p.  17.  3  Lasky,  p.  290. 

4  Report,  §§.  680,  690;  Gasteyger,  p.  9354.  5  Mikes,  p.  166. 

6  Cf.  Report,  §§.  84,  61 1,  648,  716  sqq.;  ‘contradictory  declarations  made  by  government 

spokesmen  indicated  that  the  government  itself  was  ill-informed  about  the  local  actions  of  the 

Soviet  troops’  (Lasky,  p.  294). 

7  Fejto,  p.  270.  8  Ibid.,  p.  271.  9  Report,  §.  649. 
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November.1  It  seems  that  the  Russians  did  not  even  trouble  to  inform 
Kadar  of  their  intention  to  remove  the  ex-premier;2  but  the  persistent 
demands  of  the  Workers’  Councils  for  his  return  to  office  made  Nagy  the 
potential  head  of  an  ‘anti-government’,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  evidently 
necessary  in  the  Russian  view  that  he  should  be  removed.3  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  abduction  was  a  crass  example  of  bad  faith  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  evil  consequences.  It  inflamed  the  already  tense  situation  in 
Hungary,  and  gave  the  signal  for  a  decisive  trial  of  strength  between 
Kadar  and  the  Workers’  Councils.  Further  negotiations  on  25  November 
only  served  to  reveal  the  breadth  of  disagreement.4  On  30  November 
an  appeal  was  posted  in  Budapest  calling  on  the  population  to  show  its 
disapproval  of  Kadar  by  stopping  all  work  for  an  hour.5  On  27  November 
the  government  began  an  offensive  against  the  central  organization  of  the 
Workers’  Councils;  on  4  December  the  various  revolutionary  committees 
and  councils  which  had  sprung  up  since  23  October  were  dissolved.6 
On  6  December  the  chairmen  of  the  Workers’  Councils  of  the  Ganz  and 
M.A.V.A.G.  factories  were  arrested  with  the  help  of  Russian  troops.7 
Russian  tanks  started  patrolling  the  streets  of  Budapest  once  again.  Even 
so,  demonstrations  did  not  cease.  On  4  and  5  December  there  were 
demonstrations  by  women  and  girls,  protesting  against  ‘slanders  calling 
our  beloved  dead  “counter-revolutionaries’”;  on  the  latter  day  also  some 
two  thousand  demonstrators  gathered  in  front  of  the  British  and  United 
States  legations  to  protest  against  the  government’s  policies.8  On  6 
December  the  Budapest  Workers’  Council  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
the  government  that  the  policy  of  arresting  workers’  leaders  would  lead  to 
a  general  strike,  fresh  bloodshed  and  a  new  national  tragedy.9  A  reply  was 
demanded  by  8  p.m.  on  7  December;  but  none  was  received,  and  the 
Workers’  Council  therefore  called  a  forty-eight  hour  strike  to  take  place 
on  1 1  and  1 2  December  ‘in  protest  against  the  repression  of  workers 
and  their  chosen  representatives’.  This  was  the  decisive  act,  which 
brought  to  an  end  all  pretence  of  liberalization  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Already  on  8  December  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers’ 

1  For  the  frequently  told  story  of  the  kidnapping  of  Nagy  and  his  abduction  to  Rumania,  cf. 
Meray,  pp.  247-54;  Fejto,  pp.  273-6;  Lasky,  pp.  280-3;  Report,  §§.  630-9.  For  the  subsequent 
fate  of  Nagy  and  his  execution,  cf.  below,  p.  531. 

2  Mikes,  p.  168;  as  the  U.N.  Report  says  (§.  630),  the  abduction  was  ‘a  most  conclusive  sign 
of  the  inability  of  the  Hungarian  government  to  maintain  its  sovereign  independence  against 
Soviet  intervention’. 

3  Osteuropa,  vol.  vii,  p.  370.  4  Report,  §.  650;  cf.  Fejto,  pp.  282-4. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  281.  6  Ibid.,  p.  285.  7  Report,  §.  621. 

8  Lasky,  p.  299;  Mikes,  p.  169. 

9  Report,  §.  652 :  ‘The  government  does  not  build  its  power  on  the  Workers’  Councils’,  the 
proclamation  ran,  ‘in  spite  of  the  promises  by  Comrade  Kadar.  Leaders  and  members  of  the 
Workers’  Councils  are  being  arrested  .  .  .  dragged  from  their  homes  during  the  night  without 
investigation  or  hearing  .  .  .  peaceful  meetings  of  Workers’  Councils  are  interrupted  or  prevented 
by  armed  forces.’ 
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Party  had  made  it  clear,  despite  earlier  statements  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  had  no  intention  of  sharing  power  with  any  other  party,  and  had 
reaffirmed  the  1948  merger  of  the  Communists  and  Social  Democrats 
as  the  basis  of  its  policy.1  The  following  day,  9  December,  Kadar  struck 
at  the  workers.  The  government  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  decreed  the 
dissolution  of  all  Workers’  Councils  above  the  factory  level.2  These  decrees 
marked  the  end  of  a  period  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter.3  Even 
now,  it  was  probably  untrue  to  equate  Kadar  with  Hegedus  and  Gero,  or 
to  suppose  that  he  intended  or  desired  ‘a  complete  restoration  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  status  quo ’  ;4  but  he  had  nevertheless  destroyed  ‘one  by 
one  all  the  organs  of  democracy  that  had  survived  the  October  revolu¬ 
tion’.5  When,  in  March  1957,  Kadar  denounced  ‘national  communism’ 
as  ‘a  late-born  twin  of  Hitlerite  National  Socialism’,6  it  seemed  as  though 
the  wheel  had  come  full  circle. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  get  nearer  to  an  answer  to  the  question 
why,  by  comparison  with  the  ‘October  days’  in  Poland,  the  Hungarian 
revolution  ended  in  failure,  than  the  words  of  the  veteran  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  Smallholders  party,  Bela  Kovacs:  ‘We  went  too  fast  and  too 
far.’7  It  may  be  accepted — as  most  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the 
question  have  concluded — that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  have  welcomed 
a  solution  a  la  Gomulka  if  it  had  been  available,  and  by  their  own  standards 
they  probably  exercised  considerable  patience,  in  an  uneasy  international 
situation,  in  waiting  to  see  whether  such  a  solution  was  likely  to  materia¬ 
lize;  it  is  even  possible — though,  if  so,  it  shows  an  astounding  lack  of 
psychological  insight- — that  they  may  have  thought  that  Kadar  was  still 
capable  of  producing  a  government  on  the  Polish  model  after  4  November. 
Two  issues — and  probably  only  two  issues — determined  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  abandon  Nagy  and  to  suppress  the  revolution  by  force:  his  decisions, 
first,  to  hold  free  elections  and,  secondly,  to  declare  the  neutrality  of 
Hungary.8  These  were  the  fatal  steps,  in  which  the  Russians  saw  a  threat  to 
their  system  not  only  in  Hungary  but,  sooner  or  later,  throughout  eastern 
Europe.  But  it  had  always  been  manifest  that  either  demand  separately, 
and  still  more  both  together,  was  fraught  with  danger.  Why,  therefore, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  this  danger  not  foreseen?  The  simple  answer  is 
that  ‘at  that  moment  the  Hungarians  were  swayed  by  the  feeling  that 
their  country  had  a  natural  right  to  independence  and  neutrality,  and 
did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  consequences’.  To  make  such  demands  was 

1  Ibid.,  §.  684.  2  Ibid.,  §.  652;  cf.  Fejto,  p.  286,  and  Lasky,  p.  296. 

3  For  which  cf.  below,  pp.  194  sqq. 

4  Problems  of  Communism,  vol.  vi,  p.  18.  5  Lasky,  p.  291. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  313;  cf.  below,  p.  196.  7  Lasky,  p.  243. 

8  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  these  were  the  only  ‘major  points’  on  which  the 
programme  broadcast  by  Kadar  on  4  November  differed  from  what  had  been  advocated  by 
Nagy;  cf.  Report,  §.  296. 
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‘imprudent,  but  all  the  dams  of  prudence  had  been  broken  at  the  same  time 
as  those  of  servitude’.1  It  is  also  likely — some  remarks  of  Maleter  support 
the  view — that  an  irrational  over-confidence  was  felt  in  many  quarters, 
particularly  among  the  ‘freedom  fighters’,  after  the  ending  of  the  first 
Soviet  intervention;  ‘intoxicated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops’,  they 
misinterpreted  the  Soviet  move  and  thought  ‘that  the  people  of  Budapest 
had  defeated  the  Soviet  army’.2  There  was  also,  almost  certainly,  an 
unrealistic  reliance  on  United  Nations  intervention,  or  at  least  on  United 
Nations  mediation,  and  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  might  initiate 
moves  similar  to  those  which  were  being  undertaken  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  persisted  long  after  the  revolution  had  been  crushed.3  But,  whatever 
the  popular  mood  in  Hungary,  it  is  unlikely  that  Nagy  and  other  respons¬ 
ible  ministers  shared  these  illusions;4  and  the  question  therefore  arises 
why  Nagy,  a  communist  with  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  of 
dealing  with  the  Kremlin,5  adopted  free  elections  and  neutrality  as  the 
official  policy  of  his  government.  The  simple  answer  is  probably  that 
Nagy,  ‘faced  with  a  tragic  choice’,6  was  ‘bowing  before  the  rising  wave’, 
swept  on  by  a  popular  outburst  which  he  was  powerless  to  resist.7  Whether 
this  is  a  sufficient  answer  is,  however,  another  question.  A  government 
exists  in  order  to  provide  leadership,  and  the  conduct  of  Nagy’s  govern¬ 
ment  lends  weight  to  the  prescient  remark  of  a  Jugoslav  observer  who, 
shortly  before  the  uprising  began,  picked  out  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  Hungarian  situation  the  fact  that  ‘few,  very  few,  real  work¬ 
ing-class  leaders  have  survived  who  are  fit  to  lead’.8  Nagy  was  no  leader.9 
Unlike  Gomulka,  he  was  never  in  control  of  the  situation;  every  step  he 
took  was  met  by  intensified  demands,  and  until  almost  the  last  day  his 
government,  for  all  its  concessions,  remained  ‘out  of  step  with  the  country’.10 
On  the  record  between  24  October  and  3  November  the  charge  of  weak¬ 
ness  subsequently  levelled  against  Nagy  by  Kadar  would  be  hard  to  refute. 

It  was  the  version  which  the  Russians  adopted  and  propagated  for  their 
own  purposes  that  the  pressures  to  which  Nagy  proved  only  too  amenable 
were  counter-revolutionary  pressures  designed  to  undo  the  post-war 

1  Fejto,  p.  235. 

2  Meray,  p.  190.  When  western  correspondents  interviewed  Maleter  on  1  November  about 
the  entry  of  new  Soviet  troops,  he  said :  ‘Our  army  has  weapons,  and  if  necessary  can  defend  it¬ 
self  against  the  intruders.’  Actually,  the  Hungarian  army  was  disorganized  and  poorly  armed, 
and  the  resistance  on  and  after  4  November  stemmed  far  more  from  irregular  bands  (which,  no 
doubt,  included  soldiers)  than  from  the  regular  forces.  If  Maleter  really  believed  what  he  said, 
his  assessment  of  the  military  situation  was  at  fault. 

3  Report,  §§.  347,  353.  4  Meray,  pp.  190-1. 

5  He  had  lived  in  Moscow  for  some  fifteen  years  ( Report ,  §.  218). 

6  Fejto,  p.  235.  7  Times,  5  November  1956. 

8  Cf.  above,  p.  77.  9  Fejto,  p.  149;  cf.  above,  p.  106. 

10  Urban,  p.  122;  cf.  ibid.,  p.  124  (‘this  was  a  big  step  forward,  but  insufficient  to  satisfy  a 
nation  so  far  aroused’),  p.  173  (‘the  concessions  announced  by  the  Nagy  government  on  the 
30th  were  far-reaching,  but  the  country  demanded  more’). 
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socialization  of  Hungary  and  to  restore  ‘Horthyite  oppression’.  The 
charge  was  patently  false,  as  the  national  resistance  after  4  November 
amply  demonstrated.  The  opposition  to  Kadar’s  regime  came  pre-emi¬ 
nently  from  communists  and  workers — as  one  of  them  sardonically  re¬ 
marked,  from  ‘the  forty  thousand  aristocrats  and  fascists  of  the  Csepel 
works’.1  As  a  Budapest  newspaper  reported  truthfully  as  late  as  19 
December,  ‘during  the  days  of  actual  fighting,  one  was  able  to  observe 
that  the  industrial  citadels  defended  with  great  tenacity,  not  the  counter¬ 
revolution  or  the  revolution,  but  their  own  conception  of  revolution’.2 
The  fact  that  some  180,000  Hungarians,  or  close  upon  2  per  cent  of  the 
population,  chose  exile  showed  with  all  necessary  clarity  what  they  thought 
of  Kadar’s  government.3  Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the 
revolution  was  organized  by  ‘foreign  agents’.4  On  the  contrary  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  Hungarian  uprising— and  the  fact  which  made  it  so 
difficult  for  the  government  to  assert  any  direction  or  control — was  that 
it  was  a  spontaneous  unorganized  movement  which  occurred  almost 
simultaneously  in  centres  all  over  the  country.5  But  if  there  are  good 
reasons  for  total  rejection  of  the  Soviet  version  of  events,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  accept  without  criticism  the  contrary  western  version.  No 
‘black-and-white’  account  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  from  whatever 
source  it  emanates,  can  do  justice  to  all  its  multifarious  features.  There  is 
sufficient  independent  evidence  of  reactionary  activity  from  sources  which 
had  no  reason  to  emphasize  it,  to  lend  some  colour  to  the  allegation  that 
Nagy’s  inability  to  impose  order  on  the  chaotic  conditions  was  creating  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation.6  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Russians 
exaggerated  this  evidence,  either  out  of  genuine  apprehension  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  pretext  for  intervention ;  but  the  simple  fact,  as  a 
Polish  correspondent  observed  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Soviet  interven¬ 
tion,  was  that  no  one  could  know  in  advance  ‘in  what  type  of  regime  the 
Hungarian  republic  will  finally  clothe  itself’.7  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  wished,  without  doubt,  to  maintain  a  socialist  form  of  society ;  but 
it  is  equally  evident  that  they  rejected  communism  in  all  its  forms,  and  not 
merely  the  Stalinist  version  of  communism  enforced  by  Rakosi  and  Gero.8 
Tildy  stated  frankly  on  2  November  that  the  intention  was  ‘to  become  a 

1  Lasky,  p.  233;  or  cf.  the  satirical  poster  (ibid.,  p.  294) :  ‘Ten  million  Fascists  are  at  large  in 
Hungary.  They  consist  mainly  of  former  cardinals,  nobles,  and  officers  of  the  Horthy  army, 
and  have  spent  the  last  few  years  disguised  as  workers  in  the  factories  on  Csepel  Island’. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  300.  3  Fejto,  p.  261 ;  Lasky,  pp.  291,  318. 

4  This  allegation  was  trenchantly  dealt  with  by  the  Daily  Worker  correspondent,  Peter  Fryer, 

in  his  book,  Hungarian  Tragedy  (1956),  particularly  pp.  26  sqq.  and  pp.  73  sqq. 

5  ‘Hungary’s  revolution  was  unorganized ;  it  has  thrown  up  any  number  of  local  powers 
whose  authority  runs  as  far  as  their  words  and  firearms  can  carry ;  but  there  is  no  central  authority 
on  any  side.  What  picture  we  can  piece  together  shows  chaos  in  Budapest  and  in  the  provinces 
the  calm  of  anarchy  .  .  .  The  government  lives  on  hope’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  31  October  1956). 

6  Cf.  above,  p.  1 13.  7  Lasky,  p.  212.  8  Urban,  p.  155. 
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parliamentary  democracy  on  the  western  model’  and  Anna  Kethly  did  not 
hide  the  fact  that,  if  the  revolution  had  been  carried  through  to  the  end, 
the  communists,  ‘reduced  to  a  minority  party’,  would  have  been  ousted 
by  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Smallholders.1  This,  whatever  may 
otherwise  be  thought  of  it,  evidently  went  far  beyond  the  line  established 
either  by  Tito  or  by  Gomulka,  and  it  was  certainly  not  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  It  is  also  not 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  revulsion  away  from  communism  could 
necessarily  have  been  halted  at  the  point  chosen  by  the  Social  Democrats 
or  Smallholders,  assuming  that  they  had  returned  to  power.2  According 
to  the  view  generally  accepted  in  the  west,  ‘no  well-placed  observer  could 
conclude  that  the  Nagy  government  was  losing  control  of  the  situation 
during  the  first  days  of  November’.3  In  reality,  precisely  because  the  Hun¬ 
garian  revolution  had  thrown  up  so  many  loosely  knit  local  committees 
and  councils,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  government’s  writ 
ran.  On  3  November  there  was  certainly  greater  evidence  of  willingness 
to  sink  partisan  differences  and  rally  behind  Nagy  than  ever  before.  But 
the  cause  of  this  new-found  unity  seems  to  have  been  the  ominous  moves 
of  Soviet  troops  and  the  renewed  threat  of  Soviet  intervention;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  Nagy  would  have  succeeded  in  securing  national 
cohesion  but  for  the  Soviet  threat,  or  how  long  it  would  have  survived, 
if  the  threat  had  proved  unreal. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  considerations  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  different  outcomes  of  the  October  revolutions  in  Poland  and  in 


1  Fejto,  p.  244;  Lasky,  p.  293. 

2  This  is  rightly  pointed  out  both  by  Meray  and  by  Fejto.  The  former,  after  emphasizing  the 
determination  of  the  Workers’  Councils  to  resist  any  restoration  of ‘feudalism’,  continues  (p.  213): 
‘All  this,  of  course,  did  not  mean  that  the  programme  of  the  Workers’  Councils  .  .  .  was  certain 
to  triumph  in  the  new  Hungary  without  a  fight.  The  fact  was  simply  that,  after  November  1 , 
the  Socialist  forces  in  Hungarian  society — or,  at  least,  that  part  of  those  forces  that  wished  to 
safeguard  the  gains  under  socialism — had  regained  their  confidence  and  their  voice.’  Fejto,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possible  political  role  of  cardinal  Mindszenty  (p.  231),  says:  ‘We  must  not  exclude 
the  possibility  that  later  Mindszenty  might  have  become  the  standard-bearer  of  the  reactionaries, 
and  that  he  might  have  attempted  to  set  up  a  “moral  order”  dominated  by  the  Church  on  the 
ruins  of  the  people’s  democracy.  But  the  Mindszenty-sponsored  Christian  Front  would  not 
have  been  automatically  victorious.  .  .  .  To  say  that  Mindszenty  was  a  priori  sure  to  win,  and 
to  justify  the  second  Russian  intervention  in  the  name  of  socialism  and  democracy,  are  at  all 
events  partisan  arguments.’  To  say  that  he  could  not  have  won  is,  of  course,  no  less  partisan. 

3  Report,  §.  301.  ‘On  the  contrary’,  the  Report  continues,  ‘the  formation  of  the  Workers’ 
Councils  and  the  Revolutionary  Councils  all  over  the  country  was  fast  providing  a  substitute 
for  the  discredited  machinery  of  communist  control.’  The  Report  does  not,  however,  consider 
what  may  be  thought  to  be  the  decisive  question,  viz.  how  far,  and  at  what  stage,  these  councils 
were  prepared  to  give  their  support  to  Nagy,  and  how  far,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  have 
served  as  pressure  groups  which  gradually  forced  him  into  an  untenable  position.  The  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  pressure  are  made  clear  in  a  revealing  interview  with  Anna  Kethly  in 
Der  Spiegel,  12  December  1956  (reprinted  by  Lasky,  pp.  292-3),  where  she  admits  that  the  Social 
Democrats  refused  to  enter  Nagy’s  government  until  he  had  denounced  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  Hungary. 
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Hungary.  No  one  doubts  the  heroism  of  the  Hungarian  people;  but  no 
tribute,  however  deeply  felt,  to  their  heroism  can  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  was  that  ‘it  moved  so  far  so  fast’ ;  if, 
like  the  Polish  revolt,  it  had  ‘moved  through  a  Titoist  stage’,  they  might 
have  secured  the  substance  of  their  demands  and  Soviet  intervention  might 
have  been  avoided.1  None  of  this,  however,  alters  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  far  from  defending — as  it  claimed — ‘the  cause  of  socialism  either 
in  Hungary  or  elsewhere’,2  had  ‘shown  itself  more  systematically,  fero¬ 
ciously  and  consciously  “anti- working  class”  than  any  capitalist  government 
in  history’.3  On  the  international  front  the  repression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  did  the  Soviet  Union  immense  damage  and  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Russia  was  more  universally  hated  at  the  end  of 
1956  than  at  any  time  since  1849. 4  There  were  dangerous  defections  in  all 
the  western  communist  parties,  and  sympathy  with  Hungary  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  people’s  democracies.5  In  Poland  the  people  followed  ‘the 
tragic  course  of  events  in  Hungary  with  tremendous  tension’,  and  anti- 
Soviet  riots  and  demonstrations  were  reported  in  Szczecin  and  Poznan  on 
10  and  12  December.6  At  the  United  Nations  the  Polish  representative 
emphasized  the  ‘sympathetic  position’  which  ‘the  people  of  Poland’  had 
taken  ‘towards  those  elements  in  Hungary  which  base  their  stand  on 
socialism  and  democracy’,  and  reiterated  Polish  support  for  ‘the  right  of 
every  nation  to  decide  its  own  fate’.7  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  however,  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  consequence  of  their  inter¬ 
vention  was  the  slump  in  their  stock  among  the  uncommitted  nations  of 
Asia,  whose  good  will  they  had  been  assiduously  soliciting  ever  since  the 
visit  of  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev  to  India  and  Burma  in  November  and 
December  1955.8  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  Asian  countries,  when 
the  Hungarian  question  was  first  raised  in  the  United  Nations  in  early 
November,  found  it  difficult  to  associate  themselves  fully  with  the  western 
powers,  which  had  chosen  the  very  moment  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
attacking  Hungary  to  launch  their  own  attack  on  Egypt;  and  when  the 
United  States  resolution,  calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Hungary,  was  put  to  the  vote  on  4  November,  no  less  than 
fifteen  countries — nearly  all  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  states — abstained 
from  voting.9  That  abstention  did  not  imply  approval  of  Soviet  intervention 

1  N.T.  Times,  5  November  1956.  2  Avanti,  6  November  1956. 

3  Lasky,  p.  23.  4  Mikes,  p.  181. 

5  Cf.  Lasky,  pp.  310-11;  Mikes,  p.  177. 

6  Zinner,  pp.  281,  563. 

7  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  568th  meeting,  p.  23. 

5  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  PP-  1 77  sqq- . _  . 

9  rj>he  voting  was  50  for  and  8  against  with  15  abstaining.  The  countries  which  abstained 

were  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Jugoslavia,  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Finland, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal  (U.N.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  564th 
meeting,  p.  20). 
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was,  however,  made  plain  by  most  of  their  representatives.1  The  brutality 
of  the  Soviet  action  was  roundly  attacked;  but  neither  could  they  condone 
the  ‘cynicism’  with  which  ‘the  representative  of  an  aggressor  country 
which  has  been  condemned  by  the  United  Nations’ — the  reference 
was  to  France — ‘presumes  to  talk  about  what  is  going  on  in  Hungary 
when  his  own  government  has  committed  the  most  dastardly  act  of  armed 
aggression  against  Egypt’.2  But  as  time  passed  and  the  obduracy  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  face  of  repeated  United  Nations’  resolutions  became 
manifest,  there  was  a  decided  hardening  of  attitudes,  particularly  as  the 
British  and  French  representatives  could  claim  with  some  show  of  reason 
that  their  governments,  unlike  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  had  bowed  before 
the  General  Assembly’s  will.3  When  the  Hungarian  question  was  debated 
in  the  United  Nations  between  10  and  12  December,  condemnation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Hungarian  government  in  refusing  to 
admit  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  almost  unanimous,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
communist  powers.  The  representative  of  Ceylon,  who  had  abstained 
from  voting  a  month  earlier,  castigated  the  ‘utter  contempt’  with  which 
the  assembly’s  resolutions  had  been  treated,  and  the  representative  of 
Nepal  described  it  as  ‘a  direct  affront  to  this  body’.4  Whereas  earlier  a 
newspaper  in  west  Berlin  had  caricatured  Sir  Anthony  Eden  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  as  ‘the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black’,3  on  3  December  Mr. 
Gunewardene  of  Ceylon  asked  pointedly  in  the  General  Assembly  whether 
it  would  ‘be  asking  too  much’  to  request  Mr.  Bulganin,  who  had  called 
for  the  use  of  armed  force  to  drive  the  aggressors  out  of  Egypt,  to  act  in 
like  manner  in  respect  of  Hungary.6  There  was  also  a  marked  evolution  in 
the  attitude  of  India.  In  his  speech  on  10  December  Khrishna  Menon 
begged  the  Soviet  leaders  to  realize  that  ‘the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Europe  depends  upon  the  willing  co-operation  of  its  neighbours’  and 
warned  them  that  ‘non-co-operation’,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  existed  in 
Hungary,  ‘is  a  form  of  resistance  which  will  bring  down  any  power,  how¬ 
ever  mighty’.  The  responsibility  for  the  Hungarian  situation,  he  declared, 
rested  unequivocally  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  called  on  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  which  was  the  only  solution  acceptable  to  ‘the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people’.?  The  same  points  had 

Cf.  the  statements  of  the  representatives  of  Indonesia,  Ceylon  and  Nepal  (ibid.,  569th  meet- 
in?>  PP*  38;  4°)  and  57Ist  meeting,  p.  66).  2  Ibid.,  573rd  meeting,  p.  88. 

The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  expressed  surprise  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  did  not 
adopt  similar  resolutions  with  regard  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom.  But  did  those 
countries  take  months  and  months  to  announce  their  withdrawal  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
in  Hungary?  .  .  .  Did  not  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  announce  from  the  start  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  withdrawing?  And  even  then,  did  we  not  hold  them  to  it  .  .  .  until  we  finally  secured 
compliance  with  what  had  been  decided?’  (ibid.,  614th  meeting,  p.  619). 

4  IbkL’  6l6th  meeting,  p.  645,  and  617th  meeting,  p.  656.  5  Cf.  Times,  5  November  1956. 

U.N.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  605th  meeting,  p.  483. 

7  Ibid.,  614th  meeting,  p.  609. 
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already  been  made  by  Mr.  Nehru  when  he  opened  a  two-day  debate  on 
foreign  affairs  in  New  Delhi  on  19  November.  In  the  first  place,  he  em¬ 
phasized  the  losses  on  the  moral  plane  which  Britain  and  France  had 
suffered  as  a  result  of  intervention  in  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
result  of  intervention  in  Hungary.  Soviet  prestige,  he  said,  had  incurred 
a  heavy  blow  not  only  in  the  uncommitted  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
but  also  in  eastern  Europe  and  perhaps  even  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  then  turned  specifically  to  the  Hungarian  situation.  There  was  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  ‘the  great  majority  of  the  Hungarian  people  wanted 
a  change  of  government,  revolted,  and  were  suppressed,  after  very  brave 
fighting,  by  Soviet  forces’;  but  Mr.  Nehru  had  no  doubt  that,  sooner 
rather  than  later,  the  Hungarian  people,  who  had  so  vividly  demonstrated 
their  desire  for  freedom  and  independence,  was  bound  to  triumph.1 

This  view  was  endorsed  in  many  quarters.  In  spite  of  its  failure,  it  was 
held,  the  Hungarian  revolution  had  ‘cast  a  crude  light  on  the  internal 
contradictions  of  the  communist  regimes’ ;  it  had  proved  that  ‘the  Soviet 
empire’  was  ‘vulnerable’  and  shown  where  it  was  ‘most  vulnerable’,  and 
‘the  fringes  of  the  empire’  had  ‘begun  to  crumble’.2  In  the  United  States 
Vice-President  Nixon  stated  that  the  people  of  Hungary  had  ‘sounded  the 
death  knell  of  international  communism’,3  and  there  were  many  who 
believed  that  ‘from  now  on’  the  Soviet  Union  would  ‘in  all  probability 
have  to  retreat’.4  In  the  immediate  aftermath,  when  there  were  signs  of 
ferment  stirring  both  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  people’s  demo¬ 
cracies,5  these  assessments  may  have  been  plausible;  but  in  the  longer 
term  they  were  more  difficult  to  substantiate.  The  long-term  consequences 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  and  the  Suez  war,  as  they  might  be  viewed 
by  a  historian  looking  back  after  a  generation,  were  less  comfortable :  the 
latter  demonstrated  with  painful  clarity  that  Great  Britain  could  no 
longer  claim  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first-class  powers,  the  former 
demonstrated  equally  painfully  that,  far  from  there  being  any  possibility 
of  the  east  European  countries  escaping  into  neutrality,  the  division  of 
spheres  of  influence  agreed  in  1945  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  was  irrevocable 
so  far  as  could  humanly  be  foreseen.  These  consequences,  however,  only 
became  clear  as  time  proceeded.  The  immediate  consequence  was  a 
dislocation  of  international  relations,  and  an  outburst  of  recrimination  and 
bitterness  which  revived  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  cold  war.  Both 
the  communist  alliance  and  the  western  alliance  had  been  shaken— though 
neither,  as  events  were  to  prove,  as  badly  as  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
the  case.  Another  casualty  was  confidence  in  the  United  Nations.  As  the 
president,  Senor  Ortega  of  Chile,  said  at  the  close  of  the  session  on  10 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  November  1 95^-  2  k ejtb,  p-  333!  Urban,  pp.  xii-xiii,  272. 

*  D.S.B.,  vol.  36  (1957),  p.  94-  4  Mikes’  P-  l82' 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  5  and  20  December  1956;  cf.  Lasky,  pp.  24,  313. 
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November,  ‘a  crucial  moment  in  history’  had  ‘put  the  moral  fortitude  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  test’.  Would  it  ‘be  capable  of  lending  effective 
aid  to  the  two  countries  which  were  the  victims  of  acts  committed  by  two  of 
the  great  powers  in  the  first  case  and  yet  another  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  second?’1  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  was  alleged,  had  reverted  ‘to 
the  old-fashioned  methods  that  were  outlawed  even  by  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter’2 — ‘a  shocking  reminder  for  those  who  had  believed  that 
these  old  forces  had  already  died’3 — while  the  Soviet  Union  had  ‘solidly 
and  calmly’  defied  the  United  Nations  and  confronted  it  with  a  most 
serious  threat  to  its  ‘existence  and  its  prestige’.4  At  no  time  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war  had  the  international  situation  looked  bleaker  than 
it  did  at  the  close  of  1956,  as  the  two  alliances  took  stock  of  their  disarray. 
They  were  like  two  injured  lions,  snarling  angrily  at  each  other  as  they 
licked  their  wounds. 

1  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  573rd  session,  p.  88. 

2  Ibid.,  602nd  session,  p.  429  (the  Swedish  delegate,  Mr.  Unden). 

3  Ibid,  600th  session,  p.  398  (the  Indonesian  delegate,  Mr.  Abdulgani). 

4  Ibid.,  604th  session,  p.  468  (the  Peruvian  delegate,  Senor  Belaunde). 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

It  was  inevitable,  after  the  events  of  the  early  autumn,  that  the  Middle 
East  should  continue  to  occupy  the  forefront  of  the  diplomatic  scene,  and 
that  a  Middle  East  settlement  should  remain,  during  succeeding  months, 
the  central  problem  of  international  affairs.  Unlike  the  Hungarian 
question,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  isolate  from  international  interven¬ 
tion — except  for  the  verbal  strictures  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  commission  of  investigation  which  it  set  up1 — 
the  Israeli  attack  on  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-French  intervention  which 
quickly  followed  affected  an  area  which  had  been  the  hub  of  international 
manoeuvre  ever  since  the  Czech-Egyptian  arms  deal  in  the  previous 
year.2  No  power  could  act  against  the  Soviet  Union  over  Hungary  save 
at  the  risk  of  a  war  which  none  was  prepared  to  envisage;  but  in  the 
Middle  East  the  interests  of  all  the  powers  had  free  play  and  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  the  Anglo-French  action  extended  so  wide  that  practically  no 
country  could  escape  its  effects.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  itself  and  their  associates  in  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  whose 
solidarity  and  hostility  to  western  imperialism  were  immediately  fortified 
by  the  action  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  the  second  place,  there 
were  the  countries  of  western  Europe  whose  interests  were  affected  by  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  dislocation  of  their  oil  supplies,  but  who 
were  even  more  deeply  concerned  over  the  danger  of  a  weakening  of  the 
European  front  as  a  result  of  the  Suez  entanglement.3  Thirdly,  there 
were  the  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  overseas,  some  of  which 
(for  example,  Australia  and  New  Zealand)  were  affected  by  the  strategic 
implications  of  the  action,  but  all  of  which— though  individually  their  re¬ 
actions  might  be  different — were  bound  to  consider  its  effects  on  Common¬ 
wealth  relations.  Finally,  there  were  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  the  former  abutting  on  the  Middle  East  and  vitally  interested  in 
its  affairs  for  geographical  and  historical  as  well  as  strategic  reasons, 
the  latter,  although  distant  and  without  immediate  interests  in  the  area, 
except  for  American  capital  sunk  in  oil  exploitation,  increasingly  ready  to 
commit  itself  to  the  self-imposed  mission  of  defending  the  Middle  East,  as 
a  vital  link  in  the  chain  running  from  N.A.T.O.  to  S.E.A.T.O.  and  on 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Taiwan,  from  the  subversive  incursions  of  inter¬ 
national  communism.  For  all  these  different  groups,  but  particularly  for 


1  Cf.  below,  pp.  197,  329-30. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  95-96,  181,  275  sqq. 


3  Cf.  below,  pp.  204-6. 
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Soviet  Russia  and  for  the  United  States,  the  long-term  significance  of 
the  Suez  war  was  that  it  created  a  power-vacuum  in  the  heart  of  this 
strategic  area;  and  for  each  the  immediate  object  was  to  direct  the  course 
of  events,  not  perhaps  so  much  with  the  idea  of  exploiting  this  situation 
to  its  own  advantage,  but  at  all  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its 
opponents  from  manipulating  it  to  theirs.  The  difficulty  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  consequent  manoeuvres,  and  the  reason  why  they  took  so 
long  to  complete,  was  the  variety  of  interests  that  had  to  be  simultaneously 
considered.  In  particular,  the  United  States  had  to  balance  its  interest  in 
securing  Arab  friendship  (or  at  least  the  danger  of  driving  the  Arabs  onto 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union)  with  the  overriding  need  to  maintain  the 
Atlantic  alliance ;  it  had  also,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  combine  its  historic 
policy  of  opposing  colonialism  and  supporting  anti-colonial  forces  with 
what  seemed  in  Washington  to  be  the  imperative  necessity — if  the  field 
were  not  to  be  left  free  for  the  Soviet  Union — of  occupying  the  position 
which  the  defection  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Middle  East  power  had  left  empty. 

Against  this  background  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Middle  East  from  November  1956  to  the  end  of  1957  in  three 
divisions.  The  first  two,  which  carry  the  story  down  to  about  April  1957, 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  liquidation  of  the  situation  arising 
directly  from  the  military  operations.  In  the  first,  the  central  topics  are  the 
setting  up  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (U.N.E.F.)  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  as  a  result  of  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
eventually  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops.  The  second  section  is  concerned 
with  the  slow  process  of  restoring  the  position  in  the  area  to  something 
like  that  which  existed  before  the  Israeli  attack;  it  covers  the  clearance 
of  the  canal  and  the  withdrawal  of  Israel.  Throughout  this  period, 
however,  or  at  least  from  December  1956  onwards,  the  powers  concerned 
were  also  engaged  in  defining  their  positions  and  formulating  their  poli¬ 
cies  with  a  view  to  the  future.  The  beginning  of  this  process — which  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  end  of  the  period  until  about  September  1958 — is  the 
subject  of  the  third  section  which  describes  the  policies  evolved  with  the 
intention  of  re-establishing  some  degree  of  stability  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  attempts  made  to  cope  with  the  perennial  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions  which  were  a  primary  cause  of  instability.  On  the  whole, 
these  attempts  met  with  little  success,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  view  of  the  nationalist  and  revolutionary  tension  running  through  the 
Middle  East,  the  search  for  stability  at  this  time  was  in  fact  realistic,  at 
any  rate  in  the  absence  of  agreement  among  the  major  powers. 

The  establishment  of  U.N.E.F.  and  the  Anglo-French  withdrawal  from  Egypt 

Already  by  the  time  of  the  cease-fire  on  6  November  1956  a  number  of 
significant  factors  had  emerged.  In  the  first  place  the  United  Nations  had 
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shown,  once  again  that  when  faced  with  a  crisis  it  could  be  galvanized  into 
action.  Quite  how  relevant  in  power  terms  its  activity  had  been  is  difficult 
to  gauge,  but  certainly  it  had  impressed  the  ‘opinions  of  mankind’  with  its 
fervent  condemnations  of  aggression.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  found  themselves  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  in  condemning  the  belligerents  was  of  a  certain  interest;  but  as  later 
exchanges  between  Washington  and  Moscow  clearly  showed,  it  did 
not  presage  a  new  found  community  of  interests  between  the  two 
powers  and  there  was  no  likelihood  that  they  would  act  together  against 
Britain  and  France.  Finally,  there  was  the  Commonwealth.  Certainly 
the  differences  of  opinion  among  member  countries  which  had  been 
evident  since  the  start  of  the  Suez  crisis  had  become  even  more  marked  as 
a  result  of  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  to  Egypt  and  Israel;  but  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  relationship  had  not  entirely  broken  down,  as  some  had 
thought  it  might,  and  since  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  had  stood  the 
test,  the  relations  between  member  countries  and  other  powers  had  as¬ 
sumed  a  particular  importance.  Earlier  in  the  autumn  it  had  been  Indian 
counsels  in  Cairo  which  had  smoothed  the  course  of  diplomacy;  now  it  was 
from  Canada,  with  its  special  position  vis-a-vis  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  its  respected  place  among  the  powers  in  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  initiative  came.  It  was  Lester  Pearson,  who  during  the 
emergency  session  on  1  November,  had  proposed  that  a  United  Nations 
police  and  peace  force  should  be  established,  and  this  suggestion  led  to  the 
formal  resolution  on  4  November  calling  on  the  Secretary-General  to  submit 
a  plan  for  such  a  force  within  forty-eight  hours.1  Although  the  Canadian 
resolution  failed  to  heal  differences  within  the  Commonwealth — Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  all  joined  Great  Britain  in  abstain¬ 
ing — or  to  get  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  commend  itself 
to  Egypt  or  Israel,  it  was  none  the  less  welcomed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
United  Nations’  members.2  It  was  seen  both  as  a  way  out  of  the  current 
impasse  and,  somewhat  hopefully,  as  a  possible  means  of  resolving  the 
causes  of  tension  from  which  the  war  had  originated.  Thus  by  6  November 
the  main  points  still  at  issue  were  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  establish  a  United  Nations’  force,  and  the  organisation  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  Egypt.  Neither  was  to  proceed  without  complications.  On 
the  one  hand,  Egypt,  while  anxious  to  retain  world  sympathies,  was  not 
ready  to  accept  U.N.E.F.  unconditionally;  on  the  other  hand,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  British  and  French  troops  was  punctuated  by  conditions;  but 
it  was  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Israel  to  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  66. 

2  The  voting  was  fifty-seven  to  none  with  nineteen  abstentions.  These  were  the  belligerents, 
Britain,  France,  Israel  and  Egypt ;  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  among  Common¬ 
wealth  members;  the  nine  votes  of  the  Soviet  bloc;  and  Austria,  Laos  and  Portugal. 
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bellum  without  any  guarantees  which  was  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  vigorous  exhortations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Secretary-General. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  first  report,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly  as  an  outline  basis  for  an  international  force,  had  been 
followed  on  6  November  by  a  second  which  examined  in  greater  detail  the 
questions  of  the  size,  function,  and  financial  basis  for  such  a  force.1  This 
plan  too  was  accepted,  and  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General,  ‘to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  full  organisation  of  the  Force’.2  Twenty-four  countries 
offered  to  provide  troops  and  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  agreed 
to  provide  air  transport.  Staging  areas  were  established  at  Naples  and  at 
Abu  Suweir,  and  contingents  were  accepted  from  Brazil,  Canada,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Denmark,  Finland,  India,  Indonesia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Egypt  had  accepted  the  force  in  principle  but  further  clarification 
of  the  main  points  arising  from  the  presence  and  functioning  of  U.N.E.F. 
was  necessary  before  the  main  body  of  troops  was  despatched.  There  was 
an  exchange  of  views  between  Cairo  and  the  regulating  committee, 
followed  by  a  personal  visit  to  Cairo  by  the  Secretary-General  between 
1 6  and  18  November,  to  try  to  overcome  difficulties  still  outstanding.  As 
a  result  of  this  visit,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  able  to  inform  the  General 
Assembly,  on  20  November,  of  the  progress  made  to  date.3  One  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  Egyptian  eyes  was  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the 
British,  French,  or  Israeli  governments  to  withdraw  their  forces.  On  7 
November  the  General  Assembly  had  passed  a  further  resolution  urging 
them  to  do  so,4  but  by  20  November  no  withdrawals  had  taken  place,  and 
on  17  November  the  Egyptians  had  complained  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
that,  far  from  withdrawing,  the  troops  were  consolidating  their  positions.5 
This  apparent  obduracy  maintained  for  Egypt  some  of  the  sympathy  which 
had  been  aroused  by  the  original  attack. 

At  that  time,  confronted  by  the  arch-enemy,  Israel,  the  Arab  world  had 
made  a  real  attempt  to  close  its  ranks.  Even  among  countries  which  had 
not  always  toed  the  Cairo  line,  there  had  been  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  Egypt.  In  Jordan  the  refusal  to  allow  British  bases  to  be  used  had 
been  followed  by  presentation  in  parliament  of  a  motion  urging  the 
abrogation  of  the  British  treaty.  Sudan,  which  had  earlier  recognized  the 
Egyptian  right  to  nationalize  the  canal  company,  had  come  out  firmly 
against  ‘an  act  of  aggression’  and  a  ‘breach  of  the  charter’.  Libya  too 
had  refused  Britain  the  use  of  bases  there,  and  had  started  preparations 
for  the  revision  of  the  British-Libyan  treaty.  Even  Iraq  had  made  it  known 

1  Documents,  1956,  pp.  295-301.  2  Ibid.,  p.  303. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  335-8.  4  jbid.,  p.  304. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3370. 
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that  no  Iraqi  representative  would  attend  the  Baghdad  pact  meeting  if 
Britain  also  attended ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  of  the  Moslem  members 
of  the  pact  on  8  November  it  was  stated  that  the  four  governments  con¬ 
demned  the  Israeli  act  of  aggression,  and  had  decided  ‘concerning  the 
regrettable  armed  intervention  of  the  British  and  French  forces  in  Egypt’ 
to  ask  those  countries  to  cease  hostilities  and  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Egypt.1  On  13-14  November  a  meeting  of  all  the  Arab  heads  of  state — 
including  King  Faisal— took  place  in  Beirut  ‘to  agree  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  to  support  Egypt  in  her  glorious  defence  of  her  territory’.  It  urged 
that  the  United  Nations’  resolutions  should  be  implemented,  but  if  this 
were  not  done  and  fighting  broke  out  again,  each  of  the  countries  would 
‘adopt  effective  measures  permitted  by  their  utmost  resources  in  accordance 
with  their  undertakings  under  article  two  of  the  Arab  collective  defence 
treaty’.  They  further  urged  that  negotiations  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Suez  canal  company  should  be  dissociated  from  questions  concerning 
the  attack  on  Egypt  and  should  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  16  October.2 

Nor  was  sympathy  with  Egypt  confined  to  its  Arab  neighbours.  A 
meeting  of  the  prime  ministers  of  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  India 
was  held  in  New  Delhi  from  12  to  14  November.  In  a  communique  issued 
afterwards  the  Asian  leaders  expressed  their  strong  disapproval  of  any 
conditions  being  laid  down  by  the  ‘aggressor  countries’  prior  to  the 
completion  of  withdrawal,  and  urged  that  the  policy  of  military  pacts  and 
of  stationing  troops  in  foreign  countries  should  be  abandoned.3  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Bulganin  had  resumed  his  egregious  correspondence.  On  15 
November  in  a  further  letter  to  Eden,4  the  Soviet  prime  minister  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  a  cease-fire  had  been  ordered;  but  he  went  on  to  point 
out  that,  while  ‘Britain  has  not  achieved  anything  by  the  war  against 
Egypt  .  .  .  many  calamities  have  been  brought  upon  Egypt — Egyptian 
towns  and  villages  have  been  destroyed,  thousands  of  innocent  people 
have  been  killed  or  maimed,  serious  damage  has  been  done  to  the  Suez 
canal,  and  Egypt’s  trade  and  economy  have  been  impaired’.  In  his 
view  what  was  now  necessary  was  that  Britain,  France  and  Israel  should 
immediately  withdraw  all  ‘invading  troops’  and  that  attempts  should  be 
made,  ‘through  joint  efforts,  to  arrive  at  a  decision  such  as  will  put  an  end 
to  Israel’s  provocations  in  relation  to  the  Arab  states’.  Egypt  should  be 
compensated  for  damage  done,  U.N.E.F.  should  be  located  ‘on  both  sides 
of  the  demarcation  line  between  Israel  and  Egypt  established  by  the 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  313. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  319-20.  Present  were  Hussein,  Saud,  Faisal,  Chamoun,  Kuwatly,  the  president 
of  council  of  Sudan,  the  prime  minister  of  Libya,  the  crown  prince  of  Yemen,  and  the  Egyptian 
ambassador  in  Beirut. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  320-3. 
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armistice  agreement’,  and  there  should  be  no  troops  in  the  Suez  canal 
zone. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  this  forthright  defence  of  Egypt, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  earlier  Soviet  support,1  had  more  effect  on  the 
‘uncommitted’  mind  than  Eden’s  assertions  that  British  ‘attacks  on  air¬ 
fields  and  other  military  targets  have  been  conducted  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  order  to  cause  the  least  possible  loss  of  life,’2  and  that  his 
government’s  ‘purpose  in  the  Middle  East  was  to  limit  the  effects  of  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  Egypt.’3  Indeed,  something  of  the  extent  of 
the  sympathy  which  Soviet  policy  had  aroused  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  on  6  November  the  Jordan  parliament  had  thanked  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  diplomatic  help  on  Egypt’s  behalf,  that  the  Beirut  communique 
‘expressed  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  peace-loving  states’,  and  that 
on  6  December  Kuwatly  thanked  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  aid  to  the  Arab 
cause.  The  United  States  also  came  in  for  a  certain  amount  of  commen¬ 
dation,  but  Arab  enthusiasm  on  that  score  was  diminished  by  knowledge 
of  American  relations  with  Israel  and  of  its  ambiguous  attitude  towards 
the  Baghdad  pact. 

American  behaviour,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  unaffected  by  this 
evidence  of  the  uncritical  sympathy  which  Soviet  policy  had  aroused.  The 
immediate  American  condemnation  of  Anglo-French  actions  had  been 
followed  by  some  evidence  of  second  thoughts  in  Washington.  There 
was  no  slackening  of  the  widely  held  conviction  that  the  alienation  of 
Asia  and  Africa  by  the  use  of  military  force  had  done  more  harm  than  the 
settlement  of  the  crisis  in  such  a  way,  even  if  it  had  been  successful,  would 
have  done  good.  But  there  were  many  who  believed  that  the  passivity  of 
American  policy  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  suspicion  of  United 
States’  motives  that  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East  had  aroused,  were 
contributory  factors  in  the  Anglo-French  decision.  Furthermore,  the  errors 
and  shortcomings  of  Anglo-French  policy  were  obvious,  and  it  required  little 
intelligence,  let  alone  statesmanship,  merely  to  moralize  on  the  basis  of  a 
sense  of  grievance.  There  remained,  however,  a  real  need  for  American 
leadership  in  the  area,  and  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  policy  to  be 
meaningful  must  be  based  on  responsibility.  Meanwhile  it  was  realized 
that,  although  this  in  no  way  excused  the  actions  of  Britain,  France  or  Israel, 
it  was  wide  of  the  mark  to  pretend  that  Egypt  was  an  entirely  innocent 
party.  Thus  the  immediate  preoccupation  of  American  policy,  in  the  face 
of  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion,  was  to  induce  the  three  countries 
which  had  launched  the  attack  to  behave  in  such  a  way  that  Nasser  would 
not  emerge  with  his  authority  increased  and  his  ambitions  augmented.  If 

1  See  above  p.  68;  for  Shepilov’s  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council,  see  Docu¬ 

ments,  1956,  p.  286.  2  Letter  of  6  November  1956;  ibid.,  p.  302. 

3  Reply  of  20  November  1956;  ibid.,  p.  335. 
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this  result  were  to  be  achieved,  the  first  necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Department  was  an  early  withdrawal,  and  one  aspect  of  this  policy 
can  be  seen  in  the  firm  tone  of  American  exchanges  with  Israel. 

On  7  November,  Ben-Gurion  had  told  the  Knesset  that  Israel  now 
occupied  60,000  square  miles  of  territory  formerly  occupied  by  Egypt — 
about  three  times  the  total  area  of  Israel  a  week  earlier — and  that  prior  to 
withdrawal  Israel  sought  certain  guarantees.  These  were  very  much  the 
same  as  the  issues  enumerated  by  the  Israeli  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  on  2  November,1  and  raised  again  two  days  later  in  a  cable  from 
the  Israeli  foreign  minister  to  the  secretary-general.2  In  spite  of  a  certain 
belligerence  of  tone  all  three  statements  indicated  that  fundamentally 
Israel  was  seeking  to  use  the  defeat  of  Egypt  to  establish  peace  in  the 
area — not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  peace  on  Israeli  terms,  in  the  sense  of 
ending  once  and  for  all  those  Egyptian  activities  which  were  a  threat  to 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  an  independent  state.  In  addressing  the  Knesset, 
Ben-Gurion  referred  to  the  ‘grave  political  struggle’  now  facing  Israel  and 
to  the  possible  effects  of  the  United  Nations’  decisions.  There  were,  he 
said,  seven  points  about  which  Israel  must  clarify  its  stand.  The  basis  of 
his  argument  was  that  the  armistice  agreement  with  Egypt  was  dead 
because  Egypt’s  disregard  of  it  had  turned  it  into  a  harmful  and  dangerous 
fiction,  and  that  the  demarcation  lines  between  Egypt  and  Israel  no 
longer  had  any  validity.  Nevertheless  Israel  had  no  dispute  with  the 
people  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  ‘we  are  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  stable  peace,  ensuring  co-operation  and  good  neighbourly  relations 
with  Egypt,  on  condition  that  these  negotiations  shall  be  directly  between 
the  two  parties,  without  prior  conditions  having  been  laid  down,  and 
without  their  being  made  subject  to  pressure  of  any  kind  from  any  other 
quarter  whatsoever’.  He  then  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that,  even  if  the 
other  Arab  states  were  not  prepared  to  make  peace  with  Israel,  they  would 
strictly  observe  the  existing  armistice  agreements.  Israel  would  not  agree 
to  the  stationing  of  foreign  troops  on  its  territory  or  in  areas  now  under 
Israeli  control;  but  Israel  would  not  move  against  any  other  Arab  state 
or  renew  the  attack  on  Egypt  unless  it  were  first  attacked.3 

If  the  tone  of  Ben-Gurion’s  statement  was  triumphant,  there  was  never¬ 
theless  nothing  in  it  which  indicated  continuing  Israeli  belligerency.  But 
unfortunately  it  proved  to  be  ill  timed  and  appeared  to  under-estimate  the 
strength  of  international  reactions.  In  the  first  place,  its  delivery  anticipated 
by  a  few  hours  the  arrival  of  a  strongly  worded  note  from  Eisenhower 
urging  full  compliance  with  the  United  Nations  resolution.  In  this  letter, 
despatched  on  the  same  day  as  Ben-Gurion  made  his  speech  in  the  Knes¬ 
set,  Eisenhower  reminded  the  Israeli  prime  minister  that  ‘the  resolution 

1  See  above,  p.  64,  n.  9.  2  See  above,  p.  67,  n.  4. 

3  Times,  8  November  1956. 
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covering  the  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  was  introduced  by  the  United 
States  and  had  received  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Assembly’;1  as 
to  reported  statements  that  Israel  did  not  intend  to  withdraw,  ‘I  must 
say  frankly,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  the  United  States  views  these  reports, 
if  true,  with  deep  concern.’  The  United  States  was  aware  that  there  were 
basic  problems  to  be  solved  and  had  tabled  two  resolutions  to  this  end;2 
but  meanwhile  T  urge  you  to  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  dealing  with  the  current  crisis  and  to  make 
your  decision  known  immediately.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
regret  to  all  my  countrymen  if  Israeli  policy  on  a  matter  of  such  grave 
concern  to  the  world  should  in  any  way  impair  the  friendly  co-operation 
between  our  two  countries.’  Ben-Gurion  replied  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
stating  that  ‘neither  I  nor  any  other  authorized  spokesman  .  .  .  has  stated 
that  we  plan  to  annex  the  Sinai  desert’,  and  that  ‘upon  the  conclusion 
of  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  United  Nations  in  connection  with 
this  international  force  entering  the  Suez  canal  area’,  Israel  would  ‘wil¬ 
lingly  withdraw’  its  forces.  But  ‘we  must  repeat  our  urgent  request  to  the 
United  Nations  to  call  upon  Egypt,  which  has  consistently  maintained 
that  it  is  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel,  to  renounce  this  position,  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  boycott  and  blockade,  to  cease  the  sending  into  Israeli  territory 
of  murder  gangs  and,  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  live  at  peace  with  member  states,  to  enter  into  direct 
peace  negotiations  with  Israel’.3  The  same  view  was  also  expressed  to 
Bulganin.  ‘More  than  two  years  ago  Egypt’s  ruler  organized  a  special 
force  ...  to  murder  citizens  working  in  the  fields,  travelling  along  the 
roads  and  dwelling  in  their  homes.’  Moreover,  ‘Egypt’s  ruler  organized, 
in  contravention  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  an  economic  boy¬ 
cott  against  Israel;  he  established  a  blockade  against  our  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  straits  of  Elath;’  he  had  violated  the 
Security  Council  decision  concerning  freedom  of  passage  in  the  Suez 
canal;  and,  even  after  the  resolution  of  13  October  1956,  he  had  announced 
that  discrimination  against  Israel  would  continue.  A  copy  of  an  Egyptian 
order  of  15  February  1956  for  ‘the  annihilation  of  Israel  and  her  exter¬ 
mination  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in  the  most  brutal  and  cruel  battles’, 
was  attached,  and  after  referring  to  the  recent  military  pact  between 
Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria,  Ben-Gurion  concluded  that  ‘the  action  which 
we  carried  out  at  the  end  of  October  was  necessitated  by  self-defence’.4 

Nevertheless  this  spirited  defence  of  Israel’s  actions  was  followed,  shortly 
after  midnight  on  8  November,  by  a  complete  volte  face.  Ben-Gurion  now 
announced  that  Israel  was  ready  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  Sinai 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  305. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records'.  Documents  A/3272  and  A/3273. 

3  Documents,  1956,  p.  306.  4  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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peninsula  after  the  entry  of  an  international  force  into  the  Suez  canal  zone. 
A  similar  statement  was  released  at  the  United  Nations.1  This  dramatic 
change  of  policy  produced  widespread  speculation.  It  was  known  that 
Ben-Gurion  had  received  a  Soviet  note2  before  he  had  addressed  the 
Knesset  on  7  November,  but  some  at  least  of  the  Israeli  newspapers  argued 
that  the  seriousness  of  Soviet  threats  had  only  been  fully  appreciated 
when,  on  8  November,  reports  had  come  in  of  Russian  military  prepara¬ 
tions  in  Syria.  Had  this  situation,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  delayed 
Eisenhower  message,  with  its  implied  threat  of  economic  sanctions — 
which  had  probably  been  accompanied,  on  presentation,  by  an  even  more 
explicit  verbal  statement  of  American  views — caused  the  Israeli  prime 
minister  to  change  his  mind?  It  was  unlikely  that  Israel  could  long  survive 
in  the  current  circumstances,  if  denied  official  American  aid  and  if  cut  off 
from  the  flow  of  contributions  from  American  Zionists.  A  further  im¬ 
portant  factor  causing  the  prime  minister,  cabinet  and  coalition,  to  re¬ 
verse  policy  was  in  all  probability  the  receipt  of  an  official  communication 
from  London  and  Paris  that  neither  the  British  nor  the  French  would  be 
in  a  position  to  come  to  Israel’s  assistance  if  it  were  attacked.  Whatever 
reasons  contributed  to  the  outcome,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  following  two 
emergency  sessions  of  the  cabinet  and  a  meeting  with  all  political  parties 
except  the  communists,  even  the  more  warlike  parties  in  the  Knesset  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  decision.  The  message  from  Eisenhower  thanking 
Ben-Gurion  for  having  taken  this  decision  must  have  read  more  like 
condolence  than  consolation  in  Jerusalem.  But  even  in  the  ensuing  mood 
of  profound  depression  Israelis  argued  that  while  it  appeared  that  Ben- 
Gurion  had  committed  himself  to  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  peninsula,  the 
so-called  Gaza  strip  was  not  and  never  had  been  an  integral  part  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  territory.3  This,  it  was  to  prove,  was  to  be  the  second  line  of  defence 
against  further  international  pressure. 

If  Israeli  protests  at  surrendering  the  guarantees  it  had  won  against 
future  Egyptian  behaviour  were  the  more  dramatic,  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  support  the  view  that  neither  Britain  nor  France  had  intended 
to  withdraw  unconditionally.  On  7  November  Eden  had  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  ‘there  is  no  question  whatever  in  our  mind  of  withdrawal 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  allies,  unless  and  until  there  is  a  United 
Nations  force  to  take  over  from  us.’4  Following  a  cabinet  meeting  on  6 
November,  a  French  spokesman  had  also  stated  that  ‘we  shall  remain 
there  until  the  United  Nations  international  force  is  established’.5  But  it 
was  the  evident  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  that  withdrawal  should 
be  unconditional,6  and  Egypt’s  attitude  had  been  expressed  equally 


1  Times,  9  November  1956. 

3  Times,  10  November  1956. 
5  Times,  7  November  1956. 
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clearly.1  In  presenting  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  20  Novem¬ 
ber,  Mr  Hammarskjold  too  made  it  clear  that  he  agreed  with  Nasser,  and 
in  particular  that  the  United  Nations  should  not  begin  canal  clearance 
work  until  after  withdrawal  of  Anglo-French  forces  from  the  area.2 
Hammarskj old’s  statement  contained  no  actual  criticism  of  the  British, 
French,  or  Israeli  refusal  to  comply,  but  it  was  said  that  such  a  criticism 
did  occur  in  an  earlier  draft  and  that  meanwhile  he  had  sought  further 
clarification  from  the  governments  concerned.  According  to  these  reports, 
Hammarskjold  had  asked  for  information  on  three  counts:  to  what  extent 
withdrawal  had  taken  place,  what  were  the  plans  for  withdrawal,  and  why 
there  had  been  so  little  progress  in  complying  with  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions.3  On  2 1  November  the  British  government  agreed  to  withdraw 
one  battalion  from  Port  Said  ‘as  an  indication  of  its  intentions’;4  two 
Israeli  brigades  were  withdrawn  on  24  November;  and  about  a  third  of  the 
French  forces  left  Egypt.  An  attempted  intervention  by  the  Australian 
minister  for  external  affairs  was  bluntly  rebuffed  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Casey  had  made  an  unannounced  visit  to  try  to  persuade  the  United 
States  administration  to  take  a  more  positive  stand  in  the  Middle  East 
rather  than  to  rely  exclusively  on  Mr.  Hammarskj  old’s  efforts.  It  was 
suggested  that  he  had  urged  that  the  presence  of  a  United  Nations  force 
in  Egypt  be  used  to  make  a  start  on  negotiations  for  a  permanent  solution 
of  Middle  East  problems  and,  further,  that  Canadian  or  New  Zealand 
troops  be  used  to  put  some  teeth  into  the  United  Nations  force.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times  was  urging  a  similar  policy,  he 
had  met  with  a  flat  refusal  from  Mr.  Hoover5  in  an  ‘unusually  frank’  ex¬ 
change.6 

On  24  November  the  General  Assembly,  noting  the  replies  from  the 
three  governments  concerned,  reiterated  its  call  for  immediate  with¬ 
drawal.7  Lloyd  had  visited  New  York  to  attend  the  General  Assembly 
where  it  was  known  that  he  had  ‘had  a  hard  task  in  face  of  overwhelming 
opposition  at  this  headquarters  to  British  policy  and  actions  in  the  Middle 
East’,  and  had  been  consulting  ‘with  the  few  “friendly”  delegations  that 
remain’.8  It  was  believed  that  he  was  working  for  a  package  deal  which 
would  include  an  Anglo-French  withdrawal  phased  to  time  with  the 
arrival  of  U.N.E.F.,  the  maintenance  by  U.N.E.F.  of  a  base  in  the  canal 
zone  and  along  the  Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  line  until  the  canal  had  been 
cleared  and  pacification  completed,  an  immediate  start  on  canal  clearance 

1  Cf.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3370. 

2  Documents,  1956,  pp.  335-8.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  22  November  1956. 

4  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3384. 

5  Acting  secretary  of  state.  Dulles  went  to  hospital  on  3  November,  remained  there  until  18 

November,  and  was  convalescing  until  a  press  conference  on  4  December  1956. 
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regardless  of  Egyptian  objections,  further  United  Nations  action  to  in¬ 
sulate  the  canal  from  the  politics  of  any  one  country,  and  an  immediate 
start  on  a  long-term  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  disputes,  taking  into 
account  the  resettlement  of  refugees,  the  Jordan  river  waters  question,  and 
the  permanent  demarcation  of  the  frontiers  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 
But  the  Egyptian  delegate  to  the  Assembly  made  it  clear  that  Egypt  did 
not  regard  U.N.E.F.  as  ‘a  replacement  for  the  invaders’,1  nor  did  they 
consider  that  it  was  there  to  clear  the  Suez  canal  or  to  settle  other  problems. 
If  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  United  States  attitude,  a  glance  at  the 
American  press  should  have  been  sufficient  to  clear  them  up.  It  was  true 
that  Cabot  Lodge  had  accepted  that  ‘withdrawal  forthwith’  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  a  phased  withdrawal;  but  this  was  obviously  not  intended  to  give 
undue  encouragement  in  London.  The  New  York  Times  reported  from  the 
United  Nations  that  ‘the  United  States  was  holding  out  against  major 
salvage  operations  in  the  Suez  Canal  until  Britain  and  France  had  an¬ 
nounced  complete  withdrawal  of  their  troops’.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
claimed  to  have  evidence  that  American  action  was  going  a  good  deal 
further.  According  to  reports  it  had  received,  the  United  States  was 
‘experimenting  with  a  broad  new  policy  line  in  the  United  Nations’, 
which,  ‘if  successful,  could  bring  about  a  fundamental  realignment  of 
voting  blocks  and  a  restoration  of  lost  American  influence  and  leadership’. 
Its  purpose  was  to  secure  ‘a  co-operative  working  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  twenty-six  nation  African-Asian  block’,  even  at  the 
risk  of  ‘the  weakening  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance’.2  Thus  when  on 
29  November  Lloyd  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  hope  he  still 
apparently  entertained  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions 
prior  to  an  Anglo-French  withdrawal  seemed  based  on  undue  optimism. 
He  said:3 

we  have  repeatedly  indicated  our  willingness  to  withdraw  our  forces  from  Egypt 
when  an  international  force  was  effectively  constituted  and  competent  to  carry 
out  its  functions.  ...  I  mention  these  facts  [the  build  up  of  U.N.E.F.]  to  the 
House  because,  obviously,  the  build-up  of  this  force  must  have  an  important 
relationship  to  a  phased  withdrawal  of  our  own  and  the  French  troops.  There 
are,  however,  other  important  matters  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  speedy 
clearance  of  the  canal,  and  the  negotiation  of  a  final  settlement  with  regard  to 
the  future  operation  of  the  canal.  Decisions  upon  these  matters  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  our  French  allies. 

In  fact  the  French  were  due  in  London  the  next  day  and  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  governments,  if  they  existed,  had  been  resolved 
by  3  December  when  Lloyd  announced  that  ‘the  French  and  British 

1  General  Assembly ,  Official  Records-.  597th  meeting,  p.  348. 
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governments  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  withdrawal  of  their 
forces  in  the  Port  Said  area  can  now  be  carried  out  without  delay’.  The 
commander-in-chief  was  to  arrange  a  time-table  and,  ‘given  good  faith 
on  all  sides,  it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  short  time’.1  In  fact  the  withdrawal 
of  both  French  and  British  troops  was  completed  by  22  December. 

The  Israeli  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  proving  less  accommo¬ 
dating.  On  21  November  in  reply  to  the  secretary-general’s  enquiries 
Israel  had  said  that  its  forces  would  withdraw  ‘immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  United  Nations  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  emergency  international  Force  .  .  .  such  as  will  ensure 
Israel’s  security  against  the  recurrence  of  the  threat  or  danger  of  attack, 
and  against  acts  of  belligerency  by  land  or  sea’.2  On  3  December  Israeli 
forces  made  a  token  withdrawal  to  positions  50  km.  east  of  the  Suez 
canal,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  Ben-Gurion  was  still  insisting  that  guaran¬ 
tees  of  Israel’s  future  rights  were  necessary  before  further  withdrawal 
could  take  place. 

The  clearance  of  the  Suez  canal  and  the  withdrawal  of  Israel 

When  on  30  October  Eden  publicly  acknowledged  that  Britain  and 
France  might  feel  called  upon  to  intervene  in  the  Israeli-Egyptian  fighting, 
he  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  ‘very  grave  issues  are  at  stake,  and  that  unless 
hostilities  can  quickly  be  stopped  free  passage  through  the  canal  will  be 
jeopardized’.  For  this  reason  the  two  governments  had  ‘called  upon  both 
sides  to  stop  all  war-like  action  by  land,  sea  and  air  forthwith,  and  to  with¬ 
draw  their  military  forces  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  canal’.3 
Having  thus  taken  their  stand  on  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  canal, 
the  two  countries  continued  to  use  the  same  argument  to  justify  their 
subsequent  actions  and  attitudes.  In  the  communication  toHammarskjold 
on  2  November  they  maintained  ‘their  view  that  police  action  must  be 
carried  through  urgently  to  stop  the  hostilities  which  are  now  threatening 
the  Suez  canal’. 4  In  its  note  agreeing  to  a  cease-fire  the  British  government 
pointed  out  ‘that  the  clearing  of  the  obstructions  in  the  Suez  canal  and 
its  approaches,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  military  operation,  is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency  in  the  interests  of  world  shipping  and  trade’,  and  therefore 
proposed  ‘that  the  technicians  accompanying  the  Franco-British  force’ 
should  begin  this  work  at  once’.5  Finally,  when  Lloyd  made  the  statement 
on  withdrawal  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  3  December,  he  referred  to 
the  two  aspects  of  the  canal  question,  its  early  clearance  and  its  future 
operation,  as  issues  which  concerned  the  British  government. 
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Of  these  two  matters,  the  first  had  already  been  the  subject  of  several 
resolutions  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  on  20 
November  Hammarskjold  had  reported  that  he  had  made  several  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  clearing  operation  and  that  Egypt  had  agreed  that  the  work 
should  start  ‘immediately  upon  withdrawal  of  non-Egyptian  forces  from 
Port  Said  and  the  Canal  area’.1  He  was  authorized  to  continue  arrange¬ 
ments  ‘so  that  the  clearing  operation  may  be  speedily  and  effectively 
undertaken’.2  General  Wheeler  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  United  Nations 
clearance  operations — the  British  and  French  had  already  done  some — 
which  were  finally  started  on  28  December.  The  second  aspect,  described 
by  Lloyd  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  ‘a  matter  of  great  importance’,  was 
the  long-term  future  of  the  canal.  Already  on  2 1  November  The  Times  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Britain  and  France  would  now  in  all  probability 
have  to  accept  ‘far  less  in  the  way  of  guarantees  than  the  eighteen  powers 
first  proposed  in  London’.  It  was  a  matter  which  Lloyd  had  raised  in  New 
York,  and  on  3  December  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  secre¬ 
tary-general  hoped  to  promote  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  six  principles 
set  out  by  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  13  October,  of  conversations 
in  New  York  between  Egypt,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
secretary-general’s  proposal  to  Egypt  on  24  October.  He  concluded  hope¬ 
fully:  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government,  of  course,  adhere  to  their  view  as 
expressed  .  .  .  with  regard  to  the  18-Power  proposals.’3 

At  the  beginning  of  January  1957  an  exchange  of  letters  took  place 
between  the  secretary-general  and  Egypt  regarding  the  clearing  of  the 
canal.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  the  United  Nations,4  and  they  envisaged  the  clearing  operation 
as  a  ‘United  Nations  enterprise’  in  response  ‘to  the  request  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  for  assistance  of  the  United  Nations’.  This  arrangement 
had  every  appearance  of  having  considerably  strengthened  the  Egyptian 
diplomatic  position.  About  the  same  time  there  were  rumours  in  London, 
as  a  result  of  a  Cairo  radio  report,  that  British  and  French  ships  would  not 
be  allowed  through  the  canal  so  long  as  Israel  remained  in  the  Gaza  strip. 
The  rumour  was  taken  sufficiently  seriously  for  the  foreign  office  to  issue 
a  statement  saying  that  on  1  December,  before  British  and  French  forces 
had  left  Port  Said,  the  secretary-general  had  given  the  British  representa¬ 
tive  a  draft  statement  approved  by  the  Egyptian  government,  stating  that 
since  Egypt  was  not  at  war  with  Britain  or  France  there  would  be  no 
grounds  for  interference  with  their  shipping.5  And  for  the  first  time  for 

1  Ibid.,  p.  338.  2  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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months  it  seemed  as  if  Washington  was  not  prepared  to  give  Egypt  its 
unqualified  support.  Without  actually  saying  so,  the  American  state 
department  succeeded  in  giving  the  Egyptian  ambassador  the  impression 
that  the  release  of  Egyptian  assets  in  the  United  States,  and  the  possibility 
of  American  aid,  would  be  not  unconnected  with  Cairo’s  attitude  to  the 
future  operation  of  the  Suez  canal.1 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  continued  to  insist  on  some  form  of  guarantee 
before  further  withdrawal  took  place.  In  mid-January  the  Afro-Asian  bloc 
sponsored  a  further  resolution  regretting  Israel’s  failure  to  comply  with 
earlier  resolutions,  and  asking  the  secretary-general  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  secure  compliance  and  to  report  within  five  days.2  Israel  expressed 
willingness  to  withdraw  its  forces  provided  that  the  United  Nations  could 
agree  an  arrangement  to  safeguard  Israeli  interests.  The  Israeli  foreign 
minister  announced  that  she  hoped  shortly  to  present  detailed  plans 
whereby  the  Gaza  strip  would  achieve  peace  and  stability  and  the  economic 
future  of  the  population  would  be  assured.  ‘The  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
military  forces  from  the  Gaza  strip’,  she  added,  ‘can  well  be  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  arrangements  we  envisage.’3  By  22  January  Israel  hoped 
to  have  evacuated  the  whole  of  the  Sinai  desert  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sharm  el-Sheikh  area  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  was  ready 
to  begin  conversations  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of  this  strip,  and 
discussion  of  the  arrangements  envisaged  for  the  Gaza  area.  But  Mrs.  Meir 
rejected  the  immediate  entry  of  U.N.E.F.  on  the  grounds  that  ‘no  tem¬ 
porary  measure  for  preventing  belligerency  and  securing  free  navigation 
would  be  effective  unless  it  were  ensured  in  advance  that  it  would  operate 
until  a  peace  settlement  had  been  achieved,  or  until  some  other  effective 
measure  had  been  established  by  international  guarantees  for  ensuring 
permanent  freedom  of  navigation’  A  It  was  ‘inconceivable’  for  Israel  that 
‘the  nightmare  of  the  previous  eight  years  should  be  re-established  in  Gaza 
with  international  sanction’.  As  the  debate  continued  it  became  evident 
that,  although  the  majority  of  speakers  were  in  favour  of  early  compliance 
by  Israel  with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions,  there  was  a  strong  under¬ 
current  of  opinion  against  merely  restoring  the  former  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a  specific  suggestion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Australia,  that  U.N.E.F.  contingents  should  occupy  positions  in 
the  Gaza  strip  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  acting  as  a  buffer  ‘until  a  final  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  in  this  area  is  determined’  ;5  or  it  might  be  expressed  in 
the  more  general  feeling  that  the  United  Nations  had  a  positive  role  to 
play  in  ensuring  that  there  should  be  no  return  to  the  former  conditions. 
Nevertheless  the  outcome  of  the  debate  was  uncompromising:  only  France 
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stood  by  Israel,  and  Cuba  and  Costa  Rica  abstained.  Thus  in  the  ensuing 
discussions  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  the  Israeli  representative  was  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  He  might  claim  that  he  was  negotiating  on  the  long-term 
issues,  such  as  ending  the  state  of  war  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  the  Egyptian  blockade  of  Akaba  and  the  Suez  canal;  but  the 
fact  remained  that  the  secretary-general  had  not  been  empowered  to 
conduct  such  negotiations  or  to  give  any  assurance  to  Israel  that  U.N.E.F. 
would  remain  until  a  satisfactory  settlement  was  reached.  All  he  could 
do,  under  the  terms  of  the  Afro-Asian  resolution,  was  to  exhort  Israel  to 
comply  with  its  terms.1  Meanwhile,  in  Israel,  appreciation  of  the  ‘realistic 
understanding’  of  some  United  Nations  delegates  tempered  the  freely 
expressed  determination  of  all  parties  not  to  forgo  what  they  regard  as  their 
essential  rights — namely,  free  passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and 
security  in  the  Gaza  strip — whatever  might  happen.  It  was  authoritatively 
stated  by  a  foreign  ministry  official  that  it  was  better  for  Israel  to  face  the 
consequences  immediately  than  to  make  futile  appeals  to  the  United 
Nations  later,  as  it  had  been  doing  for  several  years.2  Thus  began  the 
struggle  to  obtain  guarantees. 

On  23  January  the  Israeli  representative  gave  Mr.  Hammarskjold  the 
promised  aide-memoire  on  the  situation  in  Sharm  el-Sheikh  and  the  Gaza 
strip.3  This  provided  a  recent  background  report  on  the  two  areas  and 
contained  Israel’s  present  suggestions.  These  were  based,  among  other 
things,  on  two  main  contentions:  first,  that  ‘it is  axiomatic  that  the  General 
Assembly  cannot  intend  its  resolutions  to  lead,  in  the  course  of  their 
implementation,  to  the  restoration  of  an  illegal  situation  with  a  consequent 
eruption  of  conflict’ ;  and  secondly,  that  ‘Egyptian  compliance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Security  Council  of  1  September  1951  has  legal  and  chrono¬ 
logical  priority  over  Israel’s  duty  to  fulfil  recommendations  in  which  Egypt 
has  an  interest’d  Accordingly,  Israel  formally  requested  the  secretary- 
general  to  ascertain  Egyptian  intentions.  More  positively,  the  Israeli 
government  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to  what  had  previously  been  the 
case,  Israel  had  already  made  available  to  the  Gaza  area  public  utilities 
and  other  economic  advantages,  that  law  and  order  were  prevailing  in  the 
territory,  and  that  its  population  could  be  assured  of  a  sound  economic 
future  by  association  with  Israel.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  proposed 
that  no  military  forces  should  remain  in  the  Gaza  area,  but  that  Israel 
should  be  responsible  for  it  administratively  and  economically.  In  respect 
of  Sharm  el-Sheikh  it  was  proposed  that  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of 
navigation  and  the  prevention  of  a  renewal  of  fighting  should  be  stipulated 
functions  of  U.N.E.F.  in  the  area.  Very  similar  points  were  made  by 


1  See  Documents,  1957,  p.  185. 

2  Times,  21  January  1957. 

3  Documents,  1957,  pp.  185-9. 


4  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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Ben-Gurion  in  a  speech  to  the  Knesset  on  23  January  and  were  later  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  formal  resolution.1 

Meanwhile  the  Israeli  government  continued  its  attempts  to  get  some 
form  of  assurance  from  the  United  States  that  it  would  guarantee  Israel 
against  attack.  In  Congress  there  were  signs  of  restlessness,  and  in  an  open 
letter  to  Mr.  Dulles  seventy  Democratic  members  sought  an  assurance 
that  the  United  States  did  not  propose  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the 
previous  October  which,  they  contended,  had  precipitated  the  Suez 
hostilities.2  But  the  administration  remained  adamant  in  its  view  that  the 
only  course  for  Israel  was  first  to  comply  with  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions.  In  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  25  January  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  also  showed  no  disposition  to  act  outside  his  mandate.  He 
insisted  that  deployment  of  U.N.E.F.  in  Gaza  and  Sharm  el-Sheikh  ‘would 
have  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  its  deployment  along  the  armistice  line  in 
the  Sinai  peninsula.  Any  broader  function  for  it  in  that  area,  in  view  of 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreement  and  a  recognized  principle  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  would  require  the  consent  of  Egypt.  A  widening  of  United 
Nations  administrative  responsibilities  in  the  area  .  .  .  would  likewise  have 
to  be  based  on  agreement  with  Egypt.’3  The  result  was  that  the  General 
Assembly  passed  a  further  resolution  on  2  February  deploring  the  failure 
of  Israel  to  comply  with  its  previous  requests;  but  in  a  later  vote,  accepting 
the  secretary-general’s  report,  the  terms  of  the  injunction  were  somewhat 
broadened  in  so  far  as  both  Egypt  and  Israel  were  called  upon  ‘scrupu¬ 
lously  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement’  of 
24  February  1949. 4 

On  11  February,  in  an  aide-memoire  to  Israel,  the  United  States 
administration  gave  details  of  the  final  extent  to  which  Washington  was 
prepared  go  before  using  more  forceful  methods  to  ensure  Israeli  compli¬ 
ance.5  It  stated  unequivocally  that  ‘with  respect  to  the  Gaza  strip  it  is  the 
view  of  the  United  States  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
no  authority  to  require  of  either  Egypt  or  Israel  a  substantial  modification 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  which,  as  noted,  now  gives  Egypt  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  occupation’.  Therefore,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States  government,  the  Israeli  withdrawal  should  be  prompt  and  uncondi¬ 
tional,  ‘leaving  the  future  of  the  Gaza  strip  to  be  worked  out  through  the 
efforts  and  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations’.  It  was  recognized  that 
Gaza  was  a  potential  source  of  danger  to  Israel  and  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  use  ‘its  best  efforts’  to  help  ensure  that  U.N.E.F.  should  move 
into  the  area  and  be  on  the  boundary  between  Gaza  and  Israel.  In 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  189-90.  2  Text  in  Times,  27  January  1957. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  Document  A/3512. 

4  Text  in  Documents,  1957,  pp.  190-1.  This  was  accepted  by  56  votes  to  nil;  Israel  with 
France,  and  Egypt  with  ten  other  Middle  East  states,  were  among  the  twenty-two  abstentions. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  191-3. 
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respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  Washington  expressed  its  belief  ‘that  the  Gulf 
comprehends  international  waters  and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to 
prevent  free  and  innocent  passage’  there  or  in  the  Tiran  Straits.1  The 
United  States  was  prepared  to  exercise  this  right  itself  and  to  join  with 
others  to  secure  its  recognition;  meanwhile  ‘as  a  precautionary  measure’ 
U.N.E.F.  should  move  into  the  Straits  area  as  Israel  withdrew.  This  was 
as  far  as  the  United  States  intended  to  go.  Indeed,  in  view  of  current 
trends  in  American  policy  and  of  the  fact  that  the  recently  launched 
Eisenhower  doctrine  was  already  being  coolly  scrutinized  in  Arab 
countries,2  the  State  Department  could  hardly  be  expected  to  say  more 
in  Israel’s  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  as  if  the  continuing 
obduracy  of  Ben-Gurion  might  confront  the  United  States  with  the 
uncomfortable  alternative  either  of  losing  what  trust  the  Arabs  had  come 
to  have  in  Washington— the  successful  Saudi  visit  was  still  very  much 
in  the  official  mind3 — or  of  joining  in  sanctions  against  Israel.  So  far  as 
the  administration  was  concerned,  Eisenhower  had  already  committed 
it  to  the  extent  of  saying  that,  if  such  a  situation  arose,  America  would 
support  the  United  Nations;4  but  the  prospect  was  viewed  with  varying 
degrees  of  alarm  by  members  of  Congress.  Senator  Knowland  described 
the  very  idea  of  sanctions  as  ‘immoral’  and  ‘insupportable’  unless  sanctions 
were  also  imposed  against  Russia  for  refusing  to  comply  with  United 
Nations’  resolutions  on  Hungary.  All  aspects  of  the  problem  raised  diffi¬ 
culties  :  to  impose  sanctions  would  be  tantamount  to  discrimination  against 
Israel;  not  to  do  so,  would  lose  what  friendship  America  had  won  in  the 
United  Nations,  where  feeling  was  still  almost  unequivocally  anti-Israeli; 
while  to  waver  between  the  two  policies  would  probably  only  increase 
tension  and  might  lead  to  a  further  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  area.  In 
London,  too,  there  was  evidence  of  mixed  feelings.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  members  of  all  parties  in  the  Commons  signed  a  motion  expressing 
the  view  ‘that  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the  Gaza  strip  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  before  adequate  guarantees  have  been  given  to  Israel  as  to 
the  security  of  her  frontier  with  Egypt  and  the  freedom  of  her  shipping  in 
the  Gulf,  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East’.5  In 
Washington  Mr.  Eban  continued  negotiations  with  Mr.  Dulles  but  a  last 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  different  points  of  view  broke  down.  In  Jerusalem 
the  United  States  aide-memoire  of  1 1  February  and  the  American  offer 
to  send  its  ships  through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  were  appreciated,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  day  or  two  earlier  Colonel  Hatem,  an  Egyptian  spokes¬ 
man,  had  categorically  affirmed  that  Egypt  would  restore  the  blockade 
against  Israel. 

In  the  meantime  United  Nations’  salvage  authorities  had  been  told  that 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  168. 

5  Ibid.,  22  February  1957. 


1  Ibid.,  p.  192.  2  Cf.  below,  pp.  165  sqq. 
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they  could  not  clear  the  canal  fully  until  the  question  of  the  Israeli  with¬ 
drawal  had  been  settled,  and  salvage  work  had  been  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Thus  there  was  deadlock  on  all  sides,  and  President  Eisenhower 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  clarify  the  United  States’  attitude  in  a 
radio  and  television  address.  This  statement,  delivered  on  20  February, 
was  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  over  the 
head  of  Congress,  seeking  popular  support  for  the  administration’s  policy, 
and  in  the  second  place  to  Israel.  It  explained  United  States  policy  in  the 
area,  making  it  quite  clear  that  Washington  was  prepared  to  support  the 
eventual  imposition  of  sanctions  by  the  United  Nations,  and  appealing  to 
Israel  to  withdraw  and  to  place  ‘its  trust  in  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  the  future’.1  Two  days  later,  on  22  February,  Hammarskjold  made 
a  statement  to  the  General  Assembly.  He  affirmed  his  confidence  that 
a  U.N.E.F.  take-over  from  Israel  in  Gaza  would  be  orderly  and  safe 
and  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  auxiliary  bodies  would  be  used 
to  put  ‘a  definite  end  to  all  incursions  and  raids  across  the  border  from 
either  side’.2  But  speaking  to  the  Knesset  on  21  February  Ben-Gurion 
had  still  insisted  on  guarantees,  and  when  Eban  returned  to  New  York 
from  Jerusalem  he  took  with  him  five  conditions  for  withdrawal  which 
he  said  ‘should  certainly  bring  about  a  constructive  and  fair  solu¬ 
tion  .3  Mr.  Hammarskjold  met  the  Israeli  representative  again  and 
details  of  the  exchanges  were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly.4  Israel 
still  hoped  for  an  assurance  that  the  United  Nations  would  have  exclusive 
administration  of  Gaza.  But  the  secretary-general  insisted  that  all  his 
statements  were  made  within  the  framework  of  the  1949  armistice  and 
further  than  that  he  could  not  go.  It  was  thus  unequivocably  clear  that 
Israel  could  either  accept  the  assurances  so  far  given  or  prepare  for  the 
imposition  of  sanctions,  in  which  the  United  States  would  certainly  join. 

On  1  March,  Mrs.  Meir  announced  that  Israel  had  decided  to  withdraw. 
In  making  the  announcement  she  referred  specifically  to  the  Linked 
States  memorandum  of  1 1  February,  and  to  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  any  proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.N.E.F.  would  come  before 
the  Advisory  Committee.5  Mrs.  Meir  went  on  to  say  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  withdrawal  from  Gaza  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
take-over  would  be  carried  out  exclusively  by  the  United  Nations’  emer¬ 
gency  forces,  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  the  agency  providing 
security,  administration,  and  assistance  to  the  refugees,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  would  retain  responsibility  until  there  was  a  definite  agreement 
on  the  area’s  future.  The  Israeli  statement  was  widely  welcomed.  President 

1  Documents,  1957,  p.  198.  *  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  25  February  1957. 

4  Documents,  1957,  PP-  200-3. 
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Eisenhower  sent  a  special  message  to  Ben-Gurion,1  but  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  quickly  countered  the  rumour  that  the  decision  had  been  precipitated 
by  a  secret  understanding  with  the  United  States.2  The  Israeli  evacuation 
began  on  6  March  and  withdrawal  from  both  Gaza  and  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
was  completed  within  two  days.  Whereupon  the  Egyptian  authorities 
opened  the  Suez  canal  to  vessels  of  500  tons  and  gave  permission  for  the 
salvage  authorities  to  start  raising  the  two  remaining  block-ships. 

But  already  there  was  evidence  of  a  further  crisis  brewing.  On  1 1  March 
Colonel  Hatem  announced  the  appointment  of  an  Egyptian  administrative 
governor  of  Gaza  and  three  days  later  General  Latif  arrived  in  the  territory. 
Mrs.  Meir  immediately  called  upon  Dulles  for  an  emergency  conference  to 
express  Israel’s  deep  concern  at  the  trend  of  events;3  and  it  was  recognized 
in  Washington  that  a  renewal  of  military  operations  was  a  distinct  possi¬ 
bility.  Mrs.  Meir  said  that  Israel  could  no  longer  be  content  with  assurances 
that  were  immediately  repudiated  by  events,  while  in  Jerusalem  Ben- 
Gurion  called  a  cabinet  meeting  to  discuss  measures,  other  than  diplomatic, 
to  defend  Israel’s  rights  and  interests.  In  Paris  M.  Pineau  again  came  to 
Israel’s  support.  In  a  debate  on  27  March  he  described  as  ‘indefensible’ 
the  attitude  of  the  United  Nations  in  allowing  Egypt  to  revert  to  the 
armistice  situation  in  Gaza.  He  also  said  that  although,  during  his  visit  to 
Washington,4  the  United  States  government  had  agreed  that  Israel  should 
be  allowed  to  attack  Egypt  under  article  51  of  the  Charter,  if  its  ships  were 
denied  the  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  since  then,  even  on  this  issue,  American 
support  for  Israel  had  become  equivocal.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  March 
it  was  clear  that  any  improvement  on  the  pre-October  situation  in  the 
area  would  depend  not  on  publicly  given  guarantees  or  on  rashly  an¬ 
nounced  assumptions,  but  on  the  ability  of  the  secretary-general  and  his 
officers  to  effect  in  fact  what  it  was  unpropitious  to  ask  for  in  theory. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  canal  had  again  come  to  the  fore.  On 
9  April  General  Wheeler  had  announced  that  the  waterway  was  clear. 
There  remained  the  question  of  its  future  administration,  and  of  the  in¬ 
terrupted  discussions  on  compensation  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  canal 
company.  As  regards  the  former,  a  plan  had  been  drawn  up  in  mid- 
February  by  Britain,  France,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which 
reflected  a  good  deal  of  official  optimism.  T hese  proposals,  which  the 
secretary-general  was  asked  to  discuss  with  the  Egyptian  foreign  minister, 
suggested  that  canal  dues  should  be  paid  into  a  fund,  established  and 
administered  by  the  International  Bank,  and  that  50  per  cent  of  the  dues 
should  be  held  by  the  bank  and  50  per  cent  paid  to  Egypt  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  canal  and  for  such  operational  costs  as  it  might  have  to 


1  Ibid.,  p.  213. 

3  Manchester  Guardian, 
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bear.  Egyptian  views  were  made  known  a  month  later.  Egypt,  Nasser 
stated,  intended  to  collect  all  tolls  from  canal  shipping ;  British  and  French 
ships  would  be  entitled  to  normal  passage,  but  he  would  consider  it  as 
discrimination  against  other  users  if  they  paid  less  than  i  oo  per  cent  of  their 
dues  to  Egypt.1  On  18  March  a  memorandum  on  these  lines  was  handed 
to  all  the  foreign  embassies  in  Cairo.2  This  said  that  Egypt  would  respect 
in  letter  and  spirit  the  Constantinople  Convention’  of  18885  the  system 
of  levying  tolls  would  remain  as  before,  with  dues  paid  in  advance  to  the 
Suez  canal  authority  in  Egypt.  The  question  of  compensation  for  nation¬ 
alization  of  the  company  would  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  arbitration. 
The  Egyptian  government,  the  statement  concluded,  was  ‘still  loyal  to  the 
purpose  of  co-operation  with  the  world  community  of  nations’ ;  but  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  Security  Council’s  six  principles  accepted  by  Egypt 
in  and  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  no  ship  flying  the  Israeli 

flag  would  be  allowed  through  the  canal.3 

Nasser’s  statement  was  received  with  some  hesitation.  The  British 
government  advised  ship-owners  not  to  use  the  canal  for  the  time  being 
for  technical  reasons  including  the  risk  of  mines.  But  a  decision  could  not 
be  long  delayed.  It  was  known  that  the  Indian  government,  through  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  had  taken  part  in  drawing  up  the  Egyptian 
memorandum  and  believed  it  to  be  adequate.  It  was  obvious  that  Israel 
would  think  differently,  and  there  was  considerable  evidence  that  others 
were  dissatisfied  too.  Negotiations  took  place  in  Cairo  with  the  American 
ambassador,  but  they  produced  no  significant  changes  in  the  Egyptian 
attitudes.  In  Washington  Dulles*  said  bluntly  that  the  question  of  boycot- 
ting  the  canal  is  a  matter  primarily  for  the  countries  to  decide  whose 
economies  depend  on  the  canal’,  and  added  pointedly  that  the  ‘United 
States  economy  does  not  depend  in  any  appreciable  degree  upon  the 
Canal’;  while  in  spite  of  his  broadcast  of  20  February,  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  purported  to  see  a  clear  distinction  between  Israel’s  claim  to  a 
free  passage  through  the  canal  and  the  problems  of  Akaba  and  Gaza.3 
Nevertheless  there  was  tentative  agreement  between  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  to  take  the  problem  back  to  the  Security  Council.  Then 
suddenly  on  17  April  the  United  States  decided  not  to  proceed  ‘at  this 
time’  with  plans  to  request  the  Security  Council  to  resume  its  deliberations 
on  the  problem.  It  had  been  widely  believed  that,  even  were  it  to  do  so, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  veto  any  decision  hostile  to  Egyptian  interests. 
But  other  considerations  were  probably  decisive  in  Washington  where  it 
was  not  considered  propitious  to  continue  needling  negotiations  at  that 

3  If”"’11  MarCh  '957'  2  D°™™nts,  1957,  P-  215. 
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time.  On  24  April  Cairo  radio  broadcast  a  note  from  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  on  its  proposed  operation  of  the  Suez  canal, 
together  with  details  of  a  letter  to  the  secretary-general  announcing  that 
the  canal  was  open  for  navigation.1  The  most  important  changes  from 
the  earlier  Egyptian  statement  were  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  on  tolls,  and  agreement  that  the  process  of  arbitration  could  be 
set  in  motion  by  either  party.  The  Egyptian  government  also  accepted  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  on  the  interpretation  of  the  1888 
Convention  in  respect  to  freedom  of  navigation.  It  was  immediately 
apparent  that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  accept  the  new  declara¬ 
tion  and  that  the  British  government  would  also  do  so.2  On  9  May  the 
Suez  Canal  Users’  Association  stated  that  the  use  of  the  canal  did  not 
imply  acceptance  of  the  Egyptian  declaration,3  but  the  question  of  boycott 
was  not  raised  again.  Finally  on  13  June  the  French  government  author¬ 
ized  French  ships  to  resume  use  of  the  canal  and  to  pay  dues  to  the  Egyptian 
government  in  sterling. 


The  Eisenhower  doctrine,  Soviet  policy,  and  Arab  reactions 


When  on  17  April  the  United  States  had  announced  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  future  administration  of  the  Suez  canal 
again  in  the  United  Nations,  the  sudden  change  in  American  policy  was 
probably  more  apparent  than  real.  For  some  time  the  impression  had 
been  widespread  that  Washington’s  attitude  to  Cairo  was  largely  condi¬ 
tioned  by  considerations  other  than  those  connected  with  resolving  the 
post-Suez  tangle.  As  early  as  November  there  had  been  talk  of  a  realign¬ 
ment,4  and  although  the  use  of  so  drastic  a  term  had  been  dropped  as 
trans-Atlantic  relations  improved,  there  was  no  indication  that  the  idea 
which  underlay  it  had  been  abandoned.  Indeed,  during  the  autumn  the 
United  States  had  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  compromises  in  the 
United  Nations  which  would  satisfy  Mr.  Menon,  both  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  securing  the  support  of  the  votes  in  his  control  for  American 
proposals,  and  also  as  part  of  a  longer  term  policy  of  improved  relations 
with  the  neutrals.  The  activity  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  Suez 
crisis  had  revealed  to  W ashington  both  the  pivotal  influence  ot  India  in 
the  world  assembly’  and  the  fact  ‘that  it  had  very  little  influence  with  the 
Indian  delegation’,  even  by  comparison  with  Canada.3  Thus  when,  on 
13  November,  it  was  announced  that  Nehru  would  visit  Washington  before 
the  end  of  the  year  for  informal  discussions,  his  visit  was  seen  as  part  of  a 
policy  to  improve  this  situation  and  to  remedy  other  irritants  to  neutral 


1  Documents,  1957,  PP- 222-6.  .  ,  TT  m 
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s  Cf.  Max  Freedman  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  14  November  195b. 
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opinion,  such  as  the  United  States’  failure  to  appoint  a  new  ambassador  to 
New  Delhi.  There  had  also  been  considerable  irritation  in  Washington  as  a 
result  of  Nehru’s  attitude  to  events  in  eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  belief  that 
India  had  been  applying  a  double  standard  of  political  morality.1  But 
from  the  content  of  Nehru’s  speech  to  the  Council  of  States  on  3  December, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  unlikely  to  modify  his  attitude.2  He  criticized  the 
refusal  of  the  Hungarian  government  to  permit  the  secretary-general  to 
visit  the  country,  but  he  also  warned  against  aggravating  a  situation  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  return  to  the  ‘cold  war  in  its  most  intense  form’. 
Of  the  Middle  East  he  said  that  the  whole  difficulty  had  arisen  because  of 
attempts  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  whose  doorstep  the 
region  lay.  Now,  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-French  actions,  there  was  rivalry 
as  to  who  was  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  in  the  Middle  East — the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  themselves  or  some  power  from  outside.  India’s  wish 
was  that  the  Middle  East  countries  should  be  independent  and  not  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  others.  These  views  were  maintained  by  Nehru  during  his 
visit  to  Washington  in  December,  and  the  most  he  would  say  of  his  visit 
was  that  ‘I  gathered  the  impression  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States — 
I  am  not  referring  to  any  basic  change — is  a  flexible  policy  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances.  How  it  will  adapt  itself  I  can’t  say,  but  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  I  thought.’3  Eisenhower  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly,  and 
Nehru  was  the  first  foreign  statesman  to  engage  with  the  president  in 
prolonged  discussion  on  matters  of  foreign  policy  without  Dulles  being 
present.  But  whatever  hopes  Nehru’s  visit  may  have  aroused,  there  was 
little  expectation  that  ‘the  greater  understanding  of  their  respective 
policies’,  acknowledged  in  the  parting  communique,4  would  have  much 
effect  in  reality.  In  fact,  Washington’s  calculations  were  already  moving 
in  other  directions. 

At  the  Baghdad  pact  meeting  at  the  end  of  November  1956,  the  four 
Moslem  members  had  expressed  their  anxiety  at  ‘the  rising  tide  of  sub¬ 
version  in  the  Middle  East’.5  It  was  understood  that  they  referred  mainly 
to  the  situation  in  Syria  where  power  seemed  to  have  passed  to  the  extreme 
nationalist  elements  which  were  ready  to  rely  on  Soviet  military  and 
political  support.  On  29  November  Washington  had  issued  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  Baghdad  pact,  stating  that  from  its  inception  the  United 
States  had  ‘supported  the  pact  and  the  principles  and  objectives  of  collec¬ 
tive  security  on  which  it  is  based’,  and  adding,  in  line  with  what  much  of 
the  American  press  had  been  urging  for  weeks,6  that  any  ‘threat  to  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  the  member-states  would 

Cf.  above,  pp.  135-6.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  4  December  1956. 

3  Ibid.,  20  December  1956. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  communique,  cf.  ibid.,  21  December  1956. 

5  Documents,  1956,  p.  340. 

6  See  Manchester  Guardian,  16  November  1956. 
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be  viewed  by  the  United  States  with  the  utmost  gravity’.1  This  apparently 
unsolicited  evidence  of  American  thinking,  which  had  every  appearance 
of  a  policy  of  greater  involvement  in  the  area,  was  followed  in  December  by 
a  Turkish  attempt  to  get  other  members  of  N.  A.T.O.  to  establish  closer  and 
more  effective  relations  with  the  Baghdad  pact.2  By  mid-December  it  was 
known  that  American  ambassadors  in  the  Middle  East  had  informed  Arab 
states  of  the  intended  lines  of  American  post-Suez  policy.  These  included 
determination  to  oppose  foreign  pressure  in,  or  domination  over,  any  Arab 
state ;  a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  arms  deals  or  exclusive  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Soviet  bloc;  and  an  offer  to  collaborate  in  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  fields  without  political  strings  and  with  the  assurance  that  the  United 
States  had  no  intention  of  substituting  its  own  domination  where  existing 
foreign  domination  was  in  retreat.3  But  as  the  month  wore  on  it  became 
apparent  that  even  if  the  multiplicity  of  existing  problems  could  be  helped 
by  economic  assistance — the  argument  underlying  the  theory  that  the 
Johnston  water  plan,  for  example,  would  reconcile  Jordan  and  Israel 
politically — any  attempt  to  obtain  endorsement  of  a  presidential  request 
for  military  powers  against  possible  Russion  aggression  in  the  Middle  East 
would  immediately  throw  suspicion  on  the  theory  that  American  solicitude 
was  without  political  content.  It  was  against  this  background  that,  after 
weeks  of  kite  flying,  after  consultation  with  both  parties  in  congress,  and 
after  careful  study  of  the  reception  in  the  press  of  a  series  of  policy  leaks,  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  was  born. 

On  5  January  in  a  special  address  to  Congress,  Eisenhower  stated  that 
‘the  reason  for  Russia’s  interest  in  the  Middle  East  is  solely  that  of  power 
politics.  Considering  her  announced  purpose  of  communizing  the  world, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  her  hope  of  dominating  the  Middle  East’.  There¬ 
fore  ‘a  greater  responsibility  now  devolves  upon  the  United  States’  to 
‘make  more  evident  its  willingness  to  support  the  independence  of  the 
freedom  loving  nations  of  the  area’.  The  president  therefore  proposed 
action  through  Congress  to  authorize  economic  co-operation  and  pro¬ 
grammes  of  military  assistance,  including  the  employment  of  United 
States  forces  to  ‘protect  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence’ 
of  nations  ‘requesting  such  aid,  against  overt  armed  aggression  from  any 
nation  controlled  by  international  communism’,  in  the  belief  that  ‘indirect 
aggression  rarely  if  ever  succeeds  where  there  is  reasonable  security  against 
direct  aggression,  where  the  government  possesses  loyal  security  forces,  and 
where  economic  conditions  are  such  as  not  to  make  communism  seem  an 
attractive  alternative’.4  During  the  subsequent  world- wide  discussion  of 

1  Documents,  1956,  p.  342. 

2  Times,  10  December  1956.  Earlier  a  study  group  of  S.H.A.P.E.  officers  had  concluded  that 

the  Baghdad  pact  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on  and  that  a  decision  must  be  taken 
on  how  to  strengthen  defence  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Manchester  Guardian,  21  November 
I9r6.  3  Observer,  16  December  1956.  4  Documents,  1957,  pp.  234-9. 
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this  ‘new’  American  initiative  it  became  clear  that  the  administration 
believed  that  it  had  devised  a  formula  which  would  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  American  pledge  to  support  the  national  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Middle  East  countries  would  appeal  to  the  Nassers  and  at  the  same 
time  win  them  to  more  moderate  policies,  that  Israel  would  find  reassur¬ 
ance  in  the  American  statement,  and  that  the  Baghdad  pact  countries 
would  derive  the  same  satisfaction  as  if  the  United  States  had  joined  the 
pact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  had  not  done  so  was  intended  to 
placate  India  and  other  governments  which  deplored  military  groupings, 
and  which  might  feel  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  fill  the  much 
discussed  power  vacuum  in  the  Middle  East.  Meanwhile  America’s 
trans- Atlantic  allies  were  assured  that  the  United  States,  while  it  did  not 
intend  to  usurp  their  positions,  did  intend  to  give  a  lead  in  the  area.  But 
in  case  this  looked  too  much  like  binding  the  American  people  to  under¬ 
write  unpopular  actions,  they  were  assured  that  there  was  no  question  of  an 
automatic  response  to  a  call  for  aid;  and  in  case  United  Nations  devotees 
thought  that  all  this  looked  rather  like  an  American  policy  of  unilateral 
action,  not  essentially  dissimilar  from  the  actions  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  which  it  had  been  striving  to  curtail,  they  were  assured  that  the 
new  policy  would  operate  essentially  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  interfere  with  the 
activity  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area.  In  short,  the  new  doctrine  was 
not  intended  to  cope  with  specific  problems  such  as  Arab  hostility  to 
Israel,  a  settlement  of  Israel’s  frontiers,  equality  of  treatment  for  Suez 
canal  users,  or  the  refugee  problem;  these  were  discreetly  left  to  the  United 
Nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  American  plan  was  to  dis¬ 
courage  Russian  aggression  or  the  expansion  of  Moscow’s  influence  by  the 
creation  of  a  communist  state  or  of  communist  states  within  the  area,  for  it 
was  considered  important  to  keep  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Persia  from  being 
outflanked.  The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  themselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  ‘have  to  be  dedicated  to  fighting  against  international  com¬ 
munism’  before  they  received  American  help,  and  Dulles  at  least  had  no 
doubts  that  such  help  should  be  unilateral,  because  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  turn  the  Middle  East  over  to  communism  ‘than  for  us  to  go  there 
hand  in  hand  with  the  British  and  French’.  The  United  States  would  take 
all  necessary  precautions  to  see  that  military  aid  would  be  used  solely  for 
self-defence  and  to  strengthen  the  country  concerned  against  communist 
encroachments;  in  particular,  the  administration  was  determined  to  avoid 
an  arms  race  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
envisaged  that  the  bulk  of  arms  would  go  to  the  northern  countries  and  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  then  only  to  those  governments  which  convinced 
Washington  that  they  would  not  use  the  arms  against  each  other.1 

1  Times,  2,  9,  14  and  22  January  1957.  Gf.  also  Max  Freedman’s  despatch  in  the  Alanchester 
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These  cumbrous  attempts  to  justify  American  policy  politically  were 
almost  totally  irrelevant.  Shorn  of  irrelevancies,  the  situation  quite  simply 
was  that,  as  the  bases  of  British  power  crumbled,  the  State  Department 
had  suddenly,  or  at  least  more  clearly,  seen  the  Middle  East  in  military 
terms.  The  problem  was  how  to  explain  this  to  the  American  electors  and 
to  the  other  peoples  concerned.  The  former  had  just  returned  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  to  power  for  a  second  term  after  a  campaign  bent  on 
inducing  the  belief  that  peace  and  prosperity  had  been  secured  on  a  lasting 
basis,  and  it  was  less  than  a  year  since  Dulles  had  stated  that  the  Russians 
had  made  very  little  progress  in  the  Middle  East  and  that  the  military 
danger  was  less  than  the  dangers  of  competitive  co-existence.  The  reactions 
of  the  other  parties  concerned  were,  not  surprisingly,  varied.  For  Nehru, 
who  had  assumed  the  delicate  role  of  reconciling  Washington  and  Cairo, 
although  in  all  probability  his  sympathies  lay  with  Egypt,  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  was  probably  a  great  disappointment.  At  first  he  made  no 
comment;  but  later,  without  making  any  direct  reference  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  doctrine,  he  reiterated  the  view  that  if  there  was  a  power  vacuum 
in  the  Middle  East  it  must  be  filled  by  the  countries  themselves  through 
their  own  strength  and  unity.1  Later,  in  early  March,  a  further  initiative 
on  Nehru’s  part  cast  some  light  on  the  possible  reasons  for  the  comings  and 
goings  of  Chou  En-lai  between  New  Delhi  and  Moscow  in  January. 
Nehru  now  suggested  a  meeting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discuss  the  Middle  East  because  he  believed  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  both  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  and  in  the  Soviet  six-point  proposals 
that  was  ‘worthy  of  consideration’.2  The  suggestion  was  repeated  again 
when  the  Indian  parliament  re-assembled,  in  part  perhaps  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Macmillan-Eisenhower  meeting  and  the  Bermuda 
communique,3  and  in  part,  probably,  as  an  expression  of  regret  at 
America’s  apparent  decision  in  favour  of  unilateral  action. 

In  the  Lebanon,  press  comment  ranged  from  the  unreserved  welcome 
given  to  the  president’s  initiative  in  the  French  language  paper,  Le  Soir, 
to  sharp  criticism  in  Arabic  papers  which  advised  the  United  States  to  stop 
supporting  Britain,  France,  and  Israel,  and  suggested  that  if  America 
wanted  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs  it  should  stop  concentrating  on 
the  communist  menace  in  the  Middle  East  and  consider  the  menace  of 
Israel.4  In  Iraq,  too,  this  consideration  was  paramount.  Here  the  doctrine 
was  welcomed  if  it  meant  that  the  United  States  would  use  its  power  to 
achieve  ‘peace  with  justice’ — in  other  words,  to  solve  the  refugee  problem 

Guardian,  31  December  1956,  and  the  reports  of  Dulles’  testimony  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee;  ibid.,  8,  9  and  16  January  1957. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  7  January  1957-  ~  Ibid.,  2  March  1 957- 

3  Cf.  below,  pp.  209-10,  and  Documents,  1957,  PP-  3^ I— 3-  At  Bermuda  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  become  a  full  member  of  the  Baghdad  pact  military  committee. 

4  Times,  8  January  1957. 
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and  the  question  of  Israel’s  frontiers — because  it  was  the  irritation  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world  which  alone  gave  Russia  the  opportunity  to 
thrust  its  power  and  influence  into  the  Middle  East.  Israel,  for  its  part, 
eagerly  welcomed  any  indication  of  further  United  States  involvement  in 
the  area,  and  regarded  the  more  general  references  to  the  Middle  East  as  an 
advance  on  the  previous  United  States  statement  in  support  of  the  Baghdad 
pact,  at  which  time  the  State  Department  had  categorically  refused  to 
make  a  similar  statement  about  threats  against  the  security  and  integrity 
of  Israel.1  In  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  comment  was  almost  consistently 
hostile  and  on  io  January  the  government  issued  a  statement  in  which, 
while  it  welcomed  American  support  for  the  full  sovereignty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Middle  East  nations,  it  rejected  other  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
and  asserted  that  ‘recent  and  less  recent  historical  events  which  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  world  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  international  communism  in  our  countries  threatening  our 
freedom,  peace,  or  independence’.2  Thus  the  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Middle  East  about  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  roughly  between  those 
who  believed  that  they  could  use  it  for  their  own  ends,  and  those  who 
rejected  any  organized  form  of  foreign  intervention.  Division  on  these 
lines  was  not  new,  and  its  existence  was  again  graphically  demonstrated 
when  the  Moslem  members  of  the  Baghdad  pact  met  in  Ankara,  while 
Egyptian,  Jordanian,  Syrian  and  Saudi  representatives  gathered  in  Cairo. 

It  was  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  the  Arab  world  had 
been  at  least  momentarily  united,  but  that,  in  the  main,  was  unity  against 
Israel,  and  even  then  there  were  undercurrents  of  disagreement.  Iraqi 
apprehension  about  loss  of  oil  revenue  on  which  the  economy  depended, 
following  the  Syrian  destruction  of  the  Kirkuk  pipeline,  was  a  case  in  point! 
Moreover,  if  Iraqi  troops  had  entered  Jordan  in  order  to  be  ready  to  face 
any  enemy  attack,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  military  build¬ 
up  in  Syria  was  as  much  a  factor  in  the  decision  as  was  any  desire  to  be  in 
complete  readiness  to  stand  by  Egypt.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Iraq  was 
again  protesting  to  Egypt  about  anti-Iraqi  broadcasts.  Hostility  between 
Egypt  and  Iraq  ante-dated  the  conclusion  of  the  Baghdad  pact;  but  the 
relationships  the  pact  entailed  and  the  counter-measures  taken  by  Egypt 
had  formalized  the  division  which  ever  since  had  not  been  far  below  the 
surface..  Meanwhile  the  attitude  and  behaviour  of  Saudi  Arabia  was 
presenting  the  customary  enigma.  King  Saud  had  recently  accepted  an 
official  invitation  to  Washington,  and  with  the  prospect  of  further  aid  and 
of  more  guns  he  was  unlikely  to  take  a  strong  line  towards  his  hosts.  But 
whether,  as  the  Americans  hoped,  he  would  be  able  to  modify  Egyptian  or 
Syrian  scepticism  about  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  another  matter.  The 
meeting  in  Cairo  provided  an  occasion  for  the  participants  to  ‘affirm  their 

Manchester  Guardian,  31  December  1956.  2  Documents,  1957,  p.  241. 
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faith  in  the  need  to  maintain  solidarity  and  co-operation  for  bolstering 
Arab  nationalism  and  independence’,  and  more  mundanely  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  replacement  of  the  British  subsidy  to  Jordan.1  A  further 
statement  announced  that,  following  discussion  of  the  Eisenhower  plan, 
‘all  agreed  on  not  recognizing  the  vacuum  theory’  and  ‘that  Arab  national¬ 
ism  was  the  only  principle  of  which  account  could  be  taken  in  their 
countries’.2  The  meeting  in  Ankara  two  days  later  came  to  an  entirely 
different  conclusion.  The  four  Moslem  members  of  the  Baghdad  pact 
found  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  ‘President  Eisenhower’s  plan  for  the 
Middle  East  recognized  the  threat  posed  by  communist  aggression’,3  and 
fully  supported  the  measures  he  outlined  as  best  designed  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  area.  These  early  reactions  were  by  and  large  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  spring  and  summer  despite  Mr.  Richards’  visits. 

For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  had  never  left  any  doubt  that  it  regarded 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine  as  an  attempt  to  oust  British  and  French  influence 
from  the  Arab  world  and  put  American  economic  and  military  domina¬ 
tion  in  its  place.  This  interpretation  was  neither  very  novel  nor  very 
startling:  representatives  of  both  right  and  left  wing  opinion  in  Britain 
apparently  thought  much  the  same.  Julian  Amery,  addressing  the  Council 
of  Europe  Assembly,  spoke  of  the  progressive  elimination  of  British  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Middle  East  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  United  States  had 
been  the  decisive  factor;4  and  Aneurin  Bevan,  speaking  on  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company’s  network,  said  of  the  doctrine  that  ‘it  doesn’t  seem 
to  us  to  add  up  to  any  coherent  policy  at  all’.  In  his  view,  if  the  president 
wanted  to  avoid  arousing  Arab  suspicions  and  making  the  Middle  East 
‘an  instrument  of  the  cold  war’,  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations.5  The  same  theme  ran  through  the  joint  statement  issued 
by  Bulganin  and  Chou  En-lai  during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Moscow,  and  the 
two  communist  leaders  offered  to  provide  ‘the  necessary  support  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  so  as  to  prevent  aggression  and  inter¬ 
ference’  in  their  affairs.6  This  assurance  was  followed,  in  a  Soviet  note  to 
Washington7  on  1 1  February,  by  a  proposal  to  secure  lasting  peace  in  the 
area  ‘by  means  of  joint  efforts  of  the  great  powers — the  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A., 
England,  and  France,  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council’ — and  by  the  acceptance  of  six  principles  as  a  basis  for  their 
relations  with  Middle  East  countries.  These  were  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  by  peaceful  means,  non-interference  in  internal  affairs,  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  attempts  to  incorporate  the  Middle  East  countries  into  military 
blocs  with  the  great  powers,  the  removal  of  foreign  bases  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  troops,  a  reciprocal  ban  on  arms  deliveries,  and  the 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  255-7.  2  Ibid.,  p.  257.  3  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  10  January  1957.  5  Ibid.,  9  January  1957. 

6  Documents,  1957,  p-  469.  7  Ibid.,  pp.  68-70. 
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promotion  of  economic  development  without  political  or  military  terms 
attached — in  short,  a  big-two  pancha  shila  with  courtesies  extended  to 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Nations.  Variations  on  the  same  theme 
occurred  in  other  Soviet  statements  throughout  the  spring,  and  Shepilov 
elaborated  on  them  in  a  foreign  policy  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  mid- 
February.1  Arab  reactions  to  the  Soviet  initiative  varied  according  to 
the  fairly  well  established  divisions  in  the  Moslem  world  and  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  period  under  review  American  and  Soviet  policies,  based  on 
their  respective  doctrines,  vied  for  acceptance  against  the  background  of  a 
recrudescence  of  disputes  and  rivalry  between  the  countries  of  the  area. 

At  the  end  of  February,  when  King  Saud,  on  his  return  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  met  the  reassembled  ‘solidarity  conference’  in  Cairo,  the  talks  reverted 
to  the  perennial  topics  of  concern  to  Arabs — British  aggression  against 
Yemen,  Algeria,  and,  most  prominently  of  all,  Israel.  It  was  not  without 
significance  that  in  spite  of  pre-conference  comment  and  the  obvious 
importance  which  the  participating  countries  attached  to  the  subjects,  the 
communique  made  no  mention  of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  or  of  Shepilov’s 
six  points.  The  participants  reaffirmed  their  earlier  declaration  that  they 
were  ‘resolved  to  spare  the  Arab  nation  the  evils  of  the  cold  war  and  its  con¬ 
flicts,  and  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  active  neutrality’;2 *  but  what  this 
entailed  in  terms  of  policy  was  far  from  clear.  Saud,  who  had  just  agreed 
to  an  extension  of  the  bilateral  treaty  with  the  United  States,  was  ap¬ 
parently  prepared  to  condemn  foreign  pacts;  and  there  was  already 
evidence  that  not  all  the  participants  shared  Syria’s  attitude  to  Moscow. 
King  Hussein  had  recently  made  two  statements  about  the  dangers  of  com¬ 
munism  for  the  Arab  world  generally  and  for  Jordan  in  particular;  and  he 
had  drawn  attention — a  thing  it  was  no  longer  fashionable  to  do — to  the 
part  that  had  been  played  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  succour¬ 
ing  the  newly  independent  Israeli  Nevertheless  Jordan  was  going  ahead 
with  its  decision  to  terminate  the  treaty  with  Britain4 — an  indication  that 
it  remained  confident  that  the  British  subsidy  would  be  replaced  and  that  it 
was  still  pursuing  a  Pan-Arab  policy.  The  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  the 
new  American  initiatives  was  also  likely  to  have  presented  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  Arab  powers  in  Cairo.  The  question  was  not  simply 
whether  or  not  they  were  to  subscribe  to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  There 
was  also  the  question  of  Israel  and  of  the  American  attitude  to  Israel.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  Washington  had  used  its  influence  to  halt  Israeli  aggression 
against  Egypt,  on  the  other  there  was  the  fact  that  Israel  had  still  not  been 
forced  to  complete  evacuation,  and  there  was  also  the  fact  that  in  the 
declaration  of  1 1  February  Washington  had  come  out  unequivocally  in 

1  Soviet  News,  14,  15,  18  and  19  February  1957. 

2  Documents,  1957,  p.  266.  3  ];bid.,  pp.  261-4. 

4  Gf.  Cmnd.  186,  pp.  11-12,  for  the  joint  declaration  of  13  February  1957. 
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support  of  the  theory  that  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  was  an  international  water¬ 
way.1  Therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  comment  after  the  conference 
suggested  that  there  had  been  elements  of  unreconciled  disunity  at 
the  meeting.  Saud’s  ability  to  reconcile  the  United  States’  attitude  to 
Israel  with  his  own  position  as  keeper  of  the  Moslem  holy  places  did  not 
immediately  provoke  hostile  reactions;  but  the  Washington  visit,  during 
which  to  some  extent  he  had  replaced  Nasser  as  the  representative  Arab, 
and  his  dilatory  return — calling  at  Madrid,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Libya 
before  reporting  to  Nasser  in  Cairo — were  indications  of  a  potential  per¬ 
sonal  rivalry  which  was  also  capable  of  affecting  the  solidarity  of  the  Cairo 
grouping. 

Meanwhile  Egypt  did  what  it  could  to  retain  leadership  of  the  Tree 
Arabs’  through  its  broadcasts  to  east  Africa  and  southern  Arabia,  calling 
on  the  peoples  to  free  themselves  from  imperial  domination.  In  this 
Egypt  was  helped  more  by  the  current  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
decline  in  the  British  position  generally  following  the  Suez  debacle,  than  by 
any  change  of  policy  among  the  countries  concerned.  The  Yemen,  for 
example,  in  spite  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Egypt,  had  not  broken  off 
relations  with  London  in  November  1956;  and  Britain  remained,  with 
Egypt  and  Italy,  one  of  the  three  countries  represented  there.2  But  late  in 
December  1956  the  customary  skirmishes  occurred  once  again  along  the 
Yemeni  frontier  with  Aden;  and  early  in  January  1957  the  Yemeni 
legation  in  Bonn  issued  a  statement  alleging  that  British  ground  and  air 
forces  were  attacking  the  towns  of  Qutaba  and  El  Beda  which  occupied 
strategic  positions  commanding  the  West  Aden  protectorates.  In  Aden  it 
was  said  that  such  spasmodic  skirmishes  with  Yemeni  armed  tribesmen, 
who  were  trying  to  make  their  way  into  the  protectorates,  were  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  the  publicity  given  to  them  on  this  occasion  was  attributed  to 
Cairo-inspired  attempts  to  cause  further  embarrassment  to  Britain  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  United  Nations,  by  discrediting  R.A.F.  policing 
methods  and  so  forcing  Britain  to  revert  to  the  more  difficult  method  of 
land  patrols.  Later  in  January  sporadic  fighting  occurred  again  in  the 
Beihan  area,  and  this  time  it  was  the  Yemeni  ambassador  in  Cairo  who 
put  out  allegations  about  the  action  and  Cairo  radio  which  announced 
the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo- Yemen  treaty  of  19343  and  of  the  agreement 
of  1951.  In  the  United  Nations’  Trusteeship  Committee,  Yemen  again 
claimed  that  Aden  was  an  integral  part  of  Yemen — an  assertion  which 
provoked  Guatemala  to  reiterate  its  claim  to  Honduras,  Argentina  to  the 

1  See  above,  p.  157,  and  Documents,  1957,  p.  192. 

2  The  Russian  ambassador  in  Cairo  was  also  accredited  to  the  Yemen,  but  remained  in  Cairo. 

3  See  Survey,  1934,  pp.  309-10,  31 1-12.  The  Treaty  of  1934  established  that  both  sides  would 
accept  the  de  facto  frontier;  cf.  Cmd.  (1934)  4752.  In  1951  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint  com¬ 
mission  to  demarcate  the  frontier  but  the  Yemen  government  had  never  shown  any  wish  to 
put  the  agreement  into  practice. 
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Falkland  Islands,  and  Spain  to  Gibraltar — to  all  of  which  the  British 
delegate  replied  that  he  had  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
raising  such  questions,  but  had  no  doubts  about  British  sovereignty. 
Nevertheless,  when  challenged,  Britain  apparently  felt  the  need  to  pursue 
the  question  further.  When  on  15  January  the  Yemen  raised  the  question 
of  British  attacks  with  the  president  of  the  Security  Council,1  Britain  again 
offered  to  negotiate  over  the  frontier.2  On  15  February  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  further  memorandum  outlined  recent  events  and  stated  that  it 
was  perturbed  at  the  reliable  evidence  available  of  arms  and  military 
assistance  supplied  to  Yemen  by  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  by  Egypt. 
Repeated  requests  had  been  made  in  Taiz  and  London  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Yemeni  troops  from  twenty  miles  within  Beihan  but  without  effect. 
Hence  it  had  now  been  decided  to  force  them  out.3  On  2 1  February  the 
government  in  Aden  issued  a  statement  saying  that  it  had  secured  the  plans 
of  a  proposed  Yemeni  attack  on  Dhala  and  that  it  would  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  meet  it  if  it  were  persisted  in.4  In  the  event  the  Yemeni  charge 
d’affaires  lodged  a  protest  at  the  foreign  office  in  London,  and  although 
the  war  of  words  and  occasional  skirmishes  continued,  there  was  no  large- 
scale  incident. 

Meanwhile  events  were  showing  something  of  what  the  great  power 
policies  meant  in  action.  On  9  March  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  had  been 
accepted  by  Congress,5  and  Mr.  Richards,  who  was  to  explain  the  doctrine 
and  negotiate  agreements,  set  off  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  he  visited  fifteen  countries  and  sanctioned 
considerable  additional  economic  grants  and  further  arms  contracts.6 
Whether,  in  this  delicate  phase,  the  Richards  mission  was  a  wise  move  is, 
however,  another  question.7  Some  at  least  of  the  Arab  states,  suspicious  of 
any  move  which  seemed  to  weaken  their  independence,  evidently  took  the 
view  that  the  object  of  the  United  States  was  to  undermine  their  neutral 
status  and  draw  them  into  the  cold  war  on  the  western  side.  Hence  the 
reception  given  to  Mr.  Richards  was  mixed.  The  Lebanon  was  the  first 
among  the  Middle  East  states  to  sign  a  formal  agreement  with  him,  there¬ 
by  indicating  its  acceptance  of  the  Eisenhower  plan;8  and  Iraq  quickly 

1  Security  Council ,  Official  Records:  Document  S/3773. 

2  Ibid.,  S/3777.  _  3  Ibid.,  S/3788. 

4  Text  of  the  communique  in  The  Times,  22  February  1957. 

5  Documents,  1957,  pp.  267-9. 

6  He  visited  Afghanistan,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Iraq,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Persia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Turkey  and  Yemen,  but  not  Egypt,  Jordan  or  Syria.  In 
the  course  of  these  visits  it  was  agreed  to  contribute  towards  workers’  housing,  rural  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  development  of  communications ;  cf.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  275,  281,  283,  296,  and 
310-16.  The  lease  for  the  Dhahran  airfield  was  renewed  with  Saudi  Arabia.  Military  aid  was 
specified  in  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Greece,  Jordan.  In  the  first  four  months  of  its 
operation  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  distributed  $174  million.  Cf.  Times,  6  August  1957. 

That  doubts  crept  in,  even  on  the  American  side,  was  indicated  by  the  tactful  decision,  on 
25  April,  to  withdraw  Richards  to  Bonn.  8  Alanchester  Guardian,  6  April  1957. 
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followed  suit  in  a  joint  Iraqi-American  statement  which  confirmed  an 
i  dentity  of  views  on  the  threat  of  communism  and  the  need  to  co-operate  in 
defence  against  it.1  In  the  case  of  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria,  however, 
though  all  expressed  willingness  to  meet  Mr.  Richards,  there  was  a  notable 
lack  of  enthusiasm;  and  in  fact — perhaps  reflecting  an  equal  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  American  side — no  visit  to  these  countries  took  place. 
In  March  the  Jordan  premier,  Suleiman  Nabulsi,  publicly  criticized  the 
American  plan  which  (he  said)  the  Jordan  parliament  had  rejected,2  and 
it  may  be  that  differences  of  view  about  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  to 
Eisenhower’s  proposals  was  one  factor  in  bringing  to  a  head  the  Jordan 
crisis  which  burst  upon  the  Middle  East  at  the  beginning  of  April  and  soon 
became  the  focus  of  international  action. 

The  causes  of  this  multiple  crisis,  which  was  at  once  political,  military, 
and  economic,  were  many  and  complex.  Already  early  in  February, 
Hussein  had  told  his  prime  minister  that  he  was  determined  that  Jordan 
should  remain  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Arab  revolt  and  had  warned 
against  ‘principles,  doctrines,  and  ideas’  which  were  ‘liable  to  affect  our 
nationalism  and  cause  us  to  exchange  the  principles  which  made  our 
nation  great  and  raised  our  status,  for  materialist  principles  which  are 
contrary  to  our  ideals  and  the  basis  upon  which  our  nation  is  founded’.3 
On  these  grounds  Hussein  was  no  less  averse  to  communism  than  to 
western  imperialism.  But  it  would  seem  that  Suleiman  Nabulsi,  the  left- 
wing  Jordan  prime  minister,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  full  implications 
of  the  king’s  words,  and  there  were  rumours  that,  following  talks  at  the 
beginning  of  April  between  the  chief  of  staff,  Ali  Abu  Nuwar,  and  the 
Soviet  military  attache  in  Syria,  Jordan  was  to  be  supplied  with  Soviet 
arms  at  a  token  price.  It  may  well  be  that  Nabulsi,  who  had 
asserted  his  belief  in  positive  neutralism,  believed  that  he  could  get  the 
arms  on  the  grounds  that  Jordan  wished  to  pursue  an  independent  Arab 
policy;  it  may  also  be  that  the  price  was  then  raised.  Certainly  on  2  April, 
following  an  emergency  cabinet  meeting  in  Amman,  it  was  announced 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations,  and  Nabulsi  added  that  Jordan  was  ready  to  accept 
aid  from  any  source,  provided  it  did  not  affect  its  sovereignty  or  indepen¬ 
dence.4  This  decision  was  evidently  unacceptable  to  Hussein.  Probably  he 
thought  that  Soviet  military  aid  was  incompatible  with  independence,  and 
on  io  April  he  dismissed  the  government.  While  Dr.  Khalidi  formed  an 
interim  government  with  the  former  prime  minister  at  the  foreign  office, 
news  reached  Amman  of  an  attempted  army  coup.  Nuwar,  who  had 
negotiated  with  the  Russians,  was  replaced  by  Ali  Hayyari,  and  Bedouin 
troops  were  moved  to  Amman.  For  a  time  the  situation  seemed  stable  if 

1  Times ,  9  April  1957.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  18  March  1957. 

3  Documents,  1957,  p.  262.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  4  April  1957. 
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tense.  But  on  20  April  Hayyari  also  resigned  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Syria.  Thereupon  a  series  of  demonstrations 
occurred  in  Amman  and  in  the  Palestinian  towns  of  Nablus  and  Ramallah, 
and  while  rioting  continued  spasmodically  for  three  days  the  king  was 
presented  with  demands  for  the  resignation  of  the  Khalidi  cabinet,  the 
removal  of  certain  palace  officials,  and  the  suspension  of  recently  instituted 
enquiries  among  army  officers.  In  reply,  the  king  orderd  the  troops  to 
surround  Amman  and  Jerusalem,  and  on  24  April  he  declared  martial 
law. 

On  25  April  President  Kuwatly  of  Syria  flew  to  Cairo,  and  following 
discussions  there  went  on  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  some  Egyptian  officials.1  It 
looked  as  if  the  other  members  of  the  Arab  solidarity  conference  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  intervene  in  Jordan  in  spite  of  Hussein’s  precautionary  indication 
of  his  intention  to  ‘fight  all  propaganda,  or  every  principle  which  contra¬ 
dicts  our  beliefs,  our  creeds  and  religion’.2  But  Saud  was  apparently  not 
yet  ready  to  commit  himself,  and  on  28  April  Hussein  himself  flew  to  Riyadh. 
It  is  probable  that  Saud  was  more  sympathetic  to  Hussein’s  explanations 
than  he  had  been  to  Kuwatly’s.  In  any  event  the  two  kings  discussed 
the  situation  in  Jordan  and  ‘agreed  that  what  recently  happened  in 
Jordan’  was  ‘strictly  the  domestic  affair  of  Jordan’.3  Furthermore,  Saud 
evidently  took  a  more  liberal  view  than  did  some  Arabs  with  regard  to 
American  financial  aid.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  his  discussion  with  Saud, 
Hussein  who  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  had  castigated  all  elements  in  the 
country  which  derived  their  policies  from  outside  Jordan,  and  had  also 
attacked  the  way  in  which  Cairo  radio  was  stirring  up  trouble  in  his 
country  (a  move  which  was  unlikely  to  make  either  Egypt  or  Syria  any 
more  enthusiastic  about  paying  their  share  of  the  Jordan  subsidy),  felt  able 
to  ask  for  aid  from  Washington.  Meanwhile  a  new  government  had  been 
formed  in  Amman,  with  Ibrahim  Hashem  as  prime  minister  and  Samir 
Rifai  as  foreign  minister.  In  addition,  the  king  assured  the  people  that  he 
would  continue  Nabulsi’s  policy  in  so  far  as  he  would  not  invite  Richards 
to  Amman  or  take  action  in  regard  to  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  without 
consulting  other  Arab  states;4  and  Rifai,  using  his  predecessors’  words, 
announced  that  he  would  ‘welcome  aid  from  anyone,  anywhere,  provided 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  285-6. 

2  In  letters  to  the  rulers  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria  at  the  end  of  March,  Hussein  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  need  to  guard  against  foreign  influences  and  to  unite  together  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  replies  showed  an  interesting  variety  of  emphasis.  Documents,  1957, 
pp.  277-81. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  287. 

4  At  a  press  conference  on  2 1  April  Nabulsi  had  said  that  he  had  written  to  the  American  em¬ 
bassy  on  4  February,  saying  that  Richards  would  be  welcome  if  he  came.  This  was  probably 
not  considered  enthusiastic  enough  in  Washington,  which  at  that  time  was  not  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  Jordan.  A  similar  announcement  had  been  made  by  Egypt  on  20  April.  See  also 
the  Syrian  statement,  ibid.,  p.  293. 
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that  it  is  offered  unconditionally  and  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  our 
freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence’.1 

In  Washington  the  critical  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Jordan  was 
regarded  as  a  challenge  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East.  Although  ‘until  last  week’  the  United  States  had  ‘never 
appeared  to  have  any  crystallized  policy  on  Jordan’,  which  it  regarded  as  a 
‘country  which  has  no  logical  raison  d'etre ’,  now  its  integrity  became  ‘a 
matter  of  vital  importance’.2  This  ‘sense  of  urgency  .  .  .  among  American 
officialdom’  was  ‘all  the  sharper  by  contrast  with  the  official  line  a  few 
months  ago  when  few  Americans  thought  Jordan  could  last  long  without 
Britain’s  subsidy— and  few  seemed  to  care’.3  Now  it  was  feared  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  followed  by  a  war  of  succession  between  Syria, 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel,  would  bring  about  ‘that  chaos  Moscow 
hopes  to  exploit’.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  realized  that  for  Hussein  to 
embrace  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  in  present  circumstances  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  kiss  of  death.  Mr.  Dulles  therefore  deliberately  played 
down  the  Eisenhower  doctrine,  but  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  give  Hussein  its  full  support  in  whatever  he  considered  ‘to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  country’.4  Among  these  interests,  in  a  country  currently 
under  martial  law  but  without  revenue  from  which  to  pay  the  troops,  the 
first  and  best  was  undoubtedly  cash.  Within  the  space  of  one  day  Jordan 
had  asked  for,  been  offered,  and  accepted  $10  million,  without  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  being  anywhere  mentioned.5  It  is  true  that  a  press 
statement  from  the  White  House  on  24  April  had  described  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  integrity  of  Jordan  as  vital,  and  announced  that  units  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  in  readiness  to 
act  if  there  were  an  appeal  from  Hussein.  But  it  was  authoritatively  stated 
that  the  king  had  not  asked  for  American  armed  assistance  and  President 
Eisenhower  had  not  invoked  the  recently  voted  emergency  powers.6  But 
if  in  outward  appearance  the  crisis  was  constitutional  in  nature — arising 
from  the  king’s  refusal  to  accept  the  policy  of  his  prime  minister— in  fact 
no  one  at  the  time  doubted  that  international  alignments  were  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  situation.  Hussein  may  have  been  genuinely  concerned 
to  pursue  an  independent  Arab  policy,  free  of  entanglements  with  either  east 
or  west,  but  the  Jordan  crisis  and  the  American  patronage  of  Hussein  which 
followed  in  its  wake  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  American  assump¬ 
tion  of  Britain’s  role  in  the  Middle  East.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that 
American  policy  anywhere  was  part  of  an  overall  cold  war  strategy  in  a 
way  and  to  a  degree  that  British  policy  was  not,  the  repercussions  of  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  30  April  1957. 

2  N.  T.  Times,  29  April  1957.  3  Wall  Street  Journal,  29  April  1957. 

4  Documents,  1957,  p-  285.  ‘The  Eisenhower  doctrine’,  Mr.  Dulles  now  stated,  ‘is  perhaps 
nothing  that  is  sufficiently  tangible  to  be  “embraced”.  ...  It  is  an  attitude,  a  point  of  view,  a 
state  of  mind.’  5  Ibid.,  pp.  287-8.  6  Times,  26  April  1957- 
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Jordan  crisis  were  an  integral  part  of  the  cold  war  and  as  such  a  direct 
challenge  to  Moscow. 

Moscow  had  not  hesitated  to  express  its  opposition  to  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  implied  greater  American  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East.1  When  the  Soviet  government  proposed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
principles,  by  which  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
guided  in  their  relations  with  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  had 
leplied  that  it  adhered  ‘and  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter’  and  that  the  ‘Middle  Eastern  states  are  fully 
capable  of  deciding  what  co-operative  efforts  are  required  to  enable  them 
to  play  their  part  in  the  defense  of  the  area’.2  The  Soviet  reply  expressed 
the  view  that  the  first  statement  was  contradicted  by  United  States’ 
adherence  to  the  Baghdad  pact  and  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  doctrine,  and  in  respect  to  the  second  it  pointed  out  that  if  this  was 
^*-*3  Arab  states  were  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  their  sovereign  rights  to 
purchase  arms  ‘from  countries  not  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  bloc’.3 
Indeed,  American  preoccupation  with  Russian  arms  deliveries  to  Egypt 
and  Syria  seemed  strange  in  Moscow  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the 
contracts  for  arms  recently  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Middle  Eastern  countries  and  the  current  American  deliveries  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  ‘justified  interest  and  rights  of  the  states  of  the  Arab  East’  to 
choose  a  course  of  national  independence  was  also  brought  up  by  Bulganin 
in  his  letter  to  Macmillan.4  Recalling  his  visit  to  London  the  year  before, 
he  said  that  the  Soviet-British  statement  issued  at  that  time  still  remained 
important,  but  that  a  further  great  power  declaration  condemning  the  use 
of  force  in  the  area  was  now  necessary.  As  the  Jordan  crisis  developed 
Moscow  could  not  resist  charging  the  United  States  with  ‘imperialist 
intrigues  in  Jordan,5  a  charge  refuted  with  more  energy  than  skill  by  a 
State^  Department  spokesman  who  accused  Russia  of  being  the  ‘fountain¬ 
head  of  subversion.6  In  June,  formal  replies  were  despatched  to  the  Soviet 
note  of  19  April.  It  was  stated  that  a  mere  declaration  to  eschew  the  use  of 
force  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  view  of  existing  obligations  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  but  that  a  relaxation  of  tension  might 
result  from  constructive  proposals  towards  settling  the  Arab-Israeli  disputed 
In  fact  by  the  early  summer  of  1957  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
nion  were  once  again  more  interested  in  using  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  repercussions  of  the  Jordan  crisis  for  propaganda  purposes  and  to 
extend  their  influence  in  the  Middle  East,  than  they  were  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  almost  unmanageable  intricacies  of  the  Arab-Israeli  quarrel.  The 


7  Documents ,  1957,  77-78;  and  Times,  13  June  1957. 


1  See  above,  p.  167. 

2  United  States  reply  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

3  Ibid-=  P-  75- 

5  Documents,  1957,  pp.  289-93. 


11  March  1957;  Documents,  1957,  pp.  71-72. 


4  Times,  24  April  1957. 
6  Times,  1  May  1957. 
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re-emergence  of  disagreements  among  the  Arab  states  encouraged  this 
attitude. 

Before  the  end  of  April  there  were  many  signs  that  the  entente  between 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia  was  weakening.  Hussein’s  accusa¬ 
tions  of  Egyptian  interference  at  the  time  of  the  Jordan  crisis  had  taken  the 
gilt  off  the  Cairo  solidarity  agreement,1  and  the  flirtation  between  Saudi- 
Arabia  and  Iraq — which  had  started  when  crown  prince  Illah  and  King 
Saud  had  found  themselves  together  in  Washington  in  February — indi¬ 
cated  the  possibility  of  a  serious  defection.  Nasser  probably  did  not  expect 
Saud  to  be  as  suspicious  of  American  aid  as  he  was  himself,  for  Saud,  who 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  considerable  bargaining  counters,  could  come 
by  it  more  easily;  but  association  with  Iraq — with  all  the  Baghdad  pact 
connotations  it  entailed — was  another  question.  As  has  been  noted,  in  the 
communique  issued  after  his  meeting  with  Hussein  on  29  April,  Saud  had 
described  events  in  Jordan  as  a  strictly  domestic  affair,  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  was  enunciated  once  again  after  talks  between  Saud  and  Faisal  in 
Baghdad  in  May.  ‘No  Arab  state’,  the  two  rulers  agreed,  ‘should  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other  Arab  state.’2  What  was  significant  about 
these  agreements  to  support  a  policy  of  non-interference  in  internal  affairs 
was  that  they  had  every  appearance  of  being  directed  against  Egypt. 
Recently  Saud  had  enjoyed  something  of  the  same  diplomatic  authority  in 
the  Arab  world  as  Nasser  had  enjoyed  in  1956,  and  there  was  other 
evidence  of  a  decline  in  Egyptian  influence.3  The  events  of  1956  had  not 
only  shown  up  Egypt’s  military  weakness  but  had  also  engendered  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  internal  discontent— a  plot  against  Nasser  had  been 
revealed  in  April  1957.  Saud,  on  the  other  hand,  had  extended  his 
authority.  Some  evidence  of  this  was  provided  by  the  outcome  of  the 
Lebanese  elections,  which  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  opposition,  supported  by  Egypt,4  to  gain  control,  and  then  to  with¬ 
draw  Lebanon’s  support  for  Jordan  and  effect  a  rapprochement  with  Syria 
and  Egypt,  thus  materially  affecting  the  balance  of  Arab  forces  in  the 
area.  Nevertheless  the  pro-western  Sami  Solh  won  a  narrow  victory,  and 
not  only  was  Nasser  forced  to  witness  an  interchange  of  congratulatory 

1  Jordan  claimed  that  £E  100,000  had  been  distributed  among  trouble  makers. 

2  Documents,  1957,  p.  295.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  did  not  join  the  other  two  monarchs  at 
the  Baghdad  meeting,  as  had  been  confidently  expected;  but  when  on  21  May  he  sent  a  polite 
note  to  Damascus  asking  for  Syrian  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Jordan — a  move  which  Rifai 
had  denied  intending  to  take  only  three  weeks  earlier — it  appeared  as  though  Amman  was  putting 
into  practice  the  principle  enunciated  at  Baghdad. 

3  Some  countries  undoubtedly  resented  the  propensity  of  Egypt  to  scheme— by  mid-June 
Egypt’s  military  attaches  had  been  expelled  from  Tunisia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Iraq  and  Lebanon, 
as  well  as  from  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia — and  other  countries  such  as  the  Sudan  had  protested 
at  Cairo  press  and  radio  criticism. 

4  Sunday  Times,  2  June  1957.  During  the  week  preceding  the  elections  there  were  numerous 
demonstrations  against  Lebanon’s  pro-western  policy  and  it  was  openly  stated  that  about 
£680,000  of  Egyptian  money  had  been  distributed  to  support  Saeb  Salem  and  his  followers. 
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telegrams  between  Hussein  and  Chamoun,  but  Saud  ‘invited’  the  opposition 
leaders  to  meet  him  in  Amman,  in  order  (it  was  generally  assumed)  to  take 
them  to  task  for  exacerbating  Arab  differences.1  In  southern  Arabia,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  in  July  a  tribal  revolt  broke  out  in  central  Oman, 
Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  were  still  found  acting  in  concert  on  the  side  of 
the  rebels.2  Cairo,  as  usual,  broadcast  appeals  to  the  people  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Sultan  and  his  British  protectors,  while  Saud,  fortified  by 
generous  American  aid,  gave  arms  and  material  assistance.3  But  if  the 
Oman  revolt  showed  that  it  was  still  possible  for  the  Arabs  to  combine 
against  the  ‘imperialists’,  other  differences  persisted.  These  immediately 
came  to  light  when,  early  in  June,  Saud  and  Hussein  met  for  talks  in 
Amman.  The  communique  issued  on  13  June  after  their  talks  seemed 
innocuous  enough,  for  it  merely  reaffirmed  the  two  kings’  belief  in  positive 
neutralism  and  their  determination  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Arab 
League  charter  and  the  Arab  solidarity  agreement,  roundly  condemning 
all  foreign  pacts  ‘no  matter  what  their  forms  or  sources  may  be’.4  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  provoked  an  immediate  storm.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  altogether 
obvious.  Some  commentators  regarded  the  denunciation  of  foreign  pacts 
as  a  set-back  for  American  policy;5  but  elsewhere,  notably  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  the  conclusion  drawn  was  the  very  opposite.  There  the  com¬ 
munique,  although  couched  in  terms  congenial  to  the  aims  of  the  Arab 
liberation  front,  was  immediately  denounced  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
‘deceive’  Arab  opinion  about  the  true  objects  of  the  two  rulers,  and  the 
Syrian  defence  minister,  in  an  impassioned  speech,  described  them  as 
‘tools  of  America’.6  This  reaction  in  Egypt  and  Syria  threw  a  clear  light 
on  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  within  the  Arab  camp,  and  drew  public 

1  Times,  17  June  1957. 

2  There  had  been  previous  trouble  in  1955,  when  the  Iman  Ghalib  and  his  brother,  Talib, 
supported  by  Saudi  arms  and  money,  had  challenged  the  Sultan  of  Oman’s  authority,  but  the 
rebel  leaders  had  fled  without  a  fight.  In  April  and  May  1957,  it  became  known  that  a  dis¬ 
sident  formation,  glorified  by  the  title  of  the  ‘Omani  Liberation  Army’,  was  being  raised  in  the 
interior,  and  in  response  it  was  announced  in  London  that  the  number  of  Trucial  Oman  Scouts 
at  the  Sultan’s  disposal  was  being  doubled.  When  the  revolt  finally  broke  out,  however,  the 
Sultanate  was  far  from  ready;  the  British  political  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sultan’s 
British  Chief-of-Staff  were  both  on  leave  in  England,  and  in  the  early  encounters  the  Sultan’s 
troops  were  found  to  be  quite  inadequate.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  July, 
Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  ‘it  would  be  an  example  of  military  futility  to  seek  to  employ  ground  forces 
in  those  temperatures  in  desert  areas’  and  that  the  revolt  would  be  dealt  with  by  sealing  off ‘the 
area  of  disaffection’  and  by  air  action  ( H.C .  Deb.,  5th  series,  vol.  574,  col.  234).  But  air  operations, 
effective  in  the  past,  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results,  and  it  was  found  necessary  for  British 
ground  forces  to  take  part  in  actions  against  the  rebel  forts. 

3  For  the  immediately  preceding  phase,  cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  81-82.  The  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman  had  placed  his 
interest  in  oil  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  oil  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia — which  stood  behind  the 
Omani  rising — were  in  the  hands  of  the  American  company,  Aramco.  Arms  captured  from  the 
rebels  in  Oman  were  of  American  origin,  probably  part  of  American  deliveries  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4  Text  in  S.W.B.,  Part  iv,  15  June  1957,  pp.  8-9. 

5  Cf.  Observer,  16  June  1957.  6  Manchester  Guardian,  26  June  1957. 
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attention  to  ‘the  tacit  breakdown  of  the  Arab  front  that  occurred  in  the 
Jordan  crisis’.1  But  the  fact  remained  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  King 
Saud  had  outplayed  the  Cairo-Damascus  axis  and  established  himself  as  a 
new  focus  of  power  in  the  Middle  East.  The  result  of  the  Syrian  attack  on 
him  was  to  show  that  it  was  Syria  and  Egypt,  not  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
were  diplomatically  isolated. 

Although  the  Syrian  attack  was  later  somewhat  modified,2  there  was  no 
longer  any  attempt  to  hide  or  clear  up  the  widely  publicized  differences. 
The  Saudi  ambassador  was  withdrawn  from  Damascus;  Egypt  and  Syria 
declined  to  pay  Jordan  their  contributions  under  the  Arab  solidarity 
agreement;  and  the  frequent  talk  of  closing  the  rift  between  Arab  countries 
was  merely  evidence  of  its  continued  existence.  The  formation  of  a  new 
government  in  Iraq  under  Sayed  Ali  Jawdat  el-Ayyoubi,  with  slightly 
more  interest  in  social  and  economic  reform,  was  viewed  by  optimists  as  a 
possible  occasion  for  a  new  approach  by  Nasser;  but  the  likelihood  of  an 
improvement  in  relations  was  small  since,  in  spite  of  the  replacement  of 
Nuri  es-Said,  there  was  no  thought  of  changing  Iraqi  foreign  policy. 
Jordan  continued  to  demonstrate  its  positive  neutralism,  within  the  narrow 
limits  left  to  the  government  of  a  poverty-stricken  and  restless  people,  and 
resounding  criticism  of  Soviet  and  western  policy  alternated  with  appeals 
for  aid.3  But  when  asked  directly  about  relations  with  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Samir  Rifai  replied  that  they  ‘could  be  improved  if  they  stopped  inter¬ 
fering  in  our  internal  affairs  and  treated  us  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
respect’.4  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  receiving 
military  aid  of  $10  million  from  the  United  States,5  Jordan  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  swallow  Washington’s  policy  hook,  line  and  sinker.  It  had  refused 
to  accept  United  States  training  officers  (instead  Jordanian  officers  were 
to  be  trained  with  American  equipment  in  Pakistan),  and  regardless  of 
American  intentions,  or  of  President  Eisenhower’s  fears  of  international  com¬ 
munism,  Jordan’s  eagerness  for  American  arms  was  directed  against  Israel 
‘which  gets  arms  from  everywhere  and  does  not  respect  international  law’.6 

Of  more  immediate  significance  was  the  clear  disparity  between  the 
attitudes  of  Washington  and  of  Amman  towards  Syria  which  was  now  the 

1  Times,  17  June  1957. 

2  A  note  was  sent  dissociating  the  Syrian  government  as  a  whole  from  the  attack  of  the 
defence  minister,  Khaled  al-Azm. 

3  Jordan  sought  economic  aid  in  London  and  at  the  time  of  the  handing  over  of  the  Mafraq 
base  Hussein  accused  international  communism  of  directing  conspiracies  against  Jordan  and  the 
Arab  world.  On  the  other  hand,  British  operations  against  Yemen  were  condemned,  but 
Jordan  asked  for  a  resumption  ofB.O.A.C.  flights.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  1  and  13  June  1957- 

4  Times,  19  June  1957. 

5  This  included  40  military  vehicles  each  mounted  with  a  106  mm.  recoilless  rifle,  an  anti¬ 
tank  weapon  such  as  had  already  been  supplied  to  N.A.T.O.,  which  was  delivered  to  Jordan  with 
meaningful  references  to  Russian  tanks  in  Syria. 

6  Al  Jihad,  quoted  in  The  Times,  10  September  1957. 
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focal  point  of  international  politics  in  the  area.  American  spokesmen, 
from  the  White  House  downwards,  had  left  no  doubt  that  its  arms  de¬ 
liveries  were  intended  as  an  answer  to  Syria’s  new  pro-Russian  posture ;  but 
Samir  Rifai  said  that  Jordan  felt  no  anxiety  about  developments  in  Syria 
and  that  no  Arab  government  would  ever  fight  another.1  It  was  simply 
unfortunate  that  the  arrival  of  American  arms  had  ‘coincided  with  this 
abnormal  atmosphere’.  Whether  the  situation  in  Syria  was  abnormal  or 
whether  it  was  the  same,  but  rather  more  so,  is,  however,  open  to  debate. 
Although  throughout  the  spring  Syrian  spokesmen  had  made  it  plain  that 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  further  American  involvement  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  would  not  have  accepted  aid 
without  strings,  if  the  United  States  had  offered  it.  When  Richards 
returned  to  Washington  without  visiting  Damascus,  Cairo,  or  Amman,  the 
situation  changed  and  it  was  fairly  clear  that  Washington  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  isolate  these  countries — presumably  in  continuation  of  the  ‘don’t 
tease  us’  policy  which  had  been  brought  to  a  dramatic  standstill  in  July 
If  so,  it  was  a  policy  which  could  easily  misfire.  The  Suez  episode 
had  not  only  increased  the  opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  had  also  increased  the  willingness  of  Arab  countries  to  use  them 
if  they  were  unable  to  secure  aid  otherwise.  It  was  widely,  if  erroneously, 
believed  in  the  Middle  East  that  it  was  Bulganin’s  letter  to  Eden  which 
had  been  decisive  in  halting  the  attack  on  Egypt;2  and  in  spite  of  American 
support  of  anti-Israeli  measures  in  the  United  Nations,  Washington  was 
still  regarded  as  the  Zionist  patron.  During  the  spring,  Soviet  arms  and 
training  personnel  had  continued  to  arrive  in  Damascus3  and  the  Syrian 
liberation  day  parade  provided  an  occasion  to  show  off  an  impressive 
amount  of  military  equipment.  Although  a  good  deal  of  it  was  from  west¬ 
ern  sources,  there  was  increasing — perhaps  undue4 — anxiety  as  to  what 
effect  Russian  arms  supplies  would  have  on  Syrian  policy.  Meanwhile 
there  was  also  anxiety  in  Aleppo  about  the  future  of  Syrian  commerce, 
since  the  French  and  British  markets,  which  had  formerly  accounted  for 
about  a  third  of  Syrian  exports,  were  virtually  closed.5  It  is  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  taken  up  some  of  the  trade,  but  there  was  no  guarantee 

1  Times ,  11  September  1957. 

2  Nasser  believed  ‘that  on  6  November  the  British  and  French  were  longing  for  a  cease-fire 
because  their  plan  to  achieve  a  lightning  victory  and  a  fait  accompli  had  collapsed.  They  were 
surprised  by  our  strategic  withdrawal  and  equally  surprised  by  the  Egyptian  people’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight.  There  were  also  repercussions  of  world  public  opinion.  All  these  factors  halted 
them.’  Look ,  14  June  1957. 

3  An  estimated  value  of  Soviet  arms  shipment  was  £20  m.  up  to  the  time  of  the  Suez  campaign, 
and  £3°  m.  since;  Times,  27  August  1957. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  19  April  1957.  A  western  diplomat  commented  that  ‘this  can’t  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  much  more  than  the  annual  military  show  Syria  always  puts  on,  and  it  doesn’t  mean 
they  re  up  to  anything’. 

Observer,.  30  June  1957;  a  drop  in  textile  exports  to  other  Arab  states  such  as  Iraq  had  also 
caused  a  serious  decline  in  business  activity. 
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of  a  regular  market,  and  barter  deals  were  considered  a  poor  substitute 
for  an  internationally  acceptable  currency;  thus  to  some  extent  commercial 
needs  were  at  odds  with  political  preferences.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Syrians,  such  as  Khaled  al-Azm,  the  defence  minister,  appeared  to  be  in 
favour  of  establishing  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  at  the 
end  of  July  he  led  a  government  delegation  to  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia 
which  secured  a  £40  m.  development  loan  payable  at  2\  per  cent  interest 
over  ten  years,  and  marketing  agreements  for  Syrian  grain  and  cotton. 
Thus  it  looked  as  if  economic,  as  well  as  military,  requirements  could  be 
satisfied  by  looking  towards  Moscow.  When,  during  August,  it  was 
alleged  in  Damascus  that  an  American  plot  had  been  discovered  and 
several  senior  officers  were  dismissed,1  it  was  freely  believed  in  Washington 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  political  coup  d’etat  which  would  make 
Syria  a  Soviet  ally  and  a  springboard  for  Russian  activities  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  Although  the  foreign  minister,  in  a  broad-minded  moment, 
declared  that  ‘if  America  would  sell  us  arms,  we  would  buy  them  too’,2 
Washington  was  not  mollified  and  in  the  absence  of  any  real  policy 
brusquely  announced  the  decision  not  to  send  the  American  ambassador 
back  to  Damascus  and  to  declare  the  Syrian  ambassador  persona  non  grata . 
It  was  difficult  to  see  how  this  would  help  mutual  understanding;  but 
Eisenhower  assured  the  press  that  the  situation  in  Syria  was  not  at  present 
‘one  of  those  instances  which  justify  any  kind  of  action  at  all  under  the 
Middle  East  doctrine’.3 

In  fact,  the  Middle  East  doctrine  was  proving  rather  difficult  to  apply. 
This  was  not  only  because  continuous  propaganda  had  made  it  an  almost 
unusable  term,  but  also  because  through  it  American  policy  was  attempting 
to  reconcile  at  least  two  irreconcilable  aims.  On  the  one  hand,  Washington 
hoped  to  capitalize  on  the  sudden  increase  of  favour  it  had  found  among 
the  Arab  countries  as  a  result  of  its  actions  in  the  autumn  of  1956;  and  on 
the  other,  it  had  irrevocable  policy  commitments.  If  Arabs  viewed 
xAmerican  action  in  November  1956  in  terms  of  coming  to  the  defence  of 
sister  Egypt,  Washington  saw  them  as  a  demonstration  to  Britain  and 
France  that  force  would  not  pay;  therefore  while  Arabs  might  think  in 
terms  of  American  support  against  aggressors — that  is,  against  the  per¬ 
manent  aggressor,  Israel — Washington  appeared  to  hope  to  retain  leader¬ 
ship — this  time  against  the  Soviet  Union — on  the  same  basis  as  before, 
namely  that  force  does  not  pay.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  the  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  would  understand,  let  alone  support,  so  moral  a  theme, 
and  when  it  was  coupled  with  a  continuation  of  other  American  policies  it 
became  all  but  incoherent.  For  example,  partly  as  a  result  of  N.A.T.O. 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  324-8. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  24  August  1957;  cf.  also  the  chief  of  staff’s  attitude,  Times,  29  August 

1957.  3  Times,  22  August  1957. 
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considerations,  Washington  supported  France  in  Algeria.  Thus  while 
Hussein  and  Faisal,  who  in  this  respect  voiced  the  views  of  both  Arab 
groupings,  reaffirmed  support  for  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  against  French 
imperialism,  it  emerged  that  the  state  department  had  used  its  authority  to 
override  a  defence  department  regulation,  and  to  permit  the  export  of  re¬ 
militarized  American  equipment  for  use  in  Algeria.1  Furthermore,  Dulles, 
in  his  press  conference  on  1 1  June,  had  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  ask  France  not  to  use  American  arms  against  the  Algerians.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  by  the  declaration  of  n  February,  and  by  a  later  notification  to 
shippers,  the  United  States  had  announced  that  it  regarded  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  as  international  waters;  but  Arabs  described  it  unequivocally  as 
territorial  waters  and  were  prepared  to  go  to  the  International  Court  with 
their  case.2  If  on  occasion  Nasser  linked  the  rights  of  refugees  with  Israeli 
rights  of  free  passage,3  in  fact  the  suggestion  that  any  Arab  country  had 
agreed  to  a  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem  was  tantamount  to  an 
accusation  of  treachery  to  the  Arab  cause;  the  sponsor  of  such  a  plan  was 
accused  of  trying  to  divide  the  Arabs;  and,  in  fact,  the  Arab  attitude,  in  the 
words  of  the  Syrian  foreign  minister,  was  that  ‘you  cannot  move  the 
refugees  without  their  consent’.4  No  amount  of  rational  argument  would 
move  the  Arabs  from  the  view  that  the  refugees  should  be  re-settled  in 
Palestine — a  point  on  which  they  felt  they  had  considerable  support 
because  of  the  resolutions  in  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council.  Thus  in  the  last  analysis  no  attempt  to  rationalize  American 
friendship  with  the  Arabs  and  continued  support  of  Israel  was  possible; 
and  Moscow  could  outplay  Washington  any  time  it  wished  by  uninhibited 
manipulation  of  Arab-Israeli  tensions. 

In  late  August,  after  Syrian  security  measures  had  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  reports  on  the  situation  out  of  Damascus,  Mr.  Loy 
Henderson  was  despatched  to  the  Middle  East.  Prior  to  becoming  a 
deputy  under-secretary  of  state  he  had  been  the  main  state  department 
authority  on  the  Middle  East  and  was  known  to  have  a  pro-Arab  bias. 
He  was  to  make  a  first-hand  enquiry  into  recent  events  in  Syria,  to  try  to 
consolidate  American  influence,  and  to  assess  Nasser’s  attitude.  But  since 
he  did  not  visit  Syria  and  ‘it  was  only  in  the  Syrian  atmosphere  that  one 
could  understand  the  truth  of  the  Syrian  situation’,  it  was  freely  questioned 
whether  he  had  had  the  honest  intention  of  discovering  the  truth  or 
whether  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  engineer  the  isolation  of  Syria  by 
means  of  economic  and  political  pressure  from  its  neighbours.5 

This,  it  would  seem,  was  the  interpretation  placed  upon  his  mission  in 
Damascus  where  Kuwatly,  opening  the  trade  fair,  issued  a  warning  that 

1  Times,  25  June  1957,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  1  July  1957. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  15  July  1957.  3  Times,  1  April  1957. 

4  Ibid->  25  June  1957.  5  ibid.,  4  September  1957. 
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‘Syria  will  not  prove  an  easy  prey  for  the  covetous,  a  prey  they  can  devour 
with  the  facility  imagined  by  them.  Nor  is  the  imposition  of  a  political  or 
economic  blockade  upon  us  such  an  easy  matter  as  believed  by  those 
engaged  in  drawing  up  unsuccessful  plans’.1  In  the  meantime  Nasser  dis¬ 
pelled  any  illusions  as  to  where  his  sympathies  lay.  On  3  September  ‘une 
union  economique  complete’  was  signed  in  Damascus  between  Egypt  and 
Syria.2  It  established  the  free  interchange  of  people  and  capital,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  all  economic  activity  including  the  conclusion  of  trade 
agreements  with  third  parties,  investment  and  fiscal  legislation.  If  further 
evidence  was  needed  of  Cairo’s  attitude  it  was  provided  by  Nasser’s  state¬ 
ment  to  Al  Ahram  when  he  said  that  the  ‘artificial  uproar’  about  Syria  was 
intended  ‘to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Israel,  to  draw  attention  from  her,  and 
to  divert  that  attention  into  other  channels  conforming  with  American 
policy  interests’ ;  but  ‘no  matter  what  shape  the  pressure  on  Syria  takes,  one 
thing  must  never  be  forgotten — that  all  Egypt’s  political,  economic,  and 
military  potentialities  are  behind  Syria  in  her  battle,  which  is  our  battle, 
the  battle  of  Arab  nationalism’.3  Thus  the  issue  was  once  more  given  an 
Arab  perspective  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  expressing  the  view  ‘that  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  would  not  be  so  acute,  and  that  a  real  basis  for  its 
peaceful  settlement  would  be  established,  if  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  France  ceased  to  use  Israel  as  a  tool  of  their  colonialist  policy’,4 
was  voicing  the  latent  if  not  vocal  belief  of  the  large  majority  of  Arabs. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that  both  Jordan  and  Iraq  should 
deny  American  imputations  that  they  were  anxious  about  the  situation  in 
Syria,5  and  that  after  a  visit  to  Damascus  King  Saud  flatly  denied  that 
Syria  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  any  of  her  neighbours. 
Even  Malik,  the  Lebanese  foreign  minister,  thought  that  the  western 
powers  should  do  everything  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  the  Middle 
East  with  the  Soviet  Union,6  a  suggestion  which  was  given  short  shrift  by 
Dulles  who  said  that  it  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  it  with  the  American 
policy  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.7 

Meanwhile  Bulganin  in  a  letter  to  Menderes,  and  Gromyko  at  a  news 
conference  in  Moscow,8  had  warned  Turkey  against  concentrating  troops 
on  Syria’s  frontiers  as  part  of  an  American  plot  to  overthrow  the  Syrian 
government  which  ‘leading  Turkish  statesmen  are,  evidently,  inclined  to 
meet  half  way’,  and  had  added  that  ‘such  a  course  of  events,  which  could 
lead  to  an  armed  conflict  in  that  area’,  would  not  be  limited  to  that  area 
alone.9  Turkey  denied  having  aggressive  designs  on  any  of  her  neighbours, 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  2  September  1957. 

2  Documents,  1957,  pp.  328.  3  Times,  10  September  1957. 

4  Ibid.,  6  September  1957.  5  Documents,  1957,  pp.  332-3. 

6  Times,  6  September  1957.  7  Ibid.,  n  September  1957. 

8  Ibid.,  11  September  1957.  Gromyko’s  attack  was  maintained  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
20  September.  9  Documents,  1957,  P-  335- 
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but  Menderes  openly  expressed  concern  at  developments  in  Syria  and  it  was 
known  that  the  Turkish  army  was  currently  exercising  in  strength  on  the 
Syrian  frontier.1  Egyptian  forces  were  sent  to  Syria  in  conformity  with 
joint  military  arrangements  and  also  (according  to  Cairo  radio)  ‘to  tell  the 
world  at  large  that  the  destiny  of  Syria  and  Egypt  is  one’  ;2  and  Khrushchev, 
in  letters  to  the  socialist  parties  of  western  Europe,  asked  them  to  join  the 
Soviet  Union  in  condemning  plans  for  a  military  intervention  against 
Syria  with  such  apparent  sincerity  that  it  was  believed  that  his  anxiety 
must  have  rested  on  ill-founded  or  wrongly  interpreted  information.3  In 
New  York,  the  Syrian  foreign  minister  asked  that  an  item  entitled  ‘Com¬ 
plaint  about  threats  to  the  security  of  Syria  and  to  international  peace’ 
should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  support 
of  his  motion  cited  Turkish  troop  concentrations  and  ‘other  foreign  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  Syrian  people  and  government,  in  order  to  create  conditions 
which  would  bring  about  internal  unrest  and  international  strife’.4 
Indeed,  it  was  soon  clear  that  American  inspired  attempts  to  ostracize 
Syria  in  the  name  of  anti-communism,  together  with  Lloyd’s  somewhat 
far-fetched  insistence  on  Syria’s  alleged  military  threat  to  peace,  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  renewed  sense  of  Arab  unity  and  a  determination  to  close  the  ranks 
against  interference  by  external  powers,  which  only  three  months  earlier 
had  seemed  impossible.  Saud,  and  then  the  Iraqi  prime  minister,  had 
visited  Damascus,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Syrian  economic  mission  left 
for  Baghdad.  Saud  had  also  instigated  a  somewhat  uneasy  peace  between 
Syria  and  Jordan;5  press  and  radio  comment  had  been  modified,  and 
Hussein  warned  the  American,  British  and  Turkish  ambassadors  in 
Amman  that  aggression  against  Syria,  from  whatever  side  it  came,  would  be 
considered  as  aggression  against  Jordan.6  In  New  York,  Dr.  Fawzi  came 
out  with  a  categorical  defence  of  his  ally:  ‘I  wish,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  to 
leave  no  scope  for  doubt  that  Egypt  will  not  tolerate  that  even  a  finger-tip 
of  Syria  be  hurt,  or  a  hair  of  Syria  be  ruffled,  by  any  aggressor,  but  will 
immediately  rise  to  a  man  and  stand  four-square  with  its  Syrian  sister 
state.’7  If  to  the  uninitiated  this  gallant  defence  sounded  somewhat  florid, 
it  should  at  least  have  brought  home  to  the  great  powers  that  in  many  ways 
they  were  dealing  with  an  Old  Testament  world  where  twentieth-century 
political  categories  were  still  somewhat  anachronistic  and  where  loyalty  to 
Arabism  was  probably  the  only  permanent  and  unchangeable  factor. 

1  Times,  23  and  26  September  1957.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  14  October  1957. 

Ibid.,  16  October  1957;  see  Times,  23  October  1957,  for  the  view  that  his  anxiety  arose 

from  knowledge  of  secret  plans  acquired  from  a  lost  diplomatic  bag  which  had  fallen  into  Russian 
hands. 

General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3699.  The  request  was  made  on  16  October 
acceded  to  on  18  October,  and  withdrawn  by  Syria  on  31  October. 

5  Times,  7  October  1957.  6  Ibid<}  I?  October  1957. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  4  October  1957. 
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I.  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Although,  by  the  end  of  November  1956,  conditions  in  Hungary  were 
still  disturbed,  and  Poland  presented  a  most  unusual  aspect,  the  eruption 
of  discontent  in  eastern  Europe  had  clearly  spent  its  force,  and  the  leaders 
in  Moscow  could  resume,  with  modifications,  the  policies  towards  their 
European  associates  which  had  been  so  violently  deflected  in  October. 
However  badly  shaken  Soviet  prestige  may  have  been  in  the  outside  world, 
within  the  communist  bloc  it  was  realized  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  east 
European  regimes  depended  on  Soviet  support,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  able 
to  reassert  its  position  without  great  difficulty,  though  at  substantial 
economic  cost. 

The  first  major  Soviet  pronouncement  after  the  armed  intervention  in 
Hungary  on  4  November  was  Suslov’s  speech  on  6  November.  He  omitted 
any  reference  to  Jugoslavia,  accused  the  Nagy  government  of  ‘paving  the 
way’  for  counter-revolution,  and  explained  that  its  success  there  ‘would 
also  create  a  threat  to  other  socialist  countries’.  Polemics  apart,  the  Soviet 
leaders  hastened  to  take  more  practical  steps  to  regulate  relations.  Agree¬ 
ments  on  the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  were  concluded  with  Poland  on 
17  December,  with  east  Germany  on  12  March  1957,  with  Rumania  on 
15  April,  and  with  Hungary  on  27  May.  In  the  first,  Soviet  troop  move¬ 
ments  required  Polish  consent;  in  the  second,  the  east  German  authorities 
had  to  be  consulted  prior  to  such  movements,  and  in  the  other  two  cases 
troop  movements  had  to  be  agreed  with  the  governments. 

Financial  assistance  from  the  U.S.S.R.  was  obviously  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  east  European  countries,  where  the  intellectual  ferment 
following  the  dethronement  of  Stalin  had  merged  with  economic  dis¬ 
content  to  produce  the  explosive  or  potentially  explosive  situations  of  the 
autumn.  A  particular  grievance  had  been  the  disadvantageous  terms  of 
trade  between  the  smaller  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  these  were 
rectified  in  the  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  of  29  January  1957,  which 
set  ‘fair  and  mutually  beneficial  prices’  for  the  supply  of  Czech  uranium  ore, 
in  the  agreement  with  Bulgaria  of  20  February  1957?  which  set  fair  and 
mutually  advantageous  prices’,  and  in  that  with  east  Germany,  in  which 
the  price  of  uranium  ore  was  to  cover  production  costs  plus  planned 
profit’. 

These  concessions  were  backed  by  loans  and  credits  on  a  large  scale. 
Within  a  year  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  events  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
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granted  a  total  of  approximately  4,000  million  roubles  (equivalent  to 
$1,000  million  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  which  can  be  taken  as  valid 
for  rates  within  the  bloc)  in  loans  and  credits,  medium  and  long  term, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  commodities,  but  including  also  some  freely  con¬ 
vertible  currency.  Other  loans  and  credits  were  also  granted;  for  example 
Poland  received  a  credit  of  400  million  roubles  from  east  Germany  for  the 
development  of  lignite  mining,  and  a  loan  of  $87.5  million  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  western  neighbours,  economic 
plans  were  modified.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  held  on  20—24  December  1956  the 
results  of  the  past  year  of  the  sixth  five-year  plan  were  submitted  to  criti¬ 
cism.1  In  Bulgaria  capital  investment  in  1957  was  one-third  below  the 
figure  for  the  previous  year;  in  Rumania  the  wage  structure  was  revised 
upwards  and  child  allowances  and  old  age  and  disability  pensions  in¬ 
creased.  In  Czechoslovakia  food  prices  were  reduced.  In  east  Germany 
Leuschner,  chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  reported  that 
recent  events  in  Europe  had  slowed  down  industry  (which  made  large  use 
of  Polish  coal)  and  this,  coupled  with  rising  consumer  demand,  necessitated 
a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  development  for  heavy  industry  in  1957.  At 
the  end  of  the  visit  by  east  German  leaders  to  Moscow  early  in  January 
1 957  it  was  announced  that  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  in  the 
coming  year  be  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1956,  and  that  east  Germany 
would  receive  a  credit  of  340  million  roubles.  Plans  for  the  development 
of  heavy  industry  would  be  closely  co-ordinated  with  Soviet  plans. 

The  joint  Soviet-Czech  declaration  issued  on  29  January  1957  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Czech  leaders’  visit  to  Moscow  also  referred  to  closer  co¬ 
ordination  of  economic  plans  and  to  trade  expansion.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  to 
help  Czechoslovakia  to  build  an  atomic  power  plant  and  establish  a  nuclear 
physics  institute.  Bulgaria  received  a  credit  of  200  million  roubles; 
Rumania  also  received  Soviet  credits  at  the  end  of  1956,  largely  in  the  form 
of  food  grains  and  fodder,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  price  for  the 
repurchase  of  the  Soviet  share  in  the  mixed  Soviet-Rumanian  companies 
would  be  reduced.  Addressing  the  central  committee  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party,  Gheorghiu  Dej  promised  an  increase  in  allocations  for 
consumer  goods  and  a  slower  rate  of  industrial  development. 

Looking  back,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  actual  dislocation  caused  by  the 
events  in  Poland  and  Hungary  was  put  right  fairly  rapidly;  but  at  the  time 
the  impact  was  severe  enough  to  necessitate  modifications  in  the  economic 
plans  of  the  entire  bloc,  and  to  jolt  the  governments  into  making  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  consumer.  Political  adjustments  could  not  be  so  straight¬ 
forward,  since  here  the  cohesion  and  very  existence  of  the  bloc  were  at 

The  plan  was  scheduled  to  run  to  i960,  but  was  scrapped  in  1957. 
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stake,  and  not  merely  the  extent  of  Soviet  authority  within  it  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  smaller  economies  could  be  adapted  to  Moscow’s  purposes. 
Anxieties  on  this  score  were  reflected  in  the  round  of  visits  paid  to  and  from 
Moscow  and  from  one  east  European  country  to  another,  between 
December  1956  and  the  following  summer,  at  which  the  policies  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  to  repair  the  damage  were  worked  out.  The  decisions  on  trade, 
credit,  &c.  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  communiques  which,  in  so  far  as 
they  referred  to  the  situation  in  eastern  Europe,  followed  a  single  pattern. 
The  attempts  of  aggressive  imperialist  forces,  united  with  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  inside  Hungary,  to  overthrow  the  government  and  restore 
fascism,  had  been  selflessly  frustrated  by  Soviet  action.  Unity  and  co¬ 
operation  within  the  socialist  camp  were  essential  to  peace  and  progress,  and 
would  be  promoted  by  all  means.  National  characteristics  were  bound  to 
play  a  part  in  development,  but  basically  the  road  to  socialism  was  the 
same  for  all.1  ‘Proletarian  internationalism’,  the  accepted  synonym  for 
Soviet  leadership,  was  recognized  by  all  as  a  guiding  principle  of  conduct. 
Economic  relations  were  to  be  expanded,  and  assistance  to  be  given  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  research  and  development  projects.  Scientific  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  was  also  to  be  improved.  A  Rumanian  delegation  visited  Moscow 
early  in  December  1956;  the  statement  issued  on  3  December  endorsed 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Rumania.  Between  1  and  4  January  1957 
leaders  of  the  Soviet,  Czech,  Rumanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Hungarian  Com¬ 
munist  parties  met  in  Budapest  to  review  the  situation.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  represented  by  Khrushchev  and  Malenkov.  The  east  German  and 
Albanian  (but  not  the  Polish)  Communist  parties  subsequently  endorsed 
the  decisions  of  the  meeting,  embodied  in  a  communique  dated  6  January 
which  announced  that  the  efforts  of  ‘aggressive  imperialist  circles  to  turn 
Hungary  into  a  dangerous  breeding  ground  of  war  in  Europe’  and  ‘to  break 
the  unity  of  the  socialist  camp’  had  been  frustrated.  Hungary  was  assured 
that  the  other  countries  would  ‘lend  all-round  support  and  assistance  .  .  . 
in  consolidating  the  people’s  democratic  state  and  safeguarding  its  in¬ 
dependence  and  security  against  any  encroachments  of  aggressive  im¬ 
perialist  forces’.2  An  east  German  delegation  which  went  to  Moscow  at 
the  beginning  of  January  1957  included  Ulbricht  and  Grotewohl.  The 
joint  statement  signed  on  7  January  announced  that  the  two  governments 
would  help  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  socialist  states  and  promote  their 
co-operation.  The  two  parties  were  to  examine  ‘questions  concerning  the 
reciprocal  return  of  cultural  treasures’  and  to  assist  each  other  to  settle 
questions  concerning  change  of  citizenship.3  The  joint  party  statement, 
which  rejected  any  attempt  to  revise  Marxism-Leninism,  laid  down  that 

1  This  modification  of  the  principles  enunciated  at  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  had  already 
been  made  by  the  end  of  June  1956;  cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  242. 

2  Soviet  News,  7  January  1957. 


3  Ibid.,  11  January  1957. 
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‘the  basic  and  chief  roads  to  socialism  are  common  to  all  countries’,  al¬ 
though  a  variety  of  forms  and  methods  in  building  socialism  existed  in 
each  country.1 

Later  in  the  month  a  Czech  delegation,  consisting  among  others  of  the 
president,  the  prime  minister,  seven  other  ministers,  the  first  secretary  of 
the  communist  party,  and  the  editor  of  the  leading  communist  paper, 
visited  the  Soviet  Union;  the  communique  issued  on  29  January  stated 
that  the  two  sides  considered  it  ‘their  major  duty  to  facilitate  the  utmost 
consolidation  of  the  forces  of  the  socialist  camp’.  The  Czechoslovak  govern¬ 
ment  recorded  ‘its  complete  solidarity  with  the  action  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  .  .  .  selflessly  fulfilled  its  responsibilities  as  an  ally  and  its  inter¬ 
national  duty’.  After  dealing  with  the  danger  of  a  re-militarized  Germany 
and  the  refusal  of  the  western  powers  to  liquidate  N.A.T.O.,  the  commu¬ 
nique  stated  that  the  Soviet  and  the  Czechoslovak  governments  were 
firmly  resolved  to  strengthen  the  Warsaw  Treaty  organization  ‘as  a  re¬ 
liable  guarantee  of  international  security  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world’.2  The  joint  party  statement,  which  followed  two  days  later,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  usual  pattern. 

In  February  a  Bulgarian  delegation  went  to  Moscow;  it  included  the 
prime  minister,  the  first  party  secretary,  four  of  the  five  deputy  prime 
ministers,  and  six  of  the  nine  members  of  the  political  bureau.  The  usual 
two  communiques  were  issued,  one  at  governmental,  the  other  at  party 
level.  The  first,  dated  20  February  1957,  proclaimed  the  ‘boundless  love’ 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  re-affirmed  the  Bulgarian 
government’s  ‘full  support  for  the  Soviet  Union’s  stand’  on  Hungary.  The 
joint  party  statement  said  that  the  struggle  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
unity  in  the  socialist  camp,  which  the  bourgeoisie  was  trying  to  destroy  by 
fanning  nationalistic  feelings,  was  their  most  important  and  paramount 
task.  It  announced  ‘their  unbending  determination  to  fight  against  any 
attempts  at  revising  Marxism-Leninism,  against  any  vacillation  or  retreat 
from  it,  against  the  attempts  to  create  ideological  confusion’.3 

Leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  communist  parties  met  in 
Sofia  at  the  end  of  March  and  pledged  themselves  ‘to  foil  all  attempts  to 
spread  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  trouble  within  the  communist  move¬ 
ment  .  On  1 1  April  an  Albanian  delegation  arrived  in  Moscow  ‘on  a 
friendship  visit’  and  the  joint  declaration  signed  on  17  April  expressed 
the  ‘profound  satisfaction’  of  both  governments  that  their  relations  were 
founded  on  a  ‘genuinely  equal’  basis.  Albania’s  indebtedness  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  amounting  to  approximately  420  million  roubles,  was 
cancelled;  Soviet  technical  assistance  was  also  promised.  The  joint 
party  statement  regretted  the  disagreement  between  the  Jugoslav 

Sovut  News ,  9  January  1957.  2  Ibid.,  30  and  31  January  1957. 

3  Ibid.,  21  and  22  February  1957. 
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League  of  Communists  and  other  communist  parties  following  the  events 
in  Hungary  and  hoped  for  an  improvement  ‘on  the  ideological  foundation 
of  Marxism-Leninism  and  on  the  principles  of  proletarian  internation¬ 
alism’.  Delegations  from  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  visited  east  Ger¬ 
many  in  May  1957,  and  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
frontier  as  final. 

On  18  June  Gomulka  visited  Berlin  to  discuss  economic  co-operation 
and  mutual  aid;  the  communique  issued  on  this  occasion  endorsed  east 
German  sovereignty  and  emphasized  the  dangers  of  west  German 
militarism.  On  9  July  a  Soviet  delegation  including  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin  arrived  in  Prague  ‘not  to  adjust  disputes  or  differences’,  Khrush¬ 
chev  said,  because  they  were  ‘in  complete  agreement’.  In  a  speech  at  an 
engineering  plant  he  congratulated  the  Czech  people  on  their  behaviour 
during  the  Hungarian  crisis,  which  ‘gave  proof  of  their  political  aware¬ 
ness’,  and  drew  three  lessons:  that  they  must  increase  their  revolutionary 
vigilance,  unite  their  forces,  and  put  an  end  to  mistakes  and  short¬ 
comings.  The  joint  communique  of  16  July  recorded  Czechoslovak 
approval  of  the  expulsion  of  the  ‘anti-party  group’  in  the  communist 
party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  August,  following  the  Soviet-Jugoslav  meeting  in  Rumania  which 
marked  the  improvement  in  relations  after  the  polemics  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  Bulganin,  Mikoyan,  Zhukov,  and 
a  number  of  other  high-ranking  Soviet  personalities,  visited  east  Germany. 
Khrushchev,  addressing  the  east  German  parliament,  referred  to  this 
‘fresh  contribution  to  the  consolidation  of  the  unity  of  the  socialist  states’, 
and  congratulated  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  on  safeguarding  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  ideological  unity  of  its  ranks  in  the  struggle  against  revisionism. 
The  joint  communique  of  13  August  covered  the  customary  subjects  of 
greater  unity  and  co-operation  within  the  communist  bloc,  hostility  to 
revisionism  and  dogmatism,  expanded  trade,  the  need  for  the  Warsaw 
treaty,  &C.1 

Economic  co-ordination  in  the  bloc  as  a  whole,  overriding  the  bilateral 
character  of  these  agreements,  was  worked  out  at  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (C.M.E.A.)  which  met  in  War¬ 
saw  in  June  195 7. 2  Here  an  agreement  was  reached  on  multilateral  clear¬ 
ing  between  member  states,  to  eliminate  balance-of-payment  difficulties  in 
trade  within  the  bloc,  and  recommendations  were  made  for  dovetailing 
long-term  economic  plans;  proposals  for  specialization,  standardization, 
and  integration  were  subsequently  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  standing 


1  A  new  trade  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
covering  1958-60  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  September;  similar  agreements  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  other  members  of  the  bloc. 

2  Jugoslavia  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  an  observer. 
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commissions  and  sub-committees  of  the  Council.  It  was  stated  that  ‘the 
necessary  conditions  have  now  been  prepared  for  broad  co-ordination  of 
the  national  economic  plans  of  the  socialist  countries  for  a  lengthy  period’, 
permitting  ‘a  wise  international  division  of  labour’. 

No  less  significant  of  the  need  to  reinforce  threatened  ties  were  the  visits 
paid  by  Chou  En-lai.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  Chinese  had  urged 
moderation  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  Poland;  the  early  stage  of 
the  Hungarian  rising  was  not  condemned  in  Peking,  where  the  leading 
communist  paper  wrote  that  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops  in  suppressing 
a  rebellion  was  bound  to  give  rise  to  misunderstandings.  But  in  November 
China  gave  wholehearted  support  to  Soviet  intervention.  On  29  December 
1956  The  People's  Daily  attacked  Tito,  maintaining  that  his  attitude  ‘could 
only  lead  to  a  split  in  the  communist  movement’,  while  the  adoption  of 
Kardelj’s  proposal  to  give  power  to  the  workers’  councils  in  Hungary 
would  be  tantamount  to  counter-revolution.  Opposition  to  doctrinaires 
and  dogmatists  must  not  imply  indifference  to  revisionism,  and  small- 
power  nationalism  was  to  be  rejected  equally  with  great-power  chauvinism ; 
solidarity  pointed  the  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 

In  January  1957  Chou  En-lai  interrupted  his  tour  of  Asia  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  in  his  speeches  emphasized 
Chinese-Soviet  solidarity.  While  in  Moscow  he  signed  a  joint  statement 
with  the  east  German  delegation,  which  was  in  the  Russian  capital  simul¬ 
taneously,  on  the  co-operation  of  communist  countries  ‘headed  by  the 
Soviet  Union’.  From  Moscow  he  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  arrived  on 
1 1  January.  Here  again  he  underlined  in  his  first  speech  Soviet  leadership 
of  the  communist  movement,  but  in  his  reply  Gomulka  made  no  reference 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  joint  statement,  which  proclaimed  the  two  countries’ 
support  for  Radar’s  government,  mentioned  neither  imperialism  nor 
Soviet  leadership. 

Chou  went  on  to  Hungary,  where  he  publicly  attacked  ‘the  Nagy  clique’, 
though  later  in  the  year,  at  a  press  interview  on  4  April  in  Peking,  during 
the  visit  of  a  Polish  delegation,  his  criticism  was  directed  at  Rakosi  and 
Gero,  and  the  communique  issued  on  1 1  April,  at  the  end  of  Cyrankie- 
wicz’s  visit,  neither  endorsed  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary  nor  referred 
to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  the  socialist  camp.  Symptomatic  of 
this  implicit  recognition  of  Poland’s  position  was  the  reproduction  in  full 
in  the  Chinese  press  of  Gomulka’s  speech  at  the  ninth  plenum  in  May  1 957, 
which  the  Russian  press  gave  only  in  summary  form,  and  the  establishment 
later  in  the  month  of  a  Polish-Chinese  Friendship  Society — the  first 
instance  of  such  an  association  between  China  and  any  of  the  East 
European  countries. 

Returning  to  resume  his  Asian  tour,  Chou  stayed  in  Moscow  from  17  to 
J9  January  en  route  for  Afghanistan.  At  a  meeting  in  the  Kremlin  the 
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Chinese  premier  spoke  in  the  warmest  tones  of  the  help  given  his  country 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  emphasized  how  much  it  owed  to  the  Soviet 
example,  from  which  the  Chinese  people  would  continue  to  learn  ‘with 
modesty  and  diligence’.  The  Hungarian  people  had  naturally  resented 
the  mistakes  made  by  their  party,  and  the  imperialists  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  to  launch  ‘a  glaringly  ill-intentioned  and  shameful  attack’.  The 
Sino-Soviet  communique  of  19  January  stated  that  there  were  ‘no  essen¬ 
tial  contradictions  or  conflicting  interests  in  the  relations  between  the 
socialist  states’.  Even  if  there  had  been  ‘mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  the 
past’,  these  were  now  being  eliminated. 

By  the  summer  of  1957,  therefore,  political  reconsolidation  had  been 
achieved,  but  on  the  ideological  level  it  proved  impossible  to  restore  fully 
the  old  position.  In  this  field  the  effort  at  reconsolidation  took  the  form 
of  an  attack  on  ‘revisionism’ — an  elastic  term  which  meant  different 
things  in  different  countries  at  different  times.  To  have  gone  further  and 
reversed  the  relaxation  policy  of  1956  might  have  seemed  tantamount  to  an 
acknowledgement  that  it  was  responsible  for  the  October  situation  and 
might  even  possibly  have  invited  further  trouble;  in  any  case  it  would  have 
forfeited  the  popularity  won  by  the  earlier  measures.  Nevertheless  com¬ 
peting  doctrines  were  moving  in  to  fill  the  ideological  vacuum  left  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  accepted  orthodoxy — national  communism,  Poland’s 
‘humanist  socialism’,  and  Togliatti’s  ‘polycentric  communism’ ;  the  open 
disputes  between,  for  example,  Poland  and  east  Germany  on  the  concept 
of  socialism  had  to  stop.  Khrushchev  therefore  continued  the  policy  of 
redressing  grievances,  but  insisted  on  an  end  to  outspoken  criticisms  of  the 
past  and  on  outward  theoretical  conformity.  But  the  events  in  October 
had  shaken  Moscow’s  authority,  and  it  was  left  to  the  Chinese  to  step  into 
the  ideological  breach.  An  article  in  The  People's  Daily  on  29  December 
1956,  which  was  reproduced  in  full  in  Pravda  on  the  following  day,  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  fundamental  contradictions  (to  be  found  in  capitalism) 
and  non-fundamental  differences,  which  might  appear  within  communist 
parties,  between  communist  parties,  and  between  communist  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  people  they  ruled.  After  pointing  out  that  any  failure  to 
resolve  non-fundamental  contradictions  would  be  a  gain  for  imperialism, 
the  article  went  on  to  condemn  both  doctrinaires  (i.e.  Stalinists)  and  re¬ 
visionists.  The  same  theme— namely,  of  two  kinds  of  contradiction,  now 
classified  as  antagonistic  and  non-antagonistic — was  again  taken  up  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  in  a  speech  in  February  1957.1  Antagonistic  or  class  contra¬ 
dictions  had  been  eliminated  in  the  socialist  camp  by  the  defeat  of  the 
class  enemy,  but  the  non-antagonistic  variety  still  persisted.  These  could 
be  eliminated  by  persuasion,  not  by  coercion.  The  argument  was  taken  to 
provide  an  explanation  of  events  in  Hungary  and  Poland  which  did  not 

1  It  was  not  published,  however,  until  June;  cf.  N.C.N.A.,  Supplement  252,  18  June  1957- 
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imply  inherent  defects  in  the  regime.  The  speech  was  received  particularly 
gratefully  in  Warsaw,  and  at  the  celebration  of  Poland’s  national  day  in 
Peking  the  Polish  Ambassador  said  that  ‘China  has  become  an  authority 
and  model  of  political  wisdom  for  us’. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  literary  reaction  to  political  relaxation 
was  Dudintsev’s  novel  Not  by  Bread  Alone,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1956, 
an  exposure  of  bureaucracy  and  careerism  which  presented  the  picture  of 
an  honest  man  in  a  corrupt  society,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
signal  to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  relaxation  might  have  gone  too  far.  Both 
the  thaw  and  the  reaction  against  it  were  reflected  in  the  appearance  of 
this  novel  and  the  criticism  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Its  sceptical  and 
pessimistic  tone  was  a  warning  of  what  might  be  the  repercussions  from 
below  of  relaxation  from  above.  Like  Khrushchev’s  anti-Stalin  speech,1  it 
raised  the  question  whether  the  defects  condemned  were  merely  excres¬ 
cences,  or  were  inherent  in  the  regime,  for,  unlike  previous  ‘industrial’ 
novels,  the  communist  party  made  no  appearance  as  the  dens  ex  machina 
putting  everything  right  in  the  end.  On  15  December  Pravda  attacked 
Novy  Mir  for  publishing  Dudintsev,2  and  the  Literary  Gazette  of  29  December 
appealed  to  intellectuals  to  remain  vigilant  ‘at  a  time  when  international 
reaction  is  trying  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  camp  of  peace  and  social¬ 
ism  .  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  paper  published  an  ‘open  letter’  from 
Soviet  writers  to  French  intellectuals  on  their  belief  in  the  rightness  of 
Soviet  armed  intervention  in  Hungary,  and  in  January  1957,  at  a  meeting 
with  Chou  En-lai,  Khrushchev  extolled  Stalin’s  virtues  as  a  ‘fighter  against 
imperialism  ,  just  as  Suslov,  in  his  speech  on  6  November,  had  reinstated 
the  dead  leader  as  an  ‘outstanding  Marxist’.  Finally,  an  article  in  the 
theoretical  journal  of  the  Soviet  communist  party3  asserted  that  it  was  not 
mere  criticism  when  the  defects  of  past  years  were  used  for  attempts  to 
show  that  Party  and  State  leadership  in  the  arts  was  unnecessary.  This 
would  lay  the  arts  open  to  alien  influences.  ‘For  our  artists,  Party  guidance 
is  not  an  extraneous  factor  exerting  pressure”,  but  the  natural  atmosphere 
of  life.’ 

The  lack  of  response  from  the  writers  led  to  charges  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Writeis  Union  in  May  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence’.  This  (it  was  argued) 
was  dangerous,  as  shown  by  the  hypocritically  friendly  comments  in  the 
western  press.  The  attack  was  concentrated  on  the  editors  of  Literary 
Moscow  (of  which  only  two  issues  appeared)  who  were  charged  with 
failure  to  resist  bourgeois  propaganda  and  condemned  as  ‘hysterical 
intellectuals’  demanding  ‘anarchic  freedom’.4 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  223. 

Dudintsev  was  only  one  of  many  writers,  young  and  old,  who  now  felt  free  to  attack  bureau¬ 
cracy,  callousness,  careerism,  and  corruption.  Others  were  Granin  ( His  Own  Opinion ),  Yashin 
( 1  he  Levers) N.  Zhdanov  (A  Visit  Home),  and  Nagibin  ( The  Light  in  the  Window). 

Kommunist,  1956,  no.  15.  4  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  21  May  1957. 
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I  in  ally,  Khrushchev  himself  entered  the  debate  and  made  three  speeches1 
attacking  works  ‘in  which  ideas  alien  to  us  are  surreptitiously  introduced’, 
and  indiscipline  among  the  writers  subsided. 

The  literary  debate  had  its  counterpart  in  the  field  of  history.  The 
majority  of  the  editorial  board  of  Questions  of  History,  the  leading  Soviet 
historical  journal,  was  dismissed  in  May  1957*  Their  errors  were  said  to  be 
an  over-liberal  interpretation  of  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress,  failure  to 
deal  with  Soviet  peace  policy,  the  Hungarian  counter-revolution,  & c. 
They  had  interpreted  co-existence  as  implying  an  ideological  truce.2 

In  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  there  were  few  visible 
repercussions  of  the  crisis,  except  in  student  circles,  but  the  constant 
warnings  in  speeches  and  articles  against  revisionism  and  demagogy  be¬ 
trayed  a  certain  anxiety.  In  Bulgaria,  the  battle  against  revisionism  was 
fought  almost  exclusively  in  literary  terms,  in  the  form  of  a  debate  on  the 
meaning  of ‘socialist  realism’.  In  east  Germany  the  struggle  took  sharper 
forms.  The  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity  Party 
at  the  end  of  January  1957  condemned  the  revisionists  who  opposed  co¬ 
operation  of  the  socialist  countries  under  Soviet  leadership.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  bourgeois  ideology  and  revisionist  tendencies  had  penetrated 
the  party  itself.  National  communism,  disguised  as  complaints  about  living 
and  working  conditions,  meant  the  restoration  of  capitalism. 

Unrest  was  most  clearly  in  evidence  among  students  and  intellectuals. 
At  the  end  of  1956  student  meetings  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Leipzig  asked 
for  full  information  on  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  in  the  university  curricula  to  the  Russian  language 
and  to  Marxism-Leninism.  They  wished  to  form  independent  non¬ 
political  student  associations.  But  although  the  Socialist  Unity  Party 
organ,  Forum,  wrote  of  the  ‘embittered  and  cynical  young  people’  who  had 
had  to  change  so  many  of  their  basic  ideas,  the  warnings  uttered  by 
Ulbricht,  Wollweber  (minister  for  state  security),  Stoph  (minister  for 
defence),  and  Schirdewan  (central  committee)  were  uncompromising,  and 
a  number  of  students  were  expelled  from  the  universities.  On  29  November 
1956,  Harich,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Humboldt  university,  was 
arrested  with  two  associates  and  was  tried  early  in  March  1957;  he  was 
sentenced  to  20  years’  hard  labour,  and  his  companions  to  four  and  two 
years  respectively.  The  charge  was  plotting  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  withdraw  the  country  from  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  and  maintaining 
illegal  contacts  with  ‘certain  Polish  intellectuals’,  the  Petofi  circle  and  the 
Socialist  party  in  western  Germany.3 

1  They  were  put  together  and  published  in  Kommunist  under  the  title  ‘For  a  closer  tie  between 
literature  and  art  and  the  life  of  the  people’.  2  Kommunist,  1957,  no.  9,  p.  15. 

3  The  charge  of  plotting  was  peculiarly  misplaced,  since  Harich  had  sent  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  in  which  his  ideas  were  elaborated  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Berlin.  He  had 
proposed  reform  of  the  Socialist  Unity  party,  an  end  to  forcible  collectivization,  &c. 
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Czech  writers  appear  to  have  demonstrated  their  discontent  by  re¬ 
maining  silent.  In  June  Kopecky,  deputy  premier,  railed  against  those  who 
remained  silent  in  face  of  the  new  wave  of  revisionism,  and  announced 
that  the  communist  party  would  not  allow  literary  magazines  to  be  used  to 
spread  ‘revisionist,  anti-state,  and  bourgeois-liberalist  opinions’.1  In 
Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  where  relaxation  of  controls  on  intellectual  life 
went  furthest  (and  Polish  periodicals  found  a  ready  sale  in  Moscow),  it 
was  found  to  be  compatible  with  continued  communist  rule.  The  ‘revi¬ 
sionist  manifesto’  of  the  eminent  young  Polish  philosopher  Kolakowski, 
‘Intellectuals  and  the  Communist  movement’,  was  published  in  the  official 
communist  journal;  it  argued  that  communist  doctrine  had  petrified  and 
been  transformed  into  a  mythology,  surrounded  by  a  ritual  cult  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  criticism.  The  intellectual  argument  had  its  parallel  in  the 
findings  of  the  economists,  who  revealed  the  errors,  waste,  and  muddle  in 
the  Polish  economy,  due  in  large  part  to  ‘reliance  on  the  Soviet  model’. 

Although  the  landscape  revealed  by  the  thaw  caused  considerable  con¬ 
cern  to  the  communist  leaders,  complete  theoretical  unity  could  not  be 
re-established,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  practice  was  allowed  to 
differ.  The  greatest  divergence  in  practice  was  in  agricultural  policy,  for 
though  some  countries  in  the  bloc  retained  collective  farms  on  the  old 
pattern,  in  others  they  had  virtually  disappeared.  But  even  in  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania,  where  collectivization  was  pushed  forward,  compulsory  de¬ 
liveries  were  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by  quasi-compulsory  sales  under 
contract  at  market  prices.  In  east  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  continued  flight 
of  the  farming  population  to  west  Germany,  and  the  heavy  subsidies  re¬ 
quired  for  the  state  farms  and  machine-tractor  station  (MTS),  Ulbricht 
announced  in  October  1956  that  collectivization  would  not  be  abandoned, 
but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  national  income  would  be  allocated  to  con¬ 
sumption.  Ihe  30th  plenum  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Socialist  Unity 
party,  which  met  on  30  January- 1  February  1957,  attacked  the  party  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  who  wished  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  collectivization  (the 
most  prominent  of  these  experts,  Viewig,  fled  to  west  Germany  in  April).2 

In  the  end,  however,  those  things  which  were  of  primary  importance 
to  Moscow — namely,  unity  in  foreign  policy  and  the  maintenance  of  com¬ 
munist  governments  which,  however  discredited,  could  maintain  control — 
had  been  achieved.  The  place  of  ideology,  in  so  far  as  it  had  acted  as  a 
cohesive  force,  had  been  usurped  by  the  open  demonstration  of  power, 
reinforced  by  substantial  concessions  on  such  matters  as  standards  of  living. 
That  there  had  been  dissension  among  the  leaders  in  Moscow  as  to  how 
far  force  should  be  exercised  was  shown  by  the  difference  between  the 
Soviet  government’s  attitude  as  expressed  in  its  declaration  of  30  October 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  June  1957. 

2  He  later  returned  to  east  Germany,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
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1956  and  the  troop  movements  into  Hungary  which  followed.  The  pub¬ 
lished  resolutions  of  the  central  committee  meeting  of  December  1956 
contained  no  reference  to  Poland,  Hungary,  or  Jugoslavia,  suggesting  that 
differences  of  view  still  prevailed.  But  no  outward  signs  of  a  rift  in  the 
Kremlin  appeared  until  July  1957,  when  the  startling  announcement  was 
made,  after  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist  party 
held  from  22  to  29  June,  that  Molotov,  Kaganovich,  and  Malenkov  had 
been  dismissed  from  their  government  posts  (Molotov  and  Kaganovich 
were  first  deputy  prime  ministers,  Malenkov  deputy  prime  minister),  and 
expelled  from  the  central  committee  presidium,  and  that  Shepilov  had 
been  removed  from  the  party  secretariat  and  his  post  as  candidate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  presidium,  on  the  charge  of  forming  an  ‘anti-party  group’. 
Although  domestic  affairs  were  primarily  at  issue  (the  proposed  measures 
of  economic  decentralization,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  grain  deliveries, 
&c.)  the  accusations,  in  the  foreign  as  in  the  internal  field,  were  such  as  to 
make  a  popular  appeal.  ‘In  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy  the  group,  in 
particular  comrade  Molotov,  showed  narrow-mindedness  and  hampered  in 
every  way  the  implementation  of  the  new,  pressing  measures  intended  to  ease 
international  tension  and  promote  universal  peace.  For  a  long  time  comrade 
Molotov  ...  far  from  taking  measures  to  improve  relations  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Jugoslavia,  repeatedly  came  out  against  the  measures  which 
the  presidium  of  the  central  committee  was  carrying  out  to  improve  relations 
with  Jugoslavia.  .  .  .  He  opposed  the  fundamental  proposition  worked  out 
by  the  party  ...  on  the  possibility  of  different  ways  of  transition  to  socialism 
in  different  countries.’  An  article  in  Pravda  alleged  that  the  ‘factionalism’ 
of  the  anti-party  group  had  ‘impeded  wider  co-operation  among  the 
socialist  countries  and  impaired  the  consolidation  of  the  socialist  camp’. 

Before  the  echoes  of  this  sensation  had  died  away,  a  new  one  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  dismissal  of  Marshal  Zhukov  as  Minister  of  Defence  and 
Commander-in-Chief  (his  place  was  taken  by  Marshal  Malinovsky).  For 
the  greater  part  of  October  Zhukov  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Albania  and 
Jugoslavia,  and  the  announcement  of  his  dismissal  was  made  on  the  day  of 
his  return,  26  October  1957.  On  2  November  the  central  committee  an¬ 
nounced  his  expulsion  from  the  party  presidium,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  anti-party  group,  and  on  which  he 
represented  the  only  ‘non-party’  force,  the  police  and  the  economic 
bureaucracy  having  already  been  eliminated.  The  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  strove  to  ‘abolish  the  leadership  and  control  of  the  party’  over  the 
armed  forces,  sought  to  establish  a  Zhukov  personality  cult,  and  had 
turned  out  to  be  ‘a  politically  unsound  leader  disposed  to  adventurism’. 
‘The  chief  well-spring  of  the  might  of  our  army  and  navy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  party,  the  guiding  and  directing  force  of  Soviet  society, 
is  their  organizer,  leader,  and  instructor.’  Since  Zhukov  had  given  explicit 
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support  to  Khrushchev  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  central  committee,  the 
surprise  was  all  the  greater.  Speculation  outside  the  Soviet  Union  con¬ 
centrated  on  two  themes :  that  Zhukov’s  views  on  political  indoctrination 
in  the  army  were  unacceptable — he  was  thought  to  believe  that  it  should  be 
integrated  into  military  training,  and  not  kept  as  a  separate  party  function 
— and  that  his  speech  in  Leningrad  in  July  had  gone  too  far  in  suggesting 
that  those  responsible  for  ‘violations  of  socialist  legality’  should  be  exposed. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  October  ‘collective  leadership’  had  been  virtually 
destroyed  and  the  supremacy  of  the  party  machine  re-established.  The 
party  presidium,  enlarged  to  15  with  9  candidates,  included  all  eight 
members  of  the  central  committee  secretariat,  and  eight  regional  party 
secretaries.  Khrushchev’s  plans  for  economic  reorganization,  with  its 
corollary  of  the  dispersal  of  the  economic  bureaucracy,  had  received  a  set¬ 
back  at  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  in  December  1956  (at  a  time 
when  his  prestige  was  shaken  by  the  events  in  Poland  and  Hungary) ,  when 
the  powers  of  the  State  Economic  Commission  had  been  enlarged.  None 
of  the  ‘economists’  in  the  party  presidium  had  spoken  publicly  on  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  decentralization,  announced  at  the  end  of  March  1957;  but 
with  the  restoration  of  stability  in  the  bloc  he  was  again  in  a  position  to  go 
ahead  with  his  plans.  The  State  Economic  Commission  was  abolished 
in  May,  and  the  State  Planning  Commission  received  a  new  chairman  in 
the  person  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Kuzmin,  appointed  earlier  by 
Khrushchev  to  a  post  in  the  central  committee  apparatus. 

Decentralization  was  intended  as  a  genuine  economic  reform,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  introduce  flexibility  into  the  unwieldy,  over-centralized,  and  over¬ 
staffed  machinery  of  economic  control,  but  it  became  inextricably  linked 
with  the  struggle  within  the  party,  personal  and  political,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  collectivization  during  Stalin’s  fight  against  Bukharin  in  1928. 
In  the  place  of  the  central  ministries  and  offices,  regional  economic 
councils  were  established,  108  in  all;  the  majority  of  them  had  as  chairman 
the  regional  party  secretary.  The  party  was  thus  left  as  the  sole  integrating 
and  centralizing  force,  and  Khrushchev  was  its  unchallenged  master. 
These  moves  in  the  internal  struggle  for  power  were  clearly  of  fundamental 
importance ;  but  their  impact  was  overlaid  by  the  successful  launching  in 
October  and  November  1957  of  two  earth  satellites.  As  a  result  of  the 
launching  of  the  Sputnik  attention  was  diverted  to  the  scientific  and 
military  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union:  its  authority  and  prestige  were 
reasserted  by  technical  rather  than  by  political  means. 

Hungary 

During  the  period  immediately  following  the  second  intervention  of 
Soviet  troops  supreme  power  in  Hungary  rested,  as  has  been  seen,1  with  the 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  126. 
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Soviet  high  command  in  Budapest,  and  Kadar’s  government,  secure  in  the 
protection  of  ten  Soviet  divisions,  proceeded  to  re-establish  its  authority  by 
a  dual  policy  of  economic  concessions  and  the  methodical  elimination  of 
actual  and  potential  centres  of  resistance.  The  amnesty  promised  in 
November  was  not  put  into  effect;  instead  a  decree,  published  on  9  Decem¬ 
ber  1956,  gave  the  government  wide  powers  of  detention,  trial,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Budapest  Central  Workers’  Council  was 
proscribed  as  counter-revolutionary.  It  had  called  a  strike  to  which,  in 
spite  of  the  proscription,  there  was  a  large  response  on  11-12  December. 
Elsewhere  workers’  councils  remained  in  existence,  the  focal  points  of  the 
industrial  unrest  which  continued  well  into  the  new  year,  and  it  was  against 
these  that  the  government  proceeded.  On  10  January  1957  the  Csepel 
workers’  council  resigned  because  ‘we  cannot  comply  with  orders  that  run 
counter  to  our  convictions.  We  cannot  look  idly  on  while  .  .  .  the  working 
class  are  branded  as  counter-revolutionaries.’  On  the  following  day 
Csepel  strikers  and  police  came  into  conflict,  and  on  12  January  a  decree 
was  published  authorizing  summary  execution  for  incitement  to  strike. 
Workers’  councils  were  gradually  replaced  by  factory  councils,  two-thirds 
of  whose  members  were  appointed,  one-third  elected.  The  last  workers’ 
councils  were  abolished  on  17  October  1957. 

In  a  statement  of  5  January  1957  the  government  announced  that  in 
future  foreign  trade  agreements  would  be  based  on  mutual  advantage, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  return  to  forced  collectivization.1  The  five- 
year  plan,  which  for  1956  had  provided  for  a  10  per  cent  rise  in  heavy 
industry  and  only  2J  per  cent  in  the  consumer  goods  industries,  was 
scrapped,  and  was  replaced  by  an  interim  three-year  plan,  with  a  lower 
investment  rate,  designed  to  raise  living  standards.  The  promise  that  com¬ 
pulsory  deliveries  would  be  abolished  was  modified  later  in  the  year  when 
in  June  the  communist  party  conference  abolished  them  in  part, 
and  permitted  the  establishment  of  a  limited  free  market  for  agricultural 
products. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  announced  at  the  end  of 
March,  Hungary  was  to  get  a  long-term  loan  of  750  million  roubles,  of 
which  200  million  were  to  be  freely  convertible,  and  debts  amounting  to 
approximately  450  million  roubles  were  cancelled  or  deferred.  In  1957  as 
a  whole,  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe,  including  the 
retention  of  goods  previously  destined  for  export  and  debt  cancellations,  was 
estimated  at  2,000  million  roubles  ($500  million). 

The  counterpart  to  these  measures  designed  to  improve  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  still  discontent  by  improved  living  conditions,  was  an  un¬ 
remitting  effort  to  eradicate  disaffection.  This  was  maintained  throughout 

1  During  the  uprising  more  than  half  the  collectives  had  dissolved,  and  about  670,000  hectares 
had  reverted  to  private  ownership. 
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the  year.  The  sharp  attacks  in  the  Soviet  press  on  the  ‘tone’  taken  by 
Hungarian  writers  had  not  prevented  them  from  publicly  deploring,  in  a 
manifesto  of  22  December,  the  ‘historic  mistake’  of  Soviet  intervention. 
But  on  5  January  Marosan,  minister  of  state,  warned  them  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  co-operate  only  with  ‘those  who  do  not  question  the  leading 
role  of  the  communists’,  and  on  the  same  day  a  number  of  prominent 
writers  were  arrested.  On  1 3  January  it  was  announced  that  the  procedure 
of  summary  jurisdiction  was  to  be  expedited:  death  sentences  could  be 
pronounced  without  written  indictment  by  the  military  courts,  operating 
under  martial  law,  for  ‘incitement  to  disturbances’  and  ‘attempted  con¬ 
spiracy’.  A  few  days  later  the  writers’  and  journalists’  unions  were  sus¬ 
pended  as  ‘hotbeds  of  reaction’,  and  the  former  was  subsequently 
dissolved  on  21  April.  The  Smallholders  Party  and  the  Petofi  (Peasant) 
Party  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  the  Social-Democratic  Party 
was  suppressed.  At  the  end  of  January  the  association  of  university  and 
high-school  students  formed  in  October  was  taken  over  by  the  communist 
party  after  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  its  members,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Russian  was  re-introduced  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  schools.  At  the 
beginning  of  February  the  minister  of  education  threatened  to  withdraw 
scholarships  if  the  conduct  of  students  was  unsatisfactory;  expulsion  from 
the  university  would  follow  if  necessary.  The  explanation  proffered  by  the 
leading  communist  newspaper  for  these  measures  was  that  ‘The  class 
struggle  has  become  acute :  That  is  why,  in  the  people’s  own  interests,  we 
have  to  resort  to  the  toughest  and  hardest  dictatorship’. 

On  28  February  1957,  Kadar  announced  the  composition  of  the  political 
bureau :  of  the  ten  members,  nine  had  held  high  party  office  under  Rakosi 
and  Gero. 

By  March  the  earlier  official  view  that  what  had  started  as  a  popular 
movement  was  then  captured  by  counter-revolutionaries  was  dropped  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  October  rising  was  from  the  outset  a  counter¬ 
revolution.  In  an  article  with  the  title  ‘Ideological  Purity’,  Revai  wrote 
that  too  much  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the  faults  of  the  old  leaders,  and 
not  enough  on  ‘the  treason  of  the  Nagy  group’.1  Attacks  on  the  old  leaders, 
as  on  Stalinism,  were  a  screen  for  revisionism  and  counter-revolution. 
These  assertions  were  repeated  in  the  speeches  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  delegation  which  visited  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  events  of  October  were  attributed  to  the  subversive  activities  of  ruling 
United  States’  circles,  and  national  communism  was  condemned  as  the 
twin  brother  of  national  socialism.  To  question  Soviet  intervention  was 
‘an  outrage  against  the  great  principles  of  proletarian  internationalism’. 
The  communique  issued  on  28  March,  which  re-affirmed  Hungarian 

1  Nepszabadsag,  7  March  1957.  Revai  had  been  minister  for  culture  until  1953,  and  was 
brought  back  into  the  government  by  Gero  in  July  1956. 
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loyalty  to  the  Warsaw  treaty  and  endorsed  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Hungary  as  providing  protection  against  ‘aggressive  intrigues  of  the  im¬ 
perialists’,  placed  responsibility  for  the  rising  on  ‘imperialist  reaction’  which 
had  ‘unleashed  the  bloodbath  in  Hungary’,  and  on  ‘the  traitor  Imre  Nagy’ 
and  his  group.  Soviet  intervention  was  a  ‘supreme  act  of  proletarian 
solidarity’.  The  joint  party  statement  signed  on  the  same  day  referred  to 
the  ‘serious  errors  of  the  former  leadership’,  and  in  June  it  was  announced 
in  Budapest  that  Rakosi,  Gero,  and  Hegedus  would  not  return  to  public 
life. 

Tibor  Dery,  the  aged  writer  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  communist 
party  in  June  1956  (he  had  joined  it  in  the  twenties)  after  a  speech  at  the 
Petofi  circle,  was  arrested  in  April;  a  more  severe  shock  was  felt  when  on 
20  June  the  sentences  of  three  years  and  one  year  respectively  passed  on 
two  journalists  at  an  open  trial  early  in  April  were  changed  to  death  sen¬ 
tences,  later  commuted  to  life  and  fifteen  years  respectively.1  Complaints 
that  the  intelligentsia  were  not  co-operating  with  the  regime  were  followed 
by  the  trial  in  secret  of  Tibor  Dery  (sentenced  to  nine  years),  Gyula  Hay 
(six  years),  Zelk  (three  years),  and  Tardos  (one  and  a  half  years),  all  well- 
known  writers  who  had  been  sympathetic  to  the  Nagy  government.  The 
security  section  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  (BACS),  which  had  replaced 
the  secret  police  (AVH),  appeared  to  differ  little  from  its  predecessor  and 
was  given  wide  powers  of  arrest  and  search.  On  16  July  a  decree  was 
promulgated  permitting  indefinite  detention  without  trial.  Earlier  the 
courts  had  been  instructed  to  guide  their  actions  by  ‘the  spirit  of  class  war’ 
and  to  show  no  leniency  towards  counter-revolutionaries.2 

On  1 2  December  1 956  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a 
resolution  carried  by  55  votes  to  8,  with  13  abstentions,  condemned  the 
action  of  the  Hungarian  government  in  suppressing  the  rising,  and  on 
10  January  1957,  by  a  vote  of  59  to  8  with  10  abstentions,  a  special  com¬ 
mission  was  set  up  to  investigate  the  situation  created  by  Soviet  inter¬ 
vention  in  internal  Hungarian  affairs.3  Its  report,  published  later  in  the 
year,  concluded  that  what  had  happened  in  October  was  ‘a  spontaneous 
national  uprising  caused  by  long-standing  grievances’;  it  was  utterly  un¬ 
true  that  it  drew  its  strength  from  ‘western  imperialist  circles’.  An 
Assembly  resolution  of  14  September  (passed  by  60  to  10  votes,  with 
10  abstentions)  condemned  Soviet  armed  intervention  and  called  for  an 
end  to  repressive  measures  in  Hungary.  Naturally  enough,  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  Hungary  co-operated  with  the  commission;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  two  governments  declared  that  ‘the  placing  of  this  question  on 

1  At  the  end  of  July  the  official  figure  for  death  sentences  passed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  connexion  with  the  October  events  was  given  as  104. 

2  Times ,  29  June  1957. 

3  Cf.  below,  pp.  329-30.  The  commission  consisted  of  representatives  of  Australia,  Ceylon, 
Denmark,  Tunisia,  and  Uruguay,  and  its  legality  was  challenged  by  the  Hungarians. 
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the  agenda  and  its  discussion  by  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  gravely  undermine 
the  authority  of  that  organization  and  constitute  gross  interference  in 
Hungary’s  internal  affairs’.1 


Poland 

The  course  of  events  in  Hungary  in  October  and  November  1956  un¬ 
doubtedly  created  a  very  delicate  position  for  the  Polish  leaders.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  could  be  no  going  back  on  the  policy  of  liberalization 
which  had  been  under  way  for  the  preceding  six  months,  without  entailing 
the  risk  of  internal  disturbances,  on  the  other  hand  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
intervention,  if  the  situation  got  out  of  hand,  can  never  have  been  far  from 
their  minds.  Hence  they  had  to  pick  their  way  warily  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  neither  forfeiting  the  degree  of  independence  they  had  secured  nor 
provoking  Soviet  counter-measures.  The  determination  of  Gomulka  and 
his  associates  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house  was  seen  when,  on  13 
November  1956,  Marshal  Rokossovski  was  replaced  by  Spychalski  as 
minister  of  defence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet  commanders  of  the 
Polish  air  force  and  the  Warsaw  military  region  were  also  replaced  by 
Poles.2  On  the  same  day  the  committee  of  public  security,  which  con¬ 
trolled  the  secret  police,  was  disbanded,  and  state  security  was  assigned 
to  a  department  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gomulka  immediately  made  it  clear  that  no  break  with  Moscow  was  in¬ 
tended.  On  15  November  he  and  Cyrankiewicz  led  a  large  delegation  to 
Moscow,  where  two-day  talks  were  held  with  Khrushchev,  Voroshilov, 
Bulganin,  Mikoyan,  Suslov,  Marshal  Zhukov,  the  secretary  of  the 
Political  Consultation  Committee  of  the  Warsaw  treaty,  and  others.  The 
communique  issued  on  18  November  disavowed  the  errors  of  the  Rakosi 
regime  and  did  not  mention  Imre  Nagy;  it  also  endorsed  the  Soviet 
declaration  of  30  October,  noted  the  importance  of  the  Soviet  alliance  as  a 
guarantee  of  Poland’s  frontiers,  and  announced  that  ‘certain  unadjusted 
financial  settlements’  would  be  put  right. 

Reassured  by  Gomulka’s  endorsement,  however  cautious,  of  the  new 
Kadar  government  in  Hungary,  and  convinced  of  his  ability  to  maintain 
control,  the  Soviet  leaders  showed  a  marked  degree  of  flexibility.  Poland’s 
debts  arising  from  the  credits  granted  under  the  1945  agreement  were 
cancelled;  supplies  of  grain  were  arranged  on  credit,  and  a  long-term 
credit  of  700  m.  roubles  (about  Si 75  million)  was  granted,  to  be  used 
entirely  for  purchases  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  announced  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  shortly  be  concluded  on  the  stationing  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Poland,  and  this  was  done  on  17  December.  The  agreement  provided  that 

1  Soviet  News,  29  March"i957. 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  92-93.“ 
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Soviet  troops  were  to  be  subject  to  Polish  law,  and  were  not  to  be  moved  or 
to  engage  in  exercises  without  Polish  consent. 

On  15  December  a  delegation  from  the  Jugoslav  League  of  Communists 
arrived  in  Poland,  and  the  communique  issued  on  29  December  reiterated 
the  view  that  there  were  ‘different  roads  to  socialism’.  An  article  in  Nonce 
Drogi  (the  theoretical  journal  of  the  Polish  central  committee)  in  the  same 
month,  entitled  ‘The  Crisis  of  Internationalism’,  defined  ‘true  internation¬ 
alism’  as  solidarity,  not  subservience,  and  deplored  ‘one-sided  concentration 
on  the  study  of  Soviet  experience  as  the  only  model’.  The  interest  taken  by 
China  in  Polish  affairs  was  again  demonstrated  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai  to  Warsaw  early  in  1957,1  and  the  statement  issued  on  that  occasion 
made  no  reference  to  Nagy,  but  announced  the  two  countries’  support  for 
Kadar’s  government  and  the  Hungarian  people  in  overcoming  ‘the  con¬ 
sequences  of  past  errors  and  the  present  difficulties’. 

The  elections  held  on  20  January  1957  gave  the  Polish  electors  a  certain 
choice,  for  although  there  was  only  a  single  list — the  National  Unity  Front, 
standing  on  the  platform  adopted  at  the  eighth  plenum — it  contained  more 
names  than  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  in  all  720  candidates  for  459 
seats.  Of  these  360  were  communists,  of  whom  237  were  elected,  and  180 
belonged  to  the  Peasant  Party,  of  whom  1 19  were  elected.  The  63  mem¬ 
bers  returned  of  the  108  non-party  ‘progressive  Catholics’  who  stood  in¬ 
cluded  twelve  prominent  Catholic  leaders.  In  his  eve  of  election  speech 
Gomulka  had  unambiguously  stated  Poland’s  position.  ‘Only  a  socialist 
Poland’,  he  said,  ‘can  remain  on  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state’ ;  and  the  church,  aware  that  a  vote  against  the  regime 
might  provoke  Soviet  intervention  and  satisfied  with  the  agreement  of 
8  December  1956  on  religious  instruction  in  schools,  advised  all  Catholics 
to  vote.  Of  the  459  members  of  the  new  Sejm,  only  81  had  sat  in  the 
previous  Sejm. 

The  regime  acquired  further  popularity  by  the  conclusion  in  March  of 
an  agreement,  foreshadowed  in  the  November  communique,  on  the  re¬ 
patriation  of  Poles  from  the  Soviet  Union,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1958.  Poland  did  not  join  in  the  condemnation  of  Imre  Nagy  as  a  traitor, 
and  at  the  height  of  the  campaign  against  Jugoslavia  in  the  spring  of  1957 
friendly  references  to  that  country  continued  to  appear  in  the  Polish  press. 

At  the  plenary  session  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Polish  communist 
party  held  on  15-18  May  (the  ninth  plenum),  Gomulka  continued  to  steer 
a  middle  course  between  ‘revisionism’  and  ‘dogmatism’;  he  reaffirmed 
Poland’s  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  alliance  and  the  communist  bloc,  and  declared 
that,  although  the  Polish  appraisal  of  the  Hungarian  events  differed  from 
that  of  other  communist  parties,  Soviet  intervention  was  an  inevitable,  if 
regrettable,  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road  to  socialism,  taken  by 

1  A  return  visit  to  Peking  by  Mr.  Gyrankiewicz  was  made  in  April. 
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the  U.S.S.R.  was  ‘neither  fully  necessary  nor  entirely  suitable  for  other 
nations’.  The  rural  population  was  assured  that  private  ownership  of 
smallholdings  would  continue,  and  the  communist  party  was  urged  to 
devise  and  popularize  healthy  forms  of  co-operation.1 

In  June,  following  the  visit  of  a  delegation  to  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Poland  received  a  credit  of  400  million  roubles  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  coal  industry,  and  an  expanded  programme  for  Polish-east 
German  trade  was  announced.  Poland’s  relative  independence  in  dealing 
with  other  countries  was  shown  by  the  receipt  in  the  same  month  of  a  credit 
of  $95  million — substantially  less  than  Warsaw  had  asked  and  hoped  for — 
from  the  United  States,  largely  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and 
by  the  conclusion,  announced  on  17  October  1957,  of  a  one-year  trade 
agreement  with  Israel.  Equally  significant  was  the  acceptance  of  grants 
from  American  foundations  for  Polish  universities,  and  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  travel  to  and  from  Poland,  as  well  as  the  publication  in 
Warsaw  of  books  by  authors  banned  in  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Koestler 
and  Orwell. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  a  number  of  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  which  showed  that  Gomulka  was  prepared  to  take  strong  measures 
against  any  action  that  might  be  interpreted  as  a  threat  to  the  regime. 
In  August  police  and  troops  were  used  to  break  up  demonstrations  of  the 
transport  workers  in  Lodz,  who  went  on  strike  for  higher  pay;  and _ per¬ 

haps  more  significant  in  view  of  the  decisive  part  taken  by  the  intelligentsia 
in  October  1956 — Po  Prostu  was  suppressed  early  in  October,  on  the  charge 
that  it  openly  opposed  party  policies  and  lacked  faith  in  the  building  of 
socialism.  Some  members  of  the  editorial  board  were  expelled  from  the 
communist  party,  and  demonstrations  of  protest  organized  by  students  in 
Warsaw  and  Cracow  had  no  repercussions  in  the  country  at  large.  This 
action  followed  outspoken  criticism  in  the  Soviet  press  of  the  trends  in 
Polish  intellectual  fife,  which  took  a  particularly  sharp  tone  after  Slonimski, 
at  a  PEN  conference  in  Tokyo,  attacked  Stalinism  and  signed  an  appeal 
for  the  release  of  imprisoned  Hungarian  writers.  Reinforcing  this  anti- 
re  visiomst  trend,  the  central  committee  also  decided  to  stop  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Europa,  a  new  literary  monthly  of  which  the  first  number  was  about 
to  appear.  All  five  members  of  the  editorial  board,  which  included  Wazyk 
and  Kott,  were  members  of  the  communist  party,  and  ah  five  resigned. 

These  actions  gave  notice  that  the  government  was  no  longer  prepared 
to  tolerate  a  revisionist  bloc  within  the  communist  party.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Gomulka  continued  to  emphasize  the  dangers  of  ‘dogmatism 
and  sectarianism’.  In  his  speech  to  the  tenth  plenum,  which  met  on  24-26 


•^TheJilj-0^ti0^  °f1the  collective  farms  and  the  reduction  in  compulsory  grain  deliveries 
paid  good  dividends;  the  1957  harvest  was  the  best  since  the  war,  and  the  increase  in  the  real 
income  of  private  farmers  was  estimated  at  20  per  cent  above  1955. 
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October  1957?  he  added  a  third  hostile  category:  the  corrupt  opportunists. 
To  eliminate  these  three  groups — of  which,  he  said,  the  revisionists  were  at 
the  moment  the  most  dangerous — all  party  credentials  were  to  be  verified ; 
and  it  was  symptomatic  of  the  determination  to  eradicate  the  influence  of 
the  revisionist  intelligentsia  in  the  communist  party  that  Kruczkowski,  the 
pre-1956  leader  of  the  writers’  union,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  verification 
campaign  among  ‘cultural  workers’.  The  door  to  democratic  freedom 
opened  at  the  eighth  plenum,  Gomulka  said,  would  not  be  closed,  but  it 
would  be  more  strictly  guarded. 

By  the  time  Gomulka  and  his  colleagues  prepared  to  leave  for  Moscow 
to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  regime  in  Poland  had  achieved  a  fair  measure  of  stability. 
Gomulka’s  control  of  his  party  was  not  in  doubt,  and  although  the  political 
apparatus  had  still  not  been  wholly  rebuilt,  the  party’s  control  of  the 
country  had  been  fairly  securely  re-asserted  on  foundations  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  than  those  on  which  it  had  rested  a  year  earlier. 

Jugoslavia 

The  improvement  in  Soviet-Jugoslav  relations  which  had  marked  the 
years  1955-61  came  to  a  halt  with  the  Hungarian  revolution.  On 
11  November  1956,  in  a  speech  at  Pula  provoked  by  an  article  by  the 
Albanian  communist  leader  Hoxha,2  attacking  the  idea  of  ‘new  forms  of 
socialism’,  Marshal  Tito  said  that  the  communist  cause  had  been  severely 
compromised  by  the  Hungarian  tragedy,  and  contrasted  the  ‘mature’ 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  leaders  towards  Poland  with  their  handling  of  the 
Hungarian  rising.  It  was,  Tito  maintained,  the  entire  Hungarian  people 
which  had  risen.  Nevertheless  he  justified  Soviet  intervention  as  the  lesser 
evil  on  the  grounds  that  it  saved  communism  in  Hungary  and  averted  the 
danger  of  war,  while  holding  that  Moscow  was  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  situation  which  had  arisen,  because  of  its  prolonged  support  of  Rakosi 
and  Gero.3  A  few  days  later,  on  19  November,  Pravda  attacked  Tito  for  his 
incorrect  appraisal  of  the  Hungarian  events,  and  repeated  the  attack  four 
days  later,4  accusing  him  of  trying  to  weaken  the  bonds  uniting  the  socialist 
camp  and  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  other  communist  parties,  and 
reproaching  him  for  accepting  western  aid.  ‘It  is  obvious  that  the  aid 
received  from  capitalist  states,  primarily  from  the  United  States,  is  very 
important  to  the  Jugoslav  economy.  But  if  aid  from  capitalist  countries  is 
essential  for  the  Jugoslav  economy,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  such  a  road  has 
some  specific  advantage.  All  countries  of  the  camp  of  socialism  cannot  rely 
on  such  aid.  They  cannot  build  their  policy  on  aid  from  the  imperialists.’ 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  i33~5>  268-70. 

2  Pravda,  8  November  1956;  there  is  an  English  text  in  Zinner,  National  Communism,  pp.  509  sqq. 

3  For  Tito’s  speech,  ibid.,  pp.  516-41.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  548  sqq. 
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In  a  speech  on  6  December,  Kardelj  explicitly  approved  the  Workers’ 
Councils  in  Hungary,  at  that  time  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  Kadar’s 
government. 

On  26  February  1957  the  Jugoslav  foreign  minister  Popovic  announced 
that  the  Soviet  government  had  postponed  the  credits  for  an  aluminium 
plant  promised  in  1956  (to  be  provided  jointly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic),  and  had  also  withheld  other  credits.  The 
Jugoslavs,  he  said,  had  not  been  content  with  the  assertion  that  what  had 
happened  in  Hungary  was  a  counter-revolution  prepared  by  western 
imperialism,  but  had  tried  to  understand  those  events.  Stalinism  had  done 
‘incomparably  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  socialism  than  all  the  imperialist 
conspiracies  put  together’,  to  which  Pravda 1  replied  that  this  was  ‘a  mon¬ 
strous  and  outrageous  calumny’.  Moscow,  Popovic  declared,  was  using 
ideological  differences  as  a  means  of  exerting  pressure  on  state  relations, 
whereas  authentic  internationalism  required  complete  independence  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  To  Moscow’s  charge  that  Jugoslav  deviations 
from  Marxism-Leninism  were  bound  to  affect  its  foreign  policy,  the 
Jugoslavs  replied  that  what  Moscow  was  asking  for  was  not  co-operation 
but  capitulation. 

Soviet  and  Soviet-inspired  attacks  on  Jugoslavia,  designed  to  discredit 
‘national  communism’  and  so  promote  the  re-consolidation  of  the  com¬ 
munist  bloc,  reached  their  peak  during  Kadar’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  March 
1957,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  communist  party  condemned 
Marshal  Tito  for  his  support  of  the  ‘renegade  Imre  Nagy’,  and  Bulganin 
asserted  that  ‘Nagy  and  his  group  received  practical  support  from  the 
Jugoslav  leaders’. 

These  exchanges  were  followed  by  a  lull  in  which  Belgrade,  ever  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  need  to  maintain  a  balance,  had  time  to  consider  whether  it  had 
not  moved  too  far  from  the  Soviet  side,  and  the  movement  in  the  other 
direction  was  no  doubt  reinforced  by  the  outcry  raised  in  the  United 
States  against  Tito’s  proposed  visit  to  that  country,  which  the  Marshal  then 
called  off.  Internal  considerations  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  for 
Djilas’  views  might  have  been  taken  as  a  warning  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  liberal  attitude.  A  further  impulse  was  given  by  the  fall  of  Molotov 
and  Kaganovich  from  their  positions  of  power,  since  they  had,  with  some 
reason,  been  regarded  as  consistent  opponents  of  reconciliation,  and  Tito 
was  not  unwilling  to  support  Khrushchev  against  them  and  thus  demon¬ 
strate  that  his  policy  of  relaxation  was  more  successful  than  theirs. 

In  July  Kardelj  and  Rankovic  visited  the  Soviet  Union  where  they  met 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  on  their  return  from  their  visit  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  Khrushchev  announced  that  the  agreement  on  the  aluminium 
plant  would  be  carried  out.  At  the  beginning  of  August  Khrushchev  and 

1  Pravda,  n  March  1957. 
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Tito  met  in  Bucharest  and  the  joint  statement  they  issued,  which  referred 
to  the  unity  and  fraternal  co-operation  of  all  communist  and  workers’ 
parties,  announced  that  both  countries  would  endeavour  to  remove 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  relations.  (This,  like  the  offer  of  a  $2  million 
credit  to  Hungary  earlier  in  the  year,  did  not  prevent  the  Jugoslav  govern¬ 
ment  from  continuing  to  give  aid  and  shelter  to  refugees  from  that  country.) 

On  10  September  Gomulka  arrived  in  Belgrade,  and  the  joint  statement 
issued  on  1 6  September  announced  Marshal  Tito’s  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  frontier  as  final.  The  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  bilateral 
relations  carried  less  weight  than  the  recognition  of  Soviet  leadership  in 
the  formula  of ‘proletarian  internationalism’. 

In  Belgrade  the  Federal  German  ambassador  expressed  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  concern  at  Jugoslavia’s  support  for  Poland’s  frontier  claim,  given 
for  the  first  time  since  1948. 

The  improvement  in  Jugoslavia’s  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  was 
given  further  emphasis  in  October  by  Belgrade’s  recognition  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (Pieck’s  daughter  was  appointed  the  first  German 
ambassador  to  Jugoslavia),  following  the  resumption  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  trade  negotiations  which  had  been  suspended  on  6  February  because 
of  Ulbricht’s  insistence  that  the  agreements  should  be  signed  ‘at  govern¬ 
ment  level’.  This  was  not,  in  principle,  a  new  departure,  since  during  his 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1956  Marshal  Tito  had  stated  that  his  views  on 
the  two  Germanies  coincided  with  those  of  his  hosts.  The  delay  was  no 
doubt  due  to  Jugoslav  reluctance  to  alienate  the  United  States,  and 
recognition  was  probably  part  of  the  bargain  struck  at  Bucharest.  The 
Jugoslavs  may  possibly  have  calculated  that  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
desire  for  reconciliation  would  promote  the  chances  of  a  more  liberal  policy 
generally  throughout  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  foresaw  the  prompt  reaction  from  Bonn,  which  broke  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  since  the  Federal  German  government  had  not  made 
Moscow’s  recognition  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  a  bar  to 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  More  seriously,  this  German  move  was 
followed  by  a  hint  from  Washington  that  aid  to  Jugoslavia  might  have  to 
be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  changed  situation.  So  far  as  foreign 
policy  was  concerned,  Jugoslavia  seemed  to  be  once  more  working  in 
harmony  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and,  in  recognition  of  this,  the  ideological 
polemics  were  dropped,  and  it  was  understood  that  Marshal  Tito  would 
attend  the  anniversary  celebrations  in  Moscow. 

What  had  appeared  to  be  a  peace  settlement  was,  however,  soon 
revealed  as  no  more  than  a  brief  truce.  The  renewal  of  the  Soviet-Jugoslav 
dispute  followed  the  visit  to  Jugoslavia  in  October  of  the  Soviet  defence 
minister,  Marshal  Zhukov,  and  the  receipt  in  Belgrade  of  the  draft  of  the 
declaration  to  be  made  at  the  forthcoming  celebrations  in  Moscow  by  the 
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leaders  of  communist  parties  in  countries  where  they  ruled.  It  was  believed 
that  the  purpose  of  Zhukov’s  visit  was  to  persuade  Marshal  Tito  to  adhere 
to  the  Warsaw  treaty.  Similarly,  the  draft  declaration,  if  signed  by  the 
Jugoslavs,  would  have  placed  them  irrevocably  in  the  Soviet  camp:  it  had 
a  marked  cold-war  tone,  with  its  references  to  ‘aggressive  imperialist  circles 
in  the  United  States’,  to  imperialist  intervention  in  Hungary,  to  ‘bellicose 
imperialist  maniacs’,  to  the  need  to  strengthen  the  Warsaw  treaty;  while 
oblique  condemnation  of  the  Jugoslav  position  was  implied  in  the  emphasis 
on  revisionism  as  the  main  danger,  and  by  the  hint  at  the  desirability  of  a 
new  organization  on  the  lines  of  the  dissolved  Cominform.  These  were 
matters  of  substance  on  which  Tito  held  out,  since  his  entire  position  in 
foreign  affairs  rested  on  the  argument  that  the  alignment  of  the  powers  in 
two  hostile  camps  was  prejudicial  to  peace  and  international  co-operation, 
while  association  in  a  new  Cominform  would  have  lost  him  support  at 
home.  Hence  there  was  no  great  surprise  when  the  Marshal  announced 
that  indisposition  would  prevent  his  participation  in  the  celebrations, 
although  his  two  most  prominent  colleagues,  Kardelj  and  Rankovic,  made 
the  journey  to  Moscow. 


II.  WESTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

The  process  of  consolidation  which  took  place  in  eastern  Europe  during 
1957  was  paralleled  by  similar  developments  in  the  west,  although  here 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  progress,  although  probably  not  funda¬ 
mentally  more  serious,  are  more  immediately  apparent.  Just  as  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  though  the  revolution  in  Hungary  might  disrupt  the 
foundations  of  Soviet  policy,  so  in  the  west  there  was  a  distinct  possibility 
that  the  Suez  war  would  disrupt  the  Atlantic  alliance.  On  27  November 
the  Canadian  minister  of  external  affairs  expressed  the  view  that  British 
policy  in  Egypt  had  brought  the  Commonwealth  to  the  ‘verge  of  dissolu¬ 
tion’.1  A  few  days  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  meeting 
in  December  1956,  the  Secretary  General  of  N.A.T.O.,  Lord  Ismay, 
stated  that  events  in  the  Middle  East  ‘had  provoked  the  biggest  rift  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  since  its  inception’.2  The  aftermath  of  Suez  was  also 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  chairman,  Professor  Martino,  when,  in  opening 
the  ministerial  session  of  the  Council  on  11  December,  he  said:  ‘Our 
efforts  to  achieve  closer  relations  strictly  within  the  N.A.T.O.  framework 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  defence  machinery,  will  obviously  be  insufficient 
if  we  allow  serious  differences  to  arise  between  members  with  respect  to 
other  problems.’  The  same  point  was  repeated  even  more  bluntly  at  the 
end  of  his  speech.  ‘The  anxieties  through  which  we  have  passed’,  he 
said,  ‘have  shown  us  we  must  be  willing  to  fulfil  our  duties  towards  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  29  November  1956.  2  Ibid,  11  December  1956. 
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organization  by  bearing  in  mind,  at  all  times,  that  no  action  should  be 
undertaken  by  a  member  country  that  might  endanger  our  solidarity.’1 

In  view  of  the  situation  obtaining  in  December  1956,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  foremost  objective  of  the  Atlantic  council  meeting  was  ‘to  re¬ 
establish  western  solidarity  and  to  ensure  that  the  crisis  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance  brought  about  by  the  Anglo-French  intervention  in  Egypt’  was 
not  repeated.2  But  the  obstacles  and  mutual  suspicions  were  too  great  to 
be  smoothed  over  by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  exchange  on  the  minis¬ 
terial  level,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  alliance  which  formed  the 
basis  of  N.A.T.O.  had  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  could  ‘only  slowly 
recover’.3  In  the  first  place,  so  long  at  least  as  the  evacuation  of  the  canal 
zone  was  not  completed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  act,  as 
some  parties  in  England  and  France  apparently  expected  them  to  act,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.4  Hopes  that  the  United  States  would  con¬ 
sent  to  a  meeting  between  Eisenhower,  Eden  and  Mollet  were  quickly 
dashed;  ‘at  the  moment’,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler  averred  at  the  end  of  November, 
‘we  could  not  be  more  coldly  treated’,  and  reports  of  an  early  conference 
were  officially  disavowed  in  American  governmental  circles.5  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  discontent  with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States’ 
administration  was  slow  in  abating,  and  on  27  November  a  motion  was 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  more  than  a  hundred  government 
supporters,  representing  nearly  one-third  of  the  Conservative  party, 
deploring  ‘the  attitude  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  gravely 
endangering  the  Atlantic  alliance’.6  Even  later,  when  there  seemed  in 
American  eyes  to  be  some  danger  that  the  United  States  might  be  left  to 
‘go  it  alone’  in  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East  against  Russian  infiltration, 
Mr.  Dulles  made  it  plain  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  co-operation 
with  England  and  France  was  not  wanted.  ‘Personally’,  he  said,  ‘if  I  were 
an  American  boy,  as  you  put  it,  going  to  fight  in  the  Middle  East,  I  would 
rather  not  have  a  Britisher  and  a  Frenchman,  one  on  my  right  hand  and 
one  on  my  left.  I  think  I  would  be  a  lot  safer  under  different  conditions 
than  that.’7 

1  Nato  Letter ,  1  January  1957.  2  Times,  7  December  1956. 

3  Thus  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian, 
7  May  1957. 

4  This  was  made  plain  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  himself.  The  United  States,  he  said,  had  differed 
from  Britain  and  France  (on  one  specific  point,  and  until  this  point  is  settled  ...  I  think  that  any 
meeting  of  ours  would  make  it  appear  that  we  were  going  off  on  to  some  other  subjects  .  .  .’ 
{Times,  15  November  1956). 

5  Times,  28  November  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  29  November  1956. 

6  Ibid.,  28  November  1956.  Recriminations  were  carried  further  when  the  House  of  Lords 
debated  the  question  a  fortnight  later,  particularly  by  Lord  Bruce,  who  got  much  vocal  suppoi  t 
from  the  Conservative  benches  when  he  said  that  the  last  thing  we  should  do  was  to  stand  in  a 
white  sheet  and  fawn  on  America’  (ibid.,  12  December  1956). 

7  Ibid.,  26  January  1957.  It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  speaking  of ‘as  things  are 
today— I  hope  they  will  change’,  and  that  he  was  not  casting  any  reflection  on  the  valour  of 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  government  in  Great  Britain  on 
10  January  1957  and  the  supersession  of  Eden  by  Macmillan  as  prime 
minister,  constituted  an  important  turning-point  which  made  it  possible 
to  put  Anglo-American  relations  on  a  better  footing,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Bermuda  Conference  of  21-24  March  1957.  It  was  not,  however, 
only  a  question  of  dissonance  between  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  also  open  rifts  between  the  western 
European  countries.  France  was  critical  of  ‘culpable,  if  excusable,  British 
weakness’,  resentful  that  England  had  given  ‘way  before  American  pressure 
more  easily  than  France’,  and  fearful  lest  the  British  government,  in  its 
haste  to  get  back  into  America’s  good  books,  might  act  unilaterally,  and, 
if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  its  partner  in  the  Suez  adventure.1  German 
opinion,  also,  had  not  got  over  the  shock  of  the  Suez  action,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  miss  the  opportunity  for  self-righteousness  which  it  offered. 
For  Germans,  for  whom  the  position  in  Europe  naturally  had  first  priority, 
the  Suez  war  betokened  a  criminally  frivolous  weakening  of  the  European 
front,  in  pursuit  of  extraneous  interests,  and  they  watched  its  failure  with¬ 
out  regret,  and  in  some  instances  perhaps  even  with  Schadenfreude.  More¬ 
over,  the  events  of  the  autumn  only  served  to  show  how  far,  in  other  respects, 
British  and  German  interests  were  out  of  step  :2  in  Washington  Britain  and 
Germany  were  ‘competing  for  the  position  of  Ally  No.  T  of  the  United 
States,  in  Europe  the  various  plans  for  economic  integration3  turned  on  the 
question  whether  Britain  or  Germany  was  ‘to  be  the  leading  power  and 
the  determining  influence  in  western  Europe’,  while  Germans  of  all  per¬ 
suasions,  government  and  opposition  alike,  were  profoundly  anxious  about 
the  implications  of  British  military  planning.4 

Another  factor  giving  rise  to  tension  among  the  western  allies  was  the 
unfavourable  economic  climate,  which  affected  England  and  France  far 
more  severely  than  the  German  Federal  Republic.  The  British  decision  to 
make  cuts  in  the  armed  forces  was  dictated,  in  part  at  least,  by  economic 
considerations;5  and  the  same  factor  led  to  a  revival  of  the  dispute  about 
support  costs  which  had  embittered  Anglo-German  relations  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.6  Economic  differences  were,  however,  not  confined  to  defence 
finances.  Whereas  the  west  German  gold  and  dollar  reserves  had  climbed 
from  $3-1  billions  at  the  beginning  of  1956  to  a  record  figure  of  $4-4  billions 

British  and  French  troops.  Nevertheless  his  much  publicized  remark  was  ill  received  in  England 
and  France. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  9  November  1956;  Sunday  Times,  11  November  1956. 

2  Gf.  the  review  by  Sebastian  HafFner  in  Observer,  5  May  1957. 

3  Cf.  below,  pp.  228  sqq. 

4  Cf.  below,  pp.  223  sqq.  Differences  over  defence  policy  were  the  main  item  on  the  agenda 
when  Mr.  Macmillan  visited  Bonn  in  May  1957;  cf.  Times,  7  May  1957. 

5  Gf.  below,  p.  225. 

6  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  209-11.  The  negotiations  over  support  costs  went  on  from  14 
January  to  2  March;  for  the  outcome  cf.  below,  p.  226,  n.  2. 
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at  the  beginning  of  1957,  and  the  west  German  credit  balance  in  E.P.U. 
had  increased  at  the  same  rate,  the  resources  of  other  members  of  N.A.T.O. 
were  strained  to  the  utmost.1  France,  in  particular,  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
financial  crisis,  which  in  June  1957  compelled  the  new  government  under 
Bourges-Maunoury  to  suspend  measures  for  trade  liberalization  and  to 
impose  controls  on  credit.2  Already  in  April  it  was  necessary  for  the  French 
government  to  envisage  defence  cuts  totalling  £ 100  million,  as  part  of  the 
overall  plan  to  save  £250  million,  which  meant  in  practice  that  the  French 
army  in  Algeria  could  only  be  maintained  at  its  existing  strength  by  the 
reduction  of  forces  elsewhere.3  For  France,  as  for  England,  the  balance  of 
payments  question  was  a  major  factor  in  political  calculations,4  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  were  affected  also.  Since,  in  the  view  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation,  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  inflationary  situation  which  afflicted  western  Europe  was  the 
disequilibrium  caused  by  the  enormous  German  credit  within  the  European 
Payments  Union,  it  was  not  surprising  that  criticism  of  western  Germany  was 
rife.5  Nor  was  this  criticism  allayed  by  Dr.  Adenauer’s  pointed  comparison 
between  the  financial  health  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  still  less  by  the 
way  Herr  Strauss  ‘exulted  in  what  he  described  as  the  former  victors 
queueing  up  at  Germany’s  cash  desk’.6  It  was  widely  thought,  in  spite  of 
denials  in  Bonn,  that  the  Federal  Republic  was  doing  its  best  to  make 
economic  capital  out  of  the  political  difficulties  of  its  friends,  and  embarking 
on  a  full-scale  trade  offensive.7  Adenauer’s  visit  to  Persia  in  March  1957 
was  seen  as  opening  the  way  for  ‘large-scale  west  German  penetration  of 
the  Middle  East’;  Germany,  it  appeared,  was  seizing  the  opportunity 
created  by  the  Suez  war  and  its  repercussions  in  the  Arab  world  to  secure 
a  stake  in  the  Persian  oilfields.8  Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  this 
policy  was  being  pursued  in  conjunction  with  E.N.I.,  the  Italian  state  oil 
authority,  which  also  showed  no  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  Anglo- 
French  difficulties  in  order  to  negotiate  an  oil  agreement  with  Persia  on 
terms  favourable  to  the  latter.  This  agreement  could  not  fail  ‘to  raise 
difficulties  between  the  Italian  government  and  allied  governments,  parti¬ 
cularly  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whose  interests  in  Middle  East 
oil’  were  seriously  affected;  and  there  were  reports  at  a  later  date  that 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  8  January  1957. 

2  Times,  18  and  28  June  1957. 

3  Observer,  21  April  1957. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  6  May  1957. 

5  One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  was  Sir  Leslie  Rowan,  the  representative  of  the  British 
government  on  the  working  group;  cf.  Times,  21  June  1957. 

6  Ibid.,  4  September  1957. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1 957- 

8  Thus  achieving  an  old  German  ambition  in  which,  as  The  Times  pointed  out  (1  April  1957), 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  ‘Imperial  and  Nazi  predecessors’  had  failed. 
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Washington  was  applying  pressure  on  the  Italian  government  to  modify  it.1 
President  Gronchi’s  pro-Arab  views  on  Middle  East  policy,  which  were 
shared  by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Democrat  party,  were  no  secret,  and 
marked  the  distance  between  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other.2 

Against  this  background  of  mutual  suspicion  it  is  not  surprising  that 
progress  in  overcoming  the  disarray  in  the  western  alliance  was  halting. 
When,  in  December  1956,  Great  Britain  broached  a  plan  for  a  ‘Grand 
Design’  for  Europe,  criticism  was  sharp,  and  it  was  maintained  and  even 
amplified  when  the  proposals  were  more  fully  discussed  in  May  1957. 3 
Both  the  manner  and  the  timing  of  the  British  plan  were  attacked;  but, 
more  fundamentally,  European  critics  suspected  ‘Britain  of  some  new  form 
of  aggrandisement  to  retrieve  the  international  prestige  lost  since  Suez’.4 
The  very  title  ‘Grand  Design’,  borrowed  from  the  Due  de  Sully,  recalled 
unwelcome  precedents.*  The  essence  of  the  British  plan  lay  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  single  parliament  embracing  all  the  Atlantic  Treaty  powers; 
the  British  government,  according  to  their  delegate,  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore, 
‘was  convinced  that  the  European  community  should  develop  as  part  of 
the  Atlantic  community’.6  This  view,  however,  was  uncongenial  to  those 
European  countries — France,  Germany  and  Italy  to  the  fore — which  were 
already  engaged  in  plans  for  co-operation,  and  which  argued  forcibly  that 
it  was  essential  ‘to  achieve  first  a  European  community  before  creating  a 
single  assembly  for  the  Atlantic  community’.7  Furthermore,  it  was  doubted 
how  far  N.A.T.O.,  the  role  of  which  inevitably  was  primarily  military,  was 
suitable  as  a  framework,  partly  because  it  would  make  it  impossible  for 
countries,  such  as  Switzerland  and  Austria,  which  were  committed  to 
neutrality,  to  join,  but  more  particularly  because  it  was  feared  that  the 

1  Times,  28  March  and  6  September  1957.  The  effect  of  the  new  agreement  was  that  ‘between 
70  and  75  per  cent  of  the  oil  revenues  would  accrue  to  the  Persian  government,  and  only  25  to 
30  per  cent  to  E.N.I.  It  would,  therefore,  represent  a  major  change  in  the  50-50  split  of  revenues 
.  .  .  that  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  .  .  .  almost  certainly  lead  to  immediate 
demands  from  all  oil-producing  countries  for  a  corresponding  revision  of  their  existing  agree- 
ments.  2  Qp  Manchester  Guardian,  15  April  1957. 

3  Cf.  ibid.,  13  December  1956  and  30  April  1957. 

4  Ibid.,  2  May  1957;  Times,  4  May  1957. 

5  Cf.  Max  Beloff  in  The  Times,  16  May  1957:  ‘The  “Grand  Design”  which  the  Due  de  Sully 
attributed  to  his  late  master,  Henry  IV  of  France,  was  one  for  a  European  confederation  which, 
by  bringing  about  peace  in  Europe,  would  make  it  possible  to  resume  the  struggle  with  the  in¬ 
fidel  Turk.  But  behind  this  overt  objective  was  another  which  historians  have  always  taken  to 
have  bulked  larger  in  Sully  s  mind:  a  European  confederation  of  the  type  he  envisaged  would 
have  diminished  the  power  and  prestige  of  France’s  principal  rival,  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  who  in  the  contemporary  scene  represents  the  infidel — what  worries  people 
is  whether  the  British  government  may  not  have  an  equivalent  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  mind, 
whether,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  hope  is  not  to  hinder  the  further  unification  of  “little  Europe” 

.  .  .  by  forcing  its  institutions  into  a  looser  framework,  embracing  countries  which  do  not  accept 
the  merging  of  sovereignties  as  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.’  6  Ibid.,  2  May  1957. 

Thus  the  Italian  delegate.  Signor  Pisanelli;  Manchester  Guardian,  10  May  1957;  cf.  ibid., 

4  May  1957,  for  the  charge  that  Britain  was  ‘impeding  unity’. 
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United  States,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Canada,  might  play  a  predominant 
role.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  enabled  to  follow  a  policy 
of  balance  of  power,  playing  off  against  each  other  the  European  and  the 
North  American  countries.1  If  these  arguments  from  the  European  side, 
and  still  more  the  suspicions  which  underlay  them,  were  sufficient  to 
wreck  the  plan,  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  was  reluctant  to  see 
N.A.T.O.  acting  as  a  political  block  or  in  a  way  which  could  be  so  regarded 
by  other  nations  either  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  O.E.E.C.2  For  all 
these  reasons  the  British  project  was  allowed  to  lapse;  and,  failing  common 
action,  the  western  countries  turned  instead  to  bilateral  conversations  and 
bilateral  agreements  as  a  means  of  restoring  good  relations.  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  the  series  of  exchanges  which  took  place  in  the  early  months 
°f  *957  was  no  substitute  for  a  concerted  policy;  but  since  the  latter  seemed 
unattainable,  they  served  at  least  to  fill  the  gap  and  gradually  brought 
about  a  return  to  normal. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  the  new  British  government,  formed  on  10 
January  after  the  resignation  of  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  which  made  no  secret 
of  its  intention  to  make  the  improvement  of  relations  with  the  United 
States  the  first  object  of  its  foreign  policy.  As  a  first  step  the  minister  of 
defence,  Mr.  Sandys,  was  sent  to  Washington  at  the  end  of  January;  and 
though  little  positive  appears  to  have  been  achieved,  the  visit  helped  to 
break  the  ice.  Mr.  Sandys  was  followed  to  Washington  on  25  February  by 
the  French  premier  and  foreign  minister,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr. 
Macmillan  and  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  met  M.  Mollet  and  M.  Pineau  in  Paris. 
Later  in  March  the  British  prime  minister  and  foreign  secretary  flew  to 
Bermuda  for  a  conference  with  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles. 
This  meeting  was  followed  by  talks  between  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Dr. 
Adenauer  in  Bonn  between  7  and  9  May,  and  later  in  the  same  month  the 
German  chancellor  visited  President  Eisenhower  in  Washington.  Thus 
through  a  series  of  exchanges  between  the  principal  parties,  some  co¬ 
ordination  of  policy,  or  at  least  the  ventilation  of  points  of  view,  was 
achieved ;  but  so  far  as  a  common  front  was  re-established,  it  was  more  the 
consequence  of  anxiety  about  the  future  of  the  Middle  East,  and  of  renewed 
tension  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  events  in  Hungary,  than  of  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose.  So  far  as  policy  towards  Soviet  Russia  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  agree  in  general  terms ;  but  in  other  respects  the  communiques 
issued  after  the  conversations  were  often  more  illuminating  for  what  they 
left  unsaid  than  for  what  they  said.  The  United  States,  with  one  eye  on  the 
Arab  states,  was  chary  of  associating  itself  too  intimately  with  England 
and  France;3  it  was  also  aware  that  in  both  countries  the  hope  was  still 
cherished  of  escaping  somehow  or  other  from  American  apron-strings  by 

1  Ibid.,  2  and  16  May  1957. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  8  December  1956.  3  New  York  Times,  24  February  1957. 
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creating,  in  the  words  of  M.  Mollet,  ‘a  united  Europe  acting  as  a  world 
force,  not  neutral  but  independent’,  standing  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.1  But  such  dreams  were  unrealistic,  in  view  of 
the  military  and  financial  dependence  of  both  countries  on  America ;  and  the 
British  government  was  not  slow  to  see  where  its  interests  lay.  At  the 
Bermuda  conference  in  March  it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  should 
make  available  certain  guided  missiles  for  use  by  British  forces.2  But 
although  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  restoration  of  friendly 
contacts,  commentators  were  well  aware  of  the  limits  of  Arnglo-American 
co-operation.3  In  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  in  particular,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that,  although  they  may  have  ‘increased  the  possibility  of  common 
policies’,  the  talks  ‘did  not  lead  to  any  agreement’,  either  oral  or  written.4 
More  serious  was  the  fact  that,  in  Paris,  the  Anglo-American  discussions 
were  viewed  with  suspicion,  particularly  as  the  conversations  between 
M.  Mollet  and  Mr.  Macmillan  and  between  M.  Mollet  and  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  led  to  no  more  than  partial  agreement.5  The  unwillingness  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  a  tripartite  meeting  seemed  to  portend  the 
exclusion  of  France  from  the  direction  of  the  western  alliance,  and  together 
with  American  reserves  regarding  French  plans  for  ‘Eurafrica’,  led  to  the 
belief  that  France  was  being  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  The  result,  it  was  argued,  was  that  while  England  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  retain  its  position  as  the  ‘first  ally’  of  the  United 
States,  France  was  gravitating  towards  a  German  alliance;  in  either  event 
Anglo-French  relations  were  deteriorating.6  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Anglo-German  relations  were  concerned,  it  was  admitted  that  ‘a  serious 
worsening’  had  taken  place,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Macmillan  to  visit 
Bonn  between  7  and  9  May  was  regarded  primarily  as  an  attempt  to  allay 
‘widespread  criticism  and  suspicion’  in  Germany  and  to  avert  ‘an  internal 
crisis  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation’.7  But  although  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan’s  visit  ‘achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success’,  it  was  also  observed  that 
it  was  by  no  means  evident  to  what  extent  the  points  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  cleared  up;8  rather,  they  appeared  to  have  been 
‘smoothed  over’,  and  their  solution  left  to  the  future.9 

1  Journal  Officiel,  1957,  p.  216. 

2  Cf.  the  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  Documents,  1957,  p.  382. 

3  Cf.  an  article  under  this  title  in  Frankfurter  Allg.  Jeilung,  27  March  1957. 

4  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  27  and  28  March  1957.  French  comment  regarded  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  ‘as  an  inexpensive  gesture  made  by  the  United  States 
to  its  British  ally,  as  compensation  for  a  refusal’  ( Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  March  1957). 

5  New  York  Times,  23  March  1957.  For  the  divergence  of  views  between  Britain  and  France, 
cf.  Observer,  10  March  1957. 

6  Cf.  the  article  ‘Unies  et  cependant  divis^es’  by  Michel  Debri  in  Combat,  24  April  1957. 

7  Cf.  Suddeutsche  feitung,  17  April  1957;  New  York  Times,  17  April  and  6  May  1957;  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  20  April  1957;  Times,  6  May  1957. 

8  Financial  Times,  9  May  1957;  Scotsman,  10  May  1957. 

9  Manchester  Guardian  and  Frankfurter  Allg.  Jeitung,  to  May  1957. 
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It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  by  the  end  of  May  1957,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  western  alliance  was  much  improved.  To  get  a  realistic  estimate  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made,  the  measure  must  not  be  an  ideal  conception 
of  what  the  alliance  might  have  been,  but  the  state  of  tension  and  mutual 
distrust  in  the  days  immediately  after  the  Suez  operation  six  months 
earlier.  It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  the  deficiencies  of  the  alliance,  and 
many  would  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Gaitskell’s  stricture  that  ‘it  makes  little 
sense  to  have  a  purely  military  alliance,  if  you  have  no  common  foreign 
policy’  but  it  was  also  true  that  the  worst  was  over.  So  far  as  points  of  sub¬ 
stance  were  concerned,  the  communiques  produced  little  new ;  rather  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  ‘frankness  permitted  to  old  friends’,  the  tone  of 
‘cordiality’  infusing  the  discussions,  and  the  restoration  of  ‘an  atmosphere 
which  reflected  the  long-standing  and  friendly  ties  between  the  two 
countries’.2  In  the  circumstances  this  was  a  positive  achievement;  but  the 
fact  remained  that  it  implied  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  unsatisfactory 
equilibrium  of  pre-Suez  days,  and  that  most  of  the  problems  which  had 
beset  the  western  alliance  in  that  period  were  still  outstanding.3 

Unexpected  and  disconcerting,  if  of  only  secondary  importance,  was  the 
revival  at  the  height  of  the  Suez  crisis  of  the  old  conflict  between  Italy  and 
Austria  over  the  South  Tirol,  where  it  was  complained  that  the  Italian 
authorities  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  De  Gasperi-Gruber 
agreement  of  1 946.  In  October  1 956,  on  the  eve  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  agreement,  these  complaints  were  taken  up  by  the  Austrian  chancellor, 
Herr  Raab ;  but  more  serious  were  the  activities  within  the  province  of  the 
extremist  Volkspartei ,  which,  in  preparation  for  the  elections  to  the  regional 
parliament,  set  out  to  impose  ‘itself  upon  the  German-speaking  population 
with  intimidatory  methods  which  suggest  a  Nazi  origin’.4  The  Italian 
reaction  was  firm ;  but  Vienna  maintained  its  claim,  voiced  again  by  the 
Austrian  foreign  minister  in  1957,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  inhabitants,  and  the  question  remained  to  trouble  the  future.5 

Less  localized  and  more  likely  to  impair  relations  within  the  western 
alliance  was  the  question  of  Spain  and  its  admission  to  N.A.T.O.  which 
had  never  been  far  below  the  surface  since  Dulles’s  visit  to  Franco  at  the 
end  of  1 955. 6  When  the  issue  was  raised — perhaps  rather  tactlessly  for 
those  with  memories  of  Hitlerite  days — by  the  west  German  government 
in  April  1957,  it  immediately  provoked  strong  objections  from  Norway, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  other  Scandinavian  members  of  N.A.T.O.  and  of 
Belgium;  and  since  only  one  dissenting  vote  was  necessary  to  block  the 
admittance  of  a  new  state,  it  had  to  be  dropped,  although  it  was  thought 

1  Alanchester  Guardian,  8  December  1 956.  2  Cf.  Documents,  1957,  PP>  375>  3®1*  386. 

3  For  the  position  down  to  July  1956;  cf.  Survey,  I955_56,  PP-  202  sqq. 

4  Times,  18  September  1956;  Manchester  Guardian,  1  and  19  October  1956. 

5  Times,  6  August  1957.  6  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  P- 
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that  the  United  States  was  in  sympathy  with  the  German  move.1  On  the 
other  hand,  the  question  of  American  troops  in  Iceland,  which  had  also 
given  rise  to  difficulties  in  the  previous  year,2  was  settled  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily  by  an  agreement  in  December  1956  by  which  the  Icelandic  autho¬ 
rities,  considering  that  ‘Russia’s  present  policies,  particularly  in  Hungary, 
showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  still  a  dangerous  threat  to  western 
security’,  consented  to  the  continued  American  operation  of  the  strategic 
air  base  at  Keflavik.3 4 5  More  important  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Saar 
question,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  bad  blood  between  France  and 
Germany  in  the  post-war  years.  The  agreements,  signed  in  Luxembourg 
on  17  October  1956  and  ratified  in  Paris  on  12  December,  came  into  force 
on  1  January  1957. 4  Their  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer’s  words,  they  marked  the  settlement  of  the  problems  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  Franco-German  understanding,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  more 
active  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  European  institutions  ;s  but  they 
were  also  significant,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  growing  estrangement 
between  Britain  and  France  after  the  collapse  of  the  Suez  adventure,  as  a 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Franco-German  entente ,  which  was  to 
be  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  post-Suez  period. 

Other  long-standing  issues  continued,  however,  to  impair  the  harmony  of 
the  alliance.  The  one  was  French  policy  in  North  Africa,  which  brought  it  in¬ 
to  conflict  with  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  other  was  British  policy 
in  Cyprus.  Already  in  December  1956,  the  French  premier,  while  expressly 
disclaiming  any  intention  of  questioning  the  need  for  an  Atlantic  alliance, 
had  expressed  the  view  that  it  would  not  serve  France’s  purposes  unless  it 
established  ‘a  solidarity  extending  beyond  the  territories  it  was  created  to 
protect’,  and  unless  each  member  was  able  to  count  on  its  partners’  aid 
in  defence  of  its  essential  interests.6  This  was  a  clear  intimation  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  lesser  degree  to  Great  Britain,  that  France  expected 
support  for  its  policies  in  North  Africa.  But  the  United  States,  anxious  to 
avoid  any  steps  which  might  alienate  the  Moslem  world,  was  obliged  to 
take  a  wider  view;  and  the  terse  language  of  the  joint  Franco- American 
communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  M.  Mollet’s  visit  to  Washington7 

1  The  Norwegian  premier  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  ‘only  weaken  N.A.T.O.  if 
Spain  is  admitted’.  Cf.  Times,  io  April  1957;  Manchester  Guardian,  29  April  1957.  Meanwhile  the 
United  States  granted  Franco  aid  amounting  to  $25  million,  and  General  Twining,  United 
States  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  inspecting  American  air  bases  under  construction  in  Spain,  spoke  of 
the  ‘strengthening  friendship’  which  had  developed;  Times,  24  April  1957. 

2  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  211. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  7  December  1956;  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  665-72. 

4  Times,  29  October  and  13  December  1956,  2  January  1957. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  1  October  1956;  cf.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  700-1. 

6  Aianchester  Guardian,  21  December  1956. 

7  It  stated  simply  that  M.  Mollet  ‘reviewed  the  French  program  for  Algeria’;  Documents 
r957>  P-  376- 
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indicates  that  President  Eisenhower  was  unable  to  endorse  everything 
which  the  French  premier  had  propounded  about  Algeria.  Later,  the 
United  States  announced  that,  in  concert  with  Great  Britain,  it  had 
decided  to  supply  arms  to  Tunisia  for  defensive  purposes.1  This  Anglo- 
American  decision,  with  which  the  French  government  declined  ‘to  asso¬ 
ciate  itself’,  was  denounced  by  the  French  premier  as  a  ‘hostile  gesture’, 
which  had  aroused  resentment  in  France  and  created  a  grave  situation;  it 
was  not  his  government’s  intention,  he  added,  to  compromise  ‘more  than 
has  already  been  done,  what  remains  of  the  Atlantic  pact’,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  suggest  that,  if  there  were  no  change  in  British  and  American 
attitudes,  the  Atlantic  alliance  would  soon  ‘fall  into  dust’.2  In  fact,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Anglo-American  desire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  forcing 
Tunisia,  and  perhaps  other  African  states,  into  Soviet  arms  was  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  French  determination  to  isolate  and  crush  the  Algerian 
rebellion. 

The  situation  in  Cyprus,  where  Great  Britain  found  itself  in  a  position 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  was  also  a  strain  on  the 
Atlantic  alliance.  Ever  since  the  deportation  of  archbishop  Makarios  in 
March  1956  conditions  in  Cyprus  had  deteriorated;3  but  the  end  of  the 
Suez  war,  bringing  in  its  wake  a  clearer  realization  of  the  inevitability  of  an 
adjustment  of  Britain’s  role  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East, 
offered  a  new  opportunity  for  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  of 
terrorism  and  counter-terrorism. 

A  first  step  was  the  publication,  on  19  December  1956,  of  the  so-called 
‘Radcliffe  proposals’4,  which  marked,  in  official  American  opinion,  at 
least  ‘an  abandonment  of  previous  British  intransigence’.5  Nevertheless 
the  Radcliffe  proposals,  although  accepted  by  the  British  government  as 
representing  ‘a  fair  balance  between  the  different  and  often  conflicting 
interests’  involved,  expressly  excluded  the  question  of  ultimate  self- 
determination;6  and  the  terms  upon  which  the  ‘eventual  status  of  the 


1  Ibid.,  p.  417.  The  operative  reason  for  the  decision  was  that  Tunisia,  ‘which  has  freely 
chosen  to  identify  itself  with  the  west’,  should  be  granted  ‘the  opportunity  to  purchase  its  means 
of  defence  from  western  sources’. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  420.  3  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  287-90. 

4  Constitutional  Proposals  for  Cyprus.  Report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Radcliffe,  G.B.E.  (Cmnd.  42).  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  review  the  proposals  in 
detail.  The  main  point  is  that  they  proposed  ‘a  system  of  diarchy’  (§.  1 1),  i.e.  a  division  of  powers 
between  the  Governor,  to  whom  defence,  external  affairs  and  public  security  were  reserved,  and 
‘a  local  legislature’  who  would  be  ‘masters  in  their  own,  the  non-reserved,  field’  (§.  13).  Equal 
political  representation  for  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriot  communities  was  rejected  (§.  27) ; 
but  6  seats  in  the  assembly  (and  other  provisions  to  protect  their  minority  interests)  were  to  be 
reserved  to  the  former,  as  compared  with  6  nominated  members  and  24  elected  by  the  rest  of 
the  population  (§.  30).  The  constitution  was  not  to  be  put  into  effect  until  ‘the  present  emer¬ 
gency  has  come  to  an  end’  and  Lord  Radcliffe  had  ‘no  views  as  to  when  that  time  may  come’ 

(§.  2).  5  Times,  24  December  1956. 

6  As  Lord  Radcliffe  pointed  out,  his  terms  of  reference  laid  down  that  the  island  was  ‘to 
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island’  was  dealt  with  by  the  British  colonial  secretary  were  vague  and 
indefinite.1  Self-determination  was,  however,  the  fundamental  point  both 
for  Greek  Cypriots  and  for  Greeks,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
they  were  unable  to  regard  the  Radcliffe  proposals  as  acceptable  in  them¬ 
selves  or  even  as  a  starting-point  for  further  negotiations.  In  the  Greek 
view  they  did  not  even  provide  ‘a  way  to  future  liberation’ ;  and  the  Greek 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  was  instructed  to  reject  the  plan  and 
to  maintain  the  original  claim  to  self-determination.2  At  the  same  time  the 
Greek  government  strengthened  its  relations  with  Jugoslavia  and  warned 
Washington  that  it  would  be  ‘unable  to  assume  any  responsibility  regard¬ 
ing  Greece’s  future  orientation’,  if  the  United  States  continued  to  favour 
British  views  in  the  Cyprus  dispute.3 

Thus  the  Cyprus  question  threatened  to  have  repercussions  upon 
N.A.T.O.  and  the  western  alliance;  for  the  United  States  was  unwilling, 
having  regard  to  the  Middle  East  situation  at  the  time,  to  allow  Cyprus  to 
upset  its  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  for  the  United 
States  and  others  the  international  were  more  important  than  the  domestic 
aspects  of  the  Cyprus  question;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
international  complications  getting  out  of  hand  that  in  the  spring  of  1957 
Lord  Ismay,  Secretary-General  of  N.A.T.O.,  offered  his  mediation.  This 
mediation  was  accepted  on  20  March  by  the  British  government,  which 
also  took  steps  to  reduce  tension  by  releasing  archbishop  Makarios  from 
detention.4  On  the  following  day,  the  Turkish  government,  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  accepted  the  Radcliffe  proposals,  agreed  in  principle  to  Lord 
Ismay ’s  offer;  but  both  the  Greek  Cypriot  community  and  the  Greek 
government  rejected  the  whole  concept  of  N.A.T.O.  intervention,  which 
they  treated  as  an  attempt  to  by-pass  the  United  Nations’  resolution,  as 
well  as  the  notion,  implicit  in  Lord  Ismay’s  proposal,  that  Turkey  had 
equal  rights  in  any  discussion  over  the  future  of  Cyprus.5  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turkish  government  resented  archbishop  Makarios’s  release,  refused 
to  enter  into  any  discussions  to  which  he  would  be  a  party,  and  quickly 
came  round  to  the  view  that  British  diplomacy,  in  its  anxiety  to  extricate 

remain  under  British  sovereignty’,  and  it  was  therefore  not  within  his  province  ‘to  provide  against 
the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  international  status  of  Cyprus’  ( Report ,  §.  4) ;  he  therefore  did 
‘not  refer  to  the  matter  further’. 

1  The  British  government,  he  said,  would  ‘be  ready  to  review  the  question  of  the  application 
of  self-determination’  ‘when  the  international  and  strategic  situation  permits,  and  providing  that 
self-government  is  working  satisfactorily’.  This  clearly  was  too  indefinite  for  the  Greeks,  who 
also  were  alienated  by  his  inclusion  of  ‘partition  among  the  eventual  options’.  Cf.  Documents, 
1956,  pp-  690-1. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  3  January  and  19  February  1957;  Times,  12  February  1957. 

3  Times,  10  and  24  December  1956. 

4  For  the  relevant  texts,  cf.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  411-14.  The  archbishop  was  released  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  in  the  British  view,  make  ‘the  clear  public  statement  calling  for 
the  cessation  of  violence  by  E.O.K.A.’,  for  which  the  British  government  had  asked. 

5  Times,  23  March  1959. 
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itself  from  an.  untenable  position,  was  engaged  in  ‘betraying  Turkish 
interests  in  favour  of  Greek  claims  in  Cyprus’.1 

The  consequence  was  that  by  mid- April  a  deadlock  had  been  reached  in 
Anglo-Turkish  relations,  while  simultaneously  Greek-Turkish  relations  had 
assumed  a  state  of  dangerous  tension,  and  Washington  was  reported  to  be 
gravely  concerned  at  the  ‘threatening  and  provocative  Turkish  attitude 
towards  Greece’.2  This  situation  led  to  a  revival  of  efforts  at  mediation, 
and  at  the  end  of  April  there  were  renewed  suggestions  that  the  new 
Secretary-General  of  N.A.T.O.,  M.  Spaak,  might  intervene.  But  although 
Mr.  Dulles  still  expressed  the  belief  that  N.A.T.O.  could  help  in  a  settle¬ 
ment,  the  proposal  came  to  nothing  in  the  face  of  Greek  opposition,  and 
Greek  sources  again  emphasized  the  possibility  that  the  alienation  of 
Greece  from  N.A.T.O. — which  would  almost  certainly  ensue,  if  that  organ¬ 
isation  ignored  Cypriot  aspirations — would  result  in  a  dangerous  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.3  After  the  British  government  had  rejected 
an  offer  of  bilateral  talks  made  by  archbishop  Makarios  in  May,4  it 
appeared  that  the  situation  had  again  ended  in  deadlock,  and  it  was 
feared  that  a  return  to  terrorism  was  imminent.5  But,  in  fact,  the  autumn 
brought  some  relaxation,  and  33  out  of  a  total  of  76  emergency  regulations 
were  withdrawn.6  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  most  hopeful  sign  was  the 
growing  realization  that  Cyprus’s  value  as  a  British  military  base  was 
declining.  Before  and  during  the  Suez  war  the  island  had  been  important 
in  relation  to  other  British  bases  in  the  Middle  East.  The  outcome  of  the 
Suez  adventure  changed  the  situation.  The  direct  link  with  Aden  and  the 
Persian  gulf  had  been  broken  by  a  ban  on  military  aircraft  flying  over 
the  intervening  Arab  countries,  and  a  long  detour  had  to  be  made  via  T urkey 
and  Iraq  to  reach  Bahrein  and  Aden.7  In  these  circumstances  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  Cyprus  was  greatly  reduced.  By  the  end  of  1957?  therefore,  the 
nature  of  the  Cyprus  problem  had  changed :  the  question  facing  the  British 
government  was  not  how  to  maintain  its  hold,  but  how  best  to  get  out  of 
the  entanglement.  When  it  was  announced  on  22  October  that  General 
Harding,  who  was  widely  identified  with  the  policy  of  repression,  was  to  be 
succeeded  as  governor  of  Cyprus  by  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  British  government  was  preparing,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  line.  Nevertheless  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  still  considerable  enough,  and  although  a  Greek  move  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  raise  the  Cyprus  question  once  again  in  the  United  Nations  failed 
to  find  adequate  response,8  one  immediate  consequence  of  the  shift  in  the 
British  attitude  was  to  heighten  hostility  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  each 

1  Times,  8  April  1957.  2  Ibid.,  15,  18  and  22  April  1957. 

3  Ibid.,  29  April  1957.  4  IbicL’  31  May  J957- 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  3  June  1957*  6  Ibid.,  10  August  1 957- 

7  Ibid.,  4  October  1957.  8  Times,  16  December  1957. 
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of  which  feared  that  what  it  deemed  its  vital  interests  would  be  sacrificed 
in  any  eventual  settlement. 

The  issues  which  have  been  reviewed,  although  necessarily  they  gave 
cause  for  anxiety  to  the  statesmen  who  were  busy  reinforcing  the  western 
alliance  after  the  shocks  which  it  had  received  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  war, 
were  nevertheless  relatively  localized  and  of  hardly  more  than  secondary 
importance.  Three  other  issues  which  faced  the  alliance  in  1957  were  of 
more  general  significance,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  separately. 
The  first  was  the  question  of  Western  Germany  and  its  place  in  N.A.T.O., 
which  gave  rise  to  serious  controversy  both  within  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
The  second  was  the  questioning  of  the  shape  of  N.A.T.O.  strategy,  which 
became  increasingly  evident  as  time  passed,  and  brought  about  something 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  crisis  of  confidence.  The  third  was  the  deep- 
ening  rift  in  western  Europe  over  the  question  of  economic  integration. 
Unlike  the  disarray  which  resulted  from  the  Suez  war,  and  which  it  was 
possible  to  regard  as  only  temporary  in  character,  these  issues  went  to  the 
roots  of  the  western  alliance,  and  threatened  more  radical  disruption  than 
had  been  envisaged  by  Lord  Ismay  and  Professor  Martino,  when  they 
called  for  a  closing  of  the  ranks  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Germany  and  N.A.T.O. 

In  western  Germany,  where  the  debate  on  rearmament  was  in  full 
swing,  with  the  government  visibly  giving  ground  on  such  questions  as 
length  of  military  service,1  the  impact  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  revolution  was  very  marked.  As  regards  the  former,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  Germany’s  allies  had  acted  ‘in  pursuit  of  their  own  selfish  inter¬ 
ests’  without  even  a  pretence  of  consultation,  although  their  action  left  the 
Federal  Republic  dangerously  exposed.2  As  regards  the  latter,  there  was 
widespread  apprehension  lest  the  turmoil  in  Hungary  might  deteriorate 
into  general  war,  of  which  Germany  would  be  the  first  victim.3  Both 
events  were  taken  as  evidence  that  N.A.T.O.  was  not  functioning  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  were  used  by  the  Social  Democrat  opposition  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  efficacy  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy. 

This  situation  was  the  more  grave  because,  already  before  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  crisis,  there  had  been  growing  evidence  of  reluctance 
in  the  Federal  Republic  to  rearm.  At  the  beginning  of  October  1 956  the 
youth  group  of  the  west  German  trade  unions,  numbering  nearly  750,000 
members,  appealed  for  the  complete  cessation  of  rearmament  in  both 
east  and  west  Germany,  and  asked  for  measures  exempting  members  of 

1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  206. 

Manchester  Guardian ,  14  January  and  1  February  1957* 

.  .  r^,ie  g°vernment,  it  was  admitted,  had  received  hundreds  of  anxious  letters  from  people 
living  in  the  frontier  areas ;  cf.  Times ,  15  November  1956* 
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the  trade  union  youth  from  conscription.1  Even  earlier  there  had  been 
signs  that  Dr.  Adenauer  and  the  Christian  Democrat  party,  mindful  that 
there  would  be  a  general  election  in  the  autumn  of  1957,  had  begun  to 
trim  their  sails  to  the  changing  political  wind.  In  September  the  party’s 
chief  parliamentary  spokesman  on  foreign  affairs,  Herr  Kiesinger,  em¬ 
phasized  that  N.A.T.O.  was  not  a  ‘dogma’  for  the  Federal  government, 
while  the  deputy  chairman,  Dr.  Arnold,  came  out  in  favour  of  a  one-year 
in  place  of  an  eighteen-month  period  of  national  service.2 3  In  fact  it  was 
formally  announced  on  28  September  that  the  period  of  service  for  all 
conscripts  would  be  reduced  to  twelve  months. 3  A  fortnight  later  came 
the  announcement  of  the  supersession  of  the  defence  minister,  Theodor 
Blank,  by  Franz -Josef  Strauss,  with  a  simultaneous  statement  that  the 
Federal  Republic  would  be  unable  to  provide  its  promised  contribution 
to  the  N.A.T.O.  forces.4  Instead  of  the  promised  contingent  of  500,000 
men,  it  was  reported,  the  new  defence  minister  favoured  an  army  of  only 
300,000  equipped  with  the  most  modern  armaments;  indeed,  it  was 
believed  in  London  that  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Strauss  before 
he  accepted  appointment  was  that  Dr.  Adenauer  and  the  west  German 
cabinet  should  back  his  demand  for  rearmament  with  atomic  weapons.5 
The  decision  to  press  for  atomic  rearmament  was  a  ‘startling  departure’ 
from  the  armament  policy  which  Adenauer  had  followed  since  1950, 6 
and  as  such  could  not  fail  to  have  both  internal  and  international  repercus¬ 
sions.  Quite  apart  from  the  suspicions  it  aroused  in  eastern  Europe, 
particularly  in  Poland,  it  was  unlikely  to  be  viewed  with  equanimity  by 
Belgians  or  Dutch  or  Danes;  but  the  great  powers,  which  were  relying 
on  German  forces  to  bolster  up  the  defence  of  western  Europe,  were  in  no 
position  to  refuse  outright,  although  the  issue  was  side-stepped  for  the  time 
being  at  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in  December  1956. 

Inside  Germany  the  questions  raised  by  rearmament,  and  particularly 
by  the  new  demand  for  atomic  weapons,  became  the  central  issues  in  the 
election  campaign  which  began  in  earnest  at  the  beginning  of  1957. 
Already  in  October  1956,  after  the  four  Free  People’s  Party  members  of 
the  Adenauer  cabinet  resigned,  there  were  signs  of  ‘growing  political 
restlessness’  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.7  After  the  turn  of  the  year 
this  restlessness  crystallized  round  the  popular  issue  of  reunification.  In 
mid-January  the  Social  Democrats  launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  German 
participation  in  N.A.T.O.,  membership  of  which,  they  insisted,  was 

1  A fanchester  Guardian,  3  October  1956. 

2  The  C.D.U.  newspaper,  the  Rheinische  Post,  supporting  Dr.  Arnold,  maintained  that  no 
one  was  in  favour  of  the  eighteen-month  period  ‘except  a  few  high  army  officers’.  Gf.  Manchester 
Guardian,  18  September  1956. 

3  Cf.  H.  Speier,  German  Rearmament  and  Atomic  War  (1957))  P-  2I2- 

4  Times,  17  and  18  October  1956.  s  Ibid.,  29  October  1956. 

6  Speier,  op.  cit.,  p.  217.  7  Times,  8  October  1956. 
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incompatible  with  German  reunification.1  A  fortnight  later  the  Free 
Democratic  party,  which  had  already  outraged  C.D.U.  opinion  by  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘reunify’  with  the  east  German  leaders  in  the  previous  October, 
also  made  reunification  the  keynote  of  its  election  campaign.2  At  the 
same  time  both  parties  took  up  a  stand  against  conscription.  On  the 
extreme  right,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Adenauer  came  under  heavy  fire 
from  the  B.FI.E.  refugee  party  for  failing  to  secure  western  support  for  a 
revision  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  in  spite  of  his  open  reassertion,  only  a  few 
months  earlier,  of  Germany’s  claim  to  its  ‘lost  territories’.3  The  refugee 
party,  with  its  demand  for  das  gauze  Deutschland  from  the  Saar  to  Memel, 
relied  upon  its  position  as  a  balancing  element  between  the  two  main 
groups,  and  upon  the  fact  that  more  than  one  west  German  in  five  was  a 
refugee,  to  reinforce  its  claims  ;4  but  in  the  end  Dr.  Adenauer  courageously 
refused  to  give  ground  before  its  clamour  and  that  of  associated  irredentist 
groups.5  For  the  rest,  the  government  based  its  position  on  the  danger  for 
Germany  of  any  change  of  policy.  Against  Herr  Ollenhauer,  who  argued 
that  the  so-called  policy  of  strength  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  Herr  von 
Brentano  maintained  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  for  experiments  in 
foreign  policy;  the  Federal  Republic  was  dependent  on  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  its  western  allies  and  could  not  afford  even  the  suspicion 
that  it  might  pursue  an  independent  course.6  For  a  period  during  the 
spring,  Dr.  Adenauer  seems  to  have  believed  that  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  possibly  enable  him  to  give  some  satisfaction  to 
German  opinion  on  the  question  of  reunification  ;7  but  when  the  German- 
Soviet  negotiations  broke  down,8  he  returned  to  the  position  that  reunifi¬ 
cation  must  remain  a  distant  objective.9  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
pacify  his  critics  at  home,  he  sought  and  secured  repeated  assurances  from 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  14  January  1957;  the  S.P.D.  programme  was  set  out  more  fully  by 
Ollenhauer  in  the  foreign  policy  debate  in  the  Bundestag  on  3 1  January  (cf.  Times  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  1  February  1957),  and  further  elaborated  in  May  in  a  lecture  before  the  German  Foreign 
Policy  Society  ( Manchester  Guardian,  24  May  1957). 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  January  1957;  for  the  F.D.P.  meeting  with  east  German  politicians 
at  Weimar  in  October  1956,  cf.  ibid.,  8  October  1956. 

3  For  Adenauer’s  Dortmund  speech,  reasserting  the  right  of  Germans  to  return  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  cf.  Times,  26  October  1956. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  9  and  27  April  1957. 

5  Times,  30  August  1957.  6  Ibid.,  1  February  1957. 

7  At  the  beginning  of  January  the  Federal  foreign  ministry  took  the  initiative  in  drafting  a  new 
note  to  the  Soviet  Union  proposing  discussions  on  reunification  (ibid.,  4  January  1957).  A 
month  later  Bulganin  wrote  to  Adenauer,  suggesting  ‘a  decisive  fresh  orientation  of  relations’ 
(ibid.,  12  February  1957),  and  a  series  of  talks  between  Adenauer  and  the  Soviet  ambassador 
in  Bonn  ( Manchester  Guardian,  9  February  and  26  April  1957)  heightened  the  belief  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  progress.  At  this  stage  Dr.  Adenauer  was  reported  to  be  ‘optimistic  over  chances  of 
reunification’.  A  month  later  the  Federal  government  announced  that  it  was  ‘prepared  to 
consider  any  practical  proposal  that  the  Soviet  government  might  care  to  put  forward  on  the 
reunification  of  Germany  in  freedom’  {Times,  28  May  1957). 

8  The  negotiations  are  discussed  below,  pp.  319-21. 

9  Times,  30  August  1957. 
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his  allies  of  their  support  for  German  reunification  and  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  no  settlement  on  terms  which  left  Germany  divided.1 

The  failure  of  the  Russo-German  talks,  abandoned  on  31  July,2  the 
Soviet  rebuff  a  few  days  later  for  the  Social  Democrat  policy  of  negotiation 
and  insistence  that  reunification  should  take  the  form  of  a  loose  confedera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  existing  German  states,  as  proposed  by  Herr  Grote- 
wohl,3  the  practical  support  given  to  Dr.  Adenauer  by  west  German 
business  interests,4  but  above  all  the  decision  of  the  German  electorate  not 
to  engage  in  political  experiments,  all  contributed  to  the  sweeping  victory 
of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  Christian  Democratic  Union  in  the  federal  elections 
held  on  16  September.5  The  result  was,  in  fact,  a  plebiscite  in  favour  of  the 
chancellor  and  of  the  policies  which,  as  he  insisted,  had  restored  to  the 
Federal  republic  its  position  of  prosperity  and  power.  So  far  as  the  western 
alliance  was  concerned,  it  meant  the  continued  presence  of  western 
Germany  in  N.A.T.O.,  the  rejection  of  the  Social  Democrat  policy  of 
seeking  reunification  by  withdrawal  from  military  alliances,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  close  ties  with  the  United  States.  Not  unnaturally,  the  result 
was  regarded  with  satisfaction  in  the  west.  But  if  German  adherence  to 
N.A.T.O.  was  assured  on  a  political  level,  on  the  military  level  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  less  satisfactory.  As  early  as  March  it  was  made  known  that  the 
call-up  of  conscripts  had  been  substantially  reduced;  only  10,000  out  of 
the  first  batch  of  100,000  would  be  called  up  on  1  April,  it  was  announced, 
and  there  would  be  a  ‘long  interval’  before  any  more  were  summoned  to 
register.6  Furthermore,  there  were  insufficient  volunteers  to  form  12 
divisions  of  the  usual  strength,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  divisions,  and  to  divide  the  force  between  a  professional  army 
comprising  12  divisions  of  6,000  men  each,  which  would  be  placed  under 
N.A.T.O.  command,  and  a  militia  for  home  defence  of  some  200, ooo.7 
Thus  the  effective  force,  which  had  been  reduced  from  the  original 
target  of  500,000  to  300,000,  was  cut  down  still  further,  since  the  value  of  a 
militia  was  questionable  under  modern  conditions  of  warfare.  A  subse¬ 
quent  statement  by  Herr  Strauss,  however,  made  it  clear  that  the  old 
plan  for  the  organization  of  twelve  German  divisions  had  been  scrapped, 
and  although  six  divisions  were  promised  by  1  April  1958,  the  defence 
minister  refused  to  speculate  about  ‘further  development  .8  By  June  it 
had  become  clear  that  west  Germany  would  ‘again  default  on  its  defence 

1  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  16  February  1957;  Times,  29  May  and  30  July  1957. 

2  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  1  August  1957. 

3  Ibid.,  9  August  1957.  4  Ibid.,  27  June  1957. 

5  The  results  gave  the  C.D.U.  270  seats,  the  S.P.D.  169  seats,  the  Free  Democrats  41  seats  and 
the  German  party  17  seats,  thus  giving  Dr.  Adenauer’s  party  an  absolute  majority  of  43  seats. 
The  B.H.E.  Refugee  party  and  the  Catholic  Centre  were  eliminated  (the  Communist  party 
had,  of  course,  already  been  proscribed);  cf.  ibid.,  17  September  1957- 

6  Ibid.,  7  March  1957.  7  Times,  18  March  1957. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  22  March  1957- 
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contribution  to  N.A.T.O.’;  moreover,  hopes  of  raising  more  divisions 
during  1959  were  ‘small’.1 

This  situation  was  due,  in  part,  to  technical  difficulties,  which,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  hope,  might  in  time  be  overcome  ;2  but  it  was  also  a  re¬ 
flection  of  political  factors  which  were  more  disturbing.  Basic  was  the 
consideration  whether  the  strategic  aims  hitherto  pursued  by  N.A.T.O. 
were  any  longer  adequate ;  secondary  was  the  impact  of  British  and  other 
defence  cuts  on  German  opinion.3  German  opinion  thought  it  saw  an 
attitude  of  discrimination  in  allied  defence  planning,  in  particular  a 
tendency  to  call  upon  the  Federal  Republic  for  a  disproportionate  supply 
of  vulnerable  manpower.  Why,  Germans  asked  themselves,  should  the 
Federal  Republic  rebuild  its  army,  while  Great  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries4  were  reducing  their  contributions  to  the  forces  in  Europe?  Further¬ 
more,  was  it  not  reasonable  that  a  plan  to  share  atomic  weapons — which, 
after  all,  were  intended  to  compensate  for  western  weakness  in  ground- 
force  strength — should  be  used  to  reduce  the  manpower  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Republic  as  well  as  of  other  allies?3  Thus  the  question  of 
German  rearmament  merged  into  the  wider  question  of  nuclear  strategy, 
where,  owing  to  its  political  implications,  it  acted  as  an  irritant. 

N.A.T.O.  Strategy 

The  aim  of  N.A.T.O.  strategy,  as  had  repeatedly  been  declared  in  the 
past,  was  to  provide  western  Europe  with  a  defensive  shield  which  would 
deter  and,  if  need  be,  halt,  Soviet  military  aggression  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  all  the  members  of  N.A.T.O.,  except  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Canada,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  Iceland,  had  been  the  victims  of 
military  occupation  either  during  or  after  the  Second  World  War,  and 
many  of  them,  of  course,  had  also  been  the  scenes  of  substantial  and  de¬ 
structive  battles.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  continental  members  of 
N.A.T.O.  should  wish  to  be  screened  by  an  effective  linear  defence  along 
the  frontier  dividing  the  communist  bloc  from  the  west;  and  the  so-called 
‘forward  strategy’  of  N.A.T.O.,  though  perhaps  questionable  on  strategic 
grounds,  became  practically  unavoidable  for  political  reasons.  Thus, 
from  the  outset,  N.A.T.O.  strategy  had  been  compelled  to  over-reach 
itself  in  the  interests  of  what  was  regarded  as  politically  necessary. 

The  gap  between  political  aim  and  strategic  fulfilment  was  alarmingly 
large;  but  in  1954,  in  consequence  of  the  potential  of  tactical  atomic 
power,  it  was  apparently  somewhat  narrowed.  The  N.A.T.O.  require¬ 
ment  for  divisions  was  reduced  from  the  large  targets  set  at  Lisbon  in 

1  Times,  27  June  1957. 

2  For  the  technical  aspects,  cf.  below,  p.  228. 

3  Times,  18  March  1957. 

4  Cuts  in  military  service  in  Belgium  were  announced  on  15  June;  Observer,  16  Tune  10=7. 

5  Cf.  Speier,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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the  more  modest  one  of  thirty  divisions.  But  the  thirty  divisions 
did  not  materialize,  and  in  April  1957  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  painted  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture 
of  the  prospects.  He  asked  Mr.  Dulles  why,  in  spite  of  heavy  expenditure 
incurred  by  the  United  States,  the  defences  of  the  free  world,  and  especially 
of  N.A.T.O.,  had  grown  weaker  in  the  past  five  years.  Senator  Russell 
pointed  out  that  where  there  had  once  been  seven  or  eight  French  divisions 
there  were  now  two.  He  said  that  none  of  the  promised  twelve  German 
divisions  had  been  formed,  and  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
were  about  to  cut  down  the  strength  of  their  forces  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Dulles  reminded  the  committee  that  new  weapons  had  changed  the 
picture.  The  aim,  he  said,  was  not  to  win  a  general  war  but  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  one  through  the  capacity  to  retaliate.  But  Senator  Russell 
and  some  of  his  colleagues,  according  to  the  report,  ‘were  not  im¬ 
pressed’.1 2 

This  episode  was  symptomatic  not,  as  some  believed,  of  any  radical 
strategic  re-appraisal  in  N.A.T.O.,  but  of  a  rising  to  the  surface  of  disquiet 
about  the  existing  strategic  aims  of  the  alliance.  Nor  did  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  new  supreme  commander,  General  Norstad,  moderate  and 
cautious  as  they  always  were,  do  anything  to  allay  disquiet.  Speaking  in 
New  York,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  January,  the  supreme  commander 
urged  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  to  maintain  convincing 
numbers  of  men  on  the  continent.  The  alliance  would  be  enfeebled  if 
suspicion  spread  that  some  of  the  allies  were  withdrawing  behind  their 
frontiers  and  hoping  to  maintain  a  balance  through  the  threat  of  long- 
range  weapons.  A  war  might  be  won,  General  Norstad  admitted,  from 
remote  bases,  but  not  before  large  areas  within  the  N.A.T.O.  defence 
area  had  been  over-run  by  enemy  troops.  The  shield  policy  was  essential, 
he  insisted,  because  any  defence  which  did  not  protect  the  European 
allies  would  be  no  defence  at  all.3  A  few  days  later,  in  Paris,  General 
Norstad  affirmed  his  confidence  in  United  States  and  British  strategic 
nuclear  retaliatory  power,  but  insisted  that  the  real  deterrent  lay  in  the 
N.A.T.O.  shield  force.  That  deterrent,  he  said,  was  deficient  in  ground 
forces.  He  described  the  aim  of  thirty  divisions  as  the  minimum  adequate 
rather  than  what  a  military  commander  desired.4 

On  this  and  on  other  occasions,  General  Norstad  emphasized  that  the 
target  of  thirty  divisions  could  not  be  revised  downwards  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  nuclear  developments.  It  had,  in  that  light,  already  been 
revised  downwards  from  between  sixty-five  and  ninety,  to  thirty  divisions. 

1  Between  65  and  90  divisions  according  to  General  Norstad.  See  Manchester  Guardian, 
6  February  1957. 

2  Times,  9  April  1957.  3  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1957,  pp.  92-93. 

4  To  a  press  conference,  5  February  1957;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  6  February  1957. 
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Thus,  the  considerations  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  found  no  confirmation  from  the  supreme  com¬ 
mander. 

But  of  these  thirty  divisions,  according  to  a  report  by  the  Defence 
Committee  of  W.E.U.  in  May  1957,  only  fifteen  were  available  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  Allied  Forces  Central  Europe.  Moreover,  only 
the  United  States  divisions  were  held  to  be  ready  for  actual  combat.  The 
French  contribution  had  been  gravely  depleted  by  the  action  in  Algeria, 
the  British  divisions  were  only  at  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  establishment, 
and  no  German  divisions  had  been  formed.  General  Valluy,  apparently, 
had  said  that  he  could  not  give  battle  on  the  eastern  frontier  but  that  he 
would  try  to  protect  the  German  people  and  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent.  Even  worse,  perhaps,  and  again  according 
to  the  same  report,  was  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  size  and  equipment  of  the 
divisions  which  were  also  often  considered  to  be  badly  located.  The 
central  army  was  described  as  ‘rigid’  and  ‘sluggish’  owing  to  differences 
in  weapons  and  vehicles.  In  addition,  the  defence  committee  reported 
that,  though  the  opposing  air  forces  were  of  roughly  equal  strength,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  available  some  two  hundred  airfields  in  central  Europe, 
and  five  hundred,  if  those  in  western  Russia  were  included,  as  against 
N.A.T.O.’s  eighty,  of  which  no  more  than  fifty  were  modern.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  defence  committee  reported  that  British  reductions  would 
weaken  N.A.T.O.  still  further,  that  no  German  divisions  would  be  ready 
until  the  end  of  1957,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  new  weapons  would  not  be 
felt  for  another  two  years.  The  committee  criticized  the  United  States 
predilection  for  bilateral  weapons  agreements  which,  it  said,  disturbed 
‘dangerously  the  whole  fabric  of  multi-lateral  Atlantic  and  European  co¬ 
operation’.  The  committee  also  reported  unfavourably  on  a  visit  to  the 
French  centre  of  ballistic  studies  at  Vernon  where,  it  said,  £10  million  had 
been  spent  on  the  development  of  a  missile  corresponding  to  a  British 
anti-aircraft  rocket  developed  three  years  earlier  and  an  American  rocket 
already  in  fairly  general  service.  ‘An  impression  of  complete  duplication’, 
it  was  reported,  ‘was  left  by  this  visit.’1 

The  unusually  pungent  tone  of  this  report  indicated  the  extent  to  which 
N.A.T.O.  strategy,  or  rather  the  allied  efforts  to  implement  it,  were  now 
causing  concern.  As  an  example  of  the  malaise,  the  intended  British 
reductions  in  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Force  were  often  singled  out,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  the  proposal  for  these 
reductions  which  had  triggered  off  this  phase  of  strategic  criticism  and  pub¬ 
licly  expressed,  or  at  any  rate  publicly  reported,  lack  of  confidence. 

At  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting  in  December  1956,  Mr.  Macmillan, 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  reported  to  have  given  a  warning 

1  The  Times,  7  May  1957. 
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that  the  British  government  considered  that  the  cost  of  its  contribution 
to  allied  defence  was  too  high.1  Soon  afterwards  there  came  concrete 
evidence  that  the  British  government  meant  business  when  it  talked  of 
reducing  its  defence  expenditure.  On  15  January,  the  war  office  announced 
that  national  service  men  would  not  be  called  up  for  part-time  training 
in  the  territorial  army  or  the  army  emergency  reserve,  including  the  mo¬ 
bile  defence  corps,  during  1957.  The  air  ministry  announced  that  most 
units  of  the  Royal  Auxiliary  Air  Force  were  to  be  disbanded  and  the 
admiralty  announced  that  the  air  branch  of  the  R.N.V.R.  was  to  be 
discontinued.2  The  saving  in  money  was  not  a  large  one.  According  to 
one  report,  the  cost  of  the  two  part-time  air  forces  had  amounted  to  about 
£6,500,000  per  annum,  though  a  number  of  regulars  to  provide  for 
maintenance  and  administration  had,  in  addition,  been  involved.  The 
cancellation  of  the  territorial  army  call-up  was  expected  to  save  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds.3  Even  so,  the  announcements  were  significant 
in  that  they  showed  a  tendency  towards  smaller  and  more  professional 
forces.  The  government  appeared  to  have  some  sympathy  for  the  view 
expressed  earlier  by  Field  Marshal  Auchinleck  when  he  wrote  that  ‘it 
seems  highly  unrealistic  to  imagine  that  the  territorial  army,  as  it  is  today, 
could,  under  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  ever  again  take  part  in  large 
scale  operations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  elsewhere’.4  The  reason 
for  the  British  decision  was,  no  doubt,  operational  as  much  as  it  was 
economic. 

A  similar  balance  of  factors  probably  also  accounted  for  the  British 
desire  to  make  cuts  in  its  forces  stationed  under  N.A.T.O.  control.  At 
any  rate,  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  these  were  fully  operational  and  it 
was  claimed  that  they  were  proving  to  be  too  expensive.  At  the  N.A.T.O. 
Council  meeting  in  December  1956,  the  defence  minister,  Mr.  Head,  was 
reported  to  have  suggested  a  general  N.A.T.O.  revision  in  the  direction  of 
fewer  men  and  a  greater  availability  of  tactical  atomic  weapons,  and,  at 
any  rate  for  the  latter  part  of  this  argument,  he  seemed  to  have  found 
considerable  support.  The  Dutch  defence  minister  was  said  to  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  provision  of  atomic  weapons  for  N.A.T.O.  The  German 
defence  minister  apparently  believed  that  they  should  be  supplied  down 
to  divisional  level,  and  the  French  defence  minister  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  N.A.T.O.  must  be  capable  of  nuclear  retaliation.5 

This  general  agreement  about  the  need  for  atomic  weapons  did  not, 
however,  mean  general  agreement  with  the  British  intention  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  men  in  Germany.  No  doubt,  General  Norstad’s  repeated 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  14  December  1956.  According  to  a  N.A.T.O.  spokesman,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
millan  had  said,  in  particular,  that  there  would  be  ‘severe  consequences  for  Britain  and  N.A.T.O.’ 
if  a  new  arrangement  was  not  made  for  financing  British  troops  on  the  continent. 

2  Times,  1 6  January  1957.  3  These  were  the  estimates  given  in  The  Times. 

4  Ibid.,  30  October  1956.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  14  December  1956. 
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warnings  that  the  target  of  thirty  divisions  had  been  fixed  with  atomic 
weapons  in  mind,  had  produced  their  effect.  No  doubt,  too,  the  demand 
for  atomic  weapons  was  prompted  as  much  by  jealousy  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  Anglo-American  atomic  development  as  by  the  hope  that  costs  and 
manpower  levels  might  be  reduced. 

The  extent  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  British  forces  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  in  advance  of  the  official  announcement.  It  was 
also  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  members  of  the  alliance  as, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  agreements,  was  bound  to  be  the  case.  All  the 
allies  were  thought  to  be  uneasy;  there  was  talk  of  the  forward  strategy 
melting  away,  of  the  British  being  mainly  interested  in  long-range  guided 
missiles,1  and  of  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  feeling  that  if  Britain  could 
reduce  its  forces,  so  could  they.  By  the  middle  of  March  the  discussions 
were  said  to  have  reached  a  critical  stage  and  there  was  a  suggestion  that, 
if  the  proposals  were  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  W.E.U.  permanent 
representatives,  who  were  meeting  in  London,  they  would  be  supported 
by  Britain  alone.2  General  Norstad  was  said  to  be  worried  not  so  much 
about  the  actual  loss  of  British  troops  as  about  the  possibility  that  the  other 
allies  might  make  similar  cuts.  However,  in  the  early  hours  of  19  March, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  British  proposals  at  a  ministerial  session  of 
W.E.U.  in  London,3  and  on  4  April  the  British  White  Paper  on  Defence  was 
published,  not,  as  previously,  under  the  title  of  Statement  on  Defence,  but 
under  that  of  Defence,  Outline  of  Future  Policy .4  This  was  generally  regarded 
as  constituting  a  strategic  re-appraisal  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

This  important  document  observed  that  the  ‘shape  of  Britain’s  defence 
forces  was  largely  settled  by  the  rearmament  programme  launched  in 
1950’  which  had  since  proved  to  be  both  inappropriate  and  too  expensive. 
The  aim  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  had  been  to  produce  a  quick  re¬ 
sult  by  spending  £4,700  million  over  three  years.  Since  that  time,  the 
idea  of  a  ‘rearmament  spurt’  had  been  superseded  by  the  strategy  of  the 
‘long  haul’  and  the  programme  had  been  slowed  down  and  pruned  back. 
Something  more  radical  was  now  needed.  ‘The  time  has  now  come’, 
the  document  stated,  ‘to  revise  not  merely  the  size,  but  the  whole  character 
of  the  defence  plan.’  Two  principal  reasons  were  given.  First,  scientific 
advances  were  emphasized.  ‘In  less  than  a  decade’,  it  was  observed, 
‘the  atom  bomb  dropped  at  Hiroshima  has  been  overtaken  by  the  far  more 
powerful  hydrogen  or  megaton  bomb.  Parallel  with  this,  the  evolution  of 
rocket  weapons  of  all  kinds,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  has  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  apace.’  Secondly,  the  limitations  of  economic  resources  were 

1  About  which  Mr.  Sandys  reached  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  in  January  1957 
and  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Bermuda  Conference  communique;  cf.  Documents,  1957,  p.  382. 

2  Times,  15  March  1957. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  20  March  1957.  4  Cmnd.  124. 
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stressed.  ‘Over  the  last  five  years’,  it  was  said,  ‘defence  has  on  an  average 
absorbed  10  per  cent  of  Britain’s  gross  national  product.  Some  7  per  cent 
of  the  working  population  are  either  in  the  services  or  supporting  them. 
One-eighth  of  the  output  of  the  metal-using  industries,  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  so  largely  depends,  is  devoted  to  defence.  An  undue  proportion 
of  qualified  scientists  and  engineers  are  engaged  on  military  work.  In 
addition,  the  retention  of  such  large  forces  abroad  gives  rise  to  heavy 
charges  which  place  a  severe  strain  upon  the  balance  of  payments.’ 

With  this  basis  established,  the  statement  turned  to  the  strategic  pros¬ 
pect  itself.  ‘It  must  frankly  be  recognised’,  it  said,  ‘that  there  is  at  present 
no  means  of  providing  adequate  protection  for  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  consequences  of  an  attack  with  nuclear  weapons.’  R.A.F. 
fighters  could  take  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  bombers  but  some  would  get 
through  and  if  even  only  a  dozen  did  so  ‘they  could  with  megaton  bombs 
inflict  widespread  devastation’.  Thus,  the  conclusion  was,  ‘the  over¬ 
riding  consideration  in  all  military  planning  must  be  to  prevent  war 
rather  than  to  prepare  for  it’.  Disarmament  was  among  ‘the  foremost 
objectives’  of  British  policy,  but,  ‘pending  international  agreement,  the 
only  existing  safeguard  against  major  aggression  is  the  power  to  threaten 
retaliation  with  nuclear  weapons’.  For  this  nuclear  deterrent  the  ‘free 
world  is  today  mainly  dependent  for  its  protection  upon  the  nuclear 
capacity  of  the  United  States’,  but,  so  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  it 
was  said,  ‘there  is  a  wide  measure  of  agreement  that  she  must  possess  an 
appreciable  element  of  nuclear  deterrent  power  of  her  own’.  As  to  the 
weapons,  it  was  recorded  that  atomic  bombs  were  in  ‘steady  production’ 
and  that  a  British  megaton  weapon  had  been  developed  which,  after 
testing,  would  be  stock-piled.1  As  to  the  vehicles,  it  was  announced  that 
the  V-bombers2  would  be  supplemented  by  ballistic  rockets  about  which 
an  ‘agreement  in  principle’  had  been  reached  with  the  United 
States.3 

All  this  was  clear  enough,  although,  as  many  critics  observed,  it  covered 
only  what  was  generally  regarded  as  the  unlikely  eventuality  of  major 
aggression.  But  the  statement  had  another  side  to  it.  ‘The  possession  of 
nuclear  air  power’,  it  was  stated,  ‘is  not  by  itself  a  complete  deterrent. 
The  frontiers  of  the  free  world,  particularly  in  Europe,  must  be  firmly 
defended  on  the  ground.  For  only  in  this  way  can  it  be  made  clear  that 
aggression  will  be  resisted.’  To  this  aspect  of  defence,  however,  it  was 
categorically  asserted,  Britain  could  not  ‘any  longer  continue  to  make  a 
disproportionately  large  contribution’.  There  followed  a  disclosure  of  the 


1  The  test  was  successfully  carried  out  at  Christmas  Island  on  15  May  1957. 

2  i.e.  Valiant,  Vulcan,  and  Victor. 

3  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Sandys’  visit  to  the  United  States  in  January  and  the  Bermuda  Con¬ 
ference  in  March.  As  to  precisely  what  had  been  agreed,  there  was  much  speculation. 
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British  cuts  in  N.A.T.O.  contributions  which  had  been  discussed  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  and  the  Council  of  W.E.U.  Thirteen  thousand 
men  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  within  the 
following  twelve  months1  and  further  reductions  were  to  be  discussed 
thereafter.  The  aircraft  of  the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force  were  to  be 
reduced  to  half  their  number  by  the  end  of  March  1958,  and  a  similar 
reduction  was  to  be  made  in  the  light  bomber  force  based  in  England 
which  was  assigned  to  N.A.T.O.  The  naval  contribution  to  N.A.T.O. 
was  to  be  on  ‘a  somewhat  reduced  scale’.  Conscription  was  to  be  abolished 
at  the  end  of  i960.  On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  these  cuts  was  to  be 
offset  by  reorganization  and  the  provision  of  greater  fire-power.  The 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  reorganized  ‘in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  fighting  units’,  and  atomic  rocket  artillery 
was  to  be  introduced.  Some  squadrons  of  the  Second  Tactical  Air  Force 
were  to  be  provided  with  atomic  bombs. 

It  was  clearly  an  exaggeration,  on  the  basis  of  the  White  Paper,  to 
assert  that  Britain  was  retreating  to  its  own  island  and  relying  upon  long- 
range  weapons  to  preserve  the  balance;  but  there  was  enough  in  its  con¬ 
tents  to  lend  substance  to  the  suspicion  that  this  might  in  the  long  term 
be  the  general  direction  in  which  British  policy  was  moving.  Much  of  the 
White  Paper,  no  doubt,  was  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  strategic  facts 
which  had  long  been  apparent  but  which  up  to  now  had  largely  been 
glossed  over.  Nor  was  Britain  alone,  among  the  N.A.T.O.  allies,  in 
wishing  to  reduce  the  size  of  its  armed  forces,  to  place  greater  reliance 
upon  modern  weapons,  and  also  to  receive  larger  contributions  in  support 
costs  from  the  German  Federal  Republic.  But  the  special  position  which 
Britain  had  seemed  to  claim  as  a  nuclear  power,  as  also  the  special  arrange¬ 
ment  which  it  had  negotiated  with  Germany  about  support  costs,2  was 
undoubtedly  a  cause  of  irritation  in  Europe  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  there  was  apparently  some  talk 
of  the  British  cuts  being  against  the  spirit  of  the  alliance.3  President 
Eisenhower  expressed  himself  as  ‘disappointed’  by  the  British  decision, 
though  he  conceded  that  the  cuts  had  been  fully  discussed  within  the 
alliance  beforehand.4  A  more  general  barometer  was  provided  in  the 
Assembly  of  W.E.U.  on  8  May,  when  a  motion  objecting  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  ministerial  council  had  approved  the  British  cuts  was  carried 

1  A  reduction  from  77,000  to  64,000  men. 

2  Under  an  agreement  reached  in  Bonn  on  2  March  1957,  the  German  Federal  Republic 
undertook  to  contribute  about  £17  million  for  ‘additional  costs’  of  the  British  Army  in  Germany, 
an<i  £33  million  as  a  measure  of  ‘mutual  aid’.  Also  the  Federal  Issuing  Bank  was  to  deposit 
£75  million  in  the  Bank  of  England  against  post-war  debts  to  Britain  and  £30  million  as  a 
surety  for  purchase  of  arms.  Thus,  the  deposits  apart,  Britain  received  £50  million  having  asked 
for  £70  million.  Manchester  Guardian,  4  March  1957. 

3  Times,  6  April  1957. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  18  April  1957. 
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by  thirty-one  to  twenty-seven  votes  with  ten  abstentions.1  Another  sign 
of  irritation  of  a  different  kind  was  given  by  M.  Spinoy,  the  Belgian 
defence  minister,  when,  on  17  March,  he  told  the  chamber  of  representa¬ 
tives  that  Belgium,  which  maintained  40,000  troops  in  Germany,  was 
only  to  receive  one-tenth  ot  the  sum  allocated  to  Britain  in  support  costs.2 
M.  Spinoy  also  announced  that  the  intake  of  Belgian  conscripts  would 
decline  from  an  average  of  66,700  per  annum  between  1951  and  1954  to 
one  of  40,000  between  1957  and  1964.  He  said  that  this  called  for  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  Belgian  defence  policy.  He  hoped  that  Belgium  would 
possess  guided  missiles  by  1 958.3  In  June,  after  consulting  N.A.T.O.,  the 
Belgian  government  cut  the  period  of  military  service  from  eighteen  to 
fifteen  months.  The  approximation  towards  the  terms  of  the  British 
strategic  reappraisal  was  unmistakable. 

A  similar  tendency  no  doubt  accounted  in  some  measure  for  the  sluggish¬ 
ness  of  west  German  rearmament,  though  in  this  matter  there  were  also 
technical  and  political  factors.  Already  in  November  1956  the  new  west 
German  defence  minister,  Herr  Strauss,  had  announced  that  by  the  end  of 
1957  about  120,000  Germans  would  be  under  arms  instead  of  the  270,000 
Germans  planned  by  his  predecessor.  The  first  aim  in  the  army  was  the 
formation  of  two  armoured  divisions,  each  of  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
men,  one  airborne  division,  and  a  smaller  formation  of  mountain  troops. 
During  1957  the  air  force  was  to  be  confined  to  training,  and  the  first 
operational  squadrons  were  not  expected  to  appear  until  1958.  By 
April  1957  the  navy  would  have  some  ten  thousand  men.  In  numbers, 
the  German  armed  forces  were  short  at  the  end  of  1956  by  some 
26,000  men  of  the  N.A.T.O.  expectation.  Herr  Strauss  also  emphasized 
that  the  German  army  would  have  to  be  equipped  with  tactical  atomic 
weapons,  and  at  the  end  of  December  he  gave  an  assurance  that  it  would 
be  so  equipped.4 

It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  even  this  modified  programme  would 
not  be  easy  to  fulfil.  In  March  1957,  as  already  noted,5  Herr  Strauss 
indicated  that  only  about  10,000  men  of  the  100,000  nineteen-year-old 
class  would  actually  be  called  up  on  1  April.  Replying  in  the  Bundestag 
at  the  end  of  June  to  the  debate  on  the  River  Iller  disaster,6  Herr  Strauss 
said  that,  after  the  seven  divisions  then  being  formed  had  been  completed, 
no  further  divisions  would  be  formed  until  the  end  of  1958.  The  Iller 
disaster  and  the  excited  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise  indicated  the  extent 

1  Times,  9  May  1957.  This  had  no  constitutional  effect  because,  for  motions  of  this  character, 
an  absolute  majority,  i.e.  45  votes,  was  required. 

2  The  payment  to  Britain  of  £50  million  had  been  divided  into  two  headings,  presumably 

in  an  attempt  to  forestall  this  sort  of  criticism.  3  Times,  18  March  1957. 

4  Times,  8  November  1 956 ;  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  December  1 956. 

6  Cf.  above,  p.  219. 

6  In  which  15  German  soldiers  had  been  drowned  during  an  exercise. 
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to  which  the  German  difficulty  in  raising  the  twelve  divisions  promised 
to  N.A.T.O.  was  due  not  only  to  the  unpopularity  of  military  service  and 
an  increasing  tendency  to  rely  upon  tactical  atomic  weapons,  but  also 
to  purely  practical  reasons.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  ‘crippling’  lack 
of  junior  officers  and  that  the  N.C.O.s  were  often  uncertain  of  the  limits 
to  which  obedience  could  be  enforced.  It  was  obvious  that  the  divisions 
being  formed  would  not  be  battle-worthy  for  a  long  time.1  Even  so,  it  was 
evident  that  the  European  countries  were  not  taking  enthusiastically 
to  the  division  implied  in  the  British  White  Paper  between  front-line  and 
strategic  reserve  countries.  The  critical  lack  of  man-power  in  what  could 
euphemistically  be  described  as  the  front  line  was  therefore  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue,  if  not  to  increase,  while  the  greater  reliance  on  so-called  tactical 
atomic  weapons  was  liable  to  create  the  impression  that  the  only  means  of 
defence  was  suicide.  In  this  situation  the  fabric  of  an  inter-dependent 
N.A.T.O.  strategy  was  vulnerable  to  the  argument  of  sauve  qui  peut,  which 
had  already  played  a  part  in  the  decision  of  Sweden  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  neutrality,  and  in  the  positions  adopted  by  other  Scandinavian 
countries.  Such  was  the  background  to  the  further  strategic  stress  imposed 
upon  the  alliance  in  October  by  the  sudden  announcement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  successfully  launched  an  earth-satellite — the  Sputnik  I. 

In  creating  this  background,  Britain  had  played  an  important  part. 
In  the  first  place  the  British  government  had  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
not  rely  for  major  deterrence  upon  the  United  States  alone.  It  had  in¬ 
dicated  a  reluctance  to  maintain  its  original  contribution  to  the  N.A.T.O. 
shield  and  had,  in  fact,  cut  it  down,  at  least  in  manpower.  It  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  trend  towards  more  powerful  weapons  and  fewer  men,  and  had 
done  so  in  a  way  designed  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  independent 
strategic  position,  while  very  possibly  weakening  that  of  the  alliance,  if 
only  to  the  extent  that  its  example  was  likely  to  be  followed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sphere  of  economic  integration  the  solidarity  of  the 
alliance  and,  in  particular,  of  the  connexion  between  Britain  and  Europe, 
was  also  being  tested. 

Economic  Integration 

In  this  sphere  a  new  chapter  had  opened  in  July  1956  with  a  change  of 
attitude  by  the  British  government  towards  the  integration  efforts  of  ‘the 
Six’  O.E.E.C.  partners.  The  two  schemes  for  Euratom  and  a  common 
market,  then  under  discussion  among  the  Six,  were  integral  parts  of  a 
renewed  drive  to  forge  closer  ties  between  France  and  Western  Germany, 
in  participation  with  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg. 

1  Of  10,000  officers  serving  in  the  Wehrmacht  only  1,760  were  reported  to  be  2nd  Lieutenants 
and  Lieutenants  or  the  equivalent  ranks,  and  of  these  little  more  than  1,400  were  on  regimental 
service.  See  Times,  27  June  1957. 
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Both  schemes  were  conceived  as  steps  towards  ultimate  political  federa¬ 
tion,  but  at  the  same  time  both  offered  more  immediate  advantages  in  an 
age  of  mass  production  and  rapid  technological  advance,  and  in  a  world 
dominated  by  the  two  vast  countries — the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Euratom  promised  to  open  the  way  to  large-scale  nuclear  development, 
attractive  not  only  for  reasons  of  prestige  but  also  because  Europe  was 
acutely  concerned  at  that  time  over  a  growing  shortage  of  energy  supplies; 
moreover,  in  France  there  was  a  strong  urge  to  ensure  that  any  future 
German  advance  in  the  atomic  field  might  be  turned  to  common  advan¬ 
tage.  The  common  market,  in  its  turn,  promised  the  gradual  establishment 
of  a  customs  union,  which  would  bring  greater  strength  through  greater 
wealth  gained  by  the  fuller  and  more  rational  use  of  resources  throughout 
a  market  comparable  in  size  of  population  with  the  United  States. 

The  common  market,  however,  differed  from  Euratom  in  demanding 
profound  changes  in  the  existing  economic  pattern.  The  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  expected  from  tariff-  and  quota-free  trade  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  could  only  come  about  through  readjustments  which  would  injure 
some  sectional  interests  in  all  the  countries  concerned.  Moreover,  the 
creation  of  a  customs  union  meant  that  national  tariffs  and  national 
commercial  policies  towards  the  outside  world  would  be  brought  to  a 
common  denominator.  The  difficulties  of  readjustment  were  likely  to 
trouble  Germany  least,  since  it  had  held  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  low-tariff  Benelux  countries  and  the  relatively  high  tariffs  in  Italy  and 
France — the  latter  in  dire  need  of  economic  reform  and  in  a  precarious 
payments  position  which  contrasted  sharply  with  mounting  German 
surpluses  based  largely  on  thriving  exports.1  Furthermore,  the  plan  for 
economic  integration  of  the  Six  envisaged  co-ordinated  policies  beyond 
the  immediate  commercial  sphere,  and  therefore  called  for  a  good  deal  of 
give-and-take  on  a  wide  range  of  national  issues.  The  plan  as  a  whole 
rested  on  reciprocal  concessions,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  disadvantages 
would  be  more  than  outweighed  by  gains  for  each  and  every  member- 
country.  It  followed  that  the  common  market  agreement  was  inherently 
more  difficult  to  attain — and  to  carry  through — than  Euratom.  In  the 
early  stages,  however,  because  of  differences  in  the  national  interest  among 
the  Six,  negotiations  on  each  of  the  schemes  were  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
the  one  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  other. 

Britain,  a  country  already  well  advanced  in  nuclear  research  and  con¬ 
scious  of  wider  security  commitments,  decided  to  remain  strictly  aloof  from 
the  Euratom  plan  and  to  confine  its  co-operation  on  the  institutional  plane 
to  more  limited  schemes  within  the  O.E.E.C.2  In  the  case  of  the  common 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  206-7. 

2  Agreement  was  subsequently  reached  in  O.E.E.C.  on  20  December  1957  on  the  terms  of  an 
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market,  on  the  other  hand,  British  interests  became  aware  in  mid- 1956  of 
the  possibility  of  a  European  free  trade  area,  which  would  include  not 
only  the  Six  but  any  of  the  remaining  O.E.E.G.  countries  that  might  be 
ready  to  co-operate.  Not  without  relevance  was  the  fact  that  existing 
methods  of  reducing  trade  barriers  had  lost  their  effectiveness  both  in 
Western  Europe  under  O.E.E.C.,  and  in  the  world  context  under  G.A.T.T. 
The  free  trade  area  concept  was  the  only  preferential  trading  system, 
apart  from  a  customs  union,  allowed  under  the  rules  of  G.A.T.T.  It  had 
been  suggested  in  the  Spaak  report1  as  a  possible  way  of  enlarging  the 
proposed  European  common  market.  It  differed  from  a  customs  union 
in  not  demanding  a  common  external  tariff  and  in  this  way  offered 
Britain  the  possibility  of  preserving  imperial  preference  while  participating 
in  common  market  measures  for  the  abolition  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
European  members.  In  other  words,  free  trade  area  arrangements  would 
enable  Britain  to  reconcile  her  ‘special  position’  vis-a-vis  the  Common¬ 
wealth  not  only  with  her  commercial  interest  in  Europe,  but  also  with  the 
political  aims  of  safeguarding  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  ‘strengthening 
Europe  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  free  world’.2  Unlike  the  common 
market  concept  of  the  Six,  the  free  trade  area  thus  conceived  was  to  be  a 
purely  commercial  arrangement  in  which  wider  provisions  would  be 
confined  to  a  minimum.  This  would  make  the  scheme  acceptable  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  remaining  O.E.E.C.  countries,  including  ‘neutral’  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  The  market  in  which  benefits  from  controlled 
free  competition  could  be  reaped  would  thus  be  enlarged  from  160  million 
to  280  million  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  risk  would  be  allayed  of  any 
economic  or  political  rift  in  western  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  this  positive  reaction  to  the 
continental  common  market  plans  implied  a  profound,  if  not  revolutionary, 
reorientation  of  policy  which  needed  to  take  root  in  the  country  before  it 
could  be  implemented.  It  had  to  be  considered  by  British  industry, 
commerce,  the  farmers,  trade  unions,  the  Labour  party  and,  not  least,  by 
right-wing  sections  of  the  Conservative  government’s  own  party  following. 
Agriculture — or  more  precisely,  trade  in  foodstuffs  for  man  and  beast, 
including  drink  and  tobacco — was  to  be  excluded  from  the  free  trade 
area  so  that  at  one  stroke  some  90  per  cent  of  Commonwealth  exports  to 
Britain,  as  well  as  British  farmers’  interests,  would  be  made  inviolate. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  make  plain  that  acceptance  of  the  free  trade  area 
proposals  did  not  signify  a  choice  between  Europe  and  the  Commonwealth, 

International  Convention  on  Security  Control,  the  creation  of  the  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency,  and  Eurochemic  Company,  the  first  O.E.E.C. -sponsored  joint  undertaking;  cf.  Docu¬ 
ments,  1957,  pp.  455-8. 

1  The  Spaak  report  had  been  accepted  by  the  six  governments  at  the  Venice  conference  in 
May  1956  as  the  basis  for  negotiating  the  common  market  agreement:  cf.  Survey,  1055-^,6,  p.  21  ^ 

2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  561,  col.  35  (Macmillan). 
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or  imply  any  limitation  of  national  sovereignty.  Presented  in  this  light, 
the  plan  evoked  little  opposition  and,  indeed,  a  surprising  degree  of 
support  in  the  country.  Three  factors,  in  particular,  contributed  to  this. 
First,  the  dynamic  expansion  of  the  European  market  which  had  con¬ 
trasted  over  some  years  with  relatively  static  markets  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  where  imperial  preference,  although  a  valuable,  was  a  wasting 
asset.  Second,  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  caused  by  post-war  Germany’s 
steady  gains  in  political  and  economic  stature.  Third,  the  expected 
beneficial  effect  from  the  stimulus  of  competition  on  British  industrial 
efficiency.  Some  sections  of  opinion  in  Britain  regarded  entry  into  a  free 
trade  area  merely  as  the  better  of  two  evils — better,  that  is,  than  exclusion 
from  the  customs  union  which  was  being  planned  across  the  channel. 
Others  put  more  emphasis  on  the  positive  merits  and  welcomed  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity  seen  in  British  participation.  Few  considered  the 
political  aspects  of  Britain’s  change  of  front  as  they  might  appear  on  the 
continent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Six,  the  new  British  attitude  towards 
Europe  came  at  a  time  when  their  negotiations  were  well  advanced  but 
in  a  difficult  stage.  They  assessed  it,  therefore,  not  only  in  respect  of  its 
influence  on  relations  in  western  Europe  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  the 
light  of  the  future  of  their  own  new  mutual  relationship.  A  co-operative 
attitude  by  Britain  might  assist  in  bringing  the  common  market  scheme 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  reassuring  those  sections  of  opinion  in  the 
six  countries  which  were  reluctant  to  enter  a  commitment  that  could  lead 
to  political  and  economic  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  free  trade  area  proposals  might  easily  delay,  or  even  supersede, 
the  common  market  arrangements,  against  which  hostility  might  come  to 
grow,  notably  in  France  but  also  in  some  of  the  other  negotiating  coun¬ 
tries.  The  action  taken  by  England  and  France  at  Suez,  and  the  cool  if 
not  hostile  reactions  in  many  European  countries,  looked  for  the  moment 
as  though  they  might  seriously  weaken  or  postpone  the  growing  tendency 
towards  greater  unity  in  Europe ;  and  awareness  of  this  danger  caused  those 
engaged  in  the  common  market  negotiations  to  show  greater  readiness  to 
compromise  and  also  to  defer  certain  outstanding  issues.  Nevertheless 
it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  the  danger  of  the  plans  falling 
through  would  be  more  easily  avoided  by  pressing  ahead  with  the  six- 
nation  agreement  or  by  simultaneous  efforts  to  accommodate  the  British 
point  of  view  and  secure  British  co-operation.  In  the  event,  it  was  the 
former  alternative  which  prevailed:  as  a  result  of  the  new  readiness  to 
compromise  under  the  impact  of  the  Suez  crisis,  agreement  among  the 
Six  was  secured  far  more  speedily  than  had  generally  been  expected. 

As  late  as  September  1956  the  die  had  not  been  cast,  and  both  possible 
lines  of  advance  were  canvassed  in  a  series  of  meetings  and  communiques. 
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Dr.  Adenauer’s  appeal  to  Britain  to  participate  in  a  loose  European 
Federation,  the  Eden-Mollet  communique  on  Franco-British  co-operation, 
and  the  Mollet-Adenauer  meeting  in  Bonn  on  29  September,  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.1  At  the  Bonn  meeting  the  two  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  put  the  final  seal  on  the  Saar  settlement,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  British  co-operation  in  Europe,  and  expressed 
their  determination  to  speed  the  Euratom  and  common  market  agreements. 
The  next  decisive  step  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Six  did  not  come  until 
M.  Mollet  and  Dr.  Adenauer  met  again  in  Paris  on  6  November,2 3  after 
the  Franco-British  military  venture  was  over.  The  important  concessions 
then  made  on  both  sides  turned  on  a  vital  stumbling  block,  namely 
France’s  refusal  to  commit  itself  to  a  fixed  timing  for  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers  as  long  as  the  Algerian  emergency  persisted,  domestic  inflation 
held  reign,  and  protectionist-minded  industry  in  France  had  not  become 
competitive.  In  return  for  the  withdrawal  of  this  fundamental  objection 
by  France,  Germany  agreed  in  principle,  first,  to  the  possibility  of  an 
extension  of  the  first  four-year  transitional  period,  second,  to  temporary 
retention  by  France  of  special  import  taxes  and  export  subsidies  imposed 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  and  third,  to  alignment  of  labour  costs 
through  harmonization  of  social  charges  and  working  conditions,  a 
safeguard  to  which  the  French  attached  the  greatest  importance.  In  the 
case  of  Euratom,  Germany  conceded  that  this  organization  should  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  supply  member  countries  with  fissile  materials. 
From  this  crucial  meeting  onwards,  a  new  sense  of  urgency  brought  a 
rapid  rate  of  progress,  not  least  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  M.  Spaak,  then 
Belgian  foreign  minister  and  chairman  of  the  Brussels  interim  committee 
charged  with  the  drafting  of  the  two  treaties.  A  pressure  group  behind  the 
scenes  was  M.  Monnet’s  Action  Committee  for  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

This  was  the  background  against  which  at  the  beginning  of  1957  the 
first  practical  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  European  free 
trade  area.  In  January  the  O.E.E.C.  special  working  party — which  had 
been  appointed  on  British  initiative  in  the  previous  July — reported  that  a 
free  trade  area  including  the  proposed  common  market  was  ‘technically 
possible’. 3  But  it  was  already  clear  that  difficulties  would  be  encountered 
at  the  O.E.E.C.  council  meeting  of  12-13  February.  By  then  the  Six 
were  close  to  agreement  among  themselves.  Their  treaty  would  have  to 
be  accepted,  in  substance,  as  the  basis  for  the  free  trade  area  negotiations, 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  26  September  1956;  Times,  28  September  1956;  Le  Monde, 

2  October  1956. 

2  On  this  occasion  no  communique  was  issued  but  the  substance  of  what  was  agreed  was 
made  officially  known  after  consultation  with  the  other  four  negotiating  countries.  See  Times 
and  Neue  Zdrcher  Zehung,  21  November  1956. 

3  O.E.E.C.,  Report  on  the  possibility  of  creating  a  free  trade  area  in  Europe,  prepared  for  the  council 
of  O.E.E.C.  by  a  special  working  party  (Paris,  January  1957). 
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and  Britain  was  concerned  lest  the  door  might  be  closed  to  amendments 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  broader  and  looser  free  trade  area  association. 
British  policy  on  the  free  trade  area  had  been  formulated  after  consulta¬ 
tions  both  with  the  Commonwealth  and  with  sectional  interests  at  home.1 
It  lay  as  a  memorandum  before  the  O.E.E.C.  council2  and  the  criticism  it 
aroused  derived  mainly  from  the  proposal  that  agriculture  be  excluded. 
Fiercest  opposition  came  from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  countries 
vitally  interested  in  expanding  trade  in  agriculture  and  disconcerted  by 
the  prospect  of  having  to  make  concessions  on  industrial  imports  without 
assurance  of  compensating  advantages  for  their  agricultural  exports.  The 
outcome  of  the  council  meeting  was  a  resolution  ‘to  enter  into  negotiations 
in  order  to  determine  ways  and  means  on  the  basis  of  which’  a  European 
free  trade  area  ‘may  be  brought  into  being’.  Also  to  be  studied — but,  on 
British  insistence,  as  separate  questions — were  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  association  of  the  less  developed  O.E.E.C.  countries,  notably 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Iceland. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  Six  were  preoccupied  with  getting  over  the 
last  hurdles  in  the  way  of  concluding  their  own  treaties.  In  the  French 
National  Assembly  a  debate  on  the  common  market  had  been  staged  in 
January.  M.  Mendes-France,  the  most  eloquent  of  its  critics,  implied 
that  the  economic  gains  for  France  were  dubious  and  that  the  possible 
cost  was  German  domination.  He  suggested  that  the  common  market 
might  in  fact  prove  incompatible  with  the  free  trade  area  plans  and  that 
the  opportunity  for  British  participation  might  be  jeopardized.  The 
motion  which  the  Assembly  finally  passed3  reflected  this  anxiety  by  de¬ 
manding  continuation  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  but  adding  a 
proviso,  significant  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  guarantees  be  applied  in  a  free  trade  area  as  those  written  into  the 
common  market  treaty.  As  for  that  treaty  itself,  this  was  approved,  in 
principle,  by  331  to  210  votes,  with  certain  reservations  which  were 
derived  from  but  not  as  exacting  as  a  long  draft  resolution  signed  by 
four  right-wing  French  ex-prime  ministers  and  three  other  deputies. 
There  followed,  on  20  February,  the  German  concession  on  the  last  of 
these  issues,  namely  on  the  association  with  the  common  market  of  over¬ 
seas  countries  and  territories  in  special  relation  with  the  members. 

Politically,  Germany  had  been  reluctant  to  agree  to  the  association  of 


1  The  Commonwealth  countries  gave  support,  provided  their  position  in  the  British  market 
would  be  substantially  maintained;  British  industry  had  been  canvassed  by  the  F.B.I.  which 
reported  on  3 1  October  1 956  that  the  majority  of  companies  were  favourably  disposed ;  the  T.U.C. 
congress  gave  support  in  September;  the  House  of  Commons  debate  on  26  November,  at  which 
the  British  government  outlined  the  proposal,  demonstrated  general,  including  Labour  party, 
support.  The  emphasis  on  questions  of  detail  varied,  of  course,  between  different  interest  groups. 

2  A  European  Free  Trade  Area,  United  Kingdom  Memorandum  to  the  Organization  for  European  Econo¬ 

mic  Co-operation  (Cmnd.  72,  February  1 957)  •  3  Documents,  1957 >  P-  433- 
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overseas  territories  for  fear  of  getting  involved  in  French  colonial  politics. 
Economically,  the  significance  of  the  concession  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  negotiators  was  that  Germany  committed  itself  to  share  in  the  burden 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  French  Africa,  while  France,  in 
return,  opened  its  overseas  markets  to  the  European  partners  on  the  same 
terms  as  it  enjoyed  itself.  But  the  decision  also  had  important  international 
implications  since  it  involved  preferential  treatment  by  the  Six  of  the 
associated  overseas  territories,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tropical  producers 
outside. 

In  Britain,  consternation  was  caused  because  England  had  not  been 
consulted  on  a  decision  which  had  bearing  on  any  future  free  trade  area 
and  was  evidently  of  close  concern  to  certain  Commonwealth  countries 
and  territories.1  A  round  of  consultations  with  the  latter  led  in  due  course 
to  the  decision  that,  at  this  stage  at  least,  their  possible  participation  in  the 
proposed  free  trade  area  would  not  be  broached.  The  problem,  which  also 
affected  Latin  American  and  other  tropical  countries,  would  for  the  present 
be  left  for  consideration  under  G.A.T.T.  Nevertheless  the  Six,  by  their 
action,  had  raised  issues  for  Britain  which  touched  directly  on  the  whole 
question  of  Commonwealth  association  with  a  European  free  trade  area. 
From  the  beginning  the  British  government  had  summarily  dismissed 
such  a  step  as  an  impracticable  ‘dream’  on  the  grounds  that  continental 
Europe  would  be  as  unwilling  to  open  its  frontiers  to  Commonwealth 
produce  and  low-cost  Commonwealth  manufactures  as  the  developing 
Commonwealth  countries  would  be  unwilling  to  open  theirs  to  European 
industry.2  The  episode  contributed  to  a  bitter  note  adopted  by  British 
government  spokesmen  during  the  spring  in  warnings  to  the  Six  that 
British  co-operation  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  and  that  the  price 
asked  could  be  too  high.3 

British  misgivings  arose  at  that  time  from  other  causes  also.  The 
Euratom  and  common  market  treaties  had  been  signed  in  Rome  on  25 
March,4  and  the  three  working  parties  that  were  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  a  free  trade  area  agreement  had  been  established  earlier  that  month, 
when  there  had  also  been  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  French  and 
British  prime  ministers.5  The  stage  thus  seemed  set,  yet  progress  in 
negotiations  was  conspicuously  lacking. 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  568,  coll.  158-60.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  561,  coll.  38-39. 

3  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  N.  Birch,  Economic  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  reported  in  Manchester 
Guardian,  11  March  1957;  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  in  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  on  1  May  1957  (Ninth  Session,  Official  Report  of  Debates,  vol.  i,  p.  77). 

4  Treaties  establishing  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  and  the  European  Economic 

Community,  also  known  as  the  Rome  Treaties,  published  in  English  by  the  secretariat  of  the 
interim  committee  for  the  common  market  and  Euratom  (Brussels,  1957:  distributed  bv 
H.M.S.O.).  y 

5  O.E.E.C.  Council  Resolution,  8  March  1957,  0(57)42,  reproduced  in  Cmnd.  641,  pp.  8-9; 
and  Macmillan- Mollet  communique  of  9  March  1957,  cf.  Cmnd.  648,  p.  4. 
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Nor  was  the  outlook  bright  for  the  so-called  ‘Grand  Design’,  the  British 
attempt  on  another  front  to  tackle  the  problem  of  future  west  European 
cohesion  with  emphasis,  this  time,  on  its  context  in  the  Atlantic  Com¬ 
munity.  First  mooted  in  December  1956  in  the  N.A.T.O.  council,  at  a 
time  when  the  suspicions  aroused  by  the  Suez  war  were  still  active,  the 
‘Grand  Design’  was  presented  to  the  Strasbourg  Consultative  Assembly  on 
1  May1  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  caused  by  the  announcement  of  the  planned 
British  defence  cuts.2  The  proposal  was  for  a  single  assembly  to  serve 
the  Six  and  the  other  organizational  groupings  in  Western  Europe, 
notably  N.A.T.O.,  W.E.U.,  the  O.E.E.C.,  and  the  Council  of  Europe. 
The  one  assembly  would  be  divided  into  five  commissions  for  economic, 
political,  social  and  cultural,  legal  and  administrative,  and  defence 
affairs.  Arrangements  were  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  Six  to  run 
their  own  type  of  assembly  endowed  with  executive  powers,  in  accordance 
with  their  supra-national  concepts,  while  sharing  administrative  facilities 
with  the  rest  and  participating  in  joint  sessions.  One  significant  im¬ 
plication  was  that  the  O.E.E.C.,  the  organization  favoured  by  Britain  as 
the  institutional  means  of  operating  the  proposed  free  trade  area,  would 
become  linked  with  the  parliamentary  platform.  The  reception  accorded 
to  the  ‘Grand  Design’  was  far  from  favourable  and  criticism  was  not 
confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  Six.3  Even  a  less  ambitious  assembly  rational¬ 
ization  scheme,  the  Italian-proposed  Martino  plan,4  was  soon  to  fall  into 
oblivion. 

The  then  prevailing  distrust  between  Britain  and  the  continent  was 
eased  by  visits  of  M.  Faure,  French  minister  of  state,  to  London  on  6  May, 
and  of  Mr.  Macmillan  to  Bonn  on  8  May.  Both  meetings  reassured  the 
British  government  that  the  Six  had  not  lost  interest  in  the  free  trade  area 
proposal,  but  they  also  made  plain  that  the  French,  with  German  support, 
wished  to  delay  negotiations  until  the  Rome  treaties  were  assured  of 
ratification.  Britain  agreed  to  this  delay.5  The  E.D.G.  debacle  of  19546 
was  still  fresh  in  everyone’s  mind  and  its  repetition  deemed  not  impossible, 
despite  the  favourable  outcome  of  the  trial  run  the  common  market  had 
had  in  the  French  Assembly  in  January.  Consequently  France’s  partners 
were  reluctant  to  ratify  the  treaties  before  French  ratification  had  been 
assured  and,  in  view  of  the  impending  German  federal  elections,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  parliamentary  action  before  the  summer  recess  in  both  France 
and  Germany  was  set  as  a  target. 

1  Council  of  Europe,  Consultative  Assembly  (Ninth  Session,  Official  Report  of  Debates,  vol.  i, 
pp.  73-79).  2  Cf.  above,  p.  208.  3  Cf.  Economist,  n  May  1957. 

4  The  Martino  plan  envisaged  a  common  roof  and  secretariat  for  all  the  assemblies  and 
occasional  joint  sessions. 

s  Cmnd.  648,  p.  4.  The  O.E.E.C.  council  meeting  on  the  free  trade  area,  originally  scheduled 
for  July,  was  subsequently  postponed  to  the  autumn  (O.E.E.C.,  Information  Division,  Press 
Release,  6  June  1957,  Press/A(57)2o).  6  Cf.  Survey,  1954,  pp.  137-42. 
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The  period  that  followed,  during  which  the  free  trade  area  issue  was 
in  effect  suspended,  was  one  of  crisis  and  uncertainty  for  France.  The 
Mollet  government  fell  on  21  May,  and  when  the  Bourges-Maunoury 
government  assumed  office  in  the  second  week  of  June,  one  of  its  first 
concerns  was  to  deal  with  the  mounting  budget  deficit  and  the  serious 
drain  on  the  country’s  exchange  reserves — troubles  that  had  already  per¬ 
sisted  for  many  months.  On  19  June  French  liberalization  of  imports 
was  suspended,  a  revealing  indication  how  far  removed  conditions  then 
were  from  any  possible  realization  of  the  common  market  or  the  free 
trade  area  plans.  On  10  August  there  followed  the  de  facto  20  per  cent 
devaluation  of  the  franc.  French — and  British — gold  and  dollar  losses 
had  had  a  counterpart  in  ever  mounting  German  gold  and  dollar  gains. 
Speculation  on  a  realignment  of  European  currencies  played  a  leading 
part  in  creating  an  emergency  situation,  brought  under  control  only  after 
the  bank  rate  in  Britain  had  been  raised  on  19  September  from  5  to 
7  per  cent.  Events  during  this  financial  crisis  demonstrated  most  clearly 
the  close  interdependence  of  West  European  economies. 

In  the  meantime,  France  and  Germany  had  both  ratified  the  Rome 
treaties1  and  Britain  had  begun  to  renew  its  attempts  to  further  the  cause 
of  the  free  trade  area.  Two  important  steps  were  now  taken  on  the  British 
side.  First,  Mr.  Maudling  was  appointed  chief  British  negotiator  in  August 
and  set  out  to  visit  a  number  of  the  European  capitals  in  preparation  for 
the  October  meeting  of  the  O.E.E.G.  council.  Secondly,  at  that  meeting 
Britain  sought  to  remove  what  then  seemed  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  by 
withdrawing  its  categorical  refusal  to  discuss  agriculture  in  the  context 
of  the  free  trade  area  talks.2  It  was  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  decision 
was  finally  made  to  begin  negotiating  on  the  political  plane.  The  relevant 
resolution  declared  the  council’s  ‘determination  to  secure  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  European  Free  Trade  Area  which  would  comprise  all 
member  countries  of  the  Organization ;  which  would  associate,  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis,  the  European  Economic  Community  with  the  other  member 
countries;  and  which,  taking  fully  into  consideration  the  objectives  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  would  in  practice  take  effect  parallel 
with  the  Treaty  of  Rome’.  The  council  also  agreed  to  work  out  simultaneous 


1  The  dates  of  ratification  of  the  Rome  treaties  were: 

Lower  House  Upper  House 

France  9  July  24  July 

Germany  5  July  19  July 

Italy  30  July  g  October 

Belgium  14  November  28  November 

Netherlands  4  October  9  December 

Luxembourg  (single  chamber)  26  November 
All  instruments  of  ratification  were  deposited  by  13  December  1957  and  the  treaties  became 
effective  on  1  January  1958. 

2  Cf.  Mr.  Maudling’s  statement  in  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  575,  coll.  27,  28;  Documents,  1957,  p.  454. 
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but  separate  arrangements  for  agriculture  and  ‘to  take  full  account  of  the 
interests  of  the  economically  less  developed  member  countries’.  With 
these  ends  in  view  an  inter-governmental  committee  was  established  at 
ministerial  level  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Maudling  (the  Maudling 
Committee),  composed  of  representatives  from  all  17  O.E.E.C.  countries 
and  from  the  institutions  of  the  Six.1 

Thus,  by  October  1957  one  chapter  was  concluded,  another  about  to  be 
opened.  The  Six  had  brought  the  Rome  treaties  safely  into  port  and  were 
to  begin  the  task  of  building  two  new  communities  which  would  take  their 
place  beside  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  As  members  of  the 
O.E.E.C.,  they  had  at  this  point  all  agreed  that  the  free  trade  area  pro¬ 
posal  should  move  from  mere  technical  discussion  to  the  process  of  political 
bargaining.  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  then  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
after  pointing  out  that  the  O.E.E.C.  council  meeting  had  been  faced  with 
the  question  whether  there  would  be  two  western  Europes  or  one,  declared 
that  ‘we  decided  to  have  one’.2  Hope  prevailed  that  the  problem  of 
agriculture  was  now  capable  of  solution,  as  indeed  subsequent  negotiations 
went  far  to  bear  out.  Britain,  in  pressing  for  negotiations,  had  had  the 
support  of  Professor  Erhard,  German  minister  of  economics,  a  staunch 
‘free  trader’  who  in  the  past  had  shown  himself  mistrustful  of  the  common 
market  scheme.3  At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  basic  problems  in  recon¬ 
ciling  the  common  market  with  the  free  trade  area  had  yet  been  squarely 
faced  and  the  Six  were  beginning  to  feel  their  way  to  a  common  approach.4 
One  cause  of  potential  disagreement  was  concealed  in  the  wording  of  the 
O.E.E.C.  resolution,  namely  that  the  free  trade  area  should  ‘take  effect 
parallel  with  the  Treaty  of  Rome’.  Moreover,  when  the  resolution  was 
passed,  the  Algerian  crisis  had  left  France  temporarily  without  a  govern¬ 
ment — an  unhappy  portent,  as  a  later  chapter  will  show. 

1  Text  of  resolution  adopted  on  17  October,  cf.  Cmnd.  641,  pp.  48-50;  Documents,  1957, 
pp.  452-3. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1957. 

3  Ibid.,  22  March  1957. 

4  The  range  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and  the  approach  of  the  Six  at  that  time,  are  in¬ 
dicated  in  two  published  documents:  Note  of  the  Interim  Committee  for  the  Common  Alarket  and 
Euratom,  CES/7,117  of  15  October  1957,  and  Annotated  agenda  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the 
OEEC  Inter-Governmental  Committee,  CIG(57)  of  31  October  1957,  both  reproduced  in  Cmnd. 
641,  pp.  45-48  and  51-59  respectively. 
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THE  UNDER-DEVELOPED  AREAS 

Ever  since  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  in  the  spring  of  1956,  when  the  Soviet  leaders  headed  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  underlined  the  twin  theses  of  competitive  co-existence  and 
peaceful  competition,  the  question  of  under- development  and  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  had  claimed  increasing  attention.1 

Under-development,  in  its  international  context,  was  both  a  political 
and  an  economic  question.  It  was  political,  first  of  all,  in  so  far  as  the 
economic  problems  of  the  under-developed  countries  created  social  and 
political  strains,  which  in  the  end  could  scarcely  fail  to  find  political 
expression,  sometimes  (as  in  Latin  America  and  in  Pakistan)  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  government  which  failed  to  remedy  such  questions  as  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  at  least  in  a  conflict,  which  might  (as  in  Indonesia)  culminate 
in  civil  war,  between  groups  or  parties  advocating  divergent  economic 
policies,  e.g.  state-control  or  reliance  on  the  mechanism  of  the  market. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  parliamentary  democracy  on  the 
western  pattern  was  altogether  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  countries; 
in  any  case,  the  tendency  for  such  forms  to  be  discarded,  in  favour  of  some 
type  of  plebiscitary  dictatorship  relying  primarily  on  the  army,  was  a 
very  marked  feature  of  the  period  under  review.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
the  question  of  under-development  was  charged  with  political  content  in 
so  far  as  both  sides  in  the  world  conflict  between  communism  and  capital¬ 
ism — or  more  accurately,  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  and  their 
associates,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States  and  its  associates,  on  the 
other  side — were  aware,  in  the  state  of  uneasy  balance  which  existed,  of  the 
importance  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  the  uncommitted  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  This  interest  in  the  under-developed  world  was  both  short¬ 
term  and  long-term.  It  was  short-term  in  so  far  as  it  was  evident  that, 
whatever  their  political  inclinations,  the  newly  emergent  governments 
must  and  would  get  money  and  aid  from  wherever  they  could;  it  was 
senseless  to  expect  them  ‘to  give  political  hostages  to  capitalism,  while  at 
the  same  time  expecting  them  to  refuse  the  “strings”  of  communism’.2 
In  the  longer  term,  however,  it  was  realized  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
relentless  forward  march  of  technology,  ‘vast  numbers  of  the  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  world  of  the  future  will  be  in  Africa  and  Asia’. 

Gf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  179  sqq.,  226  sqq. 

2  Cf.  the  address  of  the  chairman.  Sir  Jock  Campbell,  at  the  60th  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  Booker  Brothers,  McConnell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  reported  in  The  Times,  13  June  i960. 
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From  both  points  of  view,  there  was  a  shift  of  interest  away  from  Europe, 
where  political  alignments  were  (and  appeared  likely  to  continue  to  be) 
more  stable  than  for  many  years  past,  to  the  under-developed  countries 
whose  potential  influence  over  the  balance  of  world-forces  was  coming  to 
be  more  fully  appreciated,  if  not  perhaps  sometimes  exaggerated. 

Although  in  the  last  analysis  the  problems  of  the  under-developed  coun¬ 
tries  were  economic  in  character,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  misleading 
simplification  to  suggest  that  their  political  difficulties  were  simply  an  out¬ 
come  of  economic  factors.  Although  it  is  legitimate  to  group  together  such 
countries  as  Algeria,  Bolivia  and  Indonesia  as  ‘under-developed’,  it  is  of 
course  true  that  all  had  specific  problems  of  their  own,  arising  from  their 
environment  and  past  history.  Furthermore,  these  problems  often  weighed 
more  heavily  in  tne  minds  and  calculations  of  the  politically  active  classes 
than  their  economic  needs.  Moderate  and  intelligent  Iraqis  were  ready, 
for  example,  to  concede  that  Nuri  es-Said  had  not  squandered  his  avail¬ 
able  resources  but  had  put  them  to  good  use;  but  this  fact  did  not  weigh 
in  his  favour,  when  it  came  to  overthrowing  him,1  because  it  was  upon  the 
political  rather  than  the  economic  issues  that  he  was  judged.  In  few,  if 
any,  of  the  under-developed  countries  was  under-development  a  major 
theme  stirring  articulate  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  purely  political 
objectives — above  all  else,  the  demand  for  independence — still  retained 
their  primacy,  and  though  it  was  probably  assumed  that  without  political 
independence  no  country  could  take  in  hand  its  economic  problems,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  this  dubious  thesis.  The  likelihood  that 
North  Africa  would  in  all  probability  be  economically  better  off  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  France  was  no  check,  for  example,  on  North  African 
nationalists  and  no  recommendation  of  ‘inter-dependence’,  and  even  the 
moderate  policies  advocated  by  Bourguiba  militated  against  his  popu¬ 
larity.2  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  American  attempt  to  exert  pressure 
on  Egypt  by  withdrawing  financial  support  for  the  high  dam  project  had 
misfired,3  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  use  economic  measures  to  secure 
political  aims.  French  attempts  to  wring  political  concessions  from 
Tunisia  by  defaulting  on  its  loans  were  no  more  effective  than  similar 
Soviet  attempts  to  influence  Jugoslav  policy,  because,  in  the  political 
climate  of  the  day,  both  Bourguiba  and  Tito  could  turn  elsewhere — 
namely,  to  the  United  States — with  every  prospect  of  securing  a  hearing.4 
Competitive  co-existence,  in  short,  not  only  meant  an  increase  in  loans 
and  aid  to  the  under-developed  nations,  but  also  favoured  their  political 
aspirations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  under-development  itself,  in  its 
strictly  economic  aspects,  soon  proved  to  be  more  intractable  than  had  at 


1  Cf.  below,  pp.  373-4.  2  Cf.  below,  p.  443. 

4  For  Tunisia,  cf.  below,  p.  429;  for  Jugoslavia,  cf.  above,  p.  202. 


3  Cf.  above,  p.  3. 
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first  generally  been  supposed.  Experience  quickly  dispelled  the  happy 
notion  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  pumping  in  capital,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  process  of  industrialization,  far  from  leading 
immediately  to  improved  standards  of  living,  might  result  instead  in 
economic  and  social  dislocation.1  Indeed,  many  of  the  urgent  questions, 
particularly  in  those  countries,  such  as  China,  where  central  planning 
was  the  rule,  were  concerned  with  carrying  through  the  administrative 
changes  necessary  to  ensure  that  rigid  bureaucracy  did  not  act  as  a  brake 
on  economic  expansion.  Since,  however,  it  normally  meant  a  slackening 
of  control,  this  process  of  adaptation  was  often  a  delicate  matter,  with 
unpredictable  repercussions  in  the  political  field.  Thus  the  interplay 
between  economics  and  politics  was  complex,  and  everywhere  political 
considerations  affected  economic  planning;  often,  indeed,  when  we  survey 
the  actual  course  of  events,  it  seems  that  the  basic  economic  aims  were 
lost  to  sight  in  the  welter  of  conflicting  political  interests  and  factions. 
The  fact  that  the  under-developed  countries  were  also,  for  the  most  part, 
areas  of  political  instability  was  itself  an  important  aspect  of  the  situation. 
On  the  western  side  the  belief  that  the  social  and  political  instability  of 
Asia  and  Africa  served  as  ‘a  lodestone  for  Soviet  imperialism’  was  an 
incentive  to  step  up  aid  programmes,  although  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  material  well-being,  as  such,  would  be  effective  in  inducing  the  newly 
emergent  peoples  to  reject  communist  advances.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  instability,  as  is  indicated  below,3  acted  as  a  brake  on  private  invest¬ 
ment,  which  feared,  not  without  reason,  as  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  showed,  for  the  security  of  its  capital.4  Hence  under¬ 
development,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  technical  economic  question, 
tended  to  become  a  matter  of  non-economic  competition  between  govern¬ 
ments,  conducted  for  essentially  political  reasons  and  guided  along 
political  rather  than  economic  channels.5  Moreover,  the  scale  of  aid 
granted  under  these  conditions  was  far  from  adequate,  measured  against 
the  estimated  requirements.6  The  consequence  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
sums  poured  in,  the  results  achieved — if  we  except  communist  China — were 
meagre  both  in  economic  and  in  political  terms ;  in  no  country  outside  the 


1  Cf.  Harrison  S.  Brown,  ‘Science,  Technology  and  International  Relations’,  in  The  Changing 
Environment  of  International  Relations  (The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1956),  pp.  28, 
33- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  10-1 1 :  ‘There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  degree  of  economic  improvement  that  can 

be  achieved  in  the  foreseeable  future  can  be  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  communist  pro¬ 
paganda  .  .  .  we  must  face  the  possibility  that  we  could  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  these  aid 
programmes  without  the  slightest  political  results.’  3  Cf.  below,  p.  248. 

4  The  ‘average  increase’  ($60  m.  per  annum)  of  American  direct  investments  in  Asia  for  the 
five-year  period  ending  in  1954  was  ‘less  than  the  expansion  programme  of  many  individual 
American  corporations  today’  ( The  Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations,  pp.  126—7). 

5  For  instance,  the  preference  given  by  the  U.S.  Administration  to  south  Korea  and  Taiwan 

(ibid.,  pp.  137-8).  6  Ibid-j  p  I3g> 
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Chinese  mainland  was  there  evidence  of  significant  advance,  and  the 
question  of  under-development  was  as  baffling  and  the  measures  to  remedy 
it  as  unsatisfactory  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The 
outstanding  fact  was  the  rapid  material  advance  of  China;  but  this,  far 
from  giving  satisfaction,  only  served  to  discomfort  the  non-communist 
world. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  changing  position  of  the  masses  of 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa  created  a  new  dimension  and  a  new  set  of  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  foreign  policies  of  the  western  states.  For  them  the  problems 
of  under-development  were  a  challenge  less  easy  to  cope  with  than  they 
were  for  the  various  communist  regimes,  which  could  use  their  powers  of 
central  control  to  direct  labour,  influence  consumption  and  accumulate — 
if  necessary  by  holding  down  the  standard  of  living — the  funds  necessary 
for  capital  investment  on  a  predetermined  scale.  In  the  first  place,  the 
relations  of  the  west  with  the  under-developed  countries  were  hampered 
by  the  legacy  of ‘colonialism’  and  by  the  persistent  strength  of  anti-colonial 
sentiment.  In  the  second  place,  there  were  more  technical  but  no  less 
insistent  difficulties  arising  from  the  disparity  between  the  economic 
needs  of  the  newly  emergent  territories  (as  viewed  by  their  leaders)  and  the 
economic  system  prevalent  in  the  west.  In  most  of  the  under-developed 
lands  strong  central  planning  and  control  by  their  own  governments 
were  deemed  essential  to  progress  and  free  enterprise  was  viewed  with 
suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  practical  necessity  they  had 
to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  their  produce  on  western  markets,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  highly  susceptible  to  the  price  mechanism  there  in  force.  This  very 
fact  was  liable  to  give  rise  to  new  causes  of  tension.  If,  for  example,  Asian 
or  African  products — cocoa,  or  sisal,  or  rubber,  or  tea — failed  to  secure 
what  the  producing  countries  regarded  as  a  ‘fair’  price,  it  was  all  too  likely 
to  be  ascribed  to  western  ill  will  or  at  least  to  western  inability  to  make 
necessary  adjustments.  In  reality  these  suspicions  were  usually  wide  of 
the  mark;  such  difficulties  as  arose  were  rather  inherent  in  an  economic 
system  which,  whatever  its  other  virtues,  was  not  devised  to  meet  the 
special  problems  of  the  newly  emergent  peoples.  Nevertheless  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  west  was  hindered  in  its  dealings  with  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  by  undue  reliance  on  ‘traditional  attitudes  and  tech¬ 
niques’,  and  showed  less  adaptability  than  should  have  been  possible.1 
As  one  well  qualified  western  observer  put  it,2 

The  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  not  going  to  adapt  themselves  conveniently 
to  the  ways  of  industrialized  western  societies.  ...  It  is  western  capitalism  which 
must,  if  it  is  to  survive,  adapt  itself  to,  and  become  part  of,  the  historical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  these  nations. 

1  The  Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations,  p.  7. 

2  Sir  Jock  Campbell,  loc.  cit.  supra,  p.  238,  n.  2. 
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The  Economics  of  Under- Development 

The  chief  markets  for  most  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  exported 
by  the  so-called  under-developed  countries  continued,  as  in  the  past,  to  be 
the  United  States  and  western  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  were  therefore  severely  affected  by  the  recession  of  1957-8  which 
began  in  the  United  States  in  September  1957,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  index  of  industrial  production  started  to  move  downward.  By 
August  1958  it  had  fallen  by  13  per  cent,  and  although  it  then  recovered, 
it  did  not  reach  its  pre-recession  level  until  February  1959.  For  all 
O.E.E.C.  countries  combined,  the  index  of  industrial  production  remained 
stable  throughout  1957  and  1958,  but  this  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  some  30  per  cent  which  had  been  taking  place  since  1953. 
The  aggregate  value  and  volume  of  imports  into  both  the  United  States 
and  western  Europe  were  all  maintained,  but  there  was  some  fall  in  im¬ 
ports  of  raw  materials,  especially  into  western  Europe  in  1958.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  a  number  of  the  under-developed  countries  which  had 
come  to  expect  a  continuous  expansion  in  their  export  earnings  were 
confronted  instead  by  a  fall. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  under-developed  countries,  this  was  a 
serious  setback.  Nevertheless  the  conclusion  that  the  recession  caused  ‘a 
loss  of  over  $2  billion’1  to  the  primary  producing  countries  was  exaggerated 
and  misleading.  It  was  presumably  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
aggregate  exports  of  non-industrial  countries  fell  by  about  that  amount 
from  1957  to  1958.  But  this  calculation  overlooks  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  rising  sharply  during  previous  years;  they  were  exceptionally  high 
in  1957,  and  in  1958  they  were  not  a  great  deal  lower  than  in  1956  and 
were  higher  than  in  1955.  A  further  basis  for  this  view  may  have  been  the 
calculation  that  the  prices  of  primary  products  fell  during  the  recession  by 
some  6  per  cent  while  the  prices  of  manufactures  rose  by  some  3  per  cent. 
The  terms  of  trade  thus  moved  adversely  to  primary  products  by  nearly 
1  o  per  cent.  The  short  answer  to  this2  is  that  in  1955-7  the  prices  of  primary 
products  relatively  to  the  prices  of  manufactures  were  25  to  33  per  cent 
higher — the  exact  percentage  depending  on  the  method  of  calculation — 
than  they  were  in  1928,  before  the  great  depression.  It  is  not  very  en¬ 
lightening,  however,  to  estimate  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  for  primary 
products  as  a  whole  compared  with  manufactures  as  a  whole.  The 
longer  the  period,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  allow  for  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  exports  and  imports,  and  for  improvements  in  quality,  especi¬ 
ally  of  manufactures.  Nor  does  such  a  comparison  measure  changes  in  the 
terms  of  trade  between  the  industrial  countries  and  the  less  developed 

1  United  Nations  World  Economic  Survey,  1958,  p.  3. 

2  As  the  World  Economic  Survey  itself  points  out,  p.  1 9  footnote. 
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countries,  since  a  number  of  the  former  are  leading  exporters  of  some 
primary  products  (the  United  States  of  wheat  and  cotton,  Canada  and 
Sweden  of  woodpulp,  Australia  of  wool,  and  so  forth)  while  a  few  of  the 
latter,  such  as  Hong  Kong  and  India,  export  manufactures. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  reasons  for  relative  price-changes  and  their 
effects  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  commodity  by 
commodity.  For  example,  by  far  the  most  important  primary  product 
(by  value)  entering  into  international  trade  is  oil.  The  oil-exporting 
countries  had  been  exceptionally  fortunate  until  about  1957;  they  enjoyed 
a  progressively  expanding  demand  and  rising  prices.  Then — after  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  Suez  war — the  development  of  new  sources  of 
supply  led  to  over-production,  which  still  continues,  and  some  fall  in 
prices.  Again,  the  second  most  important  primary  product  in  international 
trade  was,  until  recently,  coffee.  After  the  war,  the  prices  of  coffee  rose  to 
some  five  times  their  very  low  pre-war  levels,  bringing  comparative 
prosperity  to  the  coffee-exporting  countries  in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
But  there  was  heavy  new  planting,  especially  in  Brazil,  during  the  ‘coffee 
fever  of  the  early  nineteen-fifties;  and  it  was  the  consequent  increase  in 
supplies,  rather  than  any  fall  in  demand  (which  has,  in  fact,  continued 
to  expand),  that  brought  about  the  downward  trend  in  coffee  prices  from 
the  beginning  of  1958  onwards.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively 
high  or  low  price  for  a  commodity  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  the 
countries  exporting  it  are  prosperous  or  depressed.  For  example,  the 
price  of  tin  has  been  maintained  during  recent  years  only  by  heavy 
restrictions  in  output.  Again,  if  the  price  of  natural  rubber  were  to  fall 
owing  to  the  replanting  which  has  taken  place  with  planting  material 
giving  some  three  times  the  yield  per  tree  and  per  acre  of  the  old  seedlings, 
the  gain  from  greater  output  might  much  more  than  offset  the  fall  in  price, 
while  a  lower  price  would  stimulate  the  consumption  of  natural  rubber  and 
improve  its  competitive  position  relatively  to  synthetic  rubber  and  other 
substitutes. 

The  above  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  turn  to  the  more 
general  question,  how  far  the  industrial  countries  dominate  the  fortunes 
of  the  under-developed  countries  through  changes,  especially  those  due 
to  booms  and  depressions,  in  their  volume  of  imports  of  primary  products. 
That  they  are  able  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  beyond  question,  for  they  are  the 
chief  importers  of  most  primary  products  (although  a  few,  such  as  rice,  are 
imported  mainly  by  under-developed  countries),  and  it  seems  probable 
that  before  the  war  they  may  have  done  so — for  example,  during  the  great 
depression  which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1929  and  was  accompanied  by 
heavy  falls  in  the  prices  of  most  primary  products.  Since  the  war,  however, 
the  position  is  not  so  clear,  and  the  only  outstanding  example  where  the 
policies  of  the  industrial  countries  have  acted  in  this  way  is  the  short-lived 
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boom  in  the  prices  of  many  raw  materials  in  1 950-1,  due  to  the  rearma¬ 
ment  and  public  and  private  stockpiling  associated  with  the  Korean  war. 
Post-war  recessions  have  been  mild  and  brief,  and  it  is  the  general  view 
that  nothing  approaching  the  great  depression  will  be  allowed  to  take  place 
again.  During  the  three  recessions  in  the  United  States  of  1948-9,  1953-4, 
and  1957-8,  its  volume  of  imports — in  striking  contrast  to  the  pre-war 
pattern — fell  only  by  5,  2|,  and  if  per  cent  respectively.1  In  general,  the 
demand  for  imports  by  the  industrial  countries  has  shown  a  fairly  steady 
expansion  during  the  post-war  years.  The  prices  of  different  primary 
products  have  moved  to  different  extents,  or  even  in  different  directions, 
during  the  same  year  or  over  other  short  periods,  indicating  an  absence 
of  any  general  influence  exerted  by  changes  in  the  economic  activity  of 
industrial  countries.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  during  the 
post-war  period 

in  only  a  minority  of  primary  commodities,  particularly  the  mineral  raw 
materials,  have  cyclical  variations  in  demand  within  the  industrial  countries 
dominated  the  pattern  of  short-period  fluctuations  in  both  volume  and  price. 
The  behaviour  of  price  and  volume  of  trade  of  most  foodstuffs,  and  of  prices — 
though  not  of  volume  of  trade — of  textile  fibres,  has  been  heavily  influenced 
by  the  instability  of  supply  conditions  and  has  not  conformed  to  any  systematic, 
cyclical,  pattern.2 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  the  slogan  often  voiced  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  under-developed  countries  of  ‘trade,  not  aid’  is  based  on  as¬ 
sumptions  which  are  no  longer  valid.  Changes  in  their  export  earnings 
arise  from  changes  in  the  special  circumstances  affecting  the  supply  of 
particular  commodities  and  the  demand  for  them.  They  do  not  arise, 
except  possibly  for  a  limited  range  of  industrial  raw  materials,  mainly 
from  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  industrial  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
the  latter  have  been  expanding  their  economic  activity  and  their  demand 
for  imports  at  a  fairly  steady  rate  (although  it  is  time  that  the  latter  has 
grown  more  slowly  than  the  former)  and  seem  likely  to  continue  doing  so. 

Is  there  anything  more  that  the  industrial  countries  could  do  to  make 
the  export  earnings  of  the  under-developed  countries  greater  and  possibly 
more  stable?  In  the  first  place,  they  could  allow  free  entry  to  their  markets 
for  exports  from  the  under-developed  countries  (although  most  of  the  latter 
restrict  their  imports  of  manufactures  in  order  to  protect  their  own  in¬ 
dustries).  In  fact,  most  of  such  exports  enjoy  free  entry.  Restrictions  on 
imports,  imposed  by  the  industrial  countries  to  protect  their  own  farmers, 
apply  mainly  to  the  products  of  the  more  developed  countries  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  such  as  wheat  and  meat  and  butter.  There  are  some  restrictions, 

1  1°  I938,  f°r  example,  a  fall  of  only  4  per  cent  in  American  consumption  was  accompanied 
by  a  fall  of  25  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  imports. 

2  World  Economic  Survey,  1958,  p.  48. 
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however,  which  adversely  affect  some  under-developed  countries :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  American  restrictions  on  imports  of  cereals,  meat,  and  wool  affect 
adversely  countries  such  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  their  restrictions 
on  imports  of  certain  minerals  affect  adversely  countries  such  as  Mexico, 
while  general  restrictions  on  imports  of  cotton  textiles  (including  those 
imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom)  keep  down  the  export  earnings  of 
countries  such  as  Hong  Kong  and  India.  In  the  second  place,  the  industrial 
countries  could  reduce  their  own  output  of  primary  products  which  they 
could  import  more  cheaply;  among  such  products  imported  from  under¬ 
developed  countries  a  leading  example  is  sugar.  In  the  third  place,  some 
industrial  countries,  notably  in  western  Europe,  impose  high  revenue 
duties  on  commodities  such  as  tea  and  coffee ;  if  these  could  be  abolished 
or  reduced  the  export  earnings  of  under-developed  countries  exporting 
such  products  would  be  appreciably  raised. 

Even  if  such  changes  were  carried  through,  however,  their  overall 
effect  would  scarcely  be  more  than  ‘marginal’,1  and  would  be  unlikely  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  under-developed  countries.  What  these  would 
really  like  is  a  good  deal  more  than  measures  on  the  above  lines.  They 
would  like  the  industrial  countries  to  agree  to  buy  their  chief  exports  at 
‘fair’  prices,  by  which  they  mean  prices  that  might  often  be  well  above 
world  market  levels.  A  few  agreements  of  this  kind  already  exist,  notably 
for  sugar;  the  United  States  was  at  this  time  importing  specified  quantities 
of  sugar  at  favourable  prices  from  Cuba  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  United  Kingdom  was  doing  the  same  for  Commonwealth 
countries.  This  type  of  aid — which  is  equivalent  to  the  ‘support  prices’ 
given  by  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  countries  in  western  Europe 
to  their  own  farmers — would  be  less  offensive  to  the  national  pride  of 
under-developed  countries  than  outright  grants ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  to 
be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  imported  primary  products,  since  the  ex¬ 
penditure  involved  would  be  heavy  and  the  consequence  would  be  to 
raise  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  costs  of  manufacturing  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  countries,  while  prices  above  world  levels  would  result  in  the 
latter  carrying  a  growing  surplus  of  accumulated  stocks  which  could 
be  sold  only  at  considerable  loss,  if  at  all.  The  conclusion  is  that  aid  to 
the  under-developed  countries — so  far  as  the  west  is  concerned2 — will 
probably  continue  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  on  easy  terms, 


1  Cf.  The  Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations,  p.  129.  The  reason  why  ‘the  flow  of 
Asian  products  ...  is  not  expanding  rapidly’  is  ‘more  a  matter  of  the  commodity  structure  than 
of  increased  barriers’;  ibid,  pp.  135-6. 

2  The  position  of  Soviet  Russia  is  different,  owing  to  the  disparity  between  its  production 
costs  for  industrial  products  (e.g.  machine-tools)  and  for  agricultural  produce.  Since  the  latter 
are  abnormally  high,  it  is  economically  profitable  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  take  agricultural  produce 
(e.g.  rice,  cotton,  sugar)  at  prices  above  those  ruling  on  the  world  markets,  but  well  below  its 
own  production  costs,  in  exchange  for  industrial  goods  produced  at  competitive  prices. 
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and  technical  assistance,  rather  than  by  guaranteed  prices  for  their 
exports. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  need  for  aid,  whether  by  grant  or 
loan  or  otherwise,  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  A  number  of 
Latin  American  countries  (including  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile)  in¬ 
curred  such  heavy  deficits  on  their  balances  of  payments  that  they  had 
to  be  assisted  with  large  stabilization  loans.  Asian  countries  such  as  India 
and  Ceylon  had  to  draw  heavily  on  their  remaining  sterling  balances. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  under-developed  countries  were  unable  to  carry 
out  their  government  development  programmes  at  the  pace  which  they 
had  planned,  and  were  forced  to  revise  them  downwards.  In  part  this 
was  due  to  the  flattening-out  of  the  import  demand  for  primary  products, 
especially  raw  materials,  by  the  industrial  countries  during  the  1957-8 
recession.  But  the  fundamental  causes  lay  deeper  and  were  more  perma¬ 
nent  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  they  affected  not  only  those  countries  which 
relied  heavily  on  their  export  earnings,  but  also  countries  which  exported 
only  a  small  percentage  of  their  output  (either  because,  like  India,  they 
have  such  large  populations  that  they  must  grow  nearly  all  their  food  or 
because,  like  some  African  territories,  their  economies  are  still  compara¬ 
tively  primitive  and  self-sufficient). 

The  basic  reason  for  the  poverty  afflicting  these  lands  lies  in  the  fact 
that  their  output  per  head  is  still  very  low.  Most  of  them  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural;  the  majority  of  their  people  are  engaged  in  growing 
food.  This  is  due  to  their  low  productivity  per  worker.  If  the  labour  of, 
say,  six  families  on  the  land  produces  food  for  only  ten  families,  then — 
except  for  countries  which  can  specialize  on  exports  with  which  food  and 
other  requirements  can  be  imported — sixty  per  cent  of  the  workers  must 
be  employed  on  the  land.  A  substantial  and  progressive  rise  in  agricultural 
output  per  worker  is  required  both  to  provide  them  with  more  food — for 
in  most  of  these  countries  the  diets  of  the  great  majority  are  inadequate 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality — and  to  ensure  a  growing  home  market 
for  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  and  service  industries  into  which 
some  of  their  agricultural  workers  (after  training)  can  be  diverted.  For 
products  such  as  cereals  which  are  also  produced  by  the  industrial  coun¬ 
tries,  output  per  worker  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  in  the  latter  than  in 
most  of  the  under-developed  countries.  This  is  because  the  cultivators 
of  the  industrial  countries  have  more  land  and  more  capital,  including 
better  transport,  and  employ  more  efficient  methods  of  farming. 

This  situation  has  shown  little  improvement  during  the  post-war  years, 
except  in  two  or  three  countries  (such  as  Mexico),  despite  considerable 
expenditure  on  purposes  such  as  irrigation.  The  output  of  food,  and  of 
agricultural  products  in  general,  is  still  somewhat  lower  per  head  of 
population  both  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  America  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
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Indeed,  the  gulf  between  the  more  developed  and  the  less  developed 
countries  is  growing  wider;  both  in  agriculture  and  in  economic  activity 
in  general,  the  former  are  increasing  their  output  per  head,  and  thereby 
their  real  incomes,  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  than  the  latter. 

This  growing  disparity  has  been  aggravated  by  the  very  rapid  growth 
of  population  during  recent  years  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  This  has  come  about  through  marked  falls  in  death 
rates,  especially  among  babies  and  children,  owing  mainly  to  the  measures 
taken  to  stamp  out  endemic  diseases,  while  birth  rates  have  remained  very 
high.  For  example,  the  virtual  abolition  of  malaria  in  Ceylon  during 
1946-9  nearly  halved  the  death  rate,  resulting  in  a  rate  of  increase  of 
population  exceeding  3  per  cent  a  year.  One  consequence  has  been  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  children,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  in  most  in¬ 
dustrial  countries.  The  need  to  provide  food  and  other  requirements, 
including  education  and  other  social  services,  and  eventually  employment 
opportunities,  for  the  large  and  growing  numbers  of  juveniles  is  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  meagre  savings  of  most  under-developed  countries.  With 
more  stable  populations,  these  savings  could  have  been  used  instead  to 
raise  output  per  head  and  thereby  standards  of  living. 

For  countries  which  have  still  a  good  deal  of  uncultivated  land,  and 
other  under-developed  resources,  the  long-run  effects  of  this  rapid  growth 
in  population  may  not  be  adverse.  But  for  countries  which  are  already 
overpopulated,  it  raises  serious  problems.  India  is  a  leading  example. 
If  death  rates  continue  to  fall,  as  they  probably  will,  towards  the  levels 
already  prevailing  in  countries  such  as  Ceylon,  and  fertility  remains 
unchanged,  the  population  of  India  will  double,  rising  from  its  present 
400  million  to  800  million,  over  the  next  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  can  be  added  to  its  present  area  of  cultivated  land — 
which  is  already  divided  into  very  small  farms— and  even  a  doubling  of  its 
present  irrigated  area  would  raise  agricultural  output  only  by  17  per 
cent.1  Furthermore,  the  volume  of  exports  is  considerably  less  than  before 
the  war  and  in  the  case  of  95  per  cent  of  them  ‘there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  marked  increase’.2  It  is  true  that  India  has  enough  rich  iron  ore  and 
coking  coal  to  expand  greatly  its  iron  and  steel  output.  Nevertheless 
unless  there  is  a  revolution  in  methods  of  agriculture  which  considerably 
raises  yields  per  acre,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  achieve  the  progressive 
rise  in  standards  of  living  at  which  it  aims,  in  face  of  its  constantly  growing 
numbers. 

Nearly  all  under-developed  countries,  whether  overpopulated  or  not, 

1  Cf.  Ansley  J.  Coale  and  Edgar  M.  Hoover,  Population  Growth  and  Low-Income  Countries 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1958). 

2  Cf.  S.  J.  Patel,  ‘Export  Prospects  and  Economic  Growth:  India’,  in  Economic  Journal ,  vol. 
lxix  (September  1959). 
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need  considerably  more  capital  than  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  provide 
from  their  own  savings  if  they  are  to  develop  at  all  rapidly.  The  lower 
their  incomes,  the  smaller  is  the  margin  above  subsistence  needs  which 
might  be  saved.  They  need  also  expert  guidance  to  survey  their  resources 
and  plan  suitable  projects,  education  for  their  children,  training  for  their 
workers,  and  competent  entrepreneurs.  In  fact  the  inflow  of  long-term 
capital  into  under-developed  countries,  averaging  some  $2,000  million 
a  year,  was  comparatively  small  during  the  period  1 955-8. 1  For  this  there 
were  a  number  of  reasons.  One  was  the  fact  that  the  return  to  capital 
invested  in  most  under-developed  countries  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
investments  in  oil-mining)  is  lower  than  is  often  believed;  it  is  probable 
that  during  recent  years  equities  in  the  industrial  countries  have  yielded 
higher  returns  (including  capital  gains).  In  addition,  there  are  the  fears 
of  potential  foreign  investors  that  foreign-owned  enterprises  might  suffer 
from  war  or  revolution,  or  might  be  nationalized  without  fair  compensa¬ 
tion,  or  might  be  subjected  to  heavy  and  discriminatory  taxation,  or  at 
least  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  remit  back  only  a  limited  amount 
of  their  profits,  or  be  compelled  to  charge  unprofitably  low  prices  or  employ 
inadequately  qualified  local  people  in  the  higher-paid  posts. 

There  have,  however,  been  a  number  of  indications  in  recent  years  that 
the  attitude  of  governments  in  many  of  the  under-developed  countries 
towards  foreign  private  capital  has  changed.  They  realize  that  they  need 
it;  they  therefore  welcome  it  and  are  offering  guarantees  to  attract  it. 
This  change  of  attitude,  together  with  the  insurance  against  various  risks 
provided  for  their  investors  in  such  countries  by  the  governments  of  most 
industrial  countries,  has  already  led  to  a  somewhat  larger  flow  (especially 
from  the  continental  countries  of  western  Europe)  and  this  trend  may  con¬ 
tinue.  In  addition,  the  investigations  now  being  carried  out  by  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund  into  possible  projects  may  help  to  attract  private  as 
well  as  public  capital  as  the  results  are  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  grand  total  of  economic  aid  to  under-developed  countries  is  also 
comparatively  small.  In  1956-7  it  amounted  to  $2,459  million.2  This 
consisted  of  grants  of  $1,994  million  (including  $1,166  million  from  the 
United  States,  $514  million  from  France,  $113  million  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $104  million  from  United  Nations  organizations)  and  loans 
(less  disbursements)  of  $465  million  (including  $269  million  from  France 
and  $160  million  from  the  World  Bank).  The  amount  of  economic  aid 
per  head  of  population  averaged  $2.1,  varying  from  over  $35  in  Laos  to 
ten  cents  in  India. 

1  Gf.  The  International  Flow  of  Private  Capital,  ig^6-ig^8  (United  Nations,  1959),  p.  9-  The  figure 
of  $2  ,000  m.  includes  the  re-investment  of  undistributed  profits  by  foreign-owned  enterprises 
already  established  in  those  countries. 

2  U.N.  Statistical  Tear  Book ,  1958,  Table  154A.  The  figures  exclude  expenditure  on  military 
purposes  (such  as  bases)  but  of  course  include  expenditure  on  technical  assistance. 
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During  1954-7  some  60  per  cent  of  the  total  was  provided  by  the 
United  States.  Since  then  the  position  has  been  profoundly  altered  by 
the  intervention  of  the  communist  countries.  They  entered  the  field  after 
the  death  of  Stalin,  with  a  loan  to  Afghanistan  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  January 
1954,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  among  the  under-developed  countries 
became  a  major  element  in  Soviet  policy  under  Khrushchev’s  direction.1 
Towards  the  close  of  1958,  the  total  amount  of  their  commitments  to  less 
developed  countries  (excluding  Jugoslavia)  was  nearly  $2,000  million, 
of  which  some  $700  million  had  been  actually  drawn.2  The  chief  recipients 
were  Egypt  and  Syria,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  Indonesia.  Communist  aid 
mainly  took  the  form  of  credits  on  easy  terms  (usually  bearing  2|  per  cent  a 
year  interest  and  repayable  over  a  period  of  seven  years  after  the  goods  or 
services  had  been  delivered).  Naturally  it  was  directed  towards  countries 
which  were  neutral  or  hostile  to  the  western  powers.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  movement  of  over  1,500  Soviet  and  other  technicians  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  receiving  aid,3  while  at  the  same  time  considerable  numbers  from 
those  countries  went  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  communist  countries  for 
technical  training.  Furthermore,  communist  China  made  (or  rather 
promised)  outright  grants  to  Ceylon  (to  cover  most  of  the  cost  of  its  rubber 
replanting  programme),  as  well  as  to  Cambodia  and  Nepal. 

This  ‘economic  offensive’  (as  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  described 
it)  by  the  communist  countries  forced  the  western  countries  to  reconsider 
their  relations  with  the  under-developed  areas  of  the  world.  It  made  them 
realize  that  they  were  ‘living  on  borrowed  time  in  Asia  and  Africa’,  and 
that  ‘speed — with  all  the  risks  of  disaster — is  safer  than  delay  with  the 
certainty’.4  It  made  them  realize  also  that  ‘these  peoples,  as  well  as  their 
leaders,  have  a  sense  of  being  on  the  march’  and  that  ‘they  are  far  less 
concerned  about  ideological  labels  than  about  human  welfare’.5  Moreover, 
although  western  attitudes  were  largely  determined  by  fear  lest  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  might  pass  into  the  communist  camp,  it  was  increas¬ 
ingly  appreciated  that  this  was  not  the  only  factor.  If  the  gap  between 
expectations  and  satisfactions  was  allowed  to  become  too  wide,  there  was 
also  the  risk  that  the  future  of  the  Asian  countries  might  be  threatened 
from  inside,  by  discontent  arising  from  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance.6 
And  finally,  there  was  the  example  of  communist  China,  which  seemed— 
even  to  Asians  suspicious  of  China’s  foreign  policies — to  show  what  plan¬ 
ning  and  organization  could  achieve.  The  speed  and  energy  with  which 
China  recovered  its  position  as  a  great  power  made  a  vast  impression  in  the 
under-developed  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  was  viewed  as  an  achievement 


1  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  245-7. 

2  Cf.  A.  Nove,  ‘Soviet  Trade  and  Soviet  Aid’,  Lloyds  Bank  Review,  January  1959. 

3  Cf.  The  Sino-Soviet  Offensive  in  the  Less  Developed  Countries  (U.S.  Department  of  State,  1958), 

,  20-  4  cf.  The  Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations,  p.  64. 
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not  so  much  of  communism  as  of  a  great  Asian  country  that  had  faced — 
and  overcome — many  of  the  same  problems  as  confronted  other  Asian 
countries.  ‘The  cost  to  the  Chinese  people  of  these  accomplishments  was 
drowned  in  the  noisy  acclamation  of  China’s  industrialization.’1 

The  Chinese  People's  Republic 

In  common  with  other  under-developed  countries,  straining  to  make  up 
leeway  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  process  of  industrialization,  China  in 
1956  and  1957  was  faced  by  problems  of  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
character.  In  particular,  it  was  important,  if  the  first  five-year  plan, 
which  was  then  entering  its  fourth  year,  were  to  be  implemented,  to  en¬ 
sure  that  bureaucratic  rigidity  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  economic 
progress  and  that  the  party  machinery  did  not  act  as  a  dead  hand,  stifling 
initiative  and  efficiency.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  government  had  already 
begun  to  face  up  to  this  problem  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1956.  Even 
before  Khrushchev  denounced  Stalinism  at  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress 
in  February  1956,  greater  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  had  been 
permitted  and  Chou  En-lai  had  announced  a  more  moderate  policy 
towards  intellectuals,  a  movement  which  Mao  Tse-tung  summed  up  in  a 
speech  (unpublished)  to  the  Supreme  State  Conference  on  2  May  1956  in 
the  poetic  phrase  ‘Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom  and  a  hundred  schools  of 
thought  contend’.2  The  intellectuals  were  further  encouraged  to  express 
their  possibly  divergent  views  in  matters  concerning  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  a  speech  on  26  May  by  Lu  Ting-yi,  the  chief  of  the  propaganda  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  ‘hundred  flowers’  slogan  was  repeated.3  Furthermore, 
at  the  National  People’s  Congress  in  June  1956  the  minister  of  public 
security,  Lo  Jui-ching,  admitted  that  the  struggle  against  ‘counter-revo¬ 
lutionaries’  had  been  accompanied  in  the  past  by  certain  injustices  and 
assured  the  congress  that  these  practices  would  be  stopped. 

Into  this  more  relaxed  atmosphere  came  the  news  of  affairs  in  eastern 
Europe.  On  27  October  1956  for  the  first  time  Peking  radio  announced 
the  revolt  by  ‘reactionaries’  in  Hungary  without  comment,  and  on  1 
November  the  Chinese  government  issued  a  statement  implying  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  guilty  of  the  Leninist  error  of ‘great-nation  chauvinism’.4 
A  Peking  People's  Daily  leader  of  4  November,  celebrating  the  ‘joyful  news’ 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Kadar  regime,  distinguished  carefully  between 
the  activities  of  the  Nagy  government  and  that  of  Gomulka,  which  it 
upheld.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  the  affairs  of  eastern  Europe  the  Chinese 
might  criticize  the  behaviour  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  long  as  the  country 
concerned  did  not  attempt  to  break  out  of  the  communist  bloc,  but  where 

1  The  Changing  Environment  of  International  Relations,  p.  107. 

2  Quoted  by  Lu  Ting-yi  in  the  speech  cited  in  the  following  note. 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  15  June  1956.  4  Ibid.,  2  November  1956. 
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there  was  real  danger  of  this  happening  they  would  throw  themselves 
into  the  fray  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  So  far  as  China  was  concerned, 
the  effect  of  the  upheaval  in  eastern  Europe  seems  to  have  been  to  hasten 
political  developments  rather  than  to  have  altered  their  course ;  if  any¬ 
thing,  it  probably  confirmed  the  Chinese  leaders  in  the  opinion  that  their 
more  liberal  policy  had  been  wise. 

Political  life  in  China  during  1957  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  so- 
called  ‘rectification  campaign’  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
was  a  movement  designed  to  make  the  party  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
by  using  persuasion  instead  of  strong-arm  methods,  thereby  lessening  the 
risk  of  disturbances  inspired  by  resentment  as  in  Hungary.  It  may  also 
have  been  intended  to  increase  efficiency  and  to  add  to  the  labour  force  by 
sorting  out  unnecessary  bureaucrats  and  despatching  them  to  do  some 
‘real’  work  in  the  countryside,  both  for  the  good  of  their  souls  and  for  the 
good  of  the  economy.  It  seems  probable  that  the  party  had  intended  this 
movement  even  without  the  shock  of  the  Hungarian  revolt1  and  that  the 
only  direct  influence  eastern  European  affairs  had  on  Chinese  internal 
policy  was  to  cause  the  rectification  campaign  to  be  launched  earlier  than 
was  originally  planned.  Chou  En-lai  returned  from  his  tour  of  eastern 
Europe  on  12  February  1957,  and  on  27  February  Mao  spoke  to  a  closed 
session  of  the  Supreme  State  Conference  on  ‘the  correct  handling  of 
contradictions  among  the  people’.  This  speech  was  not  published  until  18 
June  1957,  and  then  only  in  a  revised  and  edited  version,  but  its  tenor  was 
immediately  obvious  from  the  spate  of  editorials,  articles,  and  reports  of 
discussions  which  followed.  Contradictions,  Mao  said,  are  of  two  kinds: 
those  between  the  ‘people’  (i.e.  all  those  who  work  for  the  cause 
of  ‘Socialist  construction’)  and  its  ‘enemies’,  and  those  within  the 
‘people’.  While  the  first  group  of  contradictions  are  ‘antagonistic’  and  can 
only  be  resolved  by  force,  the  second  are  more  tractable  and  may  be 
reconciled  by  criticism  and  persuasion.  The  second  part  of  his  speech 
dealt  with  particular  ‘contradictions’  amongst  the  people,  a  term  which 
embraced  the  major  problems  of  the  ‘socialization’  of  China,  not  excluding 
the  economic  ones,  for  ‘we  must  realise’,  he  said,  ‘that  a  contradiction  is 
involved  in  this  question  between  the  objective  laws  of  development  of 
socialist  economy  and  our  subjective  understanding’.2 

The  three  evils  afflicting  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  which  came 
under  fire  in  this  campaign  were  those  of  ‘bureaucracy,  subjectivism  and 
sectarianism’.  As  to  the  first  two,  these  were  different  aspects  of  the 
tendency  to  apply  theory  to  a  problem  without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see  The  World  Today,  August  1957,  pp.  339-40. 

2  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  V,  suppl.,  20  June  1957.  En  passant,  when  dealing 
with  contradictions  between  the  Chinese  people  and  the  national  minorities,  Mao  announced 
that  no  further  reforms  would  be  proceeded  with  immediately  in  Tibet.  This  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  outcome  of  Tibetan  uprisings  during  1 956. 
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the  facts;  ‘bureaucracy’  related  to  administration  and  ‘subjectivism’  to 
ideology.  ‘Sectarianism’,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  term  used  first  for  the 
tendency  for  party  members  from  the  same  province  to  form  a  clique,  and 
secondly  for  the  superiority  felt  by  senior  party  members  towards  their 
juniors  and  by  the  party  as  a  whole  towards  their  fellow  men.  The  growth 
of  these  attitudes  was  probably  the  outcome  of  two  factors,  the  nation¬ 
wide  power  held  by  the  party  since  1949,  and  the  enormous  influx  into 
the  party  since  that  date  of  new  members  untried  by  the  experiences  of 
revolution.  From  the  first  factor  sprang  ‘sectarianism’,  for,  as  Chou  En-lai 
remarked,  ‘it  is  a  common  trait  of  man  that  when  he  scores  the  least 
achievement  he  gets  conceited,  and  communists  are  no  exception,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  time  of  victory,  believing  that  even  if  we  have  shortcomings, 
people  will  make  allowances  for  them’.1  From  the  second  came  dogmatism 
and  bureaucracy,  always  dangers  in  a  rigid  ideology  like  communism  but 
rare  in  the  early  days  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  when  practical 
problems  demanded  immediate  and  sensible  solutions. 

On  27  April  1957  the  central  committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  issued  a  directive  ordering  party  committees  at  all  levels  to  study 
Mao’s  speech  of  27  February  and  another  (hitherto  unpublished)  of  12 
March,  and  to  revise  their  own  work  in  accordance  with  this  outline  of 
policy.  ‘Criticism’  and  ‘counter-criticism’  were  to  be  the  instruments  used, 
and  non-party  people  who  wished  to  participate  would  be  welcomed. 
Furthermore,  to  do  away  with  ‘contradictions’  between  party  and  people, 
leading  officials  were  to  take  part  in  physical  labour  beside  the  peasants 
and  workers. 

In  response  to  this  directive,  all  local  party  committees  drew  up  their 
own  plans  of  campaign.  During  May  the  party  executive  also  brought 
into  the  movement  leading  non-communist  politicians,  writers,  academics, 
scientists  and  intellectuals  and  encouraged  them  to  voice  their  criticisms. 
Members  of  other  democratic  parties  complained  that  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  did  not  allow  them  sufficient  authority  even  when  they  held 
official  positions.  A  conference  was  held  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
which  illuminating  speeches  were  made  about  lack  of  time  for  research, 
the  shortage  of  trained  workers  and  equipment,  and  the  high-handedness 
of  the  party  in  dealing  out  orders  concerning  work  to  be  done.  A  writers’ 
forum  criticized  editors  for  altering  their  manuscripts ;  journalists  demanded 
less  interference  and  more  press  conferences;2  leading  philosophers 
favoured  a  break  with  the  dogmatic  approach;  while  ‘the  classification 
of  ancient  philosophers  by  labelling  them  as  materialists  or  idealists 
and  hence  either  good  or  bad,  was  generally  criticised  as  biased  and 
crude’.3  The  ban  on  certain  classical  operas  was  lifted  as  the  people’s 

1  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  V,  2  May  1957. 

2  Ibid.,  Part  V,  16  May  1957. 


3  Ibid.,  21  May  1957. 
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taste  was  now  considered  discriminating,  a  class  on  Keynesian  economics 
was  opened  in  Peking,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  publication  of  some 
foreign  books. 

A  hint  that  the  party  was  not  accepting  all  this  criticism  meekly  was 
given  by  the  Ta  Rung  Pao  of  6  June  in  an  editorial  on  the  campaign  which 
spoke  of ‘some  abnormal  tendencies’.  This  was  followed  by  denunciations 
of  the  ‘rightists’  in  the  official  government  publication  Jen  Min  Jih  Pao 
( People’s  Daily )  which  published  a  series  of  hostile  editorials  beginning  on 
8  June.  Mao's  speech  of  27  February,  revised  and  edited,  was  published 
shortly  afterwards,  on  18  June.  This  version  included  six  points  setting  out 
the  criteria  according  to  which  criticisms  of  the  regime  were  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  permissible,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  was  the  reason  why  this 
particular  moment  was  chosen  for  publication,  although  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  these  criteria  were  included  in  the  original  speech.  From 
then  on,  real  criticism  of  the  party  was  silenced  and  the  energies  of  both  the 
party  and  the  press  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  hunting  out  rightists. 
A  ‘plot’  was  discovered  in  the  China  Democratic  League  and  denounced 
at  the  National  People’s  Congress  and  its  leaders  were  obliged  to  confess 
and  later  lost  their  posts;  charges  of ‘rightism’  were  also  brought  against 
some  notable  Chinese  authors  including  Ting  Ling,  a  veteran  Communist 
Party  member.  But  no  one  suffered  severely  except  in  Hanyang  where 
student  riots  were  followed  by  executions,  and  even  the  People's  Daily 
declared  that  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  ‘rightist  element’  was  punishment 
enough.1 2 

The  progress  of  the  rectification  campaign  up  to  the  autumn  of  1957 
was  summarized  by  Teng  Hsiao-ping,  secretary-general  of  the  party’s 
central  committee,  in  a  report  of  this  committee  on  2  3  September  1 957.2  Until 
August,  he  said,  it  was  carried  out  in  the  party  and  government  and  among 
intellectuals,  and  from  then  on  it  was  broadened  into  a  nation-wide  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  clear  from  the  most  superficial  comparison  of  his  speech  with 
that  of  Mao  that  the  scope  of  the  rectification  campaign  had  broadened 
and  the  emphasis  changed.  Mao’s  intention  in  February  had  been  ‘the 
rectification  of  the  party’s  working  style’,3  whereas  by  September  the 
drive  was  to  ‘correct  political  orientation,  raise  the  ideological  level, 
correct  short-comings  in  work,  unite  the  masses,  isolate  and  break  up 
bourgeois  rightists  and  all  other  anti-socialist  elements’.4  In  short,  it  was 
all  too  evident  that  the  brief  hour  of  the  liberals  had  ended  and  that  the 
rectification  campaign  was  being  used  to  bring  the  people  into  line  in 
preparation  for  the  effort  to  be  required  of  them  in  the  economic  ‘great 

1  People’s  Daily,  1  July  1957. 

2  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  V,  suppl.,  24  Oct.  1957. 

3  See  his  speech  of  27  February  ‘on  the  correct  handling  of  contradictions  among  the  people’. 

4  See  Teng  Hsiao-ping’s  report. 
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leap  forward’  of  1958.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  period  of  relaxation  had 
helped  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  outcome  to  the  first  five-year  plan,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  during  1 956  there  had  been  signs  of  a  disequilibrium 
in  the  economy. 

1956,  the  fourth  year  of  the  first  five-year  plan,  had  seen  a  sharply 
increased  emphasis  on  capital  investment  in  heavy  industry.  Light  in¬ 
dustry  was  neglected ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  rise  in  pay  for  workers  at 
the  beginning  of  1956  and  an  increase  of  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
wage-earners,  had  had  an  inflationary  effect.1  Furthermore,  the  planners 
do  not  seem  to  have  realized  fully  until  the  end  of  1956  how  closely  linked 
development  in  the  industrial  sphere  must  be  in  China  with  increased 
agricultural  production.  China’s  exports  were  largely  agricultural  and  in 
order  to  earn  the  money  to  invest  in  heavy  industry  it  needed  to  keep  up 
its  exports.2  Moreover  textile  production,  an  important  section  of  Chinese 
industry,  is  fed  by  one  of  its  main  crops,  cotton,  and  another  agricultural 
product,  silk.  Hence,  as  the  year  1955  produced  excellent  harvests,  the 
government  had  a  surplus  for  industrial  development  in  1956.  This  was 
opportune,  for  by  the  end  of  1955  capital  construction  was  lagging  far 
behind  the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  plan;  according  to  the  Peking 
People’s  Daily  of  18  March  1956,  only  just  over  half  the  planned  capital 
construction  had  been  carried  out  up  to  that  time.  To  complete  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  arranged  investment  to  the  value  of  11,000  m.  yuan  per  year 
would  have  to  be  made,  as  against  8,000  m.  yuan  in  1955.  In  fact,  Li 
Hsien-nien  announced  in  his  budget  speech  to  the  National  People’s 
Congress  in  June  19563  that  capital  investment  for  1956  was  planned  to 
be  to  the  value  of  14,000  m.  yuan.  But  after  only  six  months  of  this 
accelerated  development,  the  excessive  emphasis  on  heavy  industry  seems 
to  have  made  itself  felt,  for  Li  Fu-chun,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  announced  in  his  report*  to  the  same  National  People’s 
Congress  that  the  proportion  between  investment  in  heavy  and  light 
industry,  which  was  previously  8  to  1,  was  to  be  altered  to  7  to  1,  a  move 
which  was  presumably  intended  to  make  more  goods  and  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  available  to  the  Chinese  consumer. 

The  rural  scene  in  the  autumn  of  1956  must  have  been  confused. 
Agricultural  collectivization  had  always  been  the  stated  goal  of  the 
Communist  Party,  though  in  the  early  years  of  the  five-year  plan  the 

See  Chou  En-lai,  ‘Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Government’  (New  China  News  Agency,  suppl. 
25  j’ June.I957)j  Section  3,  and  Li  Hsien-nien,  ‘Report  on  the  Final  Accounts  of  State  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  for  1956  and  Draft  State  Budget  for  1957’,  N.C.N.A.,  suppl.  2^4,  3  Tuly  iqw 
from  which  this  inference  is  drawn. 

*  See  Choh-ming  Li,  ‘Economic  Development’,  The  China  Quarterly,  Jan.-March  i960.  In 
addition  the  Chinese  republic  required  a  trade  surplus  to  repay  its  Russian  loans;  under  the 
I95°  Sino-Soviet  Agreement  repayments  were  to  start  in  1954. 

3  N.C.N.A.,  suppl.  240,  19  June  1956.  4  Ibid.,  suppl.  241,  21  June  1956. 
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peasants  were  broken  in  to  this  idea  gently.  However,  the  original  target 
of  the  inclusion  of  20  per  cent  of  peasant  households  within  co-operatives 
by  1 957  was  continually  increased,  until  by  the  end  of  1956  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  96-1  per  cent  of  peasant  households  had  joined  co-operatives. 
This  was  an  extraordinary  increase  over  the  13-6  per  cent  of  households 
in  co-operatives  in  October  1955,  when  Mao’s  report  calling  for  more 
co-operatives  was  published.1  Teng  Tze-hui’s  report  on  co-operation  to 
the  National  People’s  Congress  on  19  June  19562  lists  the  evils  that  had 
occurred  during  the  process;  some  new  co-operatives  were  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  some  neglected  crops  other  than  grain  and  cotton,  some  ‘failed 
to  apply  strictly  the  principle  of  voluntariness  and  mutual  benefit’,  some 
paid  too  little  for  goods  contributed  to  the  co-operatives  by  members, 
while  others  ‘failed  to  establish  democracy,  and  there  has  been  some 
serious  subjectivism  and  ordering  about’.  These  errors  were  attributed  by 
Teng  to  the  size  of  the  movement  and  its  speed.  The  weather,  too,  was 
unfavourable;  Chou  En-lai,  reporting  to  the  National  People’s  Congress  on 
26  June  19573  on  the  work  of  the  government  in  the  preceding  year, 
described  the  natural  calamities  as  ‘the  worst  in  the  last  few  decades’,  and 
to  this  as  well  as  to  the  upheaval  over  co-operatives  he  attributed  the  drop 
in  cotton  production  (5  per  cent  below  1955).  On  the  other  hand,  grain 
production  (including  soya  beans)  had  risen  by  3-8  per  cent  above  the 
1955  figure;  but  as  the  population  increase  was  reckoned  to  be  2-2-5  per 
cent  a  year,  this  surplus  was  insufficient  to  sustain  large  industrial  develop¬ 
ments.  Chou  claimed  none  the  less  that  except  in  areas  hit  by  natural 
calamities  75  per  cent  of  peasant  households  increased  their  income  in 
varying  degrees,  while  only  10  per  cent  suffered  an  actual  drop.  As  the 
countryside  remained  unsettled  it  seems  likely  that  this  was  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  claim.4 

One  feature  of  the  agricultural  co-operatives  which  alarmed  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  shift  away  from  the  production  of  subsidiary  crops.  In  order 
to  spur  the  peasant  into  producing  foodstuffs  in  this  category,  for  which  he 
could  then  get  a  better  price,  the  State  Council  issued  a  directive  on  24 
October  1956  allowing  free  trade  in  vegetables,  eggs  and  other  such  things. 
Another  worry  may  have  been  the  decline  in  the  number  of  livestock.  The 
revised  twelve-year  plan  for  agriculture  which  was  published  in  October 

1  Mao  Tse-tung’s  report1  On  Agricultural  Co-operation’,  31  July  1955,  People's  Daily,  17 
October  1955.  2  N.C.N.A.,  suppl.  247,  6  July  1956. 

3  Ibid.,  suppl.  253,  27  June  1957. 

4  Teng  Tze-hui,  in  a  report  on  21  February  1957  ( B.B.C .  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Econ. 
suppl.,  28  Feb.  1957)  stated  that  some  upper-middle  class  peasants  (about  5  per  cent  of  co¬ 
operative  members)  were  dissatisfied  because  production  did  not  equal  their  own  previous 
levels,  and  that  some  people  even  thought  that  ‘the  broad  masses  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
co-operatives’.  In  southern  China,  a  large  number  of  peasants  withdrew  and  some  co-operatives 
had  to  be  disbanded.  Cf.  T.  J.  Hughes  and  D.  E.  T.  Luard,  The  Economic  Development  of  Com¬ 
munist  China,  1949-58  (1959),  p-  I49- 
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1957  contained  an  exhortation  to  breed  more  draught  animals  for  work 
on  co-operatives.  This  suggested  that  during  collectivization,  as  happened 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  peasant  owners,  rather  than  contribute  them  to 
the  common  stock,  receiving  in  return  a  meagre  compensation,  preferred 
to  slaughter  their  animals  and  sell  the  carcases  for  a  better  sum. 

As  with  agricultural  co-operation,  so  it  was  with  private  enterprise  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  fields.  The  movement  for  the  absorption  of 
private  firms  in  joint  state-private  enterprises  was  speeded  up  at  the  end  of 
1955  and  in  the  early  part  of  1956.  At  the  congress  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  September  1956  Chou  En-lai  announced  that,  by  the  end 
of  the  previous  June,  99  per  cent  of  capitalist  enterprises1  had  come  under 
joint  state-private  operation.  One  may  surmise  that  this  movement  also 
caused  considerable  dislocation,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the  issue  of  a 
directive  in  February  1956  by  the  State  Council  laying  down  that  the 
organization  of  these  businesses  should  be  left  unaltered  until  about  six 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  approval  of  joint  ownership.  The  govern¬ 
ment  also  began,  in  the  summer  of  1 956,  to  incorporate  small  traders  and 
handicraft  workers  into  co-operatives,  and  by  September  they  declared 
that  90  per  cent  had  been  assimilated  into  these  groups.  But  although 
on  the  one  hand  the  government  was  taking  over  private  enterprises  as 
quickly  as  it  could,  on  the  other  it  was  slightly  relaxing  its  policy  of  strictly 
centralized  economic  control:  Chen  Yun  on  5  July  1956  recommended  to 
the  National  People’s  Congress  a  system  of  trading  whereby  there  could  be 
some  freedom  of  choice  in  the  buying  and  selling  carried  on  by  factories 
and  state  trading  agencies.  This  was  a  change  which,  without  reversing 
the  socialization  policy,  made  for  greater  efficiency  and  which  conceivably 
might  give  the  domestic  consumer  a  better  chance  of  getting  more  nearly 
what  he  wanted.  These  relaxations,  however,  did  not  indicate  a  kinder 
view  of  free  enterprise  in  government  circles,  for  the  owners  of  nationalized 
businesses  were  told  clearly  by  Po  I-po  at  the  All  China  Federation  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  meeting  in  December  1956  that  interest  would  be 
paid  until  the  end  of  the  second  five-year  plan  ( 1 962)  but  probably  no  longer. 
It  was  realized,  however,  during  the  autumn  of  1956  that  the  so-called 
capitalists  could  not  be  entirely  jettisoned,  for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
economy  was  dependent  on  their  knowledge  and  experience.2 

The  Chinese  government  must  have  congratulated  itself  on  its  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  consumer,  small  though  they  were,  when  it  reviewed  the 
explosions  in  eastern  Europe,  where  discontent  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  of  1956  was  inflamed  by  the  emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  the 


1  In  terms  of  output  value. 

2  ‘We  should  regard  all  the  useful  experience  of  capitalist  industry  and  commerce  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  in  production  technique  and  in  management,  as  the  legacy  of  the  nation  and  retain  it’ ; 
Chen  Yun,  report  to  the  National  People’s  Congress,  N.G.N.A.,  suppl.  246,  5  July  1956,  p.  4. 
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export  of  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  needed  at  home,  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  hardships  of  life.  In  a  comparable  situation  the  Chinese  leaders 
may  well  have  felt  that  they  had  slackened  the  pace  in  time  to  avoid  such 
calamities. 

By  the  end  of  1956  the  output  aims  of  the  first  five-year  plan  (1953-7) 
had  been  virtually  accomplished,1  while  almost  all  enterprises,  rural  or 
urban,  were  in  the  grip  of  the  government.  Po  I-po  made  it  clear  to  the 
National  People’s  Congress  in  July  1957  that  production  would  be  very 
little  above  that  of  1 956,2  while  the  overspending  which  had  accompanied 
the  expansion  of  industry  in  1956  was  followed  by  a  period  of  thrift. 
‘Practise  economy  and  increase  production’  became  the  slogan. 

Early  1957  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  frugality.  Owing  to  weather 
disasters  the  previous  summer,  grain  and  cotton  were  in  short  supply,  and 
the  rations  of  these  commodities  were  cut.  The  price  of  edible  oils  rose, 
economies  in  coal  consumption  were  ordered,  and  steel  and  building 
materials  remained  insufficient.  On  7  February  1957  the  proposals  for  the 
second  five-year  plan  (1958-62),  which  had  been  put  forward  at  the  Eighth 
Party  Congress  in  September  1956,  were  adopted  by  the  State  Council. 
These  seemed  in  no  way  designed  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  people ; 
as  before,  emphasis  was  on  heavy  industry,  to  the  neglect  of  consumer 
goods  industry  and  of  agriculture.  That  some  of  the  Chinese  leaders  were 
in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  no 
concrete  target  figures  were  given  before  the  end  of  1957,  but  such  doubts, 
if  doubts  they  were,  were  ignored  in  the  onset  of  the  ‘Great  Leap  Forward’ 
spirit  of  1958.  Other  doubts  overlooked  at  the  same  time  concerned 
China’s  population  policy.  The  period  of  hardship  during  the  spring  of 
1957  seemed  to  persuade  the  government  that  some  restraint  on  popula¬ 
tion  increase  would  be  wise,  and  during  1957  much  publicity  was  given 
to  all  forms  of  birth  control,  including  those  advocated  by  traditional 
Chinese  medicine  such  as  swallowing  live  tadpoles.  In  1958,  however, 
though  no  contradiction  of  this  policy  was  issued,  the  campaign  faded 
away. 

Although  1957  did  not  produce  a  great  increase  over  1956,  certain 
definite  milestones  were  passed.  In  April  work  officially  opened  on  the 
Wuhan  iron  and  steel  complex,  a  project  which  when  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  China.  Of  great  importance  both  to  industry  and 
agriculture  will  be  the  dam  in  the  Sanmen  Gorge  on  the  Yellow  River  on 
which  work  was  also  started  in  1957.  This  is  to  provide  irrigation  for  an 

1  Chinese  statistics  can  be  accepted  only  with  reservations.  In  any  Asian  country  figures 
especially  for  food  production  represent  rough  estimates.  Where,  as  in  China,  high  production 
figures  have  a  propaganda  value,  they  are  doubly  suspect.  In  1 959  the  government  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  first  set  of  figures  issued  for  1958  was  greatly  exaggerated.  For  example,  the 
figure  claimed  for  grain  production  was  cut  by  125  million  tons. 

2  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  part  V,  suppl.,  9  July  1 957* 
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area  equal  to  one-third  of  the  arable  land  in  England,  and  i-i  million 
kilowatts  of  electric  power.  The  Chinese  also  claimed  to  have  begun  to 
produce  lorries  and  light  aircraft  of  their  own,  and  announced  that  they 
could  now  design  large-scale  industrial  projects  without  foreign  help.  This 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  in  1957  Russian  help  was  dying  away: 
Li  Hsien-nien  in  his  budget  speech  in  July  1957  announced  that  the  total 
sum  received  in  foreign  loans  for  1957  was  23  million  yuan  (about  £3-5 
million),  out  of  5,294  million  yuan  (£750  million)  for  the  whole  five-year 
plan  period. 

The  figures  announced  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan,  if  accurate, 
provide  some  evidence  as  to  the  success  of  the  government’s  sweeping 
policies  in  1956  and  1957.  Steel,  iron  and  electric  power  were  all  reported 
as  exceeding  the  target  for  the  plan  by  about  25  per  cent  (reaching  a 
total,  respectively,  of  5,350,000  tons,  5,940,000  tons,  and  19,300  million 
kwh.) ;  oil  reached  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  target  (produc¬ 
tion  was  1,460,000  tons).  Food-grain  production  overfulfilled  the  target 
by  2  per  cent.1  In  spite  of  the  dislocation  caused  to  the  economy  by  the 
over-emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  especially  in  these  two  years,  the 
results  claimed  were  remarkable  and  greatly  impressed  the  other  under¬ 
developed  Asian  countries. 

South  and  East  Asia 

Despite  the  public  emphasis  on  industrial  development,  a  substantial 
increase  of  food  production  remained  the  greatest  immediate  need  of  the 
under-developed  countries  in  South  and  East  Asia  in  1957.  It  is  true  that, 
except  in  Ceylon,  Nepal  and  South  Korea,  more  rice  was  harvested  in  the 
crop  year  1956-7  than  in  the  preceding  year;  but  this  increase  was  not 
enough,  in  some  of  the  deficit  countries,  to  prevent  a  rise  in  imports  with 
a  consequent  diversion  of  foreign  exchange.  In  general,  in  these  deficit 
countries,  expanding  population  combined  with  somewhat  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  produced  by  expenditure  on  development  continued  to 
outstrip  increases  in  food  production.  In  the  exporting  countries  there 
was  a  substantial  expansion  of  rice  production.  Nevertheless  food  grain 
production  in  the  area  as  a  whole  per  capita  was  in  1957  still  below  the 
pre-war  level. 

Production  of  crops  other  than  food  grains  was  in  general  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Jute  production,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  changes 
both  in  its  own  price  and  in  the  price  of  rice,  fell  slightly.  Copra  produc¬ 
tion  levelled  off  after  a  rapid  increase  in  the  previous  few  years;  production 
increased  in  the  Philippines,  but  fell  in  Ceylon,  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
drought,  and  also  in  Malaya.  Sugar  production  increased,  except  in  the 

1  These  figures  are  given  in  the  communique  issued  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau  on  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  first  five-year  plan  ( H.N.A .  suppl.  22,  14  April  1959.) 
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Philippines,  as  did  tea,  except  in  Pakistan,  and  rubber,  despite  declines  in 
Cambodia,  Indonesia  and  South  Vietnam.  Cotton  production  in  the  area 
also  increased. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  production  in  the  area  as  a  whole 
slowed  down  in  1957-  This  was  largely  because  of  a  slower  rate  of  increase 
in  India,  much  the  most  important  country  under  consideration.1  This 
in  turn  was  primarily  due  to  a  decline  in  the  important  textile  industry 
following  a  reduction  in  demand.2  South  Korea  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  all  achieved  substantial  increases  in  manu¬ 
facturing  production.3  In  Ceylon,  however,  there  was  a  decline  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  remaining  countries  was  slight.  Production  of  coal,  oil  and 
iron  ore  increased  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  India  in  particular  achieving 
substantial  increases  in  coal  and  iron  ore  production.  Tin  output  in  the 
two  principal  producing  countries,  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  fell  during  the 
year. 

Some  important  development  projects  were  completed  in  1957,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hirakud  dam  in  India,  and  other  progress  was  made,  especially 
in  heavy  industry ;  but  in  general  the  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  slowed  down.  Such  a  reduction  was  necessarily  a  serious  matter 
since  the  situation  of  the  under-developed  countries  is  comparable  to  that 
in  Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass — it  takes  all  the  running  they  can  do  to 
keep  in  the  same  place.  Where  that  was  at  the  beginning  of  1957  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  per  capita  production  in  1956  in 
some  fields  of  India,  one  of  the  more  industrialized  countries  in  the  area, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.4  It  can  also  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1957  Japan,  the  one  industrialized  country  in  the  area,  still  produced 
twice  as  much  electricity  as  all  the  other  countries  in  South  and  East  Asia, 
including  China  and  India,  put  together. 


1  The  index  of  manufacturing  production  in  India  runs :  1953 — too;  1954 — 107;  1955—116; 
1956 — 1 26 ;  1957 — 130  ( Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1958,  United  Nations  1959, 
p.  182).  Production  in  many  of  the  newer  and  smaller  industries  continued  to  increase  sharply. 

2  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  Report,  Aug.  1958,  p.  8.  E.S.A.F.E.,  1997,  p.  21,  suggests  shortage  of 
supply  of  raw  cotton  as  a  possible  reason  for  this  decline.  This  seems  improbable,  however,  since 
raw  cotton  supplies  (production  plus  imports)  showed  an  increase  in  each  of  the  three  years, 
1955,  1956  and  1957  ( U.N .  Statistical  Yearbook,  1998,  p.  72,  and  U.N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade 
Statistics,  1997,  vol.  i,  pp.  292  and  295). 


3 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

South  Korea 

100 

120 

143 

188 

Pakistan  1 00 

131 

167 

189 

200 

Philippines  100 

113 

127 

147 

158 

The  same  was  true  also  of  Hong  Kong.  (Ibid.) 

4 

Electricity 

Coal 

Steel 

Cement 

Cotton  Yarn 

(KW  hours) 

(kg) 

Ingots  (kg) 

(kg) 

(kg) 

India  25 

104 

5 

13 

1-96 

United  Kingdom  1,702 

4>4°5 

410 

253 

6-21 

(■ E.S.A.F.E. ,  1997,  p.  19.) 
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In  the  struggle  for  development  these  countries  can,  of  course,  make  some 
progress  by  better  use  of  their  internal  resources  of  labour  and  materials. 
But  there  are  many  capital  goods  which  they  can  only  get  from  abroad. 
Here  their  principal  resource  lies  in  the  proceeds  of  their  exports  of  primary 
products.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  has  fallen  in  relation  to  that  of  those  of  the  industrial¬ 
ized  countries,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  under-developed  countries 
of  South  and  East  Asia.  Whereas  in  1938  their  exports  amounted  in  value 
to  1 1  \  per  cent  of  the  world  exports,  in  1956  they  were  only  6f  per  cent  of 
world  exports.  In  1957  imports  in  the  area  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  exports  and  the  proportion  of  world  exports  dropped  to  6|  per  cent.1 

In  quantitive  terms  1957  showed  on  balance  some  improvement  in 
exports  from  the  countries  of  the  area.  Rice  exports,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  went  to  other  countries  in  the  area,  increased  substantially  over 
1956,  though  this  general  increase  marked  a  fall  in  exports  from  Burma 
which  had  inflated  its  exports  in  1956  to  a  post-war  record  by  running 
down  stocks.  Siam,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  increased  their  export 
of  rice,  and  demand  was  so  brisk  for  the  high  quality  Siamese  rice  that 
quotas  had  to  be  imposed.  Exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
from  Indonesia  increased  by  half.  Rubber  exports  also  rose  slightly.  On 
the  other  hand,  exports  of  many  of  the  less  important  products,  including 
cotton,  tin,  copra,  jute  and  sugar,  declined.  Here  again  there  were 
variations  from  country  to  country.  Tin  exports  from  the  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers,  Siam  and  Burma,  rose  while  those  from  Malaya  and  Indonesia  fell. 
The  reason  for  the  over-all  decline  was  a  slackening  of  demand  for  tin 
especially  in  the  United  States,  just  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  to 
sell  tin  in  quantity.  Copra  exports  from  Indonesia  and  North  Borneo 
rose,  while  those  from  the  Philippines  and  Ceylon  fell,  the  result  being  a 
slight  over-all  decline. 

Two  long  term  trends  were  visible  during  1957:  a  rise  in  consumption 
of  their  own  products  by  the  countries  of  the  area,  and  a  tendency  for  the 
market  for  their  exports  to  spread  and  for  the  predominance  of  the  British 
and  western  European  markets  to  lessen.  The  former,  though  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  the  long  run,  appeared  likely  in  the  short  run  somewhat  to  re¬ 
duce  the  resources  available  for  development.  The  latter,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  over-all  increase  in  exports,  was  a  satisfactory 
development. 

The  most  widely  exported  of  the  primary  products  of  the  area  was 
rubber.2  World  consumption  of  rubber  had  tended  to  rise  over  the  ten 

1  These  figures  include  exports  from  Taiwan,  Afghanistan  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Without 
these  the  percentage  would  be  10-5  per  cent  for  1938,  6-2  per  cent  for  1956,  and  5-9  per  cent  for 
1 957-  Cf.  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook ,  1959,  pp.  379,  383,  385. 

2  In  1956  rubber  exports  comprised  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  exports  of  the  countries  here 
covered.  Rubber  was  by  value  the  largest  export  from  Cambodia,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  North 
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year  period  from  1948  to  1957)  though  by  sharp  increases  at  two-  or  three- 
year  intervals  rather  than  evenly  year  by  year.  Synthetic  rubber  consump¬ 
tion  rose  much  faster  than  natural,  but  the  long  term  trend  for  the  latter 
at  the  end  of  1957  seemed  nevertheless  to  be  upward.1  Within  these 
totals  the  proportion  ol  natural  rubber  taken  by  the  two  largest  consumers 
before  the  war,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  fell  greatly, 
and  after  1948  the  total  quantity  consumed  by  these  two  countries  also 
fell.2  Moreover,  the  two  next  largest  consumers  in  Western  Europe 
seemed  to  be  following  the  same  pattern  though  some  years  behind  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.3  Consumption  of  natural  rubber 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  to  judge  from  trade  figures,  was 
still  rising  in  1 957  j  Soviet  imports  of  natural  rubber  rose  from  35,300 
metric  tons  in  1955)  1°  I4°)700  tons  in  1956  and  145,500  tons  in  1957.4 


Borneo  and  South  Vietnam,  the  second  largest  from  Ceylon,  Sarawak  and  Siam,  and  the  third 
largest  from  Burma. 

1  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  extracted  from  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook ,  1094,  p.  281. 
and  1958,  p.  288: 

World  Consumption  of  Rubber 
(thousand  metric  tons) 


Year 

1937 

1938 

1948 

z949 

1950 

T95r  1952 

Natural : 

1105 

943 

1345 

1355 

1650 

1460  1350 

Synthetic : 

. . 

490 

460 

590 

825  900 

Total: 

1105 

943 

1835 

1815 

2240 

2275  2250 

Year 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1958 

1957 

Natural  : 

1640 

1805 

1885 

1805 

1840 

Synthetic : 

885 

750 

1080 

1150 

1280 

Total: 

2525 

2555 

2965 

2955 

3120 

Consumption  of  Rubber 

(thousand  metric  tons) 

Year 

1938 

1948 

1953 

1957 

U.S.A.: 

natural 

444-0 

637-4 

562-4 

547-4 

synthetic 

449-2 

797-4 

940-7 

U.K.: 

natural 

108-6 

196-8 

223-1 

184-5 

synthetic 

2-6 

49 

583 

U.S.  and  U.K.: 

:  natural 

552-6 

834-2 

785-5 

731-9 

World: 

natural 

943 

1345 

1640 

1840 

(Source:  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook,  1998,  p.  288.) 

Consumption  of  Rubber 
(thousand  metric  tons) 


Year 

1948 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1958 

1957 

West  Germany:  natural 

463 

107-9 

132-1 

150-0 

136-0 

138-0 

synthetic 

4-5 

1 1 '7 

i7-3 

25-8 

36-0 

48-0 

France:  natural 

87-9 

1 16-7 

129-0 

1365 

136-8 

137-4 

synthetic 

7-5 

13-1 

14-7 

i9-7 

32-1 

50-7 

(Source:  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook,  1958,  p.  288.) 

4  U.N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1998,  vol.  i,  p.  513.  In  1958  Soviet  imports  of 
natural  rubber  rose  to  258,700  tons.  Soviet  imports  of  synthetic  rubber  over  the  four  years 
1 955-8  rose  only  from  25,500  tons  in  1955  to  26,700  tons  in  1958.  This  disparity  probably 
reflects  both  the  strength  of  Soviet  synthetic  production  and  the  political  element  in  Soviet 
trade. 
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Within  this  general  pattern  of  a  long  term  rise  in  exports  of  natural 
rubber,  despite  a  fall  in  the  proportion  of  natural  to  synthetic  rubber 
consumed,  there  were  variations  amongst  the  producing  countries.  These 
were  related  to  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  industry.  Of  the  two 
principal  producers  Malaya,  which  followed  an  active  policy  of  raising  the 
quality  and  consistency  of  its  product,  seemed  likely  in  the  long  run  to 
fare  better  than  Indonesia,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  had  in  the  past 
been  able  to  achieve  the  higher  production  at  times  of  high  and  undis¬ 
criminating  demand. 

The  overall  improvement  in  exports  in  the  area  in  1957  was,  however, 
far  outstripped  by  the  increase  in  imports,  especially  in  the  sterling  area 
countries.  The  import  quantum  index  for  Burma,  Ceylon,  India  and 
Pakistan  based  on  1953  as  100  went  from  128  in  1956  to  147  in  1957  while 
the  export  quantum  index  remained  stationary  at  1 1 1 .  In  the  non-sterling 
countries  the  import  quantum  index  went  from  1 17  in  1956  to  123  and  the 
export  index  from  113  to  120. 1  The  better  performance  in  these  non¬ 
sterling  countries  reflected  the  greatly  increased  exports  of  rice  from  Siam, 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  and  a  reduction  in  rice  imports  into  and 
a  sharp  increase  in  oil  exports  from  Indonesia.  This  relatively  larger 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  imports  as  against  exports  was  accentuated  by  a 
deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  for  the  area.  The  unit  value  index  for 
Burma,  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan,  with  1953  as  roo  in  each  case,  rose 
only  from  95  in  1956  to  97  in  1957  for  exports  but  from  100  to  108  for 
imports.  In  the  non-sterling  countries  the  movement  was  from  93  in 
1956  to  94  in  1957  for  exports  and  from  92  to  96  for  imports.  As  a  result 
index  figures  for  the  terms  of  trade  fell  from  95  to  91  for  Burma,  Ceylon, 
India  and  Pakistan  and  from  10 1  to  98  for  the  non-sterling  countries.2 

This  was  an  average  rather  than  a  general  movement  of  prices.  The 
average  export  price  of  Burmese  rice  fell  from  £35-6  per  long  ton  in  1956 
to  £34-2  in  1957,  while  that  of  Siamese  rice,  which  is  in  general  of  better 
quality,  rose  from  £48-9  to  £49-8. 3  The  price  of  sugar  rose  very  sharply 
at  the  beginning  of  1957  and,  though  it  fell  later,  was  on  average  higher 
throughout  the  area.  Tea  export  prices  were  also  subject  to  sharp 
fluctuations;  on  average  they  rose  in  India  and  fell  in  Ceylon.  The  price 
of  copra  rose  in  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines  but  fell  in  Indonesia. 
The  average  price  of  cotton  for  export  rose  in  Pakistan  but  wholesale 
prices  fell  in  India.  Jute  prices  rose  generally  to  the  highest  levels  since 
1951 ;  but  since  jute  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  competition  of  substitute 
materials  and  seldom  recovers  markets  lost  in  this  way,  this  rise  was 
probably  in  the  long  run  disadvantageous.  Though  Siamese  tin  prices 

1  U.N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1958,  pp.  26  and  27.  2  Ibid. 

3  E.S.A.F.E.,  1958,  p.  201 — a  point  of  some  interest  as  showing  the  tendency  for  standards  to 
rise. 
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were  fractionally  higher,  Malayan  and  Indonesian  tin  prices  fell;  an 
international  tin  restriction  scheme,  designed  to  smooth  out  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  tin,  came  into  operation  in  December  1957.  Rubber  and 
timber  prices  fell  throughout  the  area. 

The  prices  of  imports  to  South  and  South  East  Asia  from  Europe  were 
subject  to  the  special  influence  of  increased  freight  and  insurance  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956.  The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  also  resulted 
in  delays  in  delivery.  In  general  the  countries  most  actively  developing 
their  economies  suffered  most  from  the  rise  in  prices  of  imports  since 
capital  goods  prices  rose  more  than  those  of  consumer  goods. 

The  result  of  these  movements  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  adverse  trade 
balance  of  the  area  as  a  whole  from  U.S.  $988-2  million  in  1956  to  U.S. 
$1,706-6  million  in  1957.1  Only  Indonesia,  Sarawak  and  Brunei  had 
favourable  trade  balances  during  1957  and  in  all  three  cases  these  were  an 
improvement  on  1956,  the  Indonesian  substantially  so.  Each  received 
increased  income  from  petroleum  products,  Indonesia  from  greatly  in¬ 
creased  exports  by  quantity  at  stable  prices,  Sarawak  and  Brunei  from 
increased  prices.  Each  cut  their  imports,  Indonesia  sharply.  Comparison 
with  1956,  however,  gives  an  unduly  favourable  picture  of  the  Indonesian 
performance,  since  the  favourable  balance  on  Indonesian  trade  fell  below 
the  levels  of  1954  and  1955— in  fact,  it  was  just  under  the  1955  figure  and 
there  was  an  overall  adverse  balance  of  payments.  Moreover,  the  cuts 
in  imports  covered  capital  as  well  as  consumer  goods. 

Of  the  other  countries  only  Cambodia,  because  of  a  greatly  increased 
export  of  rice,  managed  to  reduce  an  existing  deficit.  South  Vietnam  and 
Siam  increased  their  exports  owing  to  increased  exports  of  rice;  India 
increased  its  exports  but  less  proportionately.  For  most  of  the  rest  the 
total  value  of  imports  rose  and  that  of  exports  declined.  In  some  of  these 
countries  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  consumer  goods;  but  in  the 
most  important  of  them,  notably  India,  if  substantially  increased  imports 
of  food  are  ignored,  increased  imports  were  primarily  due  to  increases  in 
the  import  of  capital  goods. 

A  number  of  methods  were  employed  to  meet  these  trading  deficits: 
direct  restriction  of  imports  by  government  order;  indirect  restriction  of 
imports  and  the  freeing  of  resources  for  export  by  reducing  home  consumer 
demand  whether  by  taxation,  credit  restraint,  the  encouragement  of 
voluntary  saving,  or  inflation;  the  cutting  down  of  development  pro¬ 
grammes;  the  running  down  of  reserves  of  foreign  currency;  and  efforts  to 
secure  outside  loans  and  grants. 

One  means  which  had  been  tried  earlier  and  had  not  proved  a  success 
was  the  attempt  to  stimulate  exports  by  clearing  account,  or  ‘barter’, 
agreements.  The  country  which  had  gone  furthest  with  this  type  of 

1  Extracted  from  TJ.N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  ig§8,  vol.  i,  pp.  16-18. 
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arrangement,  and  found  it  least  satisfactory,  was  Burma.1  The  Burmese 
government  first  entered  into  one  of  these  bilateral  agreements  in  1954  in 
an  attempt  to  dispose  of  its  rice  surplus  at  high  prices  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  rice  was  falling.  The  agreement  in  each  case  provided  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  over  a  period.  By  protocol  year  by  year  Burma  then 
agreed  to  export  a  specific  quantity  of  rice  at  an  agreed  price  during  the 
coming  year;  the  other  country  agreed  to  make  certain  commodities 
available  up  to  an  equivalent  value.  China  was  the  first  such  country 
followed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Israel,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia.  But  the  Burmese 
soon  discovered  that  the  high  prices  for  rice  agreed  under  most  of  these 
agreements  were  offset  by  the  even  higher  prices  for  the  goods  offered  in 
exchange,  that  they  could  not  get  the  goods  they  most  wanted  or  when 
they  wanted  them,  and  could  not  always  use  the  goods  they  did  get. 
Moreover  in  1956  the  demand  for  rice  on  the  open  market  increased  and 
the  Burmese  found  that,  provided  their  prices  were  reasonable,  they  could 
sell  their  surplus  to  traditional  customers  for  convertible  currency.  In 
consequence  during  1957  the  agreements  with  China,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Rumania  were  abandoned  and  the  Burmese  clearly  ceased 
to  regard  the  quota  of  rice  provided  for  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  commitment.  Even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  still  in  being  at  the  end  of  1957  the  full  exchange  had 
never  been  reached.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  inflexible  nature  of  the 
exchanges,  the  result  by  the  end  of  1956  was  that  the  clearing  account 
countries  were  greatly  in  deficit  on  their  account  with  Burma,  and  this 
was  a  principal  reason  for  abandoning  the  agreements.  In  the  words  of 
U  Nu,  ‘a  man  who  takes  barter  when  he  can  have  cash  must  be  out  of  his 
mind’.2  Nevertheless,  though  the  level  of  exports  to  the  clearing  account 
countries  fell  off  in  1957,  it  remained  higher  than  it  had  been  before  the 
agreements  and  it  seemed  likely  that  both  parties  had  learned,  if  somewhat 
painfully,  lessons  which  would  in  the  long  run  result  in  higher  levels  of 
mutual  trade  than  had  existed  before  the  agreements  were  entered  into. 

More  generally,  the  effect  of  the  relative  increase  of  imports  and  the 
deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  was  a  sharp  deterioration  in  the  balance 
of  payments  and  a  consequent  decline  in  foreign  reserves,  though  this 
decline  was  checked  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  area  in  the  latter  part 
of  *957  by  import  restrictions.  Reserves  in  India,  the  chief  sufferer,  fell 
so  rapidly  from  April  1956  onwards  that  in  1956  and  again  in  1957  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  India  Act  had  to  be  amended  to  permit  lower  minimum 
holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  by  the  Reserve  Bank.  There  was 

For  a  detailed  discussion  see  R.  L.  Allen,  ‘Burma’s  Clearing  Account  Agreements’,  in 
Pacific  Affairs,  June  1958,  pp.  147-63. 

Quoted  by  R.  L.  Allen  (ibid.,  p.  158)  from  Burma  Commerce  of  3  June  1956. 
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some  reduction  in  the  rate  of  decline  towards  the  end  of  1957  but  it  re¬ 
mained  high.  The  average  weekly  rate  of  decline  was  Rs.  7-93  crores 
during  the  third  quarter  and  Rs.  4-56  crores  during  the  fourth  quarter.1 

While  investment  which  was  in  part  deficit  financed  produced  an 
adverse  balance  in  foreign  transactions,  at  home  it  produced  inflation. 
The  two  were  linked  but  did  not  march  in  step,  since  control  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  by  the  liberalization  of  imports  had  the  effect  of 
further  depressing  reserves.  In  India  the  rise  in  prices  started  in  the  middle 
°f  r9555  wholesale  prices  rose  by  13-8  per  cent  in  the  financial  year  1955-6, 
by  8-3  per  cent  in  1956-7  and  by  2-3  per  cent  in  1957-8. 2  The  working 
class  cost-of-living  index  in  India,  with  1953  as  100,  went  from  90  in  1955 
to  99  in  1956  and  to  104  in  1957*  The  indices  of  other  countries  rose  more 
or  less  sharply,  led  by  those  for  South  Korea  where  the  index  for  Seoul 
rose  from  231  in  1955  to  284  in  1956  and  350  in  1957;  for  Laos,  where 
the  index  in  Vientiane  rose  from  125  to  141  to  174;  and  for  Indonesia, 
where  the  food  index  in  Djakarta  rose  from  141  to  161  to  177.  The  index 
in  Cambodia  for  Phnom  Tenh,  however,  levelled  out  after  sharp  rises  in 
previous  years  as  a  result  of  the  good  rice  crop  in  1956-7,  and  that  in 
South  Vietnam  fell  from  139  in  1956  to  133  in  1957. 3  Indices  of  urban 
costs  of  living  do  not,  however,  necessarily  reflect  the  situation  in  a  country 
as  a  whole.  In  Indonesia,  for  instance,  food  prices  had  in  the  early  1950s 
risen  in  proportion  more  since  1938  in  the  countryside  in  Java  and  Madura 
than  in  the  towns.  But  by  1953  they  had  begun  to  fall  and  in  1956  and 
1957  they  were  falling  while  prices  in  the  towns  were  rising4  and  the  money 
supply  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  expanding  from  12,230  million 
rupiah  in  1955  to  13,390  million  in  1956  and  18,910  million  in  1957. 5 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  urban  indices  in  countries  attempting  forced 
development  provide  a  good  indication  of  the  strain  imposed  by  the 
process.  By  1957  it  had  become  clear  especially  in  India  that,  if  develop¬ 
ment  plans  were  not  to  be  cut,  there  was  need  both  for  increased  internal 
savings,  to  provide  funds  for  development  and  to  reduce  consumption  of 
exportable  goods,  and  for  more  foreign  aid  or  investment.  Since  any 
substantial  increase  of  internal  savings  in  such  poor  economies  seemed  to 
require,  as  in  China,  a  more  authoritarian  state  than  most  Indians  at  least 
were  willing  to  contemplate,  the  tendency  was  to  seek  more  external  aid. 

This  tendency  was  not  confined  to  aid  from  governments.  In  general, 
the  attitude  to  foreign  private  capital  became  appreciably  more  encourag¬ 
ing  in  1956  and  1957.  The  government  of  Ceylon  shelved  a  plan  to 
nationalize  foreign-owned  tea  plantations.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Burma, 

1  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  Report,  1958,  p.  15  (Rs.  1  crore  =  £750,000). 

2  Ibid.,  1957,  p.  6,  and  1958,  p.  9.  3  E.S.A.F.E.,  1958,  p.  203. 

4  See  D.  S.  Paauw,  ‘Financing  Economic  Development  in  Indonesia’,  Ekonomi  dan  Keuangan 
Indonesia,  April  1955,  and  S.  Swianiewicz,  ‘Tendencies  to  Development  and  Stagnation  in  the 
Indonesian  Economy’,  E.D.K.I.,  February  1958.  5  E.S.A.F.E.,  1958,  p.  206. 
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U  Nu,  announced  in  a  speech  on  8  June  1957  that  both  foreign  and 
Burmese  investors  would  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  industry  and  mining, 
and  expressed  opposition  to  extensive  government  participation  in  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  on  the  ground  that  this  would  ‘only  line  the  pockets  of 
thieves  and  pilferers’.1  U  Nu  also  spoke  warmly  of  the  system  of  ‘joint 
enterprises’  between  the  Burmese  government  and  foreign  concerns,  of 
which  the  exemplar  was  that  established  with  the  Burma  Corporation  Ltd. 
So  much  had  the  general  climate  of  opinion  changed  that  the  government 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  felt  able  to  suggest  a  ‘charter’  for  foreign 
private  business  at  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  March  1958. 
The  exception  to  this  general  trend,  as  in  many  other  fields,  was  Indonesia. 
Perhaps  because  potentially  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Asia, 
Indonesia  felt  able  to  carry  its  struggle  with  the  Dutch  to  lengths  which 
sharply  affected  its  own  economy,  and  this  feud  reached  a  crescendo  in  1956 
and  1957.  On  4  August  1956  Indonesia  repudiated  its  debts  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  in  December  1957  launched  a  general  assault  on  Dutch  private 
concerns  which  was  formalized  a  year  later  in  a  government  bill  nationaliz¬ 
ing  Dutch  enterprises.  Nevertheless  even  the  Indonesian  government 
encouraged  new  investment  in  Indonesia  by  foreign  oil  companies. 

The  great  bulk  of  government  aid  to  the  area  continued  to  come  from 
the  United  States,  and  87  per  cent  of  it  was  in  the  form  of  gifts  rather  than 
loans.  The  amount  of  U.S.  economic  aid  ‘obligated’  to  the  E.C.A.F.E. 
countries  was  $958  million  in  1955-6  and  $998  million  in  1956-7,  and 
the  sums  actually  spent  were  $715  million  in  1955-6  and  $884  million 
in  1956-7. 2  One  form  of  U.S.  aid  which  became  of  increasing  importance 
during  the  period  was  that  under  U.S.  Public  Law  480  on  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  against  payment  in  local  currency 
which  was  then  used  for  the  financing  of  projects  of  mutual  benefit  in  the 
recipient  country.3  The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  smaller  countries 
were  dependent  on  U.S.  aid  can  most  easily  be  illustrated  by  quoting 

1  Nation  (Rangoon),  9  June  1957:  ‘In  order  to  step  up  production  in  the  economic  field,  the 
operation  of  all  industrial  and  mining  enterprises,  except  certain  key  projects,  should  not  be 
entrusted  solely  to  those  who  are  only  interested  in  getting  salaries.  They  should  be  entrusted 
also  to  those  who  have  profit  motives  .  .  .  both  foreign  and  indigenous  investors  with  capital  and 
business  experience  should  be  invited  to  co-operate.’ 

2  E.S.A.F.E.,  1957,  p.  33.  These  are  U.S.  fiscal  years  running  from  1  July  to  30  June.  Of  the 
obligations  $734  million  (76-5  per  cent)  in  1955-6  and  $862  million  (86-3  per  cent)  in  1956-7 
was  ‘defence  support’  aid.  This  is  economic  aid  generally  only  of  indirect  military  value,  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  the  economy  as  a  basis  for  the  defence  effort.  Besides  projects  with  a 
direct  military  value,  such  as  road  building,  it  can  include  such  things  as  aid  to  fisheries. 
The  E.C.A.F.E.  countries  include  Afghanistan,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Iran,  which  together 
received  just  over  21  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  aid  to  the  E.C.A.F.E.  region  in  the  four  years 
I953_4  to  1956-7- 

3  The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  Report  for  1957-8  singles  out  operations  under  Public  Law  480  as  a 
principal  cause  of  the  easing  of  the  strain  on  the  Indian  banking  situation  in  that  year. 
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their  trade  figures  for  1 957* 1  Other  sources  of  aid  to  countries  of  the  area 
in  :957  included  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Australia,  Canada,  France,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
West  Germany  and,  within  the  area,  India,  which  assisted  both  Burma 
and  Nepal.  But  the  most  important  development  lay  in  the  expansion  of 
the  activities  of  two  newcomers  in  the  field,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  which  devoted  much  of  its  aid  for  general 
support  of  the  economies  of  recipient  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
concentrated  on  offering  aid  for  specific  projects,  sometimes  (it  seemed)  of 
its  own  rather  than  the  recipient’s  choice.  The  great  bulk  of  its  aid  was  also 
in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  gifts.  An  important  example  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  signed  with  the  government  of  India  on  9  November  1957  which 
provided  for  expenditure  on  a  heavy  machine  building  plant,  a  coal 
mining  machinery  plant,  an  optical  glass  factory  and  other  similar  pro¬ 
jects,  under  a  500  million  rouble  credit.  In  the  case  of  Burma,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  offered  the  gift  of  a  number  of  buildings  when  he  visited 
Burma  in  1955,  and  on  17  January  1957  a  Soviet  delegation  led  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Maletin  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Burmese  on  the  subject. 
By  this  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  was  to  build  an  institute  of  technology, 
a  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  stadium,  a  hotel,  a  conference  hall,  a  swimming 
pool,  &c. ;  it  was  to  design  the  buildings  and  to  provide  engineers,  tech¬ 
nicians  and  materials  not  available  in  Burma,  while  Burma  was  to  provide 
the  remaining  labour  and  materials  and  was  also  to  ‘deliver  an  appro¬ 
priate  amount  of  rice  and  certain  other  Burmese  goods  as  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union’.2  A  further  agreement  on  the  final  details  was  signed 
on  30  August  1957,  but  since  the  Burmese  seem  to  have  had  little  say  in  the 
choice  of  projects  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  by  the  beginning  of 
1958  it  had  begun  to  seem  that  they  were  not  greatly  anxious  to  see  the 
agreement  carried  out  in  full. 

The  Japanese  economic  assistance  to  the  area  was  centred  on  repara¬ 
tions  agreements.  Those  with  Burma  and  the  Philippines  had  been  signed 
on  25  September  1954,  and  9  May  1956,  respectively.  Agreement  on  the 
principles  of  a  reparations  agreement  with  Indonesia  was  reached  during 
a  visit  by  the  Japanese  prime  minister,  Mr.  Kishi,  to  Indonesia  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1957,  and  an  agreement  was  signed  on  20  January  1958.  Under 
these  agreements  Japan  was  not  only  to  supply  goods  and  services  to  a 
substantial  amount  over  a  period  of  years3  but  also  facilities  for  loans  on  a 

1  (U.S.  $  millions)  Laos  South  Vietnam  South  Korea 

Imports  41-7  288-7  448-3 

Exports  1 -i  80-5  22-2 

U.N.  Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics  1958,  vol.  i,  p.  18. 

2  Soviet  News ,  1  February,  1957. 

3  For  the  Philippines,  for  example,  U.S.  $550  million  over  the  first  ten  years  of  the  agreement 
and  $250  over  the  following  ten  years  (Times,  10  May  1956). 
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commercial  basis.  To  the  Japanese  this  assistance  was  a  means  of  en¬ 
abling  them  to  establish  contact  on  a  substantial  scale  with  a  number 
of  potential  customers. 

All  the  aid  available,  however,  was  insufficient  in  1957  to  prevent  plans 
being  reduced  or  postponed.  Some  countries  had  based  their  plans  on 
assumptions — for  example,  about  the  price  of  rice  or  rubber — which  had 
in  the  event  proved  over-optimistic.  The  Indians  had  underestimated1 
the  import  needs  of  their  Second  Plan  which  started  in  1 956,  and  had  to 
prune  it  somewhat  in  order  to  conserve  foreign  exchange  for  the  ‘com¬ 
pletion  of  the  core  projects  of  the  plan’.2  In  September  Mr.  T.  T.  Krish- 
namachari,  the  Indian  finance  minister,  left  for  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  financial  support  for  the  plan.  The  rate  of  investment  under 
the  plan  nevertheless  increased.  In  1956-7  Indian  national  income,  at 
constant  1948-9  prices,  showed  a  rise  of  just  over  5  per  cent  which  was  in 
line  with  the  planned  rise  of  25  to  27  per  cent  over  the  full  five  years. 
The  increase  came  primarily  from  agriculture  rather  than  industry  but 
in  view  of  India’s  concentration  on  large  long-term  projects  immediate 
results  in  terms  of  output  were  not  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  other  countries  Ceylon  was  forced  to  postpone  plans  for  the 
extension  of  health  and  educational  services.  The  prime  minister  of  Burma 
announced  in  June  1957  the  abandonment  of  the  Burmese  Eight  Year 
Plan  and  the  drafting  of  a  much  less  ambitious  Four  Year  Plan  which  in 
the  economic  field  laid  particular  stress  on  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture;3  but  even  this  was  agreed  by  the  Burmese  cabinet  in  August  1957 
to  be  too  ambitious.  Pakistan  had  also  to  divert  a  higher  proportion  of 
resources  to  agricultural  development. 

Difficulties  were  less  obvious  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  great  progress  was  achieved  in  Indonesia  though  much  was 
made  of  the  completion  of  a  cement  factory  at  Gresik  in  June  1957.4  Here 
the  need  was  not  so  much  for  more  aid  as  for  an  end  to  the  running  dispute 
with  the  Dutch  and  to  internal  dissension.  Dissension  was  in  part  stimu¬ 
lated  by  disagreement  both  over  the  proportion  of  public  revenue  to  be 
devoted  to  Java  or  to  development  in  the  Outer  Islands,  and  over 
whether  ejection  of  Dutch  capital  or  economic  development  should 
take  first  priority  in  government  policy.  During  1957  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  coups  in  the  Outer  Islands  the  central  government  was  deprived  of 
control  of  some  of  the  revenue  from  exports,  but  the  effect  of  this  on 
development  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected  since  a  remarkably 

1  Reserve  Bank  of  India,  Report,  1957,  p.  I3.  2  Ibid.,  1958,  p.  18. 

The  chief  stress  was  on  the  restoration  of  law  and  order;  see  Nation  (Rangoon),  9  June  1957. 

4  For  a  discussion  of  varying  views  on  Indonesian  economic  progress  or  lack  of  it,  see  Swianie- 
wicz  in  E.D.K.I.,  February  1958. 
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small  proportion  of  revenue  in  Indonesia  had  been  allocated  to  public 
expenditure  on  development — 14-1  per  cent  as  against  78-4  per  cent 
for  India,  and  even  higher  percentages  for  some  other  countries  in  the 
area.1 

The  under-developed  countries  of  South  and  East  Asia  had  by  1957 
come  to  rely  on  external  aid  to  meet  the  deficits  on  their  balances  of  pay¬ 
ments.  In  that  year  the  increasing  demands  of  development,  especially 
in  India,  and  an  adverse  movement  in  the  terms  of  trade  combined  to 
produce  larger  deficits  and  an  alarming  drain  on  gold  and  foreign  currency 
reserves,  despite  a  slowing  down  in  the  pace  of  development.  If  develop¬ 
ment  were  to  be  maintained  at  anywhere  near  the  planned  level  in  face 
of  a  continued  decline  in  the  terms  of  trade,  it  was  clear  that  greatly  in¬ 
creased  foreign  government  aid  or  private  investment  was  essential. 

The  economic  situation  outlined  above  was  not  conducive  to  political 
stability,  and  by  the  end  of  1957  there  were  many  signs  that  all  was  not 
going  well  in  south  and  south-east  Asia.  In  the  former  French  territories 
of  Indo- China,  antagonisms  latent  for  fifty  years  or  more  revived  and 
again  began  to  play  a  part  in  international  politics  ;2  elsewhere  the  lack  of 
social  or  racial  homogeneity  made  itself  felt  in  conflicts  between  different 
linguistic  or  religious  communities.3  But  more  general  was  the  gathering 
evidence  of  the  frailty  of  democratic  institutions  and  the  growing  belief 
that  only  strong  government  could  cope  with  the  evident  economic 
difficulties  and  promote  rapid  economic  development.  By  the  end  of  1957 
it  was  in  Indonesia,  above  all,  that  the  consequences  of  this  change  of 
climate  were  most  visible;  but  there  were  similar  trends  in  Burma  and 
Pakistan.4  In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  dating  from  the  Bandung  con¬ 
ference  of  April  1 955, 5  had  an  influence  on  constitutional  thinking.  The 
Indonesian  president,  Dr.  Sukarno,  paid  state  visits  to  both  countries  in 
the  autumn  of  1956,  and  on  his  return  he  stated  that  he  had  profited 
more  from  them  than  from  his  earlier  visits  to  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  called  specifically  for  the  introduction  of  ‘guided  demo¬ 
cracy’  and  the  formation  of  ‘cadres’.6  In  February  1957,  after  stating 
that  parliamentary  democracy  on  the  western  model  did  not  suit  the 
Indonesian  character,  he  announced  his  ‘conception’  under  which  all 
parties  in  parliament  with  a  certain  electoral  ‘quotient’  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  National  Council,  representing  all  groups 
and  strata  of  the  people,  was  to  be  set  up  under  his  chairmanship  to  give 
advice  to  the  cabinet.7  The  essence  of  Sukarno’s  ideas  was  a  desire  for 

1  As  a  percentage  of  national  income  the  disparity  was  less  startling,  2-5  per  cent  as  against 
8-4  per  cent  in  India,  but  nevertheless  remained  substantial.  Cf.  E.S.A.F.E.,  /95S,  p.  84. 

2  Cf.  below,  pp.  271,  417  sqq.  3  Cf.  below,  pp.  422  sqq.  4  Cf.  below,  pp.  413-15. 

5  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  p.  60.  6  Times,  1  November  1956. 

7  Indonesian  News,  22  February  1957,  p.  1. 
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strong  government  and  for  unity,  and  a  dislike  of  the  party  system;  he 
believed  in  government  by  general  consent  rather  than  by  majority  vote. 

This  view  had  traditional  origins  over  a  large  part  of  Asia  at  the  village 
level,  but  no  doubt  had  a  particular  attraction  in  Indonesia  where  parlia¬ 
mentary  politics  were  especially  incoherent.  There  had  been  four  major 
parties  of  roughly  equal  importance — a  large  Communist  Party  (the 
P.K.I.),  the  Nationalist  Party  (the  P.N.I.),  and  two  Muslim  parties  (the 
Masjumi  and  the  Nahdlatul  'Ulama) — and  numerous  smaller  parties. 
In  the  army  there  were  lines  of  division  based  in  part  on  a  distinction 
between  ‘professional’  soldiers  and  former  guerrilla  leaders  and  in  part  on 
the  regional  connections  of  particular  commanders.  And  there  had  been 
regional  differences  based  on  the  feeling  in  some  of  the  Outer  Islands, 
especially  Sumatra  and  Sulawesi  (Celebes),  that  their  export  earnings 
were  being  milked  for  the  benefit  of  Java  and  Javanese  officials.1  Even 
within  Java  there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Sundanese  of  West 
Java  for  greater  autonomy. 

Dislike  of  Sukarno’s  new  political  ideas  combined  in  the  winter  of  1956-7 
with  this  economic  discontent  to  provoke  local  commanders  in  the  Outer 
Islands,  in  most  cases  with  the  support  of  civilian  officials,  to  take  over  con¬ 
trol  in  their  areas.  They  mostly  avowed  their  loyalty  but  demanded  colla¬ 
boration  between  Sukarno  and  the  former  vice-president,  Dr.  Hatta,  an 
opponent  of  the  communists.2  At  the  same  time  they  turned  the  smuggling 
trade  between  the  Outer  Islands,  the  chief  source  of  exports,  into  an  open 
trade,  with  most  damaging  effects  on  the  central  government’s  revenue. 
As  a  result  Sukarno  declared  a  state  of  emergency,  under  martial  law, 
throughout  Indonesia  on  14  March  1957. 3  On  the  same  day  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  resigned,  and  on  8  April,  after  failing  to  secure 
support  for  a  coalition  cabinet,  Sukarno  appointed  a  cabinet  of  ‘experts’ 
under  an  independent,  Dr.  Djuanda.4  The  unsuccessful  efforts  to  form  a 
coalition  cabinet  illustrate  the  political  situation  neatly.  Sukarno  asked  a 
member  of  the  P.N.I.  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet,  which  was  to  accept  his 
‘conception’  and  to  include  the  P.K.I.  and  the  Nahdlatul  'Ulama  but  not 
the  Masjumi,  which  did  not  accept  the  ‘conception’.  But  the  Nahdlatul 
'Ulama  insisted  on  exclusion  of  the  P.K.I.  and  inclusion  of  the  Masjumi; 
the  All  Indonesia  Trade  Union  Federation  (S.O.B.S.I.)  threatened  to  call 
a  general  strike  if  the  Masjumi  were  included  and  the  P.K.I.  were  not;  and 
the  army  command  in  Djakarta  announced  that  it  would  take  steps  against 
any  strike  called  for  political  purposes.5 

The  principal  task  of  Dr.  Djuanda’s  cabinet  was  to  set  up  the  National 

1  See,  for  instance,  Indonesian  News,  4  January  1957,  p.  3,  and  12  May  1958,  p.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  4  January  1957,  p.  2;  8  March  1957,  p.  1;  15  March  1957,  pp.  1  and  2;  25  March 
I957>  P-  2;  6  May  1957,  P-  i- 

3  Ibid.,  15  March  1957,  p.  1. 

5  Ibid.,  25  March  1957,  p.  1 ;  29  March  1957,  p.  1. 


4  Ibid.,  12  April  1957,  p.  1. 
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Advisory  Council.  This  was  inaugurated  by  Sukarno  on  12  July  1957. 1 
On  4  July  he  had  repeated  his  view  that  parliamentary  democracy  was 
unsuitable  for  Indonesia,2  and  on  2  August  he  put  forward  a  proposal  for  a 
New  Life  Movement,3  with  the  object  of  improving  the  moral  tone  of  the 
nation — an  object  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  movement  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China  in  1934.  At  the  same  time  he  tried 
to  rally  the  country  and  restore  internal  unity  by  attacking  the  Dutch  over 
the  question  of  the  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  or  ‘West  Irian’.  On  18 
November  1957  he  addressed  a  mass  rally  in  Djakarta4  which  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  demanding  punitive  measures  against  Dutch  interests  if  the  Indonesian 
resolution  calling  for  negotiations  on  West  Irian  failed,  as  had  a  previous 
resolution  on  28  February  1957, 5  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  This  it  did  on  29  Novem¬ 
ber,6  and  at  the  beginning  of  December,  with  the  support  of  members  of 
the  government,  widespread  action  against  Dutch  enterprises  broke  out  in 
Indonesia.  Dutchmen  were  boycotted  and  Dutch  estates  and  industries 
were  seized  by  the  workers.  Within  a  few  days  the  army  had  been  forced  to 
step  in  to  prevent  chaos,  and  on  18  December  1957  a  state  of  war  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  whole  of  Indonesian  territory  under  a  new  martial  law  and 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  Nasution,  became  chief  military  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  country.7  Even  so,  many  of  the  remaining  Dutch  in  the  country 
left  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

This  growth  in  the  influence  of  the  army  was  matched  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
notably  in  Pakistan,  and  was  to  become  an  even  more  prominent  feature 
in  1 958. 8  Meanwhile,  in  Indo-China  the  situation  remained  uneasy,  not 
only  because  of  the  continued  difficulties  between  North  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  of  the  existence  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Laos  of  the  com¬ 
munist  Pathet  Lao,  but  also  because  of  the  fears  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  of 
aggression  by  Siam  and  Vietnam.  Indeed,  the  differing  foreign  policies  of 
the  countries  of  the  area  were  based  on  these  local  antagonisms  and  their 
attitude  to  the  politics  of  the  great  powers  reflected  their  local  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  For  example,  Cambodia,  sandwiched  between  two  nations  with 
western  connections  of  which  it  had  a  traditional  fear,  proclaimed  its 
neutralism  unceasingly  and  may  have  felt  that  its  relations  with  China  and 
North  Vietnam  (from  which  it  is  insulated  by  South  Vietnam  and  Laos) 
ensured  it  against  serious  aggression  by  its  neighbours.  Its  suspicions  of 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  as  former  enemies  made  it  extremely  sensitive  to 
any  form  of  military  activity  or  economic  pressure. 

During  1957  there  were  frequent  incidents  on  the  Cambodia-South 

1  Ibid.,  16  July  1957,  p.  x.  2  Ibid.,  10  July  1957,  p.  2. 

3  Ibid.,  7  August  1957,  p.  1.  4  Ibid.,  22  November  1957,  p.  1. 

5  U.N.,  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  nth  session,  664th  meeting,  28  February  1957. 

6  Ibid.,  1 2th  session,  724th  meeting,  29  November  1957. 

7  Indonesian  News,  31  December  1957,  p.  4.  8  Cf.  below,  pp.  409  sqq. 
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Vietnam  border:  rebels  against  the  Saigon  government,  members  of  the 
dissident  sects,  took  refuge  across  the  border  and  were  followed  into  Cam¬ 
bodia  by  Vietnamese  troops.  This  aroused  ill  feeling  on  both  sides,  the 
one  side  indignant  at  the  intrusions  and  the  other  resentful  at  this  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  enemies.  During  1957  the  Cambodian  press  also  complained 
that  Thailand,  supported  by  the  United  States,  was  trying  to  blackmail  it 
into  giving  up  its  neutralist  policy.  In  September  it  brought  the  same 
charge  against  the  Saigon  government.  But  although  these  newspaper 
complaints  were  indicative  of  a  trend  of  opinion,  neither  series  of  incidents 
was  serious  enough  to  warrant  official  action. 

Until  1957  there  had  been  little  rapprochement  between  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  but  with  Diem  firmly  in  the  saddle  it  was  natural  that 
these  two  western-inclined  countries  should  attempt  to  unite  to  combat  the 
influence  of  communism.  A  Thai  government  mission  visited  South  Viet¬ 
nam  from  4  to  8  June  1957  and  a  communique  was  issued  after  the  talks 
which  emphasized  the  need  for  a  joint  effort  in  the  struggle  against  com¬ 
munism.  But  dislike  of  communism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
basis  for  friendship.  Principles  of  a  draft  treaty  of  friendship  were  discussed, 
and  from  1 5  to  19  August  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  visited  Thailand,  in  order  (it  was 
thought)  to  obtain  agreement  on  the  proposed  treaty.  But  although  the 
communique  issued  after  these  talks  spoke  of  closer  co-operation,  no  treaty 
was  signed  and  no  further  contacts  of  this  sort  were  made. 

The  pressure  of  the  two  western-orientated,  anti-communist  governments 
in  Siam  and  South  Vietnam  was  particularly  important  for  Laos  where  a 
policy  of  neutralism  and  peaceful  co-operation  had  been  adopted  since 
August  1956,  when  a  settlement  had  been  reached  between  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  his  half-brother,  Souphanouvong,  the  leader  of  the 
communist  Pathet  Lao.1  More  precariously  placed  even  than  Cambodia 
— it  borders  on  both  Vietnams,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Burma  and  China — 
Laos  was  in  a  particularly  delicate  situation,  always  in  danger  of  alienating 
either  the  west  or  its  communist  neighbours;  and  these  dangers  were 
graphically  illustrated  when  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  of 
August  1956  came  to  be  carried  out.  The  Pathet  Lao  soon  made  it  clear 
that  neutrality  and  co-existence,  in  their  eyes,  implied  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  North  Vietnam. 
Such  a  move,  however,  would  certainly  have  met  with  American  disap¬ 
proval  and  possibly  have  caused  the  end  of  American  aid ;  but  the  royal 
government  was  assured  by  the  Pathet  Lao  that  Chinese  economic  assis¬ 
tance  would  be  forthcoming  if  they  asked  for  it.  To  stiffen  resistance  to 
these  blandishments  the  Americans,  British  and  French  in  April  1957  sent 
notes  of  strong  support  to  the  government,2  and  a  right  wing  group  in  the 
administration,  opposed  to  the  projected  alignment  with  communist 
Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  274.  2  Times,  25  April  1957. 
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powers,  caused  the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off.  As  a  result  Souvanna 
Phouma  resigned  on  30  May  1957  >  but  attempts  to  form  a  new  government 
during  the  next  two  months  by  both  left-  and  right-wing  leaders  were 
abortive  and  on  9  August  1957  Souvanna  Phouma  again  became  prime 
minister.  Still  following  his  earlier  policy  of  conciliation,  he  set  about 
improving  relationships  with  North  Vietnam,  and  in  September  a  Laotian 
delegation  to  Hanoi  reached  agreement  with  North  Vietnam  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  from  some  border  areas.  At  the  same  time  negotiations 
were  resumed  with  the  Pathet  Lao.  These  resulted  in  the  signing  in 
November  of  agreements  which,  in  return  for  the  restoration  of  the  two 
northern  provinces  of  Phong  Saly  and  Sam  Neua  and  the  demobilization 
of  all  but  1500  of  the  Pathet  Lao  troops,  which  were  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  royal  army,  conceded  two  ministerial  posts  (planning  and  religion)  to 
the  communists,  who  were  accorded  the  status  of  a  legal  political  party. 
Souphanouvong  and  Phoumi  Vong  Vichit  were  immediately  co-opted  to 
the  cabinet.  The  Pathet  Lao  declared  its  readiness  to  abide  by  the  policy 
Souvanna  Phouma  had  already  laid  down — namely,  ‘peace  and  neutrality’, 
‘neighbourly  relations  with  all  its  neighbours’,  and  ‘the  acceptance  of  all 
foreign  aid  wherever  it  comes  from’.1  One  immediate  result  of  this  policy 
had  been  the  announcement  on  13  August  1957  of  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cambodia. 

North  Africa 

During  the  period  under  review  the  independent  territories  of  North 
Africa  were  gradually  feeling  their  way  towards  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
foreign  policies.  In  1955  and  1956  the  sympathies  of  these  peoples  had 
inclined  them  towards  the  neutralist  alignment,  but  by  the  spring  of  1957 
neutralist  opinion  was  less  united  and  provided  a  less  consistent  lead.  In 
these  circumstances  North  African  opinion  was  less  influenced  by  inter¬ 
national  events  in  general  than  by  French  policies,  towards  which  it 
remained  highly  sensitive.  The  main  single  reason  for  this  was  Algeria. 

It  is  true  that  in  January  1957  Mr.  Bourguiba,  the  Tunisian  prime 
minister,  had  given  his  government’s  support  to  United  States  Middle  East 
policy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  United 
States’  government  to  support  Tunisian  policy  in  favour  of  Algerian 
independence.  He  said  that  the  independence  of  Tunisia,  its  recovery  and 
its  ability  to  maintain  public  order,  were  all  threatened  so  long  as  the 
Algerian  war  continued.  The  events  of  the  year  were  to  bear  him  out. 

There  was  almost  continuous  disharmony  between  Paris  and  Tunis 
during  1957.  In  the  first  place,  the  continued  presence  of  French  troops, 
who  were  there  largely  to  prevent  Tunisian  help  reaching  the  Algerian 

1  Fourth  Interim  Report  of  the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos  ( Cmnd .  541), 
Annex  11,  p.  49. 
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rebels,  was  apt  to  give  rise  to  incidents,  such  as  that  at  Gabes  on  7  June 
when  several  people  on  both  sides  were  killed.  In  the  second  place, 
evidence  obtained  from  prisoners  captured  in  Algeria  left  little  doubt  in 
French  minds  that  Algerians  were  still  being  trained  and  equipped  on 
Tunisian  soil.  Thirdly,  the  thoroughness  of  French  counter-attacks  against 
the  Algerians  all  too  often  caused  death  and  destruction  across  the  Tunisian 
frontier.  In  spite  of  the  resultant  distrust  and  disharmony,  however, 
Tunisia  still  looked  to  France  for  financial  assistance  and  hoped  that  it 
could  be  obtained  without  any  modification  of  its  North  African  policy. 

During  the  summer  a  number  of  decisions  were  taken  in  Paris  which  it 
was  hoped  would  improve  the  situation.  On  25  June  1957  it  was  decided 
to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  French  troops  from  Tunisia  to  Algeria  and 
to  regroup  the  remaining  units  at  Bizerta,  El  Aouina,  Gafsa,  Gabes,  Sfax 
and  Remada.  Mr.  Bourguiba  welcomed  the  statement  but  made  it  clear 
that  Tunisia  would  not  negotiate  a  defence  agreement  until  France  had 
evacuated  all  the  bases  except  that  at  Bizerta,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of 
the  troops  were  transferred  there.  Meanwhile  he  warned  the  Algerians  not 
to  cross  the  Tunisian  frontier  and  thus  give  the  French  an  excuse  for 
violating  it.  But  by  the  end  of  August  the  situation  had  deteriorated  con¬ 
siderably,  the  French  forces  had  been  given  orders  to  pursue  Tunisian 
rebels  across  the  frontier,  and  on  9  September  Bourguiba  finally  decided  to 
declare  a  state  of  emergency  in  the  area  along  the  border  between  Tunisia 
and  Algeria.  Meanwhile  the  prime  minister  speeded  up  the  drafting  of 
defence  forces  to  the  area  and  asked  ‘friendly  and  sister  countries’  to  help 
equip  the  Tunisian  army.  Egypt  offered  arms  at  once;  and  discussions 
were  started  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  the  object 
of  supplying  military  equipment — a  move  which  was  to  cause  repercus¬ 
sions  within  the  western  alliance.1 

Meanwhile  Tunisian  financial  dependence  on  France  was  being  used  as 
a  political  weapon  both  against  Tunisia  and  in  the  party  struggle  in  Paris. 
By  late  April  the  French  credits  which  were  usually  granted  to  make  good 
Tunisia’s  administrative  deficit  had  still  not  been  paid.  Then  in  the  last 
days  of  Mollet’s  government  it  was  decided  to  stop  £2  m.  of  financial  aid, 
largely  it  was  believed  in  an  attempt  to  influence  the  right  wing  of  the 
Assembly.2  As  a  consequence  relations  between  France  and  Tunisia  de¬ 
teriorated  rapidly.  Mr.  Bourguiba  asserted  that  French  action  amounted 
to  a  denunciation  of  the  economic  and  financial  conventions  of  June 
*955>  and  that  the  Tunisian  government  ‘had  decided  to  free  themselves 
from  an  economic  trusteeship  which  was  a  heritage  of  75  years  of  a  colonial 
regime’.  Franco-Tunisian  relations  as  a  whole,  he  emphasised,  were  not  in¬ 
volved,  but  in  future  they  must  be  based  on  strict  reciprocity  and  equality.3 

1  See  above,  p.  213. 

2  Mollet  received  a  minority  vote  and  resigned  on  21  May.  3  Times,  25  May  1957. 
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Paris  was  apparently  somewhat  alarmed  and  the  Quai  d’Orsay  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  the  French  government  had  not  denounced  the  1955 
coirventions  and  that  the  suspension  of  aid  was  ‘provisional’ — a  fact  that 
had  not  previously  been  made  clear.  In  fact  denunciation  of  the  1955  con¬ 
ventions,  which  made  Tunisia  part  of  the  franc  zone  and  established  a 
customs  union  between  the  two  countries,  would  have  had  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  both  on  French  interests  and  on  the  Tunisian  economy. 

But  the  slight  improvement  in  relations  was  not  maintained,  largely  as 
a  lesult  of  French  bombing  and  machine  gunning  across  the  frontier,  and 
ol  orders  given  to  the  Tunisian  forces  to  return  fire.  Early  in  October 
Bourguiba  announced  that  ‘as  a  first  step’  he  was  recalling  the  Tunisian 
ambassador  from  Paris  because  the  increasing  number  of  military  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  frontier  made  it  ‘impossible  for  me  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  France’  and  any  hope  of  early  discussion  between  the  two 
sides  had  been  dashed  by  the  fall  of  the  French  government.  He  wanted  to 
bring  home  to  French  opinion  that  Tunisia  ‘cannot  wait  indefinitely  for 
France  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Algerian  problem’.1  But  three  days  later 
the  Tunisian  decision  was  cancelled  ‘in  view  of  conciliatory  moves  by  the 
French  authorities  and  owing  to  the  government  crisis  in  Paris’.2  Thus  an 
uneasy  balance  of  policy  was  maintained  with  neither  side  apparently 
willing  to  implement  the  extreme  measures  which  some  of  their  members 
advocated  or  to  yield  to  the  other’s  wishes  without  a  struggle. 

While  these  inconclusive  negotiations  with  France  were  going  on, 
Tunisia  became  a  republic.  The  twenty-ninth  and  last  Bey  of  Tunis,  Sidi 
Mohammed  Lamine,  in  spite  of  some  show  of  sympathy  with  the  Tunisian 
nationalists,  had  never  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  odium  of  his 
association  with  the  French,  and  on  25  July  1957  the  Tunisian  assembly 
unanimously  abolished  the  monarchy  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  M.  Habib 
Bourguiba  was  elected  president.  Some  neighbouring  Arab  monarchs 
were  thought  to  be  uneasy  about  the  effect  the  change  would  have  on  their 
own  positions,  and  the  Libyan  ambassador  walked  out  of  the  ceremony 
when  one  deputy  asserted,  that  ‘all  monarchical  regimes  are  bad  in  all 
countries,  except  in  England’  !3 

But  it  was  the  future  of  Algeria  which  most  exercised  the  minds  of  North 
African  statesmen.  In  June,  Bourguiba  had  appealed  to  General  de  Gaulle 
to  lead  the  French  towards  accepting  an  independent  Algeria  within  a 

1  Ibid.,  4  October  1957. 

2  Ibid.,  7  October  1957.  M.  Mollet  had  resigned  on  21  May  1957,  and  after  considerable 
consultation  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  formed  a  government  on  12  June.  This  had  been  defeated  on 
30  September  on  the  Algerian  outline  law  (see  below  p.  280).  During  the  debate  M.  Pineau  had 
told  the  Assembly  that  he  had  suggested  an  early  conference  with  Tunisia  to  review  all  out¬ 
standing  matters:  military,  economic,  financial  and  administrative. 

3  Manchester  Guardian ,  26  July  1957.  From  15  August  1957  the  sultan  of  Morocco  took  the 
title  of  king  and  other  titular  changes  in  Morocco  were  made  accordingly. 
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French  North  African  federation.  The  appeal,  conveyed  through  a  news¬ 
paper  interview,  followed  a  private  meeting  between  the  Tunisian  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris  and  de  Gaulle,  so  that  it  was  presumed  that  the  latter  was 
himself  interested  in  reconciling  French  economic  and  cultural  interests 
with  Arab  nationalism.  Bourguiba  spoke  in  favour  of  a  North  African 
community  which  would  comprise  France,  Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
each  country  having  equal  status.  Bourguiba’s  idea  of  some  such  federation 
was  of  long  standing.  But  he  now  specifically  pledged  Tunisia  to  accept 
the  limited  surrender  of  sovereignty  that  membership  of  such  a  community 
would  involve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  already  doubtful  whether  such  a 
plan  would  be  accepted  in  North  Africa;  it  was  less  than  the  total  inde¬ 
pendence  desired  by  many  Algerians,  and  the  F.L.N.  had  so  far  rejected 
Bourguiba’s  offers  of  mediation. 

In  Algeria  itself,  the  period  started,  as  it  was  to  continue,  with  incidents 
and  ambushes,  but  the  general  strike  of  5  July  1956  provided  evidence  of 
growing  solidarity  within  Algeria.1  Meanwhile  every  month  brought  new 
indications  of  the  wider  international  implications  of  the  Algerian  struggle. 
In  July  1956  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
admitted  to  membership  the  General  Union  of  Algerian  Workers,  a 
trades  union  in  close  sympathy  with  the  F.L.N.,  and  also  decided  to  send 
a  committee  of  enquiry  to  Algeria.  When  Tito,  Nehru  and  Nasser  met  at 
Brioni  in  the  same  month,  they  refused  to  receive  F.L.N.  leaders  but  in  the 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  they  stated  that  they  had 
considered  the  question  and  ‘must  express  their  sympathy  for  the  desire  for 
freedom  of  the  people  of  Algeria’.2  In  August  nationalist  leaders  in  Algeria 
decided  to  create  a  national  co-ordinating  committee.  In  September  the 
Afro- Asian  bloc  asked  that  the  situation  in  Algeria  should  be  included  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  both  the  king  of  Morocco  and 
Mr.  Bourguiba  offered  their  services  as  mediators. 

Meanwhile  in  France  the  Algerian  situation  continued  to  cause  disquiet. 
The  Socialists  and  M.R.P.  continued  to  argue  that  what  was  necessary  was 
a  war  on  two  fronts — against  the  right-wing  extremists  among  the  colonists 
as  well  as  against  the  Algerian  nationalists — but  there  was  little  evidence 
that  their  arguments  were  having  much  effect  upon  French  opinion. 
The  French  authorities,  it  is  true,  were  still  trying  to  put  into  effect  long 
overdue  administrative  reforms,  and  Mollet  had  spoken  of  a  statute  which 
would  recognize  ‘the  Algerian  personality’  and  give  greater  independence 
to  regional  councils.  But  any  such  suggestions  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  the  colons  and  the  Right.  Nevertheless,  earlier  attempts  to  make 

1  There  was  a  general  strike  on  5  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  French  annexation  of  Algeria 
in  1830.  In  spite  of  being  banned  by  the  authorities  it  was  an  almost  complete  success  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Algeria,  less  so  in  Bone  and  Constantine.  It  was  also  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of 
North  African  workers  in  France  supported  the  strike.  2  Documents,  1956,  p.  72. 
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contact  with  the  Algerian  nationalists  were  followed  up,  and  on  2  and  3 
September  1956  M.  Commin  held  talks  with  F.L.N.  leaders  in  Rome.  But 
these  conversations  came  to  nothing,  partly  because  the  F.L.N.  leaders 
wished  to  form  a  provisional  government  before  a  cease-fire,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  French  refused  to  consider  negotiations  except  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  Algeria;1  and  although  moderates  both  in  France  and 
Algeria,  who  were  apprehensive  lest  the  crisis  in  French  relations  with 
Egypt  should  lead  to  a  worsening  of  French  relations  with  North  Africa, 
urged  their  renewal,  events  soon  prevented  the  realization  of  such  a  hope. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  on  16  October  1956  when  the  Athos,  which 
had  been  loaded  with  war  material  in  Alexandria,  was  arrested  off  the 
coast  of  Oran.  France  considered  that  the  incident  showed  official  Egyp¬ 
tian  complicity  so  clearly  that  the  French  government  decided  to  take  the 
matter  to  the  United  Nations.2  Meanwhile,  however,  a  second  incident 
provoked  even  more  widespread  repercussions.  At  a  time  when  relations 
between  Morocco  and  France  were  already  tense,3  and  when  the  number 
of  incidents  between  French  troops  and  Algerians  on  Tunisian  territory 
was  increasing  daily,  the  French  provoked  the  most  serious  crisis  to  date 
by  capturing  the  F.L.N.  leaders  while  they  were  travelling  in  an  aeroplane 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco’s  personal  flight.4  Opinion  everywhere  was 
stirred.  In  France  there  was  some  satisfaction  on  the  grounds  that  an  end 
had  been  put  to  a  series  of  humiliations,  and  it  was  hoped  that  papers 
found  on  the  F.L.N.  leaders  would  give  valuable  information.  On  the 
other  hand  M.  Savary,  French  secretary  of  state  for  Tunisian  and  Moroc¬ 
can  affairs,  resigned  on  the  grounds  that  any  chance  of  establishing  a 
worthwhile  political  relationship  with  North  Africa  had  been  ruined.  In 
Algeria,  Moslem  opinion  was  profoundly  disturbed,  but  the  French  action 
improved  morale  amongst  the  troops  and  settlers.  In  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  there  was  uproar,  and  a  widespread  outbreak  of  incidents  was 
followed  by  the  murder  of  Europeans  at  Meknes.  In  Tunis  it  was  stated 

1  M.  Pierre  Commin  was  secretary  general  of  the  S.F.I.O.  Messrs.  Kinder,  Yazid  and 
Kiouane  were  the  F.L.N.  representatives.  Talks  were  also  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Cairo  on 
12  April,  and  in  Belgrade  on  1 1  June  and  22  September  1956.  There  was  no  official  confirmation 
or  denial  of  these  reports  by  either  side.  Cf.  Times,  4  January  1957. 

2  For  the  Athos  incident,  which  from  another  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

manoeuvres  leading  to  the  Suez  war,  cf.  above,  p.  56.  3  See  below,  p.  280. 

4  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  had  arranged  to  visit  Tunis  for  talks  on  Algeria  with  Mr.  Bourguiba. 
Prior  to  his  departure  he  interviewed  F.L.N.  leaders  and  a  communique  was  published  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  insisting  on  the  unity  of  the  Maghreb.  France  immediately  an¬ 
nounced  the  breaking  off  of  Franco-Moroccan  negotiations,  and  suspended  financial  assistance. 
Official  circles  in  Rabat  expressed  their  astonishment  and  retorted  that  an  independent  sovereign 
could  receive  whom  he  liked.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Sultan  set  off  for  Tunis, 
the  F.L.N.  leaders  travelling  with  him.  The  French  military  authorities  in  Algeria  ordered  the 
pilot  to  land  in  Algiers,  which,  having  warned  the  Sultan,  he  did,  whereupon  the  French 
arrested  the  F.L.N.  leaders.  Among  those  involved  were  Ben  Bella,  the  military  leader,  Moham¬ 
med  Khider,  a  political  leader,  Ait  Ahmed,  United  Nations  emissary,  Mohammed  Boudiaf  and 
Mostafa  Lachref. 
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bluntly  that  the  conference,  which  should  have  been  a  conference  for 
peace  in  Algeria,  looked  like  turning  into  a  war  conference  on  its  very  first 
day,  and  both  countries  recalled  their  ambassadors  from  Paris.  In  Paris 
Guy  Mollet,  addressing  the  National  Assembly  on  23  October,  stated  un¬ 
equivocally:  ‘We  will  never  accept  a  mediator;  we  have  already  refused 
others.  The  eventual  negotiations  will  be  direct  and  official.  .  .  .’  At  the 
end  of  the  debate  government  policy  was  endorsed  by  330  votes  to  40  with 
48  abstentions.  Thus  the  French  had  ruled  out  indirect  negotiations  and 
mediation,  leaving  themselves  only  the  possibility  of  direct  negotiation  or  a 
continuation  of  the  current  policy  of  military  repression.  In  view  of  the 
state  of  colon  opinion1  and  of  worsening  French- Arab  relations  (it  was  only 
a  week  before  the  Suez  fighting)  there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  consider  the  first  alternative. 

The  result  was  a  hardening  of  the  position  in  Algeria.  The  F.L.N. 
appointed  new  leaders,  who  repeated  former  calls  for  independence.  In 
France  the  government  made  renewed  appeals  for  a  cease-fire  and  Mollet 
issued  a  statement  of  his  government’s  intentions.2  In  Algeria  from  7 
January  1957  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order  was  transferred 
to  General  Massu  and  the  parachute  divisions,  a  change  which  did  some¬ 
thing  to  restrain  racial  riots.  In  Paris,  in  an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces,  fifty  Moslem  officers 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  their  oaths  and  allowed  to  resign  as  an  ‘honourable 
issue  to  the  crisis  of  conscience  before  which  the  body  of  Algerian  officers 
find  themselves  as  long  as  present  events  continue’;3  and  in  Algeria  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  among  the  Moslems  reliable 
political  or  police  officers.  In  the  United  Nations  the  Algerian  question 
was  tabled  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  but  the  debate  in  the  political  committee 
was  inconclusive.  M.  Pineau  replied  to  the  motion,  in  order,  he  said,  to 
counter  publicly  the  disparagement  of  French  efforts  and  to  expose  the 
extent  of  foreign  interference  in  Algeria.  The  result  surprised  many  who 
had  been  asserting  that  the  Afro-Asian  countries  could  have  everything 
their  own  way  in  the  Assembly:  their  motion  urging  the  French  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Algerians  and  to  grant  them  self-determination  was  defeated, 
and  two  milder  resolutions  also  failed  to  get  a  two-thirds  majority.  But 
this  did  not  alter  the  by  then  established  fact  that  Algeria  was  an  inter¬ 
national  problem,  affecting  the  policies  of  countries  which  had  few  direct 

1  See  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  291. 

2  On  9  January  1957  in  a  statement  to  the  press  Mollet  made  the  following  points:  France  would 
never  abandon  Algeria;  the  Algerian  question  was  one  for  France  alone;  the  United  Nations 
was  not  competent  to  deal  with  it;  any  future  settlement  would  be  based  upon  the  co-existence  in 
equality  of  the  French  and  Moslem  communities,  and  would  be  negotiated  with  representatives 
of  the  Algerian  population  as  chosen  in  free  elections  three  months  after  a  cease-fire;  and  the 
offer  of  a  cease-fire  without  political  preconditions  still  stood. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  7  March  1957. 
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dealings  with  France,  as  well  as  French  domestic  and  economic  policy  and 
relations  within  the  western  alliance. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  events  in  Algeria  continued  to  dominate 
French  policy  and  not  infrequently  claimed  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  reminding  it  that  the  age  of  terror  and  of  racial  violence  had  not 
passed.  During  the  summer  of  1957  the  Algerian  war  witnessed,  within  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  its  heaviest  battle  to  date — 200  rebels  killed  near  the 
Tunisian  frontier;  its  most  notorious  massacre — 300  Moslems  murdered 
near  Melouza;  and  one  of  its  worst  racial  riots  in  Algiers.1  In  the  same 
period  a  new  French  government  found  favour  with  the  Assembly  by 
agreeing  to  continue  former  military  measures;  M.  Lacoste  was  retained 
as  French  minister  resident,  but  M.  Mitterand  and  M.  Defferre,  who  were 
of  more  liberal  views,  were  no  longer  in  the  cabinet.2  But  beneath  the 
defiant  outward  mood  a  number  of  liberal  suggestions  punctuated  increas¬ 
ing  disquiet.  M.  Defferre  had  suggested  internal  autonomy  after  official  but 
secret  talks  with  the  F.L.N.,  but  by  now  that  idea  seemed  out  of  favour. 
Andre  Philip  had  urged  the  acceptance  of  an  Algerian  national  state,  and 
Pleven  a  round  table  conference  between  France  and  the  African  terri¬ 
tories  ;  then  in  June  Raymond  Aron,  normally  a  man  of  right-wing  sym¬ 
pathies,  came  out  in  favour  of  giving  up  Algeria  completely.3  He  argued 
that  politically  and  economically  it  would  be  best  for  the  government  to 
proclaim  immediately  the  ‘vocation’  of  Algeria  to  independence ;  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  F.L.N.  on  the  gradual  transfer  of  power;  and  to  spend  the 
money  not  needed  to  prolong  a  useless  war  on  repatriating  those  who  so 
wished.  This  view,  the  opposite  extreme  of  ideas  urging  assimilation  or 
integration  which  had  been  current  two  years  previously  when  Soustelle 
was  governor-general,4  was  soon  challenged.5  Soustelle  argued  that  if  the 
French  left  Algeria  it  would  not  become  Algerian  but  an  area  of  pan- Arab, 
communist,  or  American  influence,  because  the  territory  controlled  the 
western  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara — facts  which,  if  not  taken  seriously 
in  Paris,  were  so  considered  in  Cairo,  Moscow,  and  Washington.  To 
abandon  Algeria  would  be  to  condemn  France  to  decadence.  It  was  not, 
as  Aron  suggested,  false  pride  which  led  France  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
less  great  without  Algeria,  but  (Soustelle  argued)  ‘une  logique  profonde’, 
which  argued  that  ‘c’est  precisement  parce  que  nous  avons  perdu  l’lndo- 
chine,  la  Tunisie  et  le  Maroc,  qu’il  ne  faut  a  aucun  prix,  sous  aucune  forme 
et  sous  aucun  pretexte  perdre  l’Algerie’.6  Soustelle’s  views  were  reinforced 

1  Times,  18  June  1957  (‘Bleak  Thoughts  on  Algeria’). 

2  This  was  the  government  of  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  who,  as  minister  of  defence  in  Mollet’s 
government,  had  been  associated  with  his  tough  policy  in  Algeria. 

3  Raymond  Aron,  La  Tragedie  algerienne  (Plon:  Paris,  1957)- 

4  See  Survey,  1955-56,  PP-  88,  291. 

5  Cf.  Jacques  Soustelle,  Le  Drame  algtrien  et  la  decadence  frangaise  (Plon:  Paris,  1957). 

6  Ibid.,  p.  68.  In  L’Algerie  et  la  Republique  (Plon :  Paris,  1958),  Aron  replied  in  detail  to  these  points. 
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by  uncompromising  utterances  from  Lacoste,  and  on  9  July  by  Coty. 
The  president,  speaking  at  Mulhouse,  compared  the  struggle  in  Algeria 
with  the  efforts  to  regain  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  He  declared,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Republic,  that  Algeria  would  not  be  given  independence 
because  it  would  result  in  F.L.N.  domination  of  the  Moslems,  whom  they 
now  terrorized,  and  of  the  1,200,000  Europeans,  who  would  be  forced  to 
leave  the  country  or  remain  as  foreigners  at  the  mercy  of  fanatics.1 

Meanwhile,  there  was  increasing  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
the  French  had  set  themselves.  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Algerian 
national  army  was  now  an  efficient  disciplined  force  with  a  unified  com¬ 
mand  and  strategy,  and  that  the  rudiments  of  a  new  state  with  a  hierarchy 
of  local  authorities,  courts  of  justice,  medical  services,  schools,  taxation,  &c., 
was  slowly  being  formed.2  The  French  reacted  by  increasing  military 
activity  inside  Algiers  and  outside  it,  and  by  August  a  change  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  official  French  statements :  communiques  no  longer  attempted  to 
hide  the  impression  that  a  war  was  going  on,  they  merely  tried  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  was  proceeding  favourably  for  France.  If  this  was 
partly  achieved  by  publishing  lists  of  large  numbers  of  nationalists  killed  or 
captured,  the  same  figures  inevitably  disclosed  the  fact  that  incidents  were 
becoming  ever  more  widespread.  When  a  power  station  and  other  installa¬ 
tions  were  destroyed  at  Laghouat,  250  miles  south  of  Algiers,  the  possibility 
of  a  military  threat  to  the  Sahara  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Nevertheless 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  a  radical  change  in  thinking  in  Paris.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  government  submitted  a  new  outline  law  for  Algeria,3  the  main 
feature  of  which  was  the  plan  for  a  local  executive.  In  spite  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  measure  (details  were  to  be  worked  out  and  presented  by 
1  March  1958),  the  plan  aroused  immediate  hostility  both  in  France  and 
in  Algeria.4  In  short,  the  history  of  the  previous  eighteen  months  showed 
that  the  French  authorities  had  so  far  found  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  men 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  Algerian  challenge. 

In  Morocco  the  continued  presence  of  French  troops  in  accordance  with 
the  protocol  of  2  March  1956  hindered  the  establishment  of  good  relations 
with  France.  There  were  frequent  expressions  of  popular  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  modification  of  the  agreement,  especially  in  respect  to  the  policing  of 
the  Moroccan-Algerian  frontier.  Meanwhile  negotiations  were  started, 
dropped,  then  continued,  for  financial  and  administrative  assistance.5 
But  the  capture  of  the  F.L.N.  leaders  and  the  massacre  at  Meknes  had 
exacerbated  feeling  between  the  two  countries,6  and  shortly  afterwards 
both  Morocco  and  Tunisia  condemned  French  action  at  Suez  and  later 

1  Times,  io  July  1957.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  31  July  1957. 

3  Text  in  Times,  16  September  1957. 

4  The  government  of  M.  Bourges-Maunoury  was  defeated  on  it  on  30  September  1957. 

5  A  convention  was  signed  on  6  February  1957.  6  See  above,  p.  277. 
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voted  against  France  at  the  United  Nations.  Meanwhile  Morocco  sought 
to  extend  its  international  relations.  A  visit  by  the  sultan  to  Rome  was 
followed  by  an  Italian  economic  mission  to  Morocco;  and  on  his  return 
from  Washington  King  Saud  visited  Rabat  before  going  on  to  Tunis  and 
Cairo  where  he  was  to  talk  with  Nasser,  Kuwatly  and  Hussein.1 

Nevertheless  Morocco’s  main  preoccupations  remained  local  ones.  The 
granting  of  independence  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Sahara  led  both 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  to  raise  the  question  of  their  frontiers,  and  in 
February  Rabat  officially  asked  the  French  government  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  future  of  the  Sahara  frontiers.  Morocco  argued  that  the 
Tindouf  area,  which  was  rich  in  iron  and  other  minerals,  belonged  historic¬ 
ally  to  Mauretania  and  was  absorbed  into  Algeria  only  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  France.  Mauretania,  Morocco  claimed,  was  also  historically 
part  of  Morocco.  It  was  the  official  French  view  that  these  historical 
claims  were  groundless,  but  France  acknowledged  that  the  frontier  between 
Algeria  and  Morocco  had  never  been  properly  delimited.  Moreover, 
Moroccan  good  will  would  be  needed  if  France  were  to  exploit  Tindouf,  and 
French  fears  that  the  Moroccan  government  might  be  behind  the  recent 
outbreak  of  incidents  in  Mauretania,  and  even  be  helping  to  build  up  an 
army  of  liberation  similar  to  that  in  Algeria,  was  an  added  inducement  to 
make  conciliatory  moves.  When  Bourguiba  visited  Rabat  in  February  he 
added  his  voice  to  those  of  other  Moslem  leaders  who  were  contesting 
French  rights  in  the  Sahara;  he  asserted  that  no  country’s  resources  could 
be  exploited  without  the  agreement  of  its  inhabitants,  but  added  that  once 
Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  presumably  including  the  Sahara  hinter¬ 
land,  had  secured  their  independence,  they  would  not  refuse  foreign 
co-operation  in  the  development  of  these  areas. 

Meanwhile  France  went  ahead  with  its  plans  to  give  a  separate  econo¬ 
mic  and  military  organisation  to  the  Sahara  and  to  bring  it  more  directly 
under  Paris.  In  December  1956  a  law  was  passed  creating  an  organisation 
for  economic  expansion  in  the  Sahara  territories.2  This  was  followed  by 
the  creation  of  a  minister  for  the  Sahara  and  by  the  formation  of  two 
Saharan  departements.  But  French  administrative  and  economic  activity  in 
this  region  was  impeded  by  Algerian  military  action.3  Meanwhile,  in 
October  1957,  it  appeared  as  if  another  territorial  question  was  to  be 
settled  in  Morocco’s  favour  when  it  was  announced  that  Madrid  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  transfer  the  southern  territories  to  Morocco,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  entailed,  and  the  announcement  seemed 
somewhat  premature.4 

1  See  above,  pp.  168-9. 

2  Text  in  L'annte  politique,  1956,  pp.  514-16;  it  referred  to  the  regions  of  Algeria,  Mauretania, 
Sudan,  Niger  and  Chad. 

3  For  example,  at  Laghouat;  cf.  above,  p.  280. 

4  It  was  at  first  believed  that  Madrid  had  agreed  to  transfer  the  enclave  of  Ifni,  about  which 
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The  predicament  of  North  Africa  was  largely  that  of  other  newly 
independent  but  under-developed  countries.  Independence  had  brought 
with  it  many  economic  and  administrative  problems  so  that  parallel  with 
the  desire  to  be  free  of  French  influence  was  the  need  for  financial  aid  and 
administrative  ability;  and  in  this  respect  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  the  known  as  opposed  to  the  unknown  evil.  Indeed,  Bourguiba  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  in  July  1957,  that  even  in  respect  to  Algeria  ‘if  only  the 
French  would  speak  the  magic  word  independence,  then  the  Algerians 
would  welcome  them  as  technicians,  professors,  doctors  and  scientists.  All 
would  be  solved.’1  Whether  all  would  have  been  solved  is  another  question; 
for  already  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  outlook  which  had  embittered 
relations  between  France  and  the  peoples  of  the  Maghrib  were  invading 
the  rest  of  the  African  continent. 

Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

In  1956  the  continent  of  Africa  was  on  the  brink  of  momentous  changes. 
Events  of  that  year,  such  as  the  Loi  Cadre  passed  by  the  French  Assembly, 
the  Togoland  plebiscite,  and  the  promise  of  independence  to  what  was  still 
the  Gold  Coast  colony,  gave  indications  that  the  backward  tropical 
territories  were  no  longer  unaware  of  the  political  ferment  which  had 
transformed  Asia  in  the  previous  decade.  Events  in  Algeria  had  already 
started  a  chain-reaction  which  would,  among  other  consequences,  lead  to 
a  revolution  in  French  policy  for  colonial  Africa,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  continent  the  policy  of  apartheid  provoked  anti-European  reactions  both 
in  the  Union  and  in  British  territories.  The  settled  French  population  in 
the  north  and  the  settled  Afrikaner  population  in  the  south  were  more 
intransigent,  more  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  their  sectional  interests,  than 
were  the  metropolitan  governments  in  London  and  Paris  to  maintain  their 
empires.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Union  nor  in  Algeria  that  the  new  pheno¬ 
mena  changed  the  shape  of  international  affairs;  it  was  in  Black  Africa 
which  hitherto  had  lain  passive.  ‘A  generation  ago’,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Hailey,2  the  attitudes  of  governments  and  of  the  groups  upon  which  they 
rested 

were  largely  concerned  with  the  diverse  policies  of  colonial  powers  or  with  the 
position  of  the  settled  European  communities  in  Africa.  Today  attention  centres 
in  increasing  measure  on  the  reaction  of  Africans  to  these  policies  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  in  consequence  being  modified  or  readjusted. 

The  spirit  of  Africanism  varies  greatly  in  force  and  in  objective  from  one 
country  to  another  and  from  one  community  to  another.  But  as  has  also 
occurred  in  Asia,  it  has  two  characteristic  phases,  of  which  one  is  more  definite 

Morocco  had  made  representations  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee  as  recently  as  14  October,  but 
this  proved  untrue.  See  below,  p.  437.  1  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July  1957. 

2  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (revised  edn.,  Oxford,  1957),  pp.  252  sqq. 
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and  in  a  sense  more  constructive  than  the  other.  Its  more  constructive  phase 
envisages  the  attainment  of  a  government  dominated  by  Africans  and  expressing 
in  its  institutions  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Africa  as  interpreted  by  the  modern 
African.  That  vision  is  not,  however,  a  purely  indigenous  product;  it  emanates 
as  a  rule  from  Europeanised  groups  of  Africans,  who  apply  to  the  conditions  of 
Africa  the  ideal  of  self-determination  which  was  born  not  in  Africa  but  in  the 
western  world.  In  its  less  constructive  phase  Africanism  .  .  .  may  show  itself  as 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  reaction  against  the  dominance  of  Europeans  in 
political  and  economic  affairs.  On  other  occasions  it  may  be  ...  a  revolt  against 
modern  influences  which  threaten  traditional  institutions  and  social  habits. 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  middle  class  in  the  larger  African  cities  and  its 
corollary,  the  appearance  of  political  organizers  equipped  with  professional 
techniques  learned  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and  America,  inevitably 
led  to  demands  for  a  more  rapid  transfer  of  power  from  the  colonial  author¬ 
ities  to  the  natural  leaders  of  the  African  peoples.  Neither  the  traditional 
French  policy  of  detaching  the  elite  from  their  African  way  of  life  and  of 
admitting  them  to  full  French  citizenship,  nor  the  traditional  British  policy 
of  indirect  rule  through  native  tribal  authorities,  was  felt  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  so-called  right  of  self-determination  declared  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  nor  for  the  independence  which  Mr.  Nehru  had  won  for 
India.  That  the  small  minority  of  highly  educated  Africans  should  hold 
these  views  was  inevitable;  the  significant  change  is  that  in  one  territory 
after  another  these  new  leaders  should  have  won  the  support  of  the  un¬ 
educated  masses,  often  in  spite  of  tribal  differences  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  create  insuperable  barriers  of  language  and  custom.  Two 
factors,  in  particular,  contributed  to  the  change:  during  the  Second 
World  War  166,000  soldiers  from  British  African  colonies  and  143,000 
soldiers  from  French  African  colonies  served  outside  their  own  territories, 
very  many  of  them  in  Asian  countries  where  they  could  see  the  end  of 
colonial  rule;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  growth  of  industrialism  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  led  to  an  influx  of  workers  from  the  tribal  lands  to  the 
towns  where  old  social  ties  were  broken  and  new  political  affiliations  were 
formed.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  African  democracy,  such  as  M. 
Sekou-Toure  in  Guinea  and  Mr.  Mboya  in  Kenya,  derived  their  strength 
from  Trade  Unions  and  from  other  workers’  organisations  which  cut 
across  tribal  distinctions.  Clearly,  the  spread  of  common  languages, 
English  or  French  or  some  other,  was  a  factor  of  equal  importance. 

Striking  as  was  the  growth  of  an  Africanism  which  overrode  tribal 
barriers,  much  evidence  was  still  to  be  seen  of  a  contrary  and  conservative 
tendency.  Throughout  tropical  Africa  land-tenure  remained  the  greatest 
social  problem,  and  it  was  only  under  very  strong  governments,  that  is  to 
say  hitherto  under  colonial  governments,  that  the  bold  policies  of  land- 
development  which  could  provide  the  only  cure  for  African  poverty  had 
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been  carried  through.  This,  it  was  already  evident,  would  be  the  test  for 
the  new  democratic  governments  and  there  were  many  territories,  parts 
of  Uganda  and  Ruanda-Urandi  for  example,  where  traditional  ruling 
classes  derived  strength  from  tribal  holdings.  In  other  words,  Africanism 
had  its  reactionary  as  well  as  its  progressive  side.  The  Mau-Mau  episode 
among  the  Kikuyu  of  Kenya  furnished  proof  of  ‘the  ability  of  a  group  of 
malcontents  to  secure  adherents  to  a  revolutionary  anti-European  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  to  compel  obedience  by  resort  to  a  form  of  terrorism  which 
takes  full  advantage  of  African  superstition  and  fear  of  magic’.1  During 
1956,  however,  the  Mau-Mau  terrorists  had  been  brought  under  control 
largely  through  the  co-operation  of  law-abiding  members  of  the  Kikuyu 
tribe,  and  in  the  south-eastern  half  of  Africa  no  new  development  of  inter¬ 
national  interest  occurred  in  1957,  though  certain  shadows  assumed  darker 
colours.  On  the  Atlantic  littoral  still  another  attempt  to  bring  South 
West  Africa,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations 
failed  when,  in  1958,  Sir  C.  Arden- Clarke’s  ‘goodwill  mission’  achieved 
no  practical  result.  Farther  south  the  methodical  progress  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  party  in  South  Africa  towards  their  policy  of  apartheid  was  urged  on  by 
Dr.  Verwoerd,  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs,  in  1957.  By  the  Separate 
Universities  Education  Bill  he  took  measures  to  exclude  non-Europeans 
from  the  existing  universities  as  a  first  step  towards  a  distinct  organisation 
of  Bantu  higher  education.  The  Native  Laws  Amendment  Bill  enabled  the 
minister  to  make  orders  on  various  matters  and  aroused  much  opposition 
from  the  churches  since  the  principle  of  apartheid  was  introduced  into  their 
congregations.  Meanwhile  the  treason  trials  initiated  against  a  large 
number  of  suspects  dragged  on  at  Pretoria  without  coming  to  any  con¬ 
clusion.  For  the  present,  however,  the  impetus  towards  change  came  from 
another  quarter — namely,  from  Ghana.  It  was  the  attainment  of  indepen¬ 
dence  by  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  under  the  new  name  of  Ghana,  early 
in  1957,  that  gave  the  clearest  indications  of  the  trend  in  African  affairs, 
and  it  was  significant  that  ‘in  the  struggle  for  party  supremacy  in  the  Gold 
Coast  the  leadership  went  to  those  whose  demands  for  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  African  state  made  the  widest  appeal  and  who  could  engender 
the  maximum  of  emotion  by  the  extravagance  of  their  attack  on  the  British 
government’.2  In  French  tropical  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  political  life 
at  this  date  was  still  remarkably  quiescent.  The  evolues,  the  educated 
Africans,  were  still  bent  upon  securing  for  the  new  territorial  assemblies  an 
effective  part  in  legislation,  and  upon  implementing  the  principle  by 
‘parity’  in  the  Labour  Code.  The  very  able  men  who  had  emerged  as 
political  leaders  in  several  territories  of  the  French  Union  were  occupied  in 
the  organisation  of  parties  in  affiliation  with  the  political  associations  of 
metropolitan  France  and,  though  there  was  talk  of  reconstituting  the 
1  Hailey,  op.  cit.,  p.  256.  2  Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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French  Union  as  a  federation,  there  was  little  evidence  of  separatist  ten¬ 
dencies.  Belgian  Africa  showed  little  sign  of  the  contemporary  political 
ferment  and  Portuguese  Africa  none  at  all. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  constitutional  law  the  progress  of  the  Gold 
Coast  from  colonial  status  to  Commonwealth  independence  took  a  normal 
and  conventional  course  according  to  precedents  established  a  century 
earlier.  Ghana  may  be  accounted  the  eleventh  state  to  traverse  this  road, 
and  its  constitution,  authorised  by  a  British  Order-in-Council1  on  22 
February  1957,  is  a  new  version  of  similar  instruments  prepared  for  earlier 
self-governing  dominions.  At  no  point  was  the  legal  process  upset  by 
revolutionary  action.  Each  progressive  stage  was  initiated  by  legislative 
ordinance  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  every  executive  act  was 
open  to  scrutiny  in  the  courts  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
The  judges,  the  civil  servants,  the  army,  the  police  continued  to  perform 
their  duties  under  the  new  administration  as  under  the  old.  In  the  accounts 
published  by  the  governor  who  steered  the  Gold  Coast  colony  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  by  his  chief  secretary,  these  are  the  terms  in  which  the  change¬ 
over  is  described.2  For  the  national  hero,  Kwame  Nkrumah,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  series  of  events  stood  in  a  wholly  different  context: 

Freedom  had  never  been  handed  over  to  any  colonial  country  on  a  silver 
platter;  it  had  been  won  only  after  bitter  and  vigorous  struggles.  Because  of  the 
educational  backwardness  of  the  colonies,  the  majority  of  the  people  were  illite¬ 
rate,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  they  could  understand — action.3 

Both  accounts  are  true :  the  unification  of  the  diverse  peoples  of  the  colony 
and  protectorate  into  a  compact  and  viable  unit  called  for  a  long  and 
patient  process  of  administrative  preparation;  while  the  creation  of  a 
dynamic  national  spirit  required  the  political  sense  and  the  eloquent 
enthusiasm  in  which  Dr.  Nkrumah  excelled. 

The  Gold  Coast  in  1947  was  regarded  as  a  tranquil  territory,  advanced 
in  education  by  the  very  low  standards  of  Africa  and  richer  than  its  neigh¬ 
bours  on  account  of  the  accumulated  reserves  of  the  marketing  boards.  An 
outbreak  of  rioting  in  1 948  demonstrated  that  the  constitution  then  in  force, 
although  an  advanced  colonial  constitution  with  an  elective  majority  in 
the  legislative  council,  was  inadequate  for  a  country  becoming  politically 
conscious.  On  the  advice  of  a  visiting  commission,  a  local  committee  of 
Africans,  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  African  judge,  Sir  H.  Coussey,  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  new  constitution  which  proved  to  be  very  liberal  by 
any  earlier  criterion.  It  was,  however,  repudiated  in  principle  as  ‘bogus 

1  The  Ghana  ( Constitution )  Order-in-Council,  1957  (S.I.  No.  277),  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
Ghana  Independence  Act  1957?  5  &  6  Eliz.  II  c.  6. 

2  Cf.  Sir  R.  Saloway  in  International  Affairs,  vol.  xxxi  (1955),  and  Sir  C.  Arden-Clarke,  ibid., 
vol.  xxxiv  (1958). 

3  The  Autobiography  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  (Edinburgh,  1957),  p.  111. 
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and  fraudulent’  by  Dr.  Nkrumah  who  in  June  1949  founded  a  new  party, 
the  Convention  Peoples’  Party  (C.P.P.),  to  oppose  it.  His  slogan  was 
‘Self-Government  Now’,  and  his  six-point  programme  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  C.P.P.  would  be  ‘the  vigorous,  conscious,  political  vanguard’ 
of  a  united  nation,  itself  the  nucleus  of  a  West  African  Socialist  Federation. 
He  called  for  a  campaign  of  ‘positive  action’,  and  when  a  general  strike 
ensued  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to  three  years’  imprisonment. 
Meanwhile  the  C.P.P.  continued  its  political  campaign  and,  at  the  election 
of  February  1951,  obtained  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council  as 
reconstituted  according  to  the  proposals  made  in  the  Coussey  report.  Sir 
Charles  Arden-Clarke,  the  governor,  promptly  released  Dr.  Nkrumah  by 
‘an  act  of  grace’  and  invited  him  to  form  an  administration  as  the  leader  of 
the  largest  party  in  the  legislature. 

All  turned  upon  the  relations  established  between  the  governor  and  the 
nationalist  leader.  An  effective  form  of  co-operation  was  arranged  and  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  Gold  Coast  was  shepherded  through  the 
stages  of  advancement  which  had  taken  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the  earlier 
cases  of  Canada  and  Australia.  When  appealing  to  his  constituents  Dr. 
Nkrumah  habitually1  spoke  in  terms  of  ‘liberation’  and  the  ‘fight  against 
imperialism’,  making  great  play  with  the  fact  that  he,  like  Mr.  Nehru  in 
India,  was  a  ‘prison  graduate’ ;  in  his  official  dealings  with  the  governor  and 
the  legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  he  scrupulously  observed  the  forms  of 
constitutional  propriety.  On  all  appropriate  occasions  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  Ghana’s  continued  adherence  to  the  Commonwealth.  The 
problems  of  social  development  were  resolutely  tackled  with  a  new  dyna¬ 
mic  derived  from  popular  enthusiasm.  An  accelerated  plan  for  mass- 
education  was  urged  forward;  the  Africanisation  of  the  civil  service  went 
on  apace;  and  the  Colonial  Office  campaign  for  extirpating  the  disease  of 
swollen  shoot’,  which  threatened  the  cocoa  plantations,  was  maintained 
with  vigour,  unpopular  though  it  was  bound  to  be  among  the  peasant- 
cultivators.  Before  long  Nkrumah  was  asking  ‘expatriate’  teachers,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  administrators  to  remain  in  the  country.  His  political  position 
was  not  secure  until  the  election  of  June  1954,  the  first  to  be  held  under  a 
rule  of  universal  suffrage,  gave  him  a  clear  majority.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  National  Liberation  Movement  party  (N.L.M.)  led  by  Dr.  K. 
Busia,  whose  support  came  principally  from  two  elements,  the  professional 
class  in  the  coastal  towns,  and  the  Ashanti  tribal  confederacy  where  lived 
the  largest  body  of  peasant-cultivators,  the  cocoa-growers  who  produced 
the  staple  export-crop. 

Already  in  July  1953  Dr.  Nkrumah  had  carried  a  motion  in  the  assembly 
to  petition  the  crown  for  independence  and,  having  won  the  election,  he 
was  able  to  urge  on  the  constitutional  procedure.  In  1955  a  commission 

1  K.  Nkrumah,  Autobiography ,  passim. 
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examined  and  rejected  the  federal  plan  which  the  opposition  favoured  but, 
on  the  advice  of  Sir  F.  Bourne,  the  unitary  constitution  was  modified  by 
regional  councils  designed  to  protect  tribal  rights.  On  10  May  1956  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  gave  a  formal  pledge  that  independence 
would  be  granted;  the  necessary  instruments  were  prepared  and  issued; 
and  on  6  March  1957  the  independence  of  Ghana  was  proclaimed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  royal  princess  and  a  large  gathering  of  visitors,  including 
Mr.  Nixon,  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  state  was  similar  to  that  of  other  unitary 
countries  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  governor-general  representing  the 
queen  was  appointed  with  powers  as  circumscribed  as  are  hers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  executive  authority  was  to  be  exercised  by  a 
cabinet  of  ministers  ‘of  whom  one  shall  be  styled  “the  Prime  Minister”  ’. 
The  legislature,  as  in  New  Zealand,  was  to  consist  of  a  single  chamber 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  limited  only  by  reservations  in  favour  of 
the  regional  authorities  in  which  the  tribal  chiefs  were  to  be  represented. 
‘The  office  of  Chief’,  according  to  clause  66  of  the  Statutory  Instrument,1 
‘as  existing  by  customary  law  and  usage,  is  hereby  guaranteed.’ 

Ghana  was  fortunate  in  the  economic  circumstances  of  its  birth.  At  a 
time  when  primary  products  in  general  were  falling  in  price  and  when 
markets  were  weakening  Ghana  obtained  a  good  price  for  its  cocoa. 
Exports  in  1958  reached  the  high  figure  of  £104  millions  against  an  import 
figure  of  £100  millions.  Exports  to  the  sterling  area  brought  in  ^43 
millions,  to  the  European  Economic  Community  £34  millions,  to  the 
dollar  countries  £20  millions.  43  per  cent  of  Ghana’s  imports  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  financial  policy  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
K.  Gbedemah  who  worked  for  a  diversification  of  the  economy  and  of  the 
pattern  of  external  trade.  On  independence  Ghana  withdrew  from  the 
West  African  Currency  Board  to  establish  its  own  currency,  still  linked 
with  sterling,  and  to  form  a  national  bank.  The  first  development  plan, 
1952-7,  conservatively  based  upon  the  capital  resources  available,  fell 
behind  schedule  owing  to  the  shortage  of  technicians  and  was  extended 
over  1958.  It  allowed  for  an  expenditure  of  -£ 77  millions,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ghana  being  4J  millions.  Of  this  sum  £12  millions  were  spent  on 
education  with  the  consequence  that  the  school  enrolment  was  multiplied 
five  times  over  in  nine  years,  reaching  the  figure  of  600,000  in  1958.  Out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  the  general  development  plan  were  two  great  projects :  the 
first  for  a  harbour  at  Tema  which  made  rapid  progress,  the  second  the 
gigantic  Volta  River  scheme  which  was  not  begun  in  the  period  now  under 
review.2 

The  honeymoon  stage  of  rejoicing  over  independence,  however,  soon 

1  Ghana  Order-in-Council ;  op.  cit.  supra,  p.  285,  n.  1. 

2  Statistics  from  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1958  (Accra,  1959). 
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came  to  an  end.  Party  activity  was  resumed  and  Dr.  Nkrumah’s  govern¬ 
ment,  notably  his  minister  of  the  interior,  Dr.  K.  Edusei,  made  it  plain  that 
they  intended  to  rule  with  a  firmness  not  less  than  that  of  former  colonial 
governors.  Arbitrary  actions  and  tactless  statements1  led  to  unrest, 
especially  in  Accra  where  a  tribalist  opposition  movement  against  the 
dominance  of  the  C.P.P.  broke  out.  In  October  1957  all  tribal  and 
regional  parties  were  proscribed.  Measures2  were  taken  to  deport  persons 
who  had  come  from  other  territories  if  they  were  thought  dangerous, 
among  them  Mr.  Bankole  Timothy,  a  leading  journalist  whose  home  was 
in  Sierra  Leone.  Both  in  Ghana  and  abroad  the  deportation  of  Mr. 
Timothy  was  adversely  criticized  as  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  when  a  British  journalist,  Mr.  Colvin  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  questioned  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  he  was  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  court  and  his  counsel,  after  a  temporary  absence,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  re-entering  the  country.  Eventually  the  case  was  dropped  but 
Mr.  Colvin  was  deported.3  There  was  now  widespread  anxiety  over  the 
situation  in  Ghana  and  many  observers  expressed  fears  lest  western  forms 
of  democracy  were  breaking  down.  In  March  1958  two  members  for  Togo- 
land  constituencies  were  charged  in  the  courts  with  conspiracy  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  43  opposition  members  were  detained4  after  allegations 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  prime  minister’s  life. 

Dr.  Nkrumah’s  confident  progress  was  watched  with  admiration  through¬ 
out  colonial  Africa  though  the  more  sophisticated,  both  there  and  else¬ 
where,  recorded  some  anxiety  over  the  apparently  growing  tendency 
towards  dictatorship.  In  the  great  state  of  Nigeria  with  a  population  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Ghana  the  political  leaders  studied  his  methods  and 
his  occasional  errors  as  a  guide  to  the  far  more  complex  problems  of  their 
country  on  its  path  to  self-government.  Dr.  Nkrumah  never  forgot  that 
Ghanaian  independence  was  but  the  first  step  in  the  ‘liberation’  of  all  West 
Africa,  and  external  affairs  made  up  a  great  part  of  his  policy.  Within 
a  few  days  of  independence  Ghana  was  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  in  June  1957  Dr.  Nkrumah  attended  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Prime  Ministers’  Conference.  In  addition  he  paid  repeated  visits  to 
Liberia  and,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  came,  he  entered  into  relations  with 
Guinee.5  It  was,  however,  in  Togoland  that  he  had  his  first  external  success. 

The  situation  in  Togoland  was  the  most  anomalous  of  those  created  by 
the  partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  powers.  This  small  territory, 
with  a  population  estimated  in  1948  at  570,000,  was  seized  by  the  British 
from  the  Germans  during  the  First  World  War  and,  at  the  peace  settlement, 

1  See  The  Times,  23  July  1957. 

2  The  Deportation  Act,  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  August  1957. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  23  September  1957. 

4  Under  the  Preventive  Detention  Act,  July  1958.  5  Cf.  below,  pp.  454-7. 
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was  divided  into  two  narrow  strips  running  inland  from  the  coast.  The 
western  strip  was  placed  under  British  administration  which  implied  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  the  eastern  strip  under  French  administration 
which  implied  the  use  of  the  French  language.  Both  were  brought  under 
mandate  of  the  Feague  of  Nations  in  1922  and  both  became  Trust  Terri¬ 
tories  under  the  United  Nations  in  1946.  British  Togoland  was  adminis¬ 
tered  for  nearly  forty  years  as  if  it  were  a  province  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
south  sharing  in  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony, 
while  the  north,  like  the  adjoining  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
was  more  backward  in  development.  French  Togoland,  though  associated 
with  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey,  had  a  distinct  administration  and,  in 
^46,  was  given  its  own  territorial  assembly.  As  in  most  West  African 
terntoiies  the  deepest  ethnic  cleavage  was  between  the  coastal  peoples  and 
the  Islamic  peoples  of  the  savannah  country  further  inland. 

In  the  coastal  region  the  Ewe  people,  a  compact  group,  had  been  cut  into 
three  parts  by  the  partitions.  Of  a  total  number  of  800,000  about  half 
lived  in  the  Gold  Coast,  something  more  than  a  quarter  in  British  Togo¬ 
land,  something  less  than  a  quarter  in  French  Togoland.  The  problem  of 
advancing  the  two  Togolands  to  self-government  was  therefore  one  of 
great  complexity.  Should  each  territory  be  incorporated  into  the  adjoining 
state  with  which  it  had  long  been  associated,  when  that  state  should 
achieve  independence,  or  should  the  two  Togolands  be  re-united  to  form  a 
single  independent  state,  or  should  an  ethnic  re-arrangement  be  attempted 
to  re-unite  the  Ewe  people,  and  if  so  should  they  then  be  incorporated  into 
one  of  the  existing  states?  If,  as  was  assumed,  the  matter  was  to  be  settled 
by  plebiscite  the  form  of  the  questions  to  be  posed  to  the  people  and  the 
arrangement  of  constituencies  left  much  room  for  dissension.  An  All-Ewe 
Conference  had  been  convened  at  Accra  as  early  as  1946  and  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  various  occasions  from 
x947  onwards  by  the  English-speaking  Ewe  Unionist  Association,  the 
Joint  Togoland  Congress  and  by  other  bodies.  The  French-speaking 
Parti  Togolais  du  Progres  pressed  for  the  re-union  of  Togoland  in  association 
with  France,  and  the  C.P.P.  pressed  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Togo¬ 
land  into  Ghana.  A  Joint  Standing  Consultative  Commission  for  Togoland 
was  created  by  the  United  Nations  in  1948,  but  was  subsequently 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  most  elaborate  debates  on  these  topics  were  those  in 
the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  Assembly  between  13  and  23  November  1953 
when  the  anti-colonial  states,  still  sceptical  over  the  progress  towards  self- 
government  in  the  Gold  Coast,  pressed  hard  on  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  for  some  sort  of  unification  of  Togoland  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Standing  Commission.1 

1  The  Ewe  and  Togoland  Unification  problem ,  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Fourth  Committee,  365th- 
377th  meetings  (13-23  November  1953),  pp.  317-409. 
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The  progress  of  Dr.  Nkrumah’s  administration  and  the  influence  of  his 
G.P.P.  party  in  British  Togoland  gradually  brought  the  situation  into  a 
clearer  light.  The  British  gave  notice  in  1954  that  the  forthcoming  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ghana  would  oblige  them  to  take  new  measures  with  regard  to 
the  non-viable  Togoland  province,  for  so  it  was  in  all  but  name.  On 
15  December  1955  the  General  Assembly  voted  for  a  plebiscite  under  a 
United  Nations  commissioner  and  in  May  1956  voting  took  place  by 
districts  and  with  universal  suffrage.  Voters  were  given  the  choice  between 
union  with  an  independent  state  of  Ghana  and  a  continuance  of  trustee¬ 
ship  pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  problem.  They  voted  for  union  by 
93,000  to  67,000.  Majorities  for  union  were  large  in  the  northern  districts 
but  in  the  two  southern  districts  the  G.P.P.  was  unsuccessful  in  its  attempts 
to  rally  the  people.  In  the  Kpandu  district  8,581  voted  for  union  and 
17,029  for  continuance  of  trusteeship;  in  the  Ho  district  7>2I7  f°r  uni°n 
and  18,981  for  continuance. 

Before  the  formalities  had  been  completed  with  regard  to  the  British- 
administered  territory,  the  General  Assembly  was  taken  aback  by  swift 
changes  in  French  Togoland.  The  Loi-Cadre 1  had  set  out  a  plan  of  devolu¬ 
tion  for  the  French  colonies  and,  on  30  July  1956,  the  French  government 
informed  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  they  proposed 
to  issue  a  statute  of  self-government  for  French  Togoland  and  to  submit  it 
to  the  people  for  approval.  The  choice  offered  by  plebiscite  was  between 
adopting  the  statute  and  remaining  under  trusteeship.  In  the  resulting 
debates  at  the  United  Nations  some  speakers  denounced  the  French 
action  as  ‘premature  and  hasty’,  and  no  authorisation  to  proceed  was 
issued  to  France  as  the  administering  power.  However,  the  French  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  plan,  and  a  plebiscite,  held  without  international 
observers  on  28  October  1956,  gave  a  71  per  cent  vote  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  statute.  Accordingly  in  December  French  Togoland  was  declared  an 
autonomous  republic  within  the  French  union,2  although  the  General 
Assembly  was  unwilling  to  terminate  the  trusteeship  agreement  for  French 
Togoland  until  a  commission  should  have  reported  on  the  local  situation.3 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  to  terminate  the  agreement  for  British 
Togoland  was  carried  (by  59  votes  to  nil,  the  Latin  American  bloc  abstain¬ 
ing)  on  13  December  1956,  largely  because  Ghanaian  visitors  had  addressed 
the  Assembly  during  the  debate  and  had  given  assurances  that  their 
independence  was  at  hand.4  As  a  result  Ghana,  including  British  Togo¬ 
land,  was  admitted  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations  on  8  March  1957. 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  293. 

2  See  E.  P.  Luce,  Le  Referendum,  du  Togo,  28  Octobre  1956  (Paris,  1958). 

3  Cf.  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  1956,  pp.  368-75. 

4  U.N.  General  Assembly,  nth  Session,  668th  plenary  meeting  (8  March  1957),  p.  1305.  The 
British  delegation  enjoyed  the  unusual  experience  of  receiving  congratulations  from  many 
speakers  on  their  enlightened  colonial  policy. 
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The  former  German  colony  of  the  Cameroons  had  similarly  been  divided 
into  a  British  and  a  French  administered  territory  of  which  the  latter  was 
the  largest  of  the  West  African  regions  under  trusteeship.  Both  territories 
made  progress  towards  self-government  in  1956  and  1957  but  in  these  years 
neither  achieved  full  independence  and  neither  was  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
national  discussions  of  fundamental  issues  such  as  were  the  disputes  over  the 
future  of  the  Togolands.  The  British  Cameroons  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  of  which  the  northern  was  administered  as  a  part  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  the  southern  section  was  organised  as  a  distinct  province  in  the 
Federation  of  Nigeria  which  made  a  stride  forward  towards  internal  self- 
government  after  the  London  conference  of  June  1957.  The  French 
Cameroons,  like  French  Togoland,  was  administered  as  a  distinct  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  French  Union  with  its  own  territorial  assembly.  A  plebiscite 
held  under  the  supervision  of  the  French  authorities  in  December  1956 
adopted  the  statute  provided  under  the  Loi-Cadre ,  and  the  results  were 
reported  to  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

A  visiting  mission  from  the  United  Nations  had  reported  upon  both 
territories  at  the  end  of  1955,1  and,  in  the  favourable  climate  of  1956,  with 
so  much  progress  towards  self-government  in  West  Africa,  the  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  commended  the  activity  of  the  administering  powers, 
on  the  whole,  even  though  political  disturbances  in  the  French  Cameroons, 
in  July  1955)  bad  been  suppressed  with  some  use  of  force.  The  procedures 
in  this  territory  were  finally  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  661st 
meeting  on  26  February  1957.2 

Nevertheless  party  activity  in  French  Tropical  Africa  had  shown  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  French  Union  for  some  years  before  1956.  Both 
the  nomenclature  and  the  objectives  of  the  parties  changed  with  bewilder¬ 
ing  rapidity  but  two  main  streams  of  development  may  be  detailed  in  the 
political  thinking  of  the  French  African  leaders.  The  earliest  group  to 
emerge  and  the  most  distinguished  in  its  intellectual  character  was  the 
Mouvement  des  Independents  d’ Outre- Mer  (I.O.M.)  founded  in  1948  by  M. 
Leopold  Senghor,  the  Senegalese  philosopher  and  poet.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  this  group  stressed  the  interdependence  of  the  modern  world  and  the 
need  to  develop  the  French  Union  in  a  federal  direction,  consistently  reject¬ 
ing  the  notion  that  either  the  regime  of  overseas  departments  or  that  of 
associated  states  was  a  satisfactory  political  objective  for  the  overseas 
territories.  Later  it  moved  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  a  larger 
measure  of  autonomy  within  a  federation  of  integrated  states.3 

In  Senegal,  the  most  advanced  of  the  French  African  territories,  M. 


1  Trusteeship  Council:  Report  of  U.N.  Visiting  Mission  (T/1239),  1955. 

2  Resolutions  1066  (xi)  and  1067  (xi),  26  February  1957. 

3  Cf.  K.  Robinson,  Political  Development  in  French  West  Africa  (Oxford  University  Institute  of 
Colonial  Studies,  Reprint  Series  no.  13,  1955),  p.  179. 
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Senghor  broke  away  from  his  former  colleague,  M.  Lamine-Gueye,  to 
found  the  Bloc  Democratique  Senegalais  (B.D.S.),  later  known  as  the  Bloc 
Populaire  Senegalais  (B.P.S.),  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  I.O.M.  Socialist 
in  character  but  without  the  Marxian  rigidities  of  the  French  Socialist 
party,  the  B.D.S.  emphasised  the  importance  of  organisations  and  groups 
based  on  tribal  and  customary  associations;  it  placed  great  stress  on  the 
development  of  trade-unions  and  co-operatives,  and  upon  the  fostering  of  a 
truly  African  culture. 

Ce  n’est  pas  uniquement  avec  les  methodes  applicables  a  la  France  que  l’on 
pourra  trouver  rapidement  des  solutions  a  ces  problemes :  realiser  une  organisa¬ 
tion  politique  et  administrative  entierement  nouvelle,  adaptee  a  la  situation 
presente  des  Territoires  d’Outre-mer,  et  capable  de  favoriser  leur  evolution 
au  lieu  de  la  freiner.1 2 

Significant  as  M.  Senghor’s  ideas  were,  it  nevertheless  seemed,  during 
the  constitutional  discussions  of  1956  and  1957,  that  the  leadership  of  the 
French  African  territories  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  M. 
Houphouet-Boigny,  for  long  a  deputy  from  the  Ivory  Coast  and  a  minister 
in  several  French  cabinets.  At  one  time  it  appeared  that  his  party  organi¬ 
sation  in  Africa,  the  Rassemblement  Democratique  Africain  (R.D.A.),  would 
establish  a  common  front  embracing  most  of  the  political  movements  in  the 
two  Federations  of  French  West  Africa  (A.O.F.)  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa  (A.E.F.). 

A  congress  of  the  R.D.A.  held  at  Bamako  on  the  Niger  in  September 
1957  issued  a  series  of  resolutions  summarising  its  achievements  during  the 
previous  eleven  years  and  its  response  to  the  constitutional  changes  of  the 
previous  months: 

Le  Congres  salue  les  grandes  victoires  qui  jalonnent,  depuis  onze  ans,  la  route 
menant  vers  l’emancipation  politique,  economique,  sociale  et  culturelle  des 
populations  d’Afrique  Noire  .  .  . 

Le  Congres  salue  la  Loi-Cadre  comme  un  pas  irreversible  dans  la  marche  vers 
l’emancipation  des  populations  africaines  .  .  . 

Le  Congres  estimant  que  dans  ces  conditions  l’appartenance  de  l’Afrique 
Noire  a  un  grand  ensemble  politique  et  economique  est  facteur  de  puissance  et 
d’independance  reelles  pour  tous  les  membres  de  cet  ensemble,  propose  la 
realisation  et  le  renforcement  d’une  Communaute  franco-africaine  democratique 
et  fraternelle  basee  sur  l’egalite  .  .  A 

The  underlying  principle  behind  this  manifesto  reveals  a  wholly  distinct 
approach  to  the  problems  of  emergent  Africa  from  that  taken  by  political 
leaders  in  British  colonies.  In  M.  Houphouet-Boigny’s  words,  ‘the  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  territories  lately  under  British  trusteeship  is  very 

1  Journees  d’ etudes  des  Independents  d’Outre-mer,  July  1950,  quoted  by  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

2  L’Afrique  Frangaise,  2e  Serie,  No.  27  (Nov.-Dee.  1957),  p.  179. 
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different  from  the  self-administration,  within  the  French  Union,  of  African 
territories  of  French  culture’.1 

It  was  this  new  ferment  in  French  Africa,  and  the  problems  which  it 
raised — and  perhaps  the  danger,  which  was  foreseen,  of  the  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  seeking  complete  independence — which  lay  behind  the  passing  of  the 
Loi-Cadre2  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  In  effect,  the  Loi- 
Cadre  was  an  enabling  bill,  empowering  the  government — ‘without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  intended  reform  of  Clause  VIII  of  the  Constitution’ — to 
decentralize  certain  specified  functions  of  government  in  order  ‘to  associate 
the  peoples  of  the  overseas  territories  more  closely  with  the  management 
of  their  own  interests’.  It  origin  went  back  to  the  constitutional  debates  of 
1955  and  1956  when  there  had  been  general  discussions  on  the  necessity 
of  amending  Clause  VIII  of  the  constitution  of  1946  in  the  sense  of  de¬ 
centralizing  authority  to  territorial  assemblies  in  all  the  overseas  territories 
and  associated  states.  The  territories  with  which  we  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  are: 

(a)  in  the  Federation  of  West  Africa:  Mauritania,  Senegal,  Upper 
Volta,  Sudan,  Niger,  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey; 

(b)  in  the  Federation  of  Equatorial  Africa:  Gaboon,  Middle  Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari,  and  Chad; 

(c)  the  Associated  Territories:  French  Togoland  and  the  French 
Cameroons ; 

(d)  Madagascar. 

All  these  territories  were  represented  in  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Council  of  the  Republic  and  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union  by  deputies 
elected  according  to  a  restricted  franchise.  The  voters,  in  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  except  Senegal  and  Togoland,  were  divided  into  two  colleges,  one 
consisting  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  French  metropolitan  status  ( statut 
frangais),  the  other  for  those  who  had  qualified  for  local  status  (statut  parti- 
culier ).  Territorial  assemblies  elected  on  a  restricted  franchise  in  each 
territory  had  control  over  the  budget  but  not  over  the  administration  or 
over  public  security. 

The  Loi-Cadre  passed  its  first  reading  by  477  votes  to  99  on  23  March  1956, 
and  was  finally  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  19  June,  after  debates  of  no 
great  intensity  and  without  attracting  great  public  attention.  The  Minister 
responsible  was  M.  Gaston  Defferre,  ministre  dPutre-mer  in  M.  Guy  Mollet’s 
administration,  but  the  impetus  which  carried  through  this  unusual 
measure  was  believed  to  be  provided  by  M.  Houphouet-Boigny,  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  cabinet  as  minister  without  portfolio  in  December 

1955,  in  order  to  assist  with  the  drafting  of  the  bill.3 

1  Quoted  by  R.  Massigli  in  International  Affairs,  October  1957,  p.  413. 

2  Loi-Cadre  sur  les  territoires  d’Outre-mer  [pyjuin  1956) ;  Loi  n°  56-619,  reprinted  in  L’  annee  politique, 

1956,  p.  512.  3  See  V.  Thompson  and  R.  Adloff,  French  West  Africa  (London,  1958),  p.  78. 
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Under  the  Loi-Cadre  the  government  was  empowered  to  issue  decrees, 
subject  to  a  vote  by  the  National  Assembly  and  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Union,  for  modifying  the  executive  functions  of  the  governments  in 
each  territory,  for  instituting  territorial  councils  of  government,  and  for 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  territorial  assemblies  (Titre  I,  article  i).  It  also 
received  a  general  authorisation  ‘to  take  all  measures’  for  raising  the 
standard  of  life  in  the  territories  and  to  facilitate  economic  and  financial 
co-operation  with  the  metropolis  (Titre  I,  article  iv).  Most  important  of 
all,  and  it  was  this  clause  that  won  the  applause  of  the  African  deputies 
in  the  National  Assembly,  all  elections  overseas  were  to  be  conducted  by 
universal  suffrage  of  both  sexes  on  a  common  roll  (Titre  III,  article  x). 
Special  provision  was  made  for  each  of  the  two  ‘associated’  trust  territories. 
The  Government  was  authorised  to  arrange  a  referendum  in  Togoland1 
giving  the  people  a  choice  between  adopting  a  statute  to  be  provided  by 
them  and  remaining  under  trusteeship.  In  the  Cameroons  no  further  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  than  for  the  introduction  of  self-governing  institutions  in 
line  with  those  of  the  other  territories  (Titre  II,  articles  8  and  9). 

The  Loi-Cadre  was  followed  by  a  further  bill,  which  became  law  on 
29  December  1956,  for  creating  an  Organisation  commune  des  regions sahariennes. 
Certain  communes  of  Algeria,  the  Sudan,  the  Niger,  and  Chad  were  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  act  as  forming  a  Sahara  Region  within  which  the  Council  of 
Ministers  might  take  special  measures  notwithstanding  any  other  legis¬ 
lative  provision.  A  delegate-general  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers 
was  to  be  responsible  for  external  defence  and  internal  security  in  this 
region,  and  for  carrying  out  a  programme  of  economic  development  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  High  Commission  for  the  Sahara.  In  order  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  programmes  the  delegate-general  would  be  entrusted  with 
authority  to  create  a  ‘regime  fiscal  exceptionnel’.  The  High  Commission 
was  to  consist  of  sixteen  members  nominated  by  the  assemblies  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  territories  and  sixteen  representing  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Senate,  the  Union  fran£aise  and  the  ‘conseil  economique’.2 

The  first  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  la  France  d’Outre-mer  was  the  re- 
election  of  the  territorial  assemblies,  in  March  1957,  by  universal  suffrage.3 
A  striking  feature  of  these  elections  was  the  absence  of  a  colour-bar. 
Especially  in  M.  Houphouet-Boigny’s  party,  the  R.D.A.,  many  white 
settlers  and  businessmen  were  elected  for  constituencies  in  which  most  of 
the  voters  were  black.  On  the  whole  the  R.D.A.  was  the  most  successful 
party;  it  secured  control  of  the  assemblies  in  Sudan,  the  Volta,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  Guinea.  In  Senegal  M.  Senghor  held  his  own  through  the 
efforts  of  the  local  B.P.S.  party,  but  the  larger  association  to  which  it  was 
affiliated,  the  C.A.F.  ( Convention  Africaine ),  formerly  the  I.O.M.,  was  not 

Cf.  above,  p.  2go.  2  L’ annte  politique ,  1956,  pp.  514-15. 

3  See  R.  Schachter  in  Africa  Digest ,  May-June  1957. 
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successful  elsewhere.  In  Equatorial  Africa  (A.E.F.)  local  parties  prevailed 
over  wider  associations.  The  stage  was  now  set  for  more  urgent  political 
activity.  The  African  leaders,  with  their  mandates  from  the  people,  were 
anxious  to  assume  the  powers  promised  them  in  accordance  with  the 
Loi-Cadre ;  and  meanwhile  the  political  situation  in  France  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.1 

The  links  between  France  and  the  overseas  territories  were  not,  however, 
only  political.  The  French  Union  was  as  closely  integrated  by  its  economic 
as  by  its  political  institutions,  and  it  was  a  common  saying  in  France  that 
‘l’Union,  c’est  le  FIDES’  ( Fonds  d: Investissement  pour  le  Developpement  Fcono- 
mique  et  Social  de  la  France  d ’  Outre-mer ) .  Comparative  statements  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  national  income  must  be  treated  with  caution  since  many 
circumstantial  factors  should  be  considered;  but  there  is  some  substance  in 
the  claim  that  in  1956  France  was  investing  a  higher  proportion  of  its 
national  income  overseas  than  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United 
States.  The  estimated  French  investment  ($600  m.)  was  1-5  per  cent  of 
the  national  income;  the  estimated  British  investment  ($300  m.)  was  o-6 
per  cent  of  the  national  income ;  and  the  estimated  American  investment 
($1,600  m.)  was  0-5  per  cent  of  the  national  income.2  Furthermore,  the 
official  figure  for  the  cumulative  allotments  of  money  through  F.I.D.E.S. 
from  its  beginning  in  1949  to  the  end  of  1958  was  impressive.  For  the 
overseas  territories,  excluding  those  organised  as  departments  of  France, 
but  including  trust  territories,  the  total  sum  authorized  to  the  end  of  1958 
was  1 18  milliards  of  francs  (at  the  1956  value).  Of  this  sum  1 1 1  milliards 
had  been  allotted,  and  102  milliards  paid  out.3  66  per  cent  of  the  money 
had  been  allotted  to  the  two  African  Federations  of  A.O.F.  and  A.E.F., 
and  another  17  per  cent  to  the  African  Trust  Territories.  The  executive 
committee  of  F.I.D.E.S.  made  allotments  to  territories  in  accordance  with 
development  plans  submitted  by  their  assemblies. 

There  was  no  intention  that  the  economic  solidarity  of  metropolitan  and 
overseas  France  should  be  weakened  as  a  consequence  of  the  Loi-Cadre,  and 
in  fact  other  occurrences  at  the  same  period  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  bond.  The  Treaty  of  Rome,  bringing  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity  into  existence,  was  signed  on  25  March  1957.4  Though  the  status 
of  the  overseas  territories  of  the  signatory  powers  had  not  figured  pro¬ 
minently  in  the  public  discussions  which  preceded  the  treaty,  it  had  been 
understood  that  a  means  would  be  found  of  associating  them  with  the  Six 
Powers.  Article  131  of  the  treaty  declared  that  the  member-states  agreed 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  236  and  below,  pp.  499,  51 1  sqq. 

2  A  Decade  of  Progress;  French  Economic  Assistance  in  West  and  Equatorial  Africa,  1948-58  (Am- 
bassade  de  France,  New  York,  1958). 

3  Bulletin  mensuel  de  statistique  d’ Outre-mer,  Avril-Septembre  1959  (Paris,  1959),  P-  21. 

4  Treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic  Community  (H.M.S.O.,  London,  1 95?) >  Article  13b 
132,  and  Annexes.  Cf.  above,  p.  234. 
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‘to  bring  into  association  with  the  Community  the  non-European  countries 
and  territories  which  have  special  relations  with  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands1  ...  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  countries  and  to  establish  close  economic  relations  between  them 
and  the  Community  as  a  whole’.  Article  132  provided  that  the  member- 
countries  and  the  associated  territories  should  ‘apply  the  same  rules  in  their 
commercial  exchanges’,  and  that  member-countries  should  ‘contribute  to 
the  investments  required  by  the  progressive  development  of  these  countries 
and  territories’.  An  ‘escape-clause’  in  Article  133  made  an  exception  for 
territories  already  ‘bound  by  special  international  obligations’,  an  allusion, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  new  association  with  integrated  Europe  was  the  formation  of  a  new 
investment  fund,  drawing  upon  German  capital,  and  allotting  it  most 
generously  to  French  Africa.2  Thus  the  territories,  as  they  achieved  a 
measure  of  self-government,  received  from  another  quarter  a  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  remain  in  association  with  France. 


Latin  America 


The  position  of  Latin  America  differed  in  many  important  respects  from 
that  of  the  other  under-developed  regions.  In  the  first  place,  its  capital 
per  head  of  population  (estimated  at  about  U.S.  $600)  was  high  by  com¬ 
parison  with  most  Asian  and  African  countries;3  on  the  other  hand,  its 
population  was  increasing  at  the  exceptional  rate  of  nearly  2-5  per  cent 
per  annum,  far  in  excess  of  any  other  comparable  area,4  with  the  result 
that  the  flow  of  investment  was  scarcely  adequate  to  do  more  than  cover 
replacements  and  renewals  and  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population. 
Like  the  other  under-developed  areas,  therefore,  Latin  America  was 
heavily  dependent  on  foreign  investment,  for  which  it  looked  primarily 
to  the  United  States;  but  since  it  was  far  removed  from  the  centres  of 
international  conflict,  and  had  hitherto  remained  for  all  practical  purposes 


1  They  were  enumerated  in  Annex  IV  to  the  treaty:  A.O.F.,  A.E.F.,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon, 
the  Comoro  Archipelago,  Madagascar,  French  Somaliland,  New  Caledonia,  French  Oceania, 
French  Antarctica,  French  Togoland,  French  Cameroons,  Belgian  Congo,  Ruanda- Urundi, 
Italian  Somaliland,  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

2  The  amounts  were  prescribed  in  an  annex  to  the  treaty: 


Contributions  ($  millions ) 
from  Germany  200 

France  200 

Belgium  70 

Netherlands  70 

Italy  40 

Luxemburg  1-25 


Allocation  ($  millions) 

511-25  to  France  Overseas 

30  ,,  Belgian  Congo 

35  ,,  Netherlands  New  Guinea 

5  ,,  Italian  Somaliland 


581-25  581-25 

3  Cf.  F.  Benham  and  H.  A.  Holley,  The  Economy  of  Latin  America  (Oxford,  1960),  p.  70. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  4;  the  figures  for  Asia  are  i-6  per  cent,  for  Africa  and  for  North  America  1-7  per 
cent,  for  Europe  o-8  per  cent. 
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outside  the  range  of  Soviet  action,  its  priority  was  low,  so  far  as  direct 
government  loans  from  the  United  States  were  concerned.1  In  the  post-war 
period  the  governments  of  Latin  America,  led  by  Argentine  and  Brazil, 
had  sought  to  overcome  their  economic  difficulties  by  ambitious  pro¬ 
grammes  of  industrialization,  since  it  was  commonly  accepted  that  in¬ 
dustrialization  was  'the  key  to  the  growth  of  the  Latin  American  standard 
of  living’.2  Nevertheless  agriculture  and  raw  materials  were  the  basis  of 
the  economy,  and  this  meant  that  Latin  America,  in  common  with  the 
other  under-developed  regions,  remained  dependent  upon  and  highly 
sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  world  commodity  market. 

The  recession  which  developed  in  1957  was  therefore  a  dominating 
factor  in  Latin  American  affairs  during  the  period.  Already  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1956  there  had  been  signs  that  the  world  dollar  gap  was  re¬ 
appearing.  Thereafter  the  prices  of  most  commodities  began  to  fall,  and 
in  the  late  summer  a  general  liquidity  crisis  occurred.  In  Brazil  and 
Colombia  the  balance  of  payments  was  seriously  affected  by  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  coffee,  which  normally  represented  some  70  per  cent  and  80 
per  cent  respectively  of  their  export  earnings.3  In  other  countries  the 
downward  trend  in  other  commodities  caused  comparable  difficulties. 
In  Chile,  where  President  Ibanez  had  in  1956  inaugurated  a  campaign  to 
check  the  galloping  inflation,4  the  fall  in  copper  prices  again  imperilled  the 
precarious  stability,5  while  Bolivia  was  adversely  affected  by  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  tin  and  Peru  and  Mexico  by  that  of  lead  and  zinc.  The 
only  exception  on  the  mainland  was  Venezuela,  whose  petroleum  con¬ 
tinued  to  fetch  a  good  price  until  1958. 6  Since,  except  in  the  case  of 
Bolivian  tin,  the  principal  customer  was  the  United  States,  the  effects  of 
the  recession  in  the  United  States  were  severe  and  gave  rise  to  ill  feeling, 
aggravated  by  the  demands  of  United  States  mining  interests  for  tariff 
protection  against  imported  lead  and  zinc,  and  by  the  dumping  of  surplus 
agricultural  produce,  particularly  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  consequences  of  these  changes  in  the  economic  climate  were  felt  in 
most  areas  of  Latin  American  life,  and  in  particular  their  political  reper¬ 
cussions  were  widespread.  It  had  been  the  argument  of  the  ‘strong  men’ 

1  For  the  twelve  months  ending  30  June  1957  obligations  incurred  by  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  were  $1,135  million  for  Asia  and  only  $79  million  for  Latin  America 
(ibid.,  p.  75).  Military  aid  ($13  million)  was  also  small  (R.  P.  Stebbins,  The  United  States  in 
World  Affairs,  1957,  p.  279).  Private  investment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  too  small  to 
have  any  very  significant  effect  on  development,  but  was  also  erratic  and  uneven  in  distribution ; 
45  per  cent  was  concentrated  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  and  30  per  cent  in  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  alone  (ibid.,  p.  279).  2  Cf.  Survey,  1953,  p.  329. 

3  Prices  fell  from  an  average  of  nearly  80  cents  a  pound  in  1954  to  only  64  cents  in  1957;  by 
the  end  of  1958  they  had  fallen  further  to  only  45  cents  (Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit.,  p.  121). 

4  For  Chilean  inflation,  cf.  Survey,  1953,  pp.  339-40,  and  The  World  Today,  vol.  xii  (1956), 
pp.  119-26;  it  reached  its  peak  in  1955,  when  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  84  per  cent. 

5  The  price  fell  from  an  average  of  40  cents  a  pound  in  1956  to  23  cents  by  the  beginning  of 

1958;  Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 1 6.  6  Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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of  the  South  American  continent  that,  in  the  words  of  President  Rojas  of 
Colombia,  ‘we  cannot  continue  insisting  on  the  romantic  principles  of 
freedom  when,  in  our  own  country,  the  social  problems  of  the  modern 
era  surge  from  all  sides’.1  But  by  the  end  of  1956  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  personal  rule  was  no  more  effective  as  a  safeguard  against  world 
economic  trends  or  as  a  solution  of  social  problems  than  was  parliamentary 
democracy.  In  Colombia  itself,  mismanagement  and  corruption  had 
brought  about  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the  peso  between  January  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1956  from  3-85  to  7  to  the  dollar,  and  opposition  to  Rojas  gathered 
force.2  Supported  by  the  primate,  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties, 
whose  earlier  quarrels  had  opened  the  door  for  Rojas’s  assumption  of 
power,  joined  in  an  alliance  and  on  10  May  1957  the  dictator  was  deposed.3 
In  Haiti,  similar  economic  conditions  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  President 
Paul  E.  Magloire  in  December  1956, 4  while  in  Nicaragua,  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Somoza  in  September  1956,  his  successor,  after 
an  overwhelming  victory  in  the  elections  held  on  3  February  1957,  em¬ 
barked  on  a  policy  of  liberalization  including  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  for  the  opposition  to  make  ‘constructive  criticism’  in  congress.5 
Although  in  Venezuela  the  Perez  Jimenez  regime  continued  in  full  control 
after  the  rigged  plebiscite  which  took  the  place  of  elections  on  15  December 
195  7, 6  was  widely  noted  as  a  feature  of  the  year  that  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  parliamentary  forms  of  government,  inaugurated  by  the  fall  of 
President  Peron  of  Argentina  in  September  1955,  continued  to  gain  ground. 

In  Cuba,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  early  in  December  1956,  to  oust  President 
Batista  by  Fidel  Castro  Ruiz,  who  had  already  led  an  unsuccessful  insur¬ 
rection  in  1953,  was  a  total  failure,  followed  by  a  month  of  grim  slaughter; 
but  here  the  issues  were  far  from  clear.  The  main  factor  in  Batista’s  favour 
was  probably,  as  in  Venezuela,  the  flourishing  economic  situation,  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  skilfully  handled,7  and  the  bonuses  liberally  paid 
out  to  sugar  workers  and  government  employees.8  But  there  were  also 
doubts  as  to  Castro’s  credentials,  and  it  was  widely  believed,  even  in  anti- 
Batista  circles,  that  he  was  being  financed  by  the  hostile  Dominican 
dictator,  Trujillo.9  As  a  result,  the  rising  failed  to  secure  the  support  either 


1  New  York  Times,  4  December  1956. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  be  (1956),  pp.  564,  589.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  x,  pp.  259-62. 

4  Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  p.  582.  5  Ibid.,  vol.  x,  pp.  66-67.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  668-70. 

7  Liquidation  of  the  huge  sugar  surplus  carried  over  from  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  was  success¬ 

fully  completed,  and  Batista  and  his  economic  adviser,  Amadeo  Lopez  Castro,  won  general  praise 
for  their  firm  sugar  policies  which,  it  was  averred,  had  saved  the  country  from  a  probable  depres¬ 
sion.  At  the  close  of  1956  sugar  prices  showed  a  strong  upward  trend  (the  U.S.  price  for  refined 

sugar  was  the  highest  for  33  years)  and  Cuba  was  able  to  go  over  virtually  to  a  ‘free  crop’  basis 

(ibid.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  429,  581). 

8  In  addition  to  year-end  bonuses,  sugar  workers  profited  from  the  restoration  of  a  7-2  per 
cent  cut  in  salaries  imposed  in  1955  (ibid.,  p.  529). 

9  Ibid.,  p.  528;  and  cf.  Le  Monde,  23-24  December  1956. 
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of  the  regular  opposition  parties  or  of  the  public;  the  called-for  general 
strike  did  not  materialize  and  the  army  remained  loyal  to  Batista.1  Never¬ 
theless  though  the  small  band  of  guerrillas  which  accompanied  Castro  from 
Mexico  was  quickly  rounded  up,  he  himself  escaped  to  continue  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  terror,  assassination,  sabotage  and  arson,  which  showed  on  the 
one  hand  that  ‘under  the  surface  calm  of  Cuban  life’  there  was  ‘a  ferment 
of  violence,  anarchy  and  discontent’,2  while  on  the  other  hand  it  forced 
General  Batista  to  an  increasingly  vicious  campaign  of  repression.3  Some 
well-informed  observers  took  the  view  that  Batista  was  ‘no  tyrant’  and  had 
‘tried  his  best  to  rule  efficiently’;4  but  as  the  campaign  of  violence  and 
sabotage  continued,  and  the  government  stepped  up  its  reprisals  to  meet 
it,  his  position  began  to  crumble.  An  attempted  assassination  in  March 
(not  apparently  the  work  of  the  Castro  group)  was  followed  on  5  September 
by  open  revolt  in  Cienfuegos,  150  miles  south-east  of  Havana,  in  which 
naval  forces  took  part.3  Attempts  by  an  inter-parliamentary  committee, 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  by  the  Confederation  of  Labour 
to  find  a  compromise  solution  were  unavailing,6  as  were  Batista’s  efforts 
to  still  discontent  by  denying  charges  of  continuismo  and  announcing  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  presidential  elections  in  1958. 7  A 
turning-point  came  in  October  when  the  hitherto  divided  opposition 
submerged  its  differences  and  formed  a  Council  for  Cuban  Liberation 
which  issued  a  ten-point  manifesto.8  But  as  1957  ended  the  position 
appeared  to  be  one  of  stalemate.  Castro  remained  at  large  with  a  sizeable 
force  under  his  control  in  Oriente  province,  and  an  increasing  measure  of 
support  in  the  country,  particularly  among  the  professional  classes  and 
students;  but  Batista  was  still  able  to  count  on  the  armed  forces,  and, 
through  the  unions,  enjoyed  the  good  will  of  the  working  masses.9  Further¬ 
more  the  economic  situation  remained  highly  satisfactory;  as  a  result  of 
high  prices,  a  good  harvest  and  record  sales  in  the  sugar  industry,  all  the 
indications  were  that  1957  had  been  one  of  Cuba’s  most  prosperous  years.10 

Apart  from  Cuba,  and  apart  from  Paraguay,  where  Alfredo  Stroessner 
was  again  nominated  as  president  of  the  one-party  state  on  10  December,11 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  579. 

2  New  York  Times,  30  October  1956. 

3  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  580.  Earlier  Batista  had  complained  that  the  rebels  were 
‘attempting  to  create  a  bozotazo- like  situation  which  would  force  him  to  declare  an  embarrassing 
state-of-siege  and  all-out  censorship’  (ibid.,  p.  476). 

4  New  York  Times,  30  October  1956.  The  Times  (4  December  1956)  also  took  the  view  that 
Batista  was  ‘leading  his  people  painfully  forward  towards  a  broader-based  system’.  Some  commen¬ 
tators  might  have  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the  word  ‘painfully’. 

5  For  details  of  these  revolts,  cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  125-6. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  127,  300-1.  7  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

8  For  the  details  of  the  programme,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  528-9. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  638,  659.  10  Ibid.,  p.  662. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  152,  619.  Plots  to  displace  Stroessner  in  November  1956  and  May  1957  were 
completely  ineffective  (ibid.,  p.  274). 
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the  position  at  the  close  of  1957  was  that  the  Venezuelan  and  Dominican 
governments  were  isolated  in  their  adherence  to  unadulterated  dictator¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  in  the  more  overtly  democratic 
regimes  was  by  no  means  happy.  In  particular,  the  position  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  which  had  taken  over  in  Argentine  on  13  November 
1955,  after  the  fall  of  Peron  and  the  displacement  of  General  Lonardi, 
remained  precarious.  A  number  of  factors  had  combined  to  bring  about 
the  fall  of  Peron  in  1955,  among  them  his  estrangement  from  the  Church, 
resulting  in  his  excommunication  on  16  June,  the  antagonism  of  the  army 
as  a  result  of  the  threat  to  form  a  workers’  militia,  but  above  all  the 
economic  situation,  which  had  forced  the  President  to  reduce  his  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  main  supporters,  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour, 
and  to  adopt  a  more  orthodox  programme,  one  aspect  of  which — namely 
the  proposal  to  grant  prospecting  concessions  in  Patagonia  to  a  United 
States  petroleum  company — affronted  all  shades  of  nationalist  opinion, 
including  that  of  the  army.1  By  the  end  of  1955  the  Argentine  economy 
had  reached  a  state  of  stagnation;2  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Raul  Prebisch  who 
was  called  in  immediately  after  the  revolution  to  advise  the  provisional 
government,  the  country  was  passing  through  ‘the  most  acute  crisis’  in 
the  whole  history  of  its  economic  development.3  But  any  attempt  to 
improve  this  situation  was  vitiated,  first  by  the  onset  of  world  economic 
recession,  which  was  the  worst  possible  context  for  a  reversion  to  free 
market  conditions  and  the  relaxation  of  the  controls  associated  with 
peronismo,  and  secondly  by  the  political  weakness  of  the  new  regime.  As 
a  result  of  the  economic  deterioration,  the  cost  of  living  rose  more  steeply 
in  1957  than  ever  before.4  Politically,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government 
was  too  precariously  poised  between  dissatisfied  elements  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left  to  pursue  a  consistent  or  effective  line,  the  Prebisch  plan  for 
economic  reform,  in  particular,  being  emasculated  by  partial  and  hap¬ 
hazard  implementation.5  As  early  as  November  1956  there  were  ominous 


1  For  accounts  of  the  events  leading  to  the  fall  of  Peron,  cf.  A.  P.  Whitaker,  Argentine  Upheaval 
(London,  1956);  G.  Pendle,  Argentina  (London  and  New  York,  1955),  pp.  1 14-18;  ‘Church  and 
State  in  Argentina’,  in  World  Today,  vol.  xii  (1956),  pp.  58-66;  and  ‘Argentina:  the  Economic 
Background  to  Political  Enigmas’,  ibid.,  vol.  xi  (1955),  pp.  348-56. 

2  F.  Benham  and  H.  A.  Holley,  The  Economy  of  Latin  America  (London,  i960),  p.  91 .  The  gross 
product  per  inhabitant  was  almost  stationary  between  1954  and  1957,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
some  7  per  cent  lower  than  in  1 948,  while  the  terms  of  trade,  as  compared  with  the  immediate 
pre-war  period,  after  rising  to  132  in  1948,  fell  to  68  by  1957. 

3  R.  Prebisch,  Informe  Preliminar  acerca  de  la  Situacion  economica  (Buenos  Aires,  1955),  p.  11. 

4  The  rise  was  26  per  cent,  after  rising  by  17  per  cent  in  1956;  cf.  Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit., 
p.  98.  In  1956  ‘Argentine  exports  earned  only  $910-9  millions — $ii8-6  millions  less  than  in 
1954,  Peron’s  last  full  year  of  power.  Imports  in  1956, at  $1,1 13-4  millions,  were  $134-4  millions 
higher  than  in  1954.  In  1956,  too,  Argentina’s  slender  foreign  exchange  reserves  declined  by 
$169  millions  to  $239-4  rnillions.  .  .  .  Some  prices  increased  by  up  to  300  per  cent,  and  wage  in¬ 
creases  ranged  between  35  and  45  per  cent’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  30  May  1957). 

5  Times,  21  June  1957. 
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signs  of ‘a  counter-revolution  of  the  extreme  right’,  only  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  an  army  purge.1  On  the  left,  on  the  other  hand,  the  militant  trades 
unionists  clung  tenaciously  to  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  under 
Peron.  In  February  1956  they  won  a  10  per  cent  wage  increase;  in 
September  and  October  1957,  after  the  right  to  strike  had  been  curtailed 
by  government  decree,  they  issued  an  all-out  challenge  by  twice  calling 
for  a  general  strike.2  Although  the  unions  were  defeated,  they  remained — 
apart  from  the  armed  forces — the  main  organized  force  in  Argentinian 
public  life.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  divided;  drawn  largely 
from  the  lower  middle  classes,  the  rank-and-file  sympathized  with  the 
workers,  and  was  resentful  of  the  more  aristocratic  and  conservative  navy, 
which  had  fired  off  the  revolution.3  Moreover,  nationalism  in  the  form  of 
hostility  to  foreign  capitalism  was  strong  in  army  circles,  and  acted  as  a 
check  on  the  government’s  economic  policy;  at  the  close  of  1956  President 
Aramburu  had  hinted  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
refusing  concessions  to  foreign  oil  companies,  but  a  few  months  later  the 
proposed  change  was  abandoned,  and  in  July  1957  other  long-standing 
concessions  to  foreign  companies  were  cancelled.4  The  general  picture, 
two  years  after  the  fall  of  Peron,  was,  on  the  economic  side,  alarming 
deterioration  and,  on  the  political  side,  ‘instability  without  parallel  for 
many  years’,  with  only  a  series  of  disunited  minorities  backing  the  govern¬ 
ment.5  When  on  28  July  195 7  elections  were  held  for  a  constituent  assembly 
— the  first  and  hotly  disputed  stage  in  the  process  of  transition  from 
provisional  rule  to  constitutional  government — the  largest  number  of 
voting-papers  (2,115,860  out  of  a  total  of  just  over  8  million)  were  left 
blank,  reflecting  the  power  of  the  outlawed  and  disqualified  Peronista 
party.6  These  results  showed  how  uncertain  the  prospects  were  which 
faced  the  country  in  1958  when  general  elections  were  scheduled  to  take 
place  to  set  up  a  constitutional  government  in  place  of  Aramburu’s 
provisional  administration. 

1  Ibid.,  23  November  1956.  2  World  Today ,  vol.  xiv  (1958),  pp.  19,  24. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  12  May  1956. 

4  Times,  27  December  1956  and  1  August  1957.  The  concessions  cancelled  were  those 
granted  in  1936  to  two  foreign-owned  companies  for  supplying  electricity  to  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  An  offer  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Power  Company  to  solve  Argentina’s  power 
shortage  was  also  abruptly  rejected;  ibid.,  21  June  1957* 

5  Cf.  ‘Argentina  Two  Years  After  Peron,’  World  Today,  vol.  xiv  (1958),  pp.  18-26. 

6  The  right-wing  radicals  under  Ricardo  Balbin  polled  2,106,500  votes;  but  more  significant 
was  the  large  poll  (1,850,600  votes)  in  favour  of  the  ‘intransigent’  radical  party  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Frondizi.  Frondizi,  the  fearless  leader  of  the  opposition  under  Peron,  was  unwilling  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  conservative  right,  whose  misrule  (he  said)  ‘had  led  to  the  present  situation  . 
Frondizi’s  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while  resolutely  opposed  to  Peron,  he  did  not  reject  the 
positive  aspects  of  peronismo ;  hence  it  seemed  possible  that  he  might  win  the  blank  votes  and 
secure  a  majority.  It  was,  without  doubt,  with  this  possibility  in  mind  that  the  ‘strong  man’ 
behind  the  Aramburu  regime,  Admiral  Rojas,  announced  in  December  1957  that  no  ‘neo- 
Peronist’  would  be  allowed  to  rule,  thus  foreshadowing  a  putsch  in  the  event  of  Frondizi’s  success 
at  the  polls  (New  York  Times,  29  December  1957)- 
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In  Brazil  the  death  by  suicide  of  President  Vargas  on  24  August  19541 
inaugurated  a  period  of  instability  not  very  different  from  that  which  afflicted 
Argentina  after  the  fall  of  Peron;  but  Brazil,  perhaps  because  of  its  enor¬ 
mous  economic  potential,  proved  better  able  to  weather  the  storm.  On 
the  economic  front,  the  new  government  of  Juscelino  Kubitschek  won  an 
initial  respite  during  1 956,  and  with  coffee  exports  at  a  high  level  was  able 
to  record  a  surplus  in  its  balance  of  payments;2  but  in  1957  difficulties 
accumulated,  and  by  December  the  cruzeiro  had  weakened  to  a  record 
low  level  of  97  to  the  dollar.3  The  value  of  coffee  exports  for  the  year  fell 
to  $839  million,  as  compared  with  $1,029  million  in  1956,  while  the  budget 
showed  a  deficit  of  30,000  million  cruzeiros,  and  uncommitted  dollar 
reserves  fell  to  $20  million.4  Nevertheless  substantial  foreign  loans  and  an 
exceptionally  high  level  of  foreign  investment  enabled  the  government  to 
weather  the  crisis  and  to  keep  the  rise  in  cost  of  living  within  bounds.5 
‘Despite  exchange  crisis  after  crisis  and  untold  problems  that  never  appear 
to  be  solved’,  Brazil  remained  ‘the  world’s  leading  candidate  for  foreign 
capital’,  and  investments  by  foreign  business  interests  rose  to  $401  million 
3n  *957  as  compared  with  $184  million  in  1956  and  only  $70  million  in 
!955-6  In  view  of  the  strong  nationalist  spirit  in  the  country  the  rapid 
expansion  of  foreign  business  created  problems  for  the  government ;  but  it 
was  also  a  factor  enabling  Kubitschek  to  stabilize  his  position  after  a  shaky 
start. 

President  Kubitschek  had  assumed  power  on  31  January  1956  as  the 
avowed  champion  of  the  poorer  classes  with  only  36  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
and  his  associate  as  vice-president  was  Joao  Goulart  whose  measures  as 
minister  of  labour  had  been  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  fall  of  Vargas.7 
Hence  it  was  thought  that  a  victory  for  Kubitschek  would  signify  a  return 
to  the  pro-labour  policies  of  the  Vargas  regime,  and  it  was  widely  believed, 
in  the  unsettled  conditions  of  1955,  that  the  army  would  stage  a  coup, 
either  to  prevent  an  election  or,  after  the  polling,  to  forestall  Kubitschek’s 
taking  over  of  the  presidency  in  January  1956.  That  this  did  not  occur 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  minister  of  war,  General 
Henrique  Teixeira  Lott;  but  the  result  was  that  Lott,  not  unlike  Admiral 
Rojas  in  Argentina,  emerged  as  the  eminence  grise  of  the  new  regime  and 
remained  the  power  behind  the  throne  for  most  of  1956.  By  the  end  of 
October  1956,  indeed,  the  political  situation  in  Brazil  appeared  to  be 

For  Brazil  at  the  end  of  the  Vargas  period,  cf.  Survey,  1953,  pp.  337-9. 

Cf.  Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit.,  p.  103;  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  610. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  x,  p.  693. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  694. 

5  The  rise  in  the  cost  ofliving  was  ‘apparently  held  by  credit  cuts  to  below  5  per  cent’  (ibid.), 
but  cf.  Benham  and  Holley,  The  Economy  of  Latin  America,  p.  107. 

6  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  555,  and  vol.  x,  p.  627. 

7  For  Goulart’s  earlier  career,  cf.  Survey,  1953,  pp.  338-9. 
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deteriorating  rapidly.1  Carlos  Lacerda,  editor  of  the  Tribuna  da  Imprensa , 
who  had  been  the  leading  actor  in  the  events  culminating  in  the  fall  of 
Vargas,  returned  from  exile,  denounced  Kubitschek  as  a  ‘clown’  who 
begged  loans  in  Washington,  and  incited  the  right-wing  opposition  to 
action.2  On  the  other  wing  General  Lott,  impatient  with  Kubitschek’s 
leadership,  formed  the  ‘November  front’  in  association  with  vice-president 
Goulart,  allegedly  to  forestall  a  right-wing  coup  and  support  Kubitschek 
and  the  principle  of  civilismo,  but  probably  also  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  pronounced  ‘popular  democracy’  in  which  Lott  would  play  the 
leading  role.3  When,  however,  Lott’s  most  prominent  subordinate, 
Lt.  Col.  Canabarro,  hailed  his  chief  as  ‘a  second  Vargas’,  destined  to 
lead  ‘a  vast  process  of  transformations’,  President  Kubitschek,  stung  into 
action,  banned  both  the  November  front  and  Lacerda’s  group  as  sub¬ 
versive,  and  decisively  asserted  his  authority.4  By  January  1957,  the 
right-wing  opposition  was  forced  to  concede  that  Kubitschek  was  in 
control,  while  the  popularity  of  both  Goulart  and  Lott  was  on  the  decline.5 
By  June,  however,  as  the  economic  climate  darkened,  opinion  began  to 
turn  against  the  government;  while  the  supporters  of  private  enterprise 
became  vociferous  in  their  attacks  on  state  control,  there  were  rumours  of 
an  impending  military  coup ;  and  the  president,  looking  for  backing  against 
right-wing  attacks,  was  forced  to  bow  to  the  pressure  of  the  nationalists, 
particularly  on  the  central  issue  of  oil  exploitation.6  Already  in  May  some 
300,000  workers  had  threatened  to  strike  for  wage  increases  of  40  per  cent, 
and  strikes  continued  through  July  and  August,  culminating  on  14  October 
in  a  major  outbreak  in  Sao  Paulo  when  some  350,000  workers  struck  for 
increases  of  45  per  cent,  and  were  actually  awarded  a  25  per  cent  rise.7 
By  August  the  star  of  General  Lott  was  once  again  in  the  ascendant,  while 
the  prospects  of  the  communist  party  seemed  again  to  be  improving; 
Lott  declared  that  the  democratic  army,  serving  all  over  the  vast  areas  of 
Brazil,  alone  was  in  touch  with  mass  aspirations,  and  time  seemed  to  be 
working  for  ‘an  irresistible  alliance  between  labour  and  the  military  .8 
By  September,  coffee  prices  were  sagging,  and  an  unfavourable  trade 


1  The  situation  was  described  in  a  series  of  special  reports  by  Leslie  Warren  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  at  the  beginning  of  October,  in  particular  in  the  issue  of  4  October  1956.  The 
main  threat  to  the  regime,  in  Warren’s  view,  came  from  the  military  discontents,  the  un¬ 
reformed  “outs”,  the  minority  within  the  elite  and  middle  class  who  would  bring  on  a  “regime  of 
emergency” — probably  patterned  on  Salazar’s  Portugal— in  the  name  of  anti-communism  and 

morality’.  . 

2  Hispanic  American  Report ,  vol.  ix,  p.  50 1  •  Lacerda  had  withdrawn  to  New  York  in  self-imposed 
exile  at  the  end  of  1955,  whence  he  poured  out  vitriolic  abuse  of  Lott  (a  virtual  dictator  )  and 
Kubitschek,  whom  he  accused  of  feigning  anti-communism  to  secure  foreign  capital  and  of 


selling  out  to  foreign  oil  trusts  (ibid.,  p.  39).  _  , 

3  For  the  ‘November  front’  (so  named  to  commemorate  Lott’s  action  in  the  previous  Novem¬ 
ber  in  forestalling  a  right-wing  coup),  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  503-4.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  550-2. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  x,  pp.  41,  96.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  327-8,  385-6. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  279,  436,  555-6.  8  Ibld->  PP-  435-7- 
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balance  of  $140  million  had  accumulated ;  the  exchange  rate  of  the  cruzeiro 
was  down  to  80-83  to  the  dollar,  and  the  prestige  of  Kubitschek  fell 
correspondingly.1  Before  the  year  ended  a  ‘major  crisis’  in  1958  was  being 
freely  predicted,  and  rumours  were  circulating  that  Lott  would  seize 
power  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.2  But  in  December  a  new  factor 
occurred,  when  Khrushchev,  expressing  his  interest  in  renewing  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations,  broken  oflf  in  1947,  offered  Brazil  ample  ship¬ 
ments  of  oil  and  drilling  and  refining  equipment,  balanced  by  imports  by 
countries  in  the  communist  bloc  of  Brazilian  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton, 
minerals  and  hides.3  By  the  end  of  the  year  no  decision  had  been  taken; 
but  the  Soviet  offer,  coming  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  scientific  eclipse  of  the 
United  States  by  Russian  sputniks,  was  sufficient  to  frighten  Washington 
into  signing  on  3 1  December  a  long-delayed  loan  of  $  100  million  to  Brazil’s 
new  federal  railways.4 

Against  the  background  of  events  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  the  problems 
of  Latin  America  as  a  developing  economy  stand  out  more  clearly.  Internal 
developments,  even  where  they  seemed  localized  and  sometimes  apparently 
trivial,  were  closely  connected  with  the  broader  currents  of  international 
affairs,  because  the  main  issues  in  internal  politics,  determining  the  align¬ 
ment  of  parties  and  factions,  involved  such  issues  as  the  role  of  foreign 
capital,  fear  of  and  resentment  against  ‘economic  colonialism’,  a  national¬ 
ism  scarcely  less  fierce  than  that  which  had  invaded  the  Middle  East,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  admitted  need  for  foreign  capital  investment  on  a 
grand  scale.  It  was,  in  the  long  run,  the  irreconcilabilities  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  which  determined  the  fluctuations  of  Latin  American  politics,  for 
each  was  attached  to  and  exploited,  often  incongruously,  by  conflicting 
interests.  Thus  in  Brazil  nationalism  was  a  weapon  of  both  the  extreme 
left  and  the  extreme  right,  and  communists  vied  with  Lacerda’s  National 
Democratic  Union  in  denouncing  Kubitschek  as  an  entreguista  who,  to 
retain  power,  was  ready  to  sell  his  country’s  interests  to  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  was  the  right-wing  opposition  which  clamoured  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  state  control,  and  urged  the  government  (in  the  words  of  the 
Brazilian  ambassador  in  Washington)  ‘to  take  the  road  of  capitalism  and 
U.S.  partnership  for  prosperity  and  progress’  by  adopting  economic 
policies  which  ‘the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  could  support’.5  In  Brazil, 
conflict  and  controversy  centred  round  the  national  oil  monopoly,  Petro- 
bras,  which  had  become  the  symbol  of  Brazilian  economic  independence. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  right-wing  and  of  business  interests,  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  Kubitschek  would  permit  foreign  capital  to  prospect  for  oil 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  497-8,  620,  626. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  559,  621.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  688-91. 

4  For  the  setting  up  of  the  Rede  Ferroviaria  Federal,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  560. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  385-6. 
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in  view  of  Petrobras’s  disappointing  record;  while,  on  the  left,  General 
Lott  warned  capitalists  against  the  consequences  of  selling  out  Petrobras 
or  the  great  steel-mill  of  Volta  Redonda  to  ‘greedy  exploiters’.1  Behind 
this  controversy  was  the  desire  of  middle-class  interests,  fostered  by  the 
revolution  in  the  Argentine,  to  break  away  from  the  statismo  of  Peron, 
which  had  become  a  model  for  many  of  the  Latin  American  republics,2 
a  cause  preached  in  Sao  Paulo  in  October  1956  by  the  economic  expert 
of  the  new  provisional  Argentine  government,  Raul  Prebisch,3  who 
announced  that  economic  nationalism  and  industrial  self-sufficiency  were 
‘outmoded’,  and  urged  more  attention  to  agriculture  and  welfare.4  But 
any  attempt  to  put  the  clock  back  in  this  way  was  illusory,  even  in  Argentina,5 
and  the  practical  problem  was  to  maintain  the  impetus  of  industrialization, 
necessary  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  economy  to  foreign  influences, 
while  maintaining  the  exports  needed  to  service  foreign  loans.  At  the  same 
time  political  considerations  required  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
services  and  nationalized  industries,  while  allowing  scope  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital  without  which  the  backward  economies  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding  population. 

For  the  Latin  American  republics  the  basic  problem  in  all  these  respects 
was  their  close  dependence  upon  the  United  States  and  upon  United 
States’  investment.  The  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  in 
principle  prepared  to  make  loans  to  Latin  American  state  monopolies, 
such  as  Petrobras,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  Kubitschek’s  government 
in  Brazil  it  was  made  clear  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  secure  financial 
support  unless  he  could  persuade  his  parliament  ‘to  co-operate  in  an 
effective  Venezuelan-type  development  of  Brazil’s  petroleum  reserves’.6 
The  inherent  conflict  between  their  own  policies  and  aspirations  and 
United  States’  requirements  underlay  many  of  the  political  difficulties  of 
the  governments  of  Latin  America.  On  the  one  side  they  naturally  sought 
to  enjoy  such  advantages  as  could  be  derived  from  membership  of  the 

!  For  the  incessant  controversy  over  Petrobras  (and  in  lesser  degree  over  its  twin,  Electrobras) , 
cf.  ibid.,  pp.  97,  278,  325-7,  435,  553.  It  would  take  us  too  far  to  go  into  detail  here. 

2  Cf.  Survey,  1953,  pp.  337,  345;  3  Gf-  above>  P-  300. 

4  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  506. 

5  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1956:  although  it  was  argued  that  economic  stability 
could  ‘best  be  achieved  by  a  revival  in  agricultural  production’,  there  was  in  reality  ‘no  prospect 
of  Argentina  returning  to  dependence  on  agricultural  exports  for  her  economic  survival  .  The 
demand  to  slow  down  industrialization  and  expand  primary  production  was  an  old  demand  of 
right-wing  interests,  supported  by  Washington,  which  always  provoked  suspicion  that  the  United 
States  and  its  local  supporters  were  planning  to  maintain  a  ‘colonial  economy,  as  a  cheap  source 
of  raw  materials  and  a  dumping-ground  for  surplus  North  American  manufactures;  cf.  Survey , 
1953,  p.  353. 

6  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  ix,  p.  38,  and  vol.  x,  p.  689.  Vice-President  Nixon  exploited 
the  occasion  of  his  presence  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Kubitschek  to  rub  home  his  view 
that  it  was  ‘in  the  field  of  private  enterprise’  that  ‘the  real  strength  and  future  growth’  of  Brazil 
was  to  be  sought  (U.S.  Documents,  1956,  p.  443). 
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‘inter- American  system’  and  ‘good-neighbourly  relations’  with  their  sister- 
republic  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  on  the  other  side,  equally  naturally, 
they  were  concerned  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  United  States.  In  the 
economic  and  political  climate  of  1957  it  was  the  latter  motive  that  tended 
to  prevail.  Politically,  Latin-American  nationalism  was  stimulated  and 
encouraged  in  the  closing  months  of  1956  by  the  Suez  crisis  and  events  in 
,  the  Middle  East,  and  a  year  later  the  success  of  the  Soviet  sputnik  weak¬ 
ened  the  prestige  of  the  United  States.1  The  Suez  crisis  also  raised  the 
question  of  the  Panama  Canal,2  for,  as  the  ambassador  of  Panama  in 
London  pointed  out,  ‘the  fundamental  analogies  between  these  great 
international  waterways’  could  not  ‘be  disguised  by  political  expediency’,3 
and  Panama  rejected  outright  United  States  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
the  canal  zone.  But,  in  spite  of  a  singularly  maladroit  attempt  by  the 
United  States  to  overawe  Latin  American  opinion  by  a  mammoth  para- 
troop  demonstration,4  President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardia  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  taking  over  the  waterway,  as  Egypt  had  done  at  Suez,  and 
the  issue  died  down.5  It  was  nevertheless  symptomatic  of  the  malaise  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  southern  neighbours,  a 
malaise  which  again  made  itself  evident  when,  in  December  1957,  Mr. 
Dulles  sought,  in  spite  of  pronounced  Latin  American  misgivings,  to  link 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (O.A.S.)  with  N.A.T.O.6  Such  com¬ 
mitments  appeared  to  most  Latin  American  leaders  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  peaceful  purposes  of  O.A.S.  So  far  as  they  sought  for  closer  ties  with 
Europe,  their  object,  as  propounded  in  the  so-called  ‘Prado  doctrine’,7 
was  to  strengthen  relations  with  the  ‘Latin’  countries  of  western  Europe 
(France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain)  so  as  to  gain  greater  independence  from 
the  United  States  in  diplomacy  and  trade.8  The  weakness  of  O.A.S.,  it 
was  pointed  out,  lay  in  the  ‘disparity’  arising  from  the  fact  that  one 
member  alone — the  United  States — had  ‘a  highly  developed  economy, 
whereas  all  the  others  are  still  in  various  stages  of  under-development’.9 


1  Hispanic  American  Report ,  vol.  ix,  p.  453,  and  vol.  x,  p.  689. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  365,  378. 

3  Cf.  his  letter  in  The  Times,  1  May  1957. 

4  The  so-called  ‘Operation  Carib-Ex’  in  April  1957;  cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  p.  183. 

5  For  the  Panama  question,  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  2  October  1956;  Times,  17  and  18  April 
1957.  Moscow  and  Peking  both  sought  to  stir  the  issue  to  life,  but  unavailingly;  Manchester 
Guardian,  16  April  1957. 

6  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  p.  639;  cf.  also  A.  P.  Whitaker,  ‘The  Organisation  of 
American  States’,  Year  Book  of  World  Affairs,  1959,  pp.  138-9. 

7  Named  after  President  Manuel  Prado  of  Peru,  but  actually  propounded  in  1956  by  the 
Peruvian  diplomat  Victor  Andr6s  Belaunde,  when  it  attracted  scant  notice.  For  the  so-called 
‘doctrine’,  cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  482,  543,  610,  675. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  676.  Subsidiary  purposes  were  (i)  to  defend  Latin  American  exports  against  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  a  European  Common  Market  embracing  Africa,  (ii)  to  strengthen  the 
Latin  American  voting-bloc  in  the  United  Nations,  now  outnumbered  by  the  Afro-Asian  group. 

9  Whitaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 
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This  disparity  was  bound  to  create  tensions.  In  1957,  it  was  claimed, 
Latin  America  lost  $500  million  as  a  result  of  lower  United  States  prices 
for  Latin  American  exports,  while  paying  $150  million  more  than  in  1956 
for  its  imports  from  the  United  States.1  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  main  object  of  the  Latin  American  republics  in  1957 
was  either  to  secure  United  States  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of 
inter-American  machinery  to  finance  economic  and  social  development 
throughout  the  American  hemisphere,  or,  failing  that,  to  strengthen 
measures  of  self-help,  to  diversify  their  economies  so  as  to  reduce  depen¬ 
dence  on  a  single  product,  and  to  look  beyond  the  United  States — if 
necessary  to  the  Soviet  bloc — for  the  capital  which  was  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

As  was  indicated  by  the  proposal  to  link  O.A.S.  and  N.A.T.O.,  which 
Mr.  Dulles  put  forward  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  latter  organization  in 
December  1957, 2  the  interest  of  the  United  States  administration  in  Latin 
America  at  this  stage  was  political  rather  than  economic.  Its  basis  was  not 
fear  of  communist  infiltration  into  the  American  continent,  which,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala,3  Mr.  Dulles 
professed  no  longer  to  regard  as  a  serious  threat,4  but  rather  sensitivity  as 
to  the  solidity  of  the  western  alliance  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Suez  crisis. 
Already  in  July  1956  President  Eisenhower  had  journeyed  to  Panama  to 
secure  from  the  presidents  of  the  other  American  republics  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  1954  declaration  of  solidarity  against  ‘totalitarian  forces  alien  to  the 
tradition  of  our  peoples  and  their  institutions’,5  and  on  8  August  Mr.  Dulles, 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  inter-American  solidarity,  summoned  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  American  republics  in  Washington  to  consult  with 
him  on  the  Suez  crisis.6  At  the  Panama  meeting  President  Eisenhower  had 
also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  committee  to  examine  new  joint 
activities  ‘in  the  economic,  financial,  social  and  technical  fields’,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  ‘the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy’,  and  on  17 
September  the  committee  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president’s 
brother,  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower;7  but  its  results,  measured  by  Latin 
American  expectations  and  Latin  American  assessments  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation,  were  less  than  satisfactory.  The  emphasis  of  the 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  p.  626. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  675;  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  104-5. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1953,  pp.  366,  373,  380-3.  The  assassination  of  President  Armas  of  Guatemala 
allegedly  by  a  communist  on  26  July  1957  produced  a  momentary  tension;  but  when  it  proved 
that  the  assassination  was  an  isolated  action,  not  linked  with  a  revolutionary  movement,  it 
quickly  subsided.  Cf.  Times,  28  July  1957. 

4  Cf.  his  statement  of  5  November  1957,  cited  in  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1957, 

pp.  259-60.  5  U.S.  Documents,  1956,  p.  429. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  8  August  1956.  There  had  been  signs  of  sympathy  for  Egypt,  combined  with 
anti-United  States  feeling,  in  Mexico;  Bourse  Egyptienne,  1  and  4  August  1956. 

7  U.S.  Documents,  1956,  pp.  432  sqq. 
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United  States  on  the  essentially  long-term  question  of  nuclear  energy 
seemed  to  other  members  to  be  misplaced;  in  their  view  the  immediate 
necessity  was  the  ‘establishment  of  an  inter-American  institution’  to 
finance  ‘economic  and  social  development’.  ‘Existing  international 
financial  organizations’,  they  held,  were  ‘insufficient.’  The  United  States’ 
representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  view  ‘that  the  resources  still 
uncommitted  by  existing  public  lending  institutions’  were  adequate,  and 
‘that  more  progress  could  be  achieved  by  their  utilization  than  by  the 
establishment  of  new  credit  institutions’.1  The  same  fundamental  conflict 
of  views  divided  the  parties  when  the  Inter- American  Economic  Conference 
met  at  Buenos  Aires  on  15  August  1957.  The  Latin  American  countries 
in  general  desired  the  setting  up  of  an  inter- American  development  bank, 
machinery  for  stabilizing  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  and  a  binding  econo¬ 
mic  treaty  governing  investment,  financing,  marketing,  &c.2  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  United  States’  representative,  found  it  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  once 
again  to  sing  the  praises  of  private  enterprise,  to  reiterate  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  May  that  there  was  no  need,  ‘as  far  as  we  can  see  ahead’,  for 
new  institutions,  and  ‘to  stress  that  the  volume  of  public  financing  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  private  financing’  and  that  the  way  ‘to 
achieve  the  degree  of  development  and  improvement  in  living  standards’ 
to  which  the  peoples  of  the  American  republics  aspired  was  ‘an  expanded 
flow  of  private  foreign  investment’.3  Amid  ‘a  torrent  of  criticism’,4  the 
United  States  made  it  clear  that  it  was  opposed  to  all  three  of  the  main 
objectives  propounded  at  the  conference,  and  after  it  had  opposed  no  less 
than  19  out  of  45  articles  of  a  draft  agreement5  it  was  only  by  resorting  to 
platitudes  that  the  Argentinian  president  was  able  to  produce  the  innocuous 
‘Economic  Declaration  of  Buenos  Aires’  and  avoid  a  complete  break¬ 
down.6  So  far  as  practical  help  was  concerned,  delegates  declared,  United 
States  interest  in  Latin  America  was  limited  to  the  minimum  considered 
necessary  ‘to  keep  it  committed  to  anti-communist  policies’.7 

1  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  p.  381.  Already  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  on  19  September  1956 
differences  of  approach  were  evident;  atomic  energy  was  relegated  to  the  last  place  on  the  agenda 
(ibid.,  1956,  p.  439).  2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  431-2,  488. 

3  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  389,  392-3,  397.  After  Mr.  Anderson’s  abrupt  departure  (cf. 
below,  n.  7)  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roy  R.  Rubottom  announced  categorically  that  ‘United 
States  policy  is  opposed  to  government  intervention  in  the  regulation  of  international  prices’ 
{New  York  Times,  3  September  1957). 

4  For  which  cf.  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  Qo  August  1957;  Financial  Times,  21  August  1957;  N.T. 
Times,  25  August  1957;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  22  August  and  1 1  September  1957. 

5  New  York  Times,  3  September  1957. 

6  Leading  Senor  P.  Bermudez  of  Uruguay  to  sum  up  the  results  as  a  ‘10  per  cent  increase  in 
the  anthology’  of  pious  Latin  American  resolutions;  ibid.,  5  September  1957. 

7  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  p.  432.  When  Mr.  Anderson  withdrew  after  only  one  day  of 
the  plenary  session,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  wanted  to  be  in  Washington  before  Congress 
ended  its  session,  it  was  pointed  out  that  ‘even  Dulles  was  able  to  stay  ten  days’  at  the  1 954  con¬ 
ference.  ‘But  then  the  United  States  wanted  a  statement  of  principles  on  communism;  it  does  not 
want  anything  here’  (N.  Y.  Times,  2 1  August  1 957) . 
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In  so  far  as  it  brought  home  to  the  Latin  American  countries  the  limits 
of  United  States  co-operation  and  the  differences  of  principle  which 
separated  them,  the  Inter-American  Economic  Conference  served  a  useful 
purpose.1  When,  during  the  course  of  the  conference,  it  became  clear 
that  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  meet  their  demands,  the  Latin 
American  countries  realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  turn  their  attention 
to  measures  of  self-help.  The  first  and  most  striking  result  was  the  proposal, 
formulated  at  Buenos  Aires  ‘despite  United  States  objections’,2  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Latin  American  common  market.3  This  proposal, 
described  by  the  Peruvian  delegate  as  ‘a  milestone  in  Latin  America’s 
history’,4  was  conceived  of  primarily  as  an  answer  to  the  threat  implicit 
in  the  European  common  market;5  but  not  the  least  significant  aspect  of 
the  decision  was  that  the  twenty  delegations  voted  unanimously  not  only 
to  establish  a  common  market— a  decision,  incidentally,  much  broader  in 
scope  than  the  original  proposal,  which  merely  called  for  ‘the  establishment 
of  regional  markets  within  the  hemispheric  framework’6— but  also  to  leave 
the  United  States  out  of  it.7  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  existed,8  this  scheme  was  clearly  not  susceptible  of  early  imple¬ 
mentation;  and  the  prevailing  economic  situation,  particularly  in  regard 
to  commodities,  required  immediate  measures.  Of  these  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  was  the  pact  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  21  October  by  the  seven 
countries  responsible  for  94  per  cent  of  the  American  coffee  output  with  the 
object  of  regulating  supplies,  preventing  the  flooding  of  the  market,  and 
thus  checking  the  decline  in  prices.9  This  agreement  was  important 
because  the  way  was  left  open  for  other  countries  to  join,  and  already  in 
November  it  was  made  known  that  Haiti  was  exploring  the  possibility.10 

Important  as  these  first  tentative  steps  towards  economic  co-operation 
were,  the  principal  method  used  by  Latin  American  countries  to  acquire 
greater  economic  independence  was  still  the  development  of  local 

1  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  September  1957. 

2  Ibid.,  3  September  1957;  Times,  3  September  1957. 

3  On  these  proposals  in  general,  cf.  Financial  Times,  29  August  and  6  September  1957!  TV.  T. 

Times,  3  and  6  September  1957;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  3  and  8  September  1957;  Neue  Z^rcher 
Zeitung,  4  September  1957.  4  New  York  Times,  3  September  1957. 

s  Cf.  Financial  Times,  16  August  1957;  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  18  August  1957;  N.T.  Times, 
21  August  1957.  The  main  fears  were  (i)  ‘the  problem  of  20  exporting  nations  competing  for  the 
favours  of  a  monopolistic  buyer’;  (ii)  ‘that  Europe’s  African  colonies  will  replace  Latin 
America  as  Europe’s  source  for  raw  materials,  and  that  European  capital  now  flowing  into  this 
hemisphere  will  be  diverted  to  Africa’.  6  N.T.  Times,  3  September  1 957- 

7  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  8  September  1957.  The  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  participate 
was  not  (it  should  be  added)  viewed  unfavourably  in  Latin  America.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
realized  that  ‘with  trade  barriers  removed  ...  the  strong  industries  of  the  United  States  would 
overpower  the  relatively  weak  new-born  industries  of  Latin  America’. 

8  Cf.  F.  Benham  and  H.  A.  Holley,  The  Economy  of  Latin  America,  pp.  76  sqq. 

9  N.T.  Times,  17  and  22  October  1957.  The  seven  countries  concerned  were  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua. 

10  Ibid.,  20  November  1957. 
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industry.  It  was  a  widely  noted  feature  of  policy  in  1957  that  countries 
seeking  to  develop  their  industry  in  this  way  sought  to  reduce  their  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  United  States  by  strengthening  their  ties  with  Europe.  In 
particular  there  was  a  marked  expansion  of  west  German  investment  in 
Latin  America.1  The  ratification  in  1957  of  an  agreement  covering  earlier 
debts  eased  commercial  relations  between  the  Argentine  and  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe.2  In  Brazil, 
where  it  was  estimated  that  some  40,000  trucks  and  lorries  would  be 
produced  in  1957,  the  first  year  of  the  country’s  new  motor  industry,  the 
German  firm  of  Mercedes-Benz  had  already  invested  more  than  1,000 
million  cruzieros.3  Venezuela,  anxious  to  reduce  its  dependence  upon  oil 
by  developing  iron  and  steel  industries,  secured  heavy  investments  of 
capital  for  this  purpose  from  Italian  sources,  while  Colombia,  seeking  to 
offset  the  predominance  of  coffee  in  its  economy  by  expanding  its  coal 
exports,  entered  into  closer  relations  with  Belgium,  and  Peru  secured  a 
$30  million  development  credit  from  French  financial  interests.4  But  the 
search  for  new  trade  outlets  was  not  confined  to  western  Europe.  The 
Soviet  offer  at  the  beginning  of  1 956  to  provide  economic  aid  to  countries 
in  Latin  America  and  to  negotiate  commercial  agreements  was  premature 
and  had  no  immediate  effects;5  but  as  the  economic  climate  deteriorated 
in  1957  there  were  signs  that  the  wind  was  beginning  to  veer  round  to  the 
east.  Latin  America’s  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  accounted  for  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  its  total  turnover  in  1955,  and  the  proportion  was  even  smaller 
in  1956;  but  the  slackening  demand  in  traditional  markets  in  1957, 
combined  with  the  deliberate  policy  of  diversifying  markets  and  sources  of 
supply,  made  Soviet  offers  increasingly  attractive.6  Both  Colombia  and 
El  Salvador  sought  markets  for  their  coffee  behind  the  iron  curtain.7 
Brazil,  as  already  noted,  was  confronted  with  ‘the  most  tantalizing  bait 
ever  offered  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  any  Latin  American  republic’;  and  it  was 
reported  late  in  December  that  Kubitschek  was  ‘being  pressed  hard  by  his 
economic  advisers,  worried  over  the  grim  1958  economic  outlook,  to  ignore 
ecclesiastical  opposition  and  cautiously  try  trading  with  the  “Red  Em¬ 
pire’”.8  In  Uruguay,  where  in  January  there  had  been  criticism  of  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  legation  and  demands  for  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations,  the  collapse  of  wool  exports,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  United  States’  countervailing  duty  on  wool  tops,  and  the  consequent 
near-paralysis  in  foreign  trade,  resulted  in  a  change  of  heart ;  and  when  in 

1  Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit.,  p.  74.  2  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

3  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  p.  561.  In  addition  Krupp  received  permission  to  build 

locomotive  and  heavy  truck  plants  at  Jundiai  and  Ferrostahl  A.G.  of  Essen  to  construct  a  new 

steelmill  at  Cariacica  (ibid.,  p.  627).  4  Ibid.,  pp.  482,  671,  673. 

5  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  247-8.  6  Benham  and  Holley,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

7  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  637,  639,  652,  673. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  688,  691 ;  cf.  above  p.  304. 
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October  Soviet  Russia  in  association  with  China  and  Czechoslovakia 
offered  credits,  technical  aid  and  equipment  in  exchange  for  raw  and  semi- 
processed  wool,  the  offer  was  too  opportune  to  ignore.1  Thus  economic 
conditions  combined  with  a  cooler  appraisal  of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
United  States  interests  in  Latin  America  to  produce  a  changing  pattern. 
When,  in  mid-October,  the  Chinese  government  established  a  commercial 
office  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay  became  ‘the  first  nation  within  the  western 
hemisphere  to  recognize’  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic.2  It  was  a  door 
which  could  be  opened  wider. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40,  553,  619,  686-7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  553. 


CHAPTER  VI 


EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 

Relations  between  the  Great  Powers 

In  the  autumn  upheaval  of  1956  the  pattern  of  east-west  relations  had 
seemingly  been  disrupted.  The  United  States,  in  effect,  had  urged  Britain 
and  France  to  take  the  sting  out  of  Soviet  threats  by  accepting  Soviet 
advice  and  this,  the  Soviet  Union  at  least  could  claim,  was  what  they  had 
done  when  they  broke  off  their  armed  intervention  in  Egypt.  The  United 
States  too  had  substantially  associated  itself  with  the  Soviet  Union,  though 
only  by  coincidental  actions,  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  Israel  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Egyptian  territory  and  from  the  Gaza  strip.1 
But,  so  far  as  east-west  relations  were  concerned,  this  disruption  was  both 
superficial  and  temporary.  The  United  States  was  fully  as  anxious  as 
Britain  to  prevent  Soviet  penetration  of  any  kind  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  larger  stake  of  the  United  States  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  made  the  intention,  if  not  the  means 
of  achieving  it,  abundantly  clear.  Moreover,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
claimed  that  the  Anglo-French  withdrawal  was  due  to  Soviet  pressure,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  claim  that  it  was  due  to  the  respect  which 
Britain  and  France  observed  towards  the  United  Nations  Organisation  as 
opposed  to  the  lack  of  it  shown  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  sustaining  its 
Hungarian  intervention.  Thus,  after  the  cease-fire  in  Egypt,  the  basic 
pattern  of  east-west  relations  was  quickly  restored,  and  earlier  speculations 
that  events  in  Egypt  might  lead  to  something  approaching  a  renversement 
des  alliances  proved  wide  of  the  mark. 

But  though  the  pattern  of  major  international  relations  had  been  re¬ 
stored,  the  nature  of  them  was,  of  course,  not  quite  the  same.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  position  with  regard  to  the  Middle  East  had  been  changed.  Here 
the  Soviet  Union  was  given  at  least  an  increased  advantage  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  battle.  It  was  given  an  enhanced  opportunity  of  exploiting  certain 
basic  advantages  which  arose  from  natural  and  historical  causes.  Unlike 
western  Europe,  it  was  not  dependent  upon  Middle  East  oil.  Nor  was  it, 
like  Britain  and  the  United  States,  concerned  about  the  fate  of  Israel, 
and  it  was  not,  like  Britain,  subject  to  the  ambivalent  undertakings  which 
had  been  given  in  the  First  World  War.  The  Soviet  Union  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  system  of  military  alliances  in  the  area  and  had  no  military 
bases  there.  Nor  had  the  Soviet  Union  any  reason  to  sympathize  with  the 
French  in  their  Algerian  policy.  And,  of  course,  though  the  Anglo-French 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  156  sqq. 
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intervention  in  Egypt  had  been  regarded  as  aggressive  in  the  United  States, 
it  could  not  there  be  described  as  aggression  in  such  plain  language,  as 
could  be,  and  was,  adopted  in  Russia.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  a 
better  position  than  the  west  to  appeal  to  what  could  broadly  be  described 
as  Arab  opinion,  or  at  any  rate  to  that  part  of  it  which  sympathized  with 
President  Nasser.  The  aftermath  of  Suez  emphasized  this  advantage. 
While  the  United  States  shouldered  the  task  of  succeeding  Britain  as  the 
defender  of  the  west  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  could  pose  and, 
unless  it  harboured  aggressive  intentions,  act  as  the  defender  of  the  new 
nationalism  there.  The  United  States  saw  itself  in  a  position  in  which  it 
had  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  he  that  is  for  me  is  not  against  me ;  the 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  contrary,  could  base  its  actions  on  the  wider  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  that  is  not  against  me  is  for  me.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
Middle  East  was  not  likely  to  become  a  subject  of  genuine  negotiation 
between  east  and  west.  The  opportunity  for  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  too  tempting,  while  the  American  interest  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  western  influence  was  too  great.  As  far  as  interchanges  were  con¬ 
cerned,  all  that  could  be  expected  was  an  exchange  of  words,  and  that  is 
all  that  occurred. 

The  six  points  for  the  Middle  East  contained  in  the  Soviet  draft  de¬ 
claration  submitted  to  the  western  powers  on  11  February  1957  were 
hardly  intended  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.1  The  proposals  were  that 
peaceful  means  only  should  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes;  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  states;  that  attempts  to  involve  the  Middle  East  in  power  blocs 
should  be  abandoned;  that  foreign  bases  in  the  Middle  East  and  foreign 
troops  there  should  be  withdrawn;  that  there  should  be  no  further  arms 
deliveries;  and  that  economic  advance  should  be  sponsored  without 
strings.  In  its  reply,  despatched  on  1 1  March,2  the  United  States  took  the 
line  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  already  made  provision  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  then  went  on  to  urge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  ‘demonstrate  its  own  willingness  to  carry  out  the  high 
principles  it  sets  forth’  by  complying  with  the  United  Nations  resolutions 
on  Hungary.  It  also  observed  that  the  Middle  Eastern  states  must  be  left 
free  to  decide  upon  their  defensive  arrangements  and  that  armaments 
were  required  to  encourage  stability  and  foster  peace. 

Following  this  negative  reply  the  tone  of  subsequent  exchanges  became 
less  moderate  and,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  Soviet  note  declared 
that  it  was  difficult  to  assess  the  United  States’  refusal  to  accept  the 
Soviet  proposals  ‘otherwise  than  as  an  indication  that  the  United  States 
is  by  no  means  interested  in  a  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East  .3 

1  Cf.  Documents,  1957,  pp-  66  sqq. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  71  sqq. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  78  sqq. 
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The  United  Nations  charter,  Moscow  continued,  had  not  sufficed  to 
prevent  Anglo-French  aggression  against  Egypt  in  1956,  nor  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  demonstration  in  connexion  with  events  in  Jordan  in 
1957,  nor  the  British  intervention  in  Oman.  ‘Nor’,  it  added,  ‘can  one 
overlook  the  recent  disgraceful  facts  of  the  bombing  of  Omani  towns  and 
villages  by  British  aircraft.’  These  statements  were  described  in  the 
United  States’  reply  as  ‘offensive  in  tone’  and  ‘clearly  designed  to  serve  only 
Soviet  propaganda  purposes’.1  For  its  part,  the  British  government  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  ‘little  useful  purpose  in  refuting  in  detail  the  many 
inaccuracies  and  distortions  in  the  Soviet  government’s  note’,  and  added 
that,  in  its  view,  ‘polemical  exchanges  of  this  kind’  contributed  nothing 
‘to  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East’.2  In  sum,  therefore,  the 
interchanges  on  the  Middle  East  which  ended  in  this  way  in  September 
never  developed  into  anything  approaching  negotiations. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  interchanges  on  disarmament  and  the 
several  allied  questions  which  had  become  associated  with  it  was,  for  much 
of  the  time,  less  clear.  These  interchanges,  it  is  true,  broke  down  at  about 
the  same  time  as  those  concerning  the  Middle  East  and  they  did  so  on  an 
almost  equally  polemical  note.  But  there  had  seemingly  been  a  content 
of  real  negotiation  in  them  and,  at  the  end,  there  was  still  a  foundation 
for  future  development.  Indeed,  such  developments  actually  occurred, 
though  to  a  limited  extent,  in  1958,  when  the  Geneva  Conferences  on 
nuclear  tests  and  surprise  attack  were  convened.  In  1958,  moreover,  the 
three  nuclear  powers,  though  not  by  international  agreement,  did  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  nuclear  testing. 

The  aim  of  disarmament  obviously  commanded  more  general  inter¬ 
national  support  than,  for  example,  did  any  particular  solution  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  an  objective  it  also,  no  doubt,  had  an  equal  appeal  to 
east  and  west.  President  Eisenhower  had  long  since  proclaimed  himself 
in  favour  of  disarmament.  Mr.  Macmillan,  though  resentful  of  Soviet 
suggestions  about  the  Middle  East,  told  Mr.  Bulganin  that  in  his  view 
disarmament  was  the  most  urgent  question  raised  in  their  correspondence, 
and  Mr.  Bulganin,  in  that  correspondence  and  in  other  contexts,  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  issue.3  The  continuing  difficulty  was  not  a  question 
of  aims  but  of  different  methods  and  mutual  suspicions.  Thus  the  United 
States,  for  example,  was  still  preoccupied  with  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  relatively  reluctant  to  accept  measures 
of  control  and  inspection.  There  were,  however,  two  other  factors  in  the 
situation  which  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  western  posi¬ 
tion  and  played  a  big  part  in  enabling  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  the 

1  Documents,  1957,  p.  81.  2  Times,  25  September  1957. 

3  Cf.  the  Bulganin-Macmillan  correspondence,  April  to  September  1 957,  in  Documents,  1 957, 
pp.  2-34. 
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initiative  in  the  disarmament  discussions  throughout  this  period.  First, 
the  western  powers,  by  reason  of  their  relatively  inferior  conventional 
forces,  felt  themselves  to  be  more  dependent  than  the  Soviet  Union  upon 
nuclear  weapons.  Secondly,  the  western  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
disarmament  sub-committee  had  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  their 
position  was  founded,  and  especially  so  within  N.A.T.O.,  upon  an  inter¬ 
allied  strategy  calling  for  a  minimum  of  armed  strength  which  had  not 
yet  been  met.  Apart  therefore  from  doubts  and  suspicions  about  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  western  powers  were  inevitably  slower  and  more  reluctant 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  both  as  regards  partial  and  comprehensive  dis¬ 
armament  plans  and  also  as  regards  such  connected  issues  as  the  abolition 
of  tests  and  disengagement  or  limitation  of  weapons  in  particular  areas. 
This,  from  the  propaganda  point  of  view  of  the  western  powers,  had  un¬ 
fortunate  effects  in  the  world  at  large,  which  was  fearful  of  armaments  in 
general  and  nervous  of  nuclear  contamination  in  particular.1 

In  the  United  Nations  disarmament  sub-committee,  which  resumed  its 
sittings  at  Lancaster  House  in  London  during  March  1957,  far-reaching 
proposals  both  for  comprehensive  and  for  partial  disarmament  were 
tabled  early  in  the  proceedings  by  the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Zorin.  The 
comprehensive  plan2  provided  for  the  ‘regulation,  limitation  and  major 
reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments’,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  use  and  manufacture  ‘of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  every  type’,  and  also  for  the  conversion  of  all  nuclear  stocks 
to  peaceful  purposes;  it  also  envisaged  the  establishment  of  ‘effective 
international  control,  through  a  control  organ  with  rights,  powers  and 
functions  adequate  to  guarantee’  the  observance  of  the  agreement.  The 
detailed  proposals  contained  in  this  comprehensive  plan  were  that  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  should  be 
reduced  to  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  million  men,  those  of  Britain 
and  France  to  650,000  men,  and  those  of  other  states  to  between  150,000 
and  200,000  men.3  The  first  stage  of  two  and  a  half  million  men  for  the 
three  major  powers  and  750,000  for  Britain  and  France  was  to  be  achieved 
by  the  end  of  1958  and  the  second  in  1959.  When  fifty  per  cent  of  these 
reductions  had  been  achieved,  atomic  weapons  were  to  be  eliminated  and 
all  stocks  converted  to  peaceful  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  international 
control  of  guided  missiles  was  to  be  instituted,  and  all  military  bases  on 
foreign  territory  were  to  be  abolished.  As  to  enforcement,  the  Soviet 
proposal  envisaged  international  control  posts  at  large  ports,  railway 

1  See,  for  example,  the  Japanese  and  Jugoslav  notes  of  9  and  24  June  1957  ( Cmnd .  333,  pp. 
29-31  and  36-38)  and  Mr.  Nehru’s  appeal  of  28  November  1957  (. Documents ,  1957,  pp.  147-8). 

2  Documents,  1957 ,  pp.  125-9. 

3  The  figures  for  the  principal  powers  were  those  proposed  by  Britain  and  France  in  March 
1955;  cf.  ibid.,  1955,  p.  108.  The  figure  for  other  states,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  a  world 
conference,  had  been  brought  up  at  Geneva  in  1955;  cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  158,  163. 
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junctions,  main  motor  roads,  and  at  aerodromes  to  ensure  that  ‘there  is 
no  dangerous  concentration  of  armed  forces  and  armaments’.  It  also 
envisaged  an  area  of  photographic  reconnaissance  extending  to  eight 
hundred  kilometres  on  either  side  of  a  line  between  the  N.A.T.O.  and 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  areas.  Finally,  the  proposal  included  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  zone  of  limitation  and  inspection  of  armaments  in 
Europe  which  bore  some  comparison  with  the  earlier  ‘Eden’  and  later 
‘Rapacki’  plans.1 

The  Soviet  partial  plan  was  put  forward2  because  it  appeared,  to  quote 
its  own  words,  that  ‘the  Western  powers  are  not  at  present  prepared  to 
conclude  an  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  disarmament  programme’.3 
It  concentrated  upon  the  need  to  achieve  the  full  reductions  in  armed 
forces  as  set  out  in  the  comprehensive  plan  and  dealt,  also  on  similar  lines, 
with  the  functions  of  the  international  control  posts.  It  also  proposed  an 
extended  area  of  photographic  reconnaissance  covering  most  of  Europe 
and  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  ‘but  only  a  strip  of  Western  Russia 
and  a  segment  of  Siberia’.4  These  proposals  were  examined  on  a  subject 
by  subject  basis  in  the  sub-committee.  On  the  question  of  abandoning 
nuclear  tests,  the  Soviet  point  of  view  was  that  an  agreement  on  a  self¬ 
policing  measure  of  this  character  could  be  reached  in  isolation  from  other 
agreements.  The  solution,  Mr.  Bulganin  suggested  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Macmillan  on  20  April,  was  ‘not  connected  with  any  complicated  organi¬ 
sational  measures  and,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  can  be  reliably 
supervised’.  Hence,  he  wrote,  the  Soviet  government  was  ‘of  the  opinion 
that  this  question  should  be  separated  from  the  general  problem  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  settled  independently  without  making  the  settlement 
dependent  on  other  aspects  of  the  disarmament  problem’.5 

The  western  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  hesitant  and,  according  to 
rumour,  somewhat  divided.  The  United  States  delegate,  Mr.  Stassen,  was 
recalled  for  a  period  to  Washington  where,  it  was  reported  in  the  press,  he 
was  rebuked  for  being  too  eager  in  pursuit  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
wish  ‘to  get  somewhere  fast’,  and  advised  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
British,  French,  and  Canadian  delegations.6  President  Eisenhower 
himself  seemed  to  be  in  two  minds.  On  16  June  he  told  a  press  conference 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  a  suspension  of  tests.  But  a  fortnight  earlier  he  had  said  that  such  an 

1  For  the  ‘Eden’  plan  see  Documents,  1955,  pp.  41  and  43;  for  the  ‘Rapacki’  plan,  ibid.,  1957, 
pp.  J55-9-  2  °n  30  April  1957;  ibid.,  1957,  pp.  129-38. 

3  The  United  States  had  already  submitted  a  partial  plan  on  14  January  1957  which  proposed 
reductions  to  two  and  a  half  million  men  for  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  the  United  States,  and 
750,000  for  Britain  and  France  and,  if  an  agreement  to  control  nuclear  production  could  be 
reached,  the  ultimate  elimination  of  nuclear  tests.  Cf.  United  Nations  General  Assembly:  Official 
Records,  1  ith  Session,  Annexe  22,  Doc.  A/C  1/783. 

4  Cf.  Anthony  Nutting,  Disarmament  (Oxford,  1959),  p.  37. 

5  Documents,  1957,  p-  5.  6  Times,  14  June  1957. 
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agreement  would  depend  upon  a  guarantee  that  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  be  used  in  a  future  war,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  said  once  again  to 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  suspension  which,  he  explained,  was  not  a  black 
and  white  issue.1  When  at  the  end  of  July  he  was  asked  to  reconcile  his 
own  wish  to  suspend  tests  with  Mr.  Dulles’  statement  that  it  was  impossible 
to  abolish  nuclear  weapons,  he  was  reported  to  have  said  ‘after  reflection’ 
that  he  had  expressed  an  aspiration  and  Mr.  Dulles  a  practical  problem.2 
If  such  confusion  did  exist,  it  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  some  measure  to 
developments  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  so-called  ‘clean’  nuclear 
weapons  upon  which  N.A.T.O.  strategy  had  come  so  largely  to  depend.3 
Mr.  Macmillan,  however,  showed  quite  clearly  that  he  was  not  convinced 
that  a  cessation  agreement  would  be  self-policing.  In  his  view,  he  told  Mr. 
Bulganin,  an  agreement  on  tests  could  only  be  reached  by  stages  and  in 
association  with  effective  measures  of  international  control.  British  pro¬ 
posals  to  this  effect  had  been  submitted  to  the  disarmament  sub-committee 
on  6  May,  and  in  recommending  them  to  Mr.  Bulganin’s  attention,  Mr. 
Macmillan  took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  Soviet  prime  minister 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  carried  out,  unannounced,  five  nuclear  tests 
during  the  first  half  of  April.4 

This  reaction — and,  indeed,  the  general  reaction  of  the  western  powers, 
to  the  whole  range  of  Soviet  proposals — was  vigorously  condemned  by 
Mr.  Bulganin.  ‘Speaking  frankly’,  he  wrote,5 

we  get  the  impression  that  it  suits  the  United  Kingdom  government  that  there 
should  be  a  position  in  which  the  stockpiling  and  perfecting  of  the  most  deadly 
and  devastating  means  of  waging  war  are  being  continued  under  the  cloak  of 
endless  talk  about  the  desirability  of  disarmament.  How  else  can  it  be  explained 
that  every  time  the  Soviet  Union  takes  a  step  in  the  disarmament  proposals 
to  meet  the  position  of  the  western  powers,  the  United  Kingdom  government 
and  its  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  who  are  taking  part  in  the  disarma¬ 
ment  talks  take  a  step  backwards,  retreating  moreover  from  their  own  proposals? 

Even  so,  the  British  proposal  of  6  May6  had  a  positive  content  which 
made  it  difficult  to  write  it  off  as  merely  a  delaying  tactic.  It  contained 
three  points.  First,  it  was  suggested  that  the  nuclear  powers  should 
register  intended  nuclear  tests  in  advance  with  the  United  Nations  and 
should  accept  ‘limited  international  observation  of  such  tests’.  Secondly, 
it  was  suggested  that  a  committee  of  technical  experts  should  be  formed  to 
‘consider  possible  methods  of  limiting  nuclear  test  explosions  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  requirements  of  effective  supervision  over  an  agreement  to 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  June  1957;  Times,  27  June  1957. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  1  August  1957. 

2  On  the  question  of  whether  the  term  ‘clean  bomb’  is  scientifically  and  strategically  per¬ 
missible,  see  P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  ‘Thoughts  on  British  Defence  Policy’,  New  Statesman,  5  December 
1959.  <■  Macmillan  to  Bulganin,  14  June  1957;  Documents,  1957,  p.  12. 

5  Bulganin  to  Macmillan,  20  July  19571  ibid.,  p.  20.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  138-9. 
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limit  such  explosions’.  Thirdly,  it  was  suggested  that  an  agreement  to 
abandon  all  nuclear  tests  should  follow  a  cut-off  in  production  of  fissile 
material  for  military  purposes  as  part  of  a  general  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment.  This  last  clause,  of  course,  could  be — and,  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
was — taken  as  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was  not  intended  to  abandon 
testing.1  But  the  middle  clause  did  eventually  lead  to  the  technical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  1958  in  Geneva,  though  in  this  case  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  delaying.  In  1957,  however,  little  further  progress 
was  achieved.  The  Soviet  Union  seemed  to  be  making  a  concession  in 
its  proposal  of  14  June,  by  which  it  accepted  the  need  for  control;2  but  by 
associating  the  control  system  with  the  veto-ridden  Security  Council  it 
seemed  to  take  it  away  again.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  insist  that  the  question  of  tests  could  be  isolated  from  other  measures 
including  the  fissile  production  cut-off.  On  this  the  west  could  not  give 
ground  and  a  deadlock  was  reached  again  after  weeks  in  which  official 
pronouncements  and  newspaper  comments  had  given  hope  of  a  different 
conclusion.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  dependence  of  N.A.T.O. 
upon  nuclear  weapons,  including  a  number  of  types  still  under  develop¬ 
ment,  had  placed  the  west  in  a  disadvantageous  position  which  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  fail  to  exploit. 

No  better  success  attended  the  exchanges  on  the  other  disarmament 
issues.  On  that  of  the  level  of  forces  the  west  for  long  refused  to  commit 
itself  to  anything  beyond  the  two  and  a  half  million  and  750,000  marks. 
When,  at  last,  though  by  three  stages,  they  virtually  accepted  the  Soviet 
figures,3  Mr.  Zorin  gave  no  sign  of  approval  and,  in  consequence  perhaps, 
gave  some  substance  to  the  belief  that  the  earlier  Soviet  proposals  had  been 
lacking  in  sincerity.  By  the  end  of  August,  however,  when  the  western 
concession  was  made,  it  was  open  to  the  same  charge  because  by  then  the 
negotiations  had  degenerated  into  little  more  than  cold  war  exchanges. 
Mr.  Dulles’  personal  intervention  in  the  sub-committee  on  2  August 
with  a  new  version  of  the  Eisenhower  ‘open  skies’  plan  failed  to  lead  Mr. 
Zorin  beyond  what  he  had  offered  in  the  Soviet  proposals  of  18  March 
and  30  April.  But  this,  like  the  British  proposal  in  connexion  with  the 
control  of  nuclear  tests,  did,  in  1958,  lead  to  an  international  ‘surprise 
attack’  conference  in  Geneva.  Nevertheless,  for  the  moment  the  result 
was  negative;  and  finally,  in  an  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  mutual  re¬ 
crimination,  Mr.  Zorin  walked  out  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
demanding  that  future  negotiations  should  be  conducted  on  a  larger 
platform  where  the  N.A.T.O.  powers  would  not  have  an  automatic 
majority. 

1  On  3  July  1957,  the  Times  published  a  leading  article  on  this  question  under  the  title  of 

‘Painfully  Slow’.  2  Documents,  1957,  pp.  139-40. 

3  In  the  course  of  a  partial  proposal  of  29  August  1957;  ibid.,  pp.  141-6. 
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One  of  the  long-standing  difficulties  for  the  west  in  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  proposal  for  disarmament  was  the  belief  of  the  western 
governments  that  it  was  essential  to  secure  first  or,  at  any  rate  simul¬ 
taneously,  corresponding  political  settlements.  Referring  to  the  Soviet 
proposals  on  the  level  of  forces,  for  example,  Mr.  Macmillan  told  Mr. 
Bulganin  ‘that  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  support  these  very  extensive 
reductions  in  western  defences  without  also  being  assured  of  parallel 
settlements  in  the  political  field’.1  Again,  referring  to  the  Soviet  proposal 
for  a  zone  of  limitation  and  inspection  in  Europe  and  the  comparison 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Eden  plan  of  1955,  Mr.  Macmillan  re¬ 
minded  Mr.  Bulganin  that  Sir  Anthony  Eden’s  Geneva  proposals  ‘were 
put  forward  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  settlement  which  in  accordance 
with  the  directive  approved  by  the  heads  of  government  at  the  Summit 
Conference  was  intended  to  provide  concurrently  for  the  reunification 
of  Germany  in  freedom  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  security  system  to 
meet  the  legitimate  defence  requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union’.2 

Thus,  the  German  problem  remained  as  a  stumbling  block  standing  in 
the  way  generally  of  rapprochement  between  east  and  west,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  the  way  of  a  disarmament  agreement  or  of  a  modification  of 
the  existing  positions  of  N.A.T.O.  and  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  powers. 
For  that  reason  the  interchanges  on  Germany  and  also  those  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  German  Federal  Republic,  which  began  in  February 
x957j  when  Mr.  Bulganin  initiated  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Adenauer, 
were  of  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Bulganin  began  by  regretting 
that  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  had  not  resulted  in  closer  understanding.  He  warned  the  Federal 
Chancellor  against  the  dangers  of  war  and  deplored  the  fact  that  west 
German  territory  was  to  be  used  for  what  he  described  as  a  ‘spring-board 
for  atomic  war’.3  He  asserted  that  German  reunification  could  be  achieved 
only  through  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  German  governments, 
but  he  suggested  that  these  major  questions  might  be  approached  more 
easily  if  agreement  could  first  be  reached  on  an  extension  of  Soviet-west 
German  trade,  cultural  relations,  technological  exchanges,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  consular  convention  ‘which  would  lay  down  the  rights 
of  both  sides  in  protecting  the  interests  of  their  citizens  and  would  facili¬ 
tate  the  settlement  of  issues  related  to  repatriation’.4  In  his  reply,  Dr. 

1  Macmillan  to  Bulganin,  14  June  1957;  ibid.,  p.  13. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  14.  For  the  words  used  by  Sir  Anthony  Eden  at  Geneva  to  make  the  nature  of 
his  proposals  clear,  see  ibid.,  1955,  p.  43. 

3  On  27  April  1957  the  Soviet  government  warned  the  Federal  government  against  arming 
itself  with  atomic  weapons  ( Soviet  News,  29  April  1957).  Dr.  Adenauer,  in  a  letter  of  28  April  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Mr.  Smirnov,  replied  by  denying  that  the  Federal  government  possessed 
or  had  asked  for  any  atomic  weapons  ( Suddeutsche  £eitung,  1  May  1957)-  See  also  §§.  18-24  °f  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  communique,  19  December  1957;  Documents,  1957,  pp.  408-9. 

4  Letter  from  Bulganin  to  Adenauer,  5  February  1957;  Soviet  News ,  12  February  1957- 
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Adenauer,  after  denying  that  N.A.T.O.  was  an  aggressive  bloc,  repudiated 
the  idea  of  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  German  governments  and 
reaffirmed  his  desire  for  free  all-German  elections.  ‘Set  free  seventeen 
million  Germans’,  he  wrote  to  Bulganin,  ‘and  you  will  be  rendering  an 
incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  friendly  co-operation  between  our  two 
countries.’  Nor  did  Adenauer  show  himself  to  be  much  concerned  about 
an  improvement  of  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  value  of 
imports  by  the  Federal  Republic  from  the  Soviet  Union  had  risen,  he 
stated,  from  93-1  million  DM  in  1954  to  !85-8  million  DM  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1956,  while,  in  the  same  period  Soviet  imports  from  the 
Federal  Republic  had  risen  in  value  from  52-8  million  DM  to  267-1 
million  DM.  Adenauer  was  more  concerned  about  the  question  of  re¬ 
patriation,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  remind  Bulganin  that  both  the 
west  German  and  the  Red  Cross  calculations  of  the  numbers  involved 
had  proved  during  the  1955  discussions  to  be  much  higher  than  those  of  the 
Soviet  government.1 

Thus,  when,  as  presently  happened,  the  possibility  of  talks  in  Moscow 
was  discussed,  Mr.  Bulganin  had  in  mind  principally  trade  relations  and 
Dr.  Adenauer  the  question  of  repatriation.  The  best  that  the  Federal 
government  could  extract  from  the  Soviet  government  was  that  ‘certain 
practical  questions  arising  affecting  undertakings  to  repatriate  individual 
German  subjects  from  the  Soviet  Union’  would  not  be  precluded  from  the 
discussions.2  The  best  that  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  could  extract  from 
the  Federal  German  government  was  that  trade  relations  and  consular 
rights  should  be  discussed  but  that  agreement  must  be  reached  on  the 
repatriation  issue.3  In  the  depths  which  separated  these  two  viewpoints 
the  negotiations  in  Moscow  foundered.  On  31  July,  when  Mr.  Gromyko 
received  Dr.  Lahr,  the  leader  of  the  German  delegation,4  he  stated  that 
9,626  German  ‘war  criminals’  had  been  repatriated — 6,455  of  them  to  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  rest  to  the  Democratic  Republic.  ‘I  wish  to 
stress  once  again’,  he  added,  ‘that  there  are  no  German  citizens  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  speculations  on  this  score  are  devoid  of  any  foun¬ 
dation.’3  Dr.  Lahr  immediately  flew  back  to  Bonn  to  report  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  a  halt. 

1  Letter  from  Adenauer  to  Bulganin,  27  February  1957;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  1  March 
1957.  The  ambiguity  concerned  missing  civilians  and  not  soldiers  about  whom  Dr.  Adenauer 
was  satisfied. 

2  Note  from  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  to  the  Federal  government,  23  May  1957;  Soviet  News , 
27  May  1957. 

3  Note  from  the  Federal  government  to  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry,  8  June  1957;  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  feitung,  12  June  1957. 

4  The  Soviet  delegation  was  led  by  Mr.  Semyonov,  deputy  foreign  minister.  The  two  leaders 
eventually  had  an  angry  exchange  of  letters.  For  Dr.  Lahr’s  (26  August)  see  ibid.,  4  September 
1957;  for  Mr.  Semyonov’s  (3  September),  see  Soviet  News,  4  September  1957. 

5  Soviet  News,  3  August  1957. 
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Meanwhile,  in  May,  the  German  Federal  government,  indicating  that 
its  agreement  to  trade  negotiations  was  a  concession,  had  once  more 
drawn  the  Soviet  government’s  attention  to  the  question  of  reunification.1 
In  doing  this,  Dr.  Adenauer’s  government  made  it  plain  that  it  had  no 
intention  of  negotiating  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  A  memo¬ 
randum  of  27  July  from  the  East  German  government,  however,  con¬ 
firmed  that  there  was  no  change  of  disposition  in  that  quarter ;  once  again  the 
case  was  set  out  for  negotiations  between  the  two  German  governments 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a  German  confederation.2  The  only  result 
was  an  immediate  reaffirmation  of  western  support  for  Bonn.  In  the 
Berlin  declaration,3  issued  two  days  later,  on  29  July,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  once  again  firmly  associated  themselves 
with  the  Federal  government’s  standpoint.  German  reunification,  they 
maintained,  remained  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  four  grand  alliance 
powers;  it  was  the  prerequisite  of  any  European  security  arrangement, 
and  it  could  be  achieved  only  by  free  all-German  elections.  Reunified 
Germany  must  be  left  a  free  choice  in  international  relations,  though 
guarantees  should  be  given  to  any  country  fearing  the  consequences.  The 
western  powers  stated  that  ‘they  would  not  take  military  advantage  as  a 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces’  in  the  event  of  Germany  joining 
N.A.T.O.,  but  the  existence  of  N.A.T.O.  could  not  be  a  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  reunification  of  Germany  together  with  the  establishment  of  a 
European  security  arrangement  would,  they  concluded,  facilitate  a  com¬ 
prehensive  disarmament  agreement.  This  statement,  reaffirming  fre¬ 
quently  stated  views,  produced  only  an  abusive  reply  from  the  Soviet 
government,4  which  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  Berlin  declaration  was 
to  influence  the  impending  west  German  elections  and  sabotage  the 
negotiations  which  Adenauer  was  said  to  fear  more  than  anything.  By  this 
time,  moreover,  the  whole  issue  had  been  caught  up  in  the  sterile  argu¬ 
ment  whether  it  was  political  tension  which  led  to  the  arms  race  or  the 
arms  race  to  political  tension. 

By  September,  on  the  evidence  of  the  interchanges  on  the  Middle 
East,  disarmament,  and  Germany,  it  appeared  that  east-west  relations 
had  reached  a  phase  of  rigid  deadlock  comparable  in  political  terms  with 
the  strategic  position  arising  from  the  nuclear  stalemate.  Since  major  and 
convincing  concessions  by  either  side  were  as  unlikely  as  ever,  it  seemed 
that  if  there  were  to  be  a  change  it  would  only  be  able  to  proceed  either 
from  some  kind  of  ‘break  through’  or,  of  course,  from  some  revolutionary 
development  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  dependent  areas.  Indeed, 

1  Memorandum  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  20  May  1 957  5  Documents,  1 957 5  PP-  81-92. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  92-97.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  97~99- 

4  Dated  6  August  1957;  ibid.,  pp.  99-105.  The  same  ground  had  already  been  covered 
by  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Bulganin  in  their  correspondence. 
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the  suspicion  that  Hungary  had  impaired  the  Soviet  system  in  eastern 
Europe  and  that  Suez  had  done  the  same  to  the  western  alliance  may  well 
have  continued  as  an  important  contributory  factor  in  the  rigidity  of 
major  east-west  relations  during  this  period. 

European  questions 

The  overriding  reason  for  the  stalemate  which  overtook  great-power 
interchanges  in  1957  was  probably,  as  indicated,  the  fact  that,  in  view  of 
the  events  of  1956,  both  sides  had  been  thrown  back  upon  the  defensive, 
and  that  the  western  powers  in  particular  were  unwilling  to  make  any 
move  which  might  jeopardize  the  restoration  of  solidarity.  Perhaps  also 
the  United  States’  administration,  as  a  result  of  British  and  French  actions 
at  the  time  of  Suez,  found  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  keep  in  step  with 
Bonn.  But  while  there  was  stalemate  at  the  top,  at  a  lower  level  there  were 
a  number  of  points  of  contact  and,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  specific 
issues  about  which  interchanges  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
blocs  continued;  and  in  the  long  run  these  issues  were  important  since  it 
was  always  possible  that  changes  in  one  direction  or  another — for  example, 
in  Polish-German  or  in  Sino-Japanese  relations,  or  in  the  attitude  of 
Jugoslavia — would  create  a  situation  which  the  great  powers  would  be 
compelled  to  take  into  account. 

Among  the  European  questions  three  main  points  stand  out.  First, 
there  were  the  attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union — either  because  of  genuine 
concern  over  the  dangers  created  by  the  establishment  of  American 
bases  in  Europe,  or  (as  the  western  powers  alleged)  as  a  tactical  move  to 
weaken  the  Atlantic  alliance — to  influence  the  policies  of  the  smaller 
countries  of  western  Europe.  Secondly,  in  furtherance  of  the  economic 
policies  announced  at  the  beginning  of  1956  at  the  Twentieth  Party  Con¬ 
gress,  the  communist  countries  sought  to  extend  economic  relations  in 
Europe  between  east  and  west,  perhaps  already  with  a  view  to  offsetting 
the  disadvantages  which  they  saw  arising  from  the  constitution  of  a 
western  European  common  market.  Thirdly,  there  were  localized  issues 
between  neighbouring  countries  on  the  two  sides — issues  such  as  those  of 
the  Polish  western  territories  or  the  relations  between  Greece  and  its 
neighbours — which,  although  closely  connected  with  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  great  powers,  embodied  genuine  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  the  countries  immediately  concerned,  and  could  not  be  postponed 
until  the  great  powers  had  settled  their  differences. 

During  the  early  part  of  1957,  when  the  disruptive  effects  of  the  Suez 
war  were  still  making  themselves  felt,  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  capitalize 
on  the  disarray  within  the  western  alliance  by  playing  upon  the  fears  of 
the  smaller  countries  and  emphasizing  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  by  allowing  their  territory  to  be  used  for  American  military 
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bases.  An  article  in  Pravda ,  commenting  on  recent  American  plans  for  the 
stationing  of  forces  armed  with  guided  missiles  in  foreign  countries,  pointed 
out  that  ‘the  proposed  location  of  the  atomic  groups’  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
Japan,  Alaska  and  western  Europe,  showed  ‘beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt’ 
that  they  were  ‘directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries’.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  continued,  it  was  ‘common 
knowledge’  that  the  United  States  was  ‘far  from  having  a  monopoly  in 
the  sphere  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  even  farther  from  having  a  monopoly 
in  the  sphere  of  long-range  missiles’ ;  in  fact,  ‘it  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  talk  of  an  American  lag’.  If  ‘American  imperialists  were  to  im¬ 
plement  their  plans  for  starting  a  war’,  no  one  should  be  in  doubt  that 
‘blows  struck  by  certain  weapons’  would  be  answered  by  ‘blows  struck  by 
the  same  weapons’,  and  that  the  stationing  of  American  troops  armed 
with  atomic  weapons  in  N.A.T.O.  territories  and  elsewhere  meant  that  the 
countries  concerned  would  find  themselves  in  the  front  line. 

This  warning,  couched  in  general  terms,  was  followed  up  by  more 
specific  warnings  to  particular  countries.2  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Moscow  sought  to  alternate  the  big  stick  with  the  carrot  by  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  good  relations  between  communist  and  non-com¬ 
munist  peoples.  This,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  one  object  of  the 
visit  of  the  Finnish  prime  minister,  Mr.  Fagerholm,  to  Moscow  in  January, 
and  of  the  visit  by  Mr.  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Helsinki  in  June. 
In  spite  of  attacks  in  the  Soviet  press  on  reactionary  circles  in  Finland,3  the 
official  view  as  expressed  in  Pravda  was  that,  ‘by  the  example  of  Soviet- 
Finnish  relations,  the  peoples  see  the  fruitful  results  of  pursuing  the 
principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  of  states  with  different  political 
systems’.4  But  Soviet-Finnish  friendship,  Pravda  continued,  served 
not  only  the  cause  of  peace  in  general,  but  more  particularly  the 
cause  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Baltic  region.  The  latter  was  a  matter 
about  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  long  been  sensitive,  and  the  revolution 
in  armaments  intensified  its  apprehensions  since  the  equipment  of  forces 
with  guided  missiles  which  might  later  be  furnished  with  nuclear  warheads 
was  as  much  a  threat  to  Russia  if  it  took  place  in  Norway  as  if  it  took 
place  in  Germany.  These  considerations  were  evident  in  the  personal 
letters  which  Mr.  Bulganin  addressed  in  March  to  the  Norwegian  and 
Danish  prime  ministers.  In  the  former  he  pointed  out  that  although 

1  Pravda,  23  January  1957. 

2  E.g.  to  Arab  countries  ( Manchester  Guardian,  24 January  1957)  and  to  Greece  (Times,  9  April 
1 957)  - 

3  Military  circles  in  Finland  were  accused  of ‘trying  to  revive  war  propaganda  under  the  guise 
of  concern  for  the  defence  of  their  country’;  Manchester  Guardian,  i  April  1957. 

4  Cf.  Times,  31  January  1957.  Mr.  Khrushchev  also  rubbed  home  the  same  point  during  his 
visit  to  Finland.  ‘The  experience  gained  from  our  relations’,  he  said,  ‘shows  that  the  existence  of 
different  social  systems  does  not  prevent  us  from  being  friends  and  from  practising  co-operation 
with  one  another  without  interference  in  internal  affairs’;  ibid.,  10  June  1957' 
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Norway  clid  not  allow  the  stationing  of  foreign  troops  in  the  country  in 
peace  time,  obligations  under  the  N.A.T.O.  agreement  might  change  the 
situation  overnight  ‘even  against  the  will  of  the  people  and  government 
of  Norway’.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  call  upon  the  Norwegian 
government  ‘to  renounce  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  today  or  tomorrow  , 
it  would  not  hesitate,  ‘in  response  to  aggressive  actions  against  it’,  to  take 
‘the  most  energetic  measures  to  liquidate  immediately  bases  built  for 
aggression’.1  The  tone  of  the  letter  to  Copenhagen  was  similar.  In  spite 
of  the  1952  declaration  that  Danish  territory  would  not  be  used  for 
aggression  against  any  state,  Mr.  Khrushchev  declared,  in  reality  an 
immense  part  of  Danish  territory— Greenland — had  long  been  transformed 
into  military  bases  for  the  United  States  and  is  in  fact  outside  Denmark  s 
control’.2  These  attacks  had,  however,  no  visible  effect,  and  the  two 
Scandinavian  prime  ministers  contented  themselves  with  placatory  re¬ 
plies.  There  was  no  likelihood,  both  insisted,  of  their  being  forced  to 
permit  the  stationing  of  foreign  forces  in  their  countries;  in  any  case 
they  would  never  participate  in  a  policy  with  aggressive  aims  and  they 
would  welcome  disarmament  with  adequate  controls  and  with  it  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Apart  from  such  military  and  strategic  questions,  it  is  evident  also  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist  countries  were  concerned  about  the 
possible  effects  on  east— west  trade  of  the  moves  towards  west  European 
economic  integration  which  were  gathering  force.  Fears  of  the  adverse 
consequences  of  such  developments  found  early  expression  in  Jugoslavia, 
where  it  was  pointed  out  that  any  form  of  ‘economic  unification  which 
would  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new  economic  (and  hence  also  political) 
bloc’  would  run  contrary  to  ‘the  needs  of  broad  international  economic 
co-operation’,  the  benefits  of  which  could  ‘only  be  impaired  by  separatist 
bloc  tendencies’.3  This  point  of  view  appears  to  have  been  shared  in 
Moscow,  for  on  1 6  March  the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  issued  a  statement 
criticizing  the  efforts  of  the  Six  to  create  ‘two  new  exclusive  organisa¬ 
tions’ — namely,  Euratom  and  the  Common  Market — and  proposing 
instead  ‘all-European  co-operation’  in  both  spheres.4  Such  co-operation, 
it  was  argued,  would  be  instrumental  not  only  in  re-establishing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern  of  trade  and  of  scientific  and  technical  exchange,  but 
also  ‘in  overcoming  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  opposing  military 
groups’,  which  the  proposed  Common  Market  and  Euratom  would  merely 
perpetuate. 

Reactions  by  the  western  powers  to  this  initiative  were,  however, 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  27  March  1957.  2  Ibid.,  1  April  1 957* 

3  Cf.  Z.  Jazic,  ‘The  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade  Zone  in  western  Europe’,  Review 
of  International  Affairs,  16  February  1957,  p.  4;  cf.  also  J.  Stanovnik,  ‘Towards  Unity  of  World 
Economy’,  ibid.,  1  May  1957.  4  Documents,  1  957j  PP-  443~5°- 
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largely  hostile.  I  he  Soviet  proposals,  it  was  said,  were  merely  intended  to 
upset  the  painstaking  negotiations  which  were  shortly  to  culminate  in  the 
treaty  of  Rome.1  Since  the  Soviet  government  had  stated  that  its  intention 
was  to  forestall  yet  another  artificial  division  in  Europe,  such  comments 
were  somewhat  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  although  they  may  not 
have  lacked  political  malice,  the  Soviet  proposals  did  not  lack  economic 
logic  either.  The  argument  that  economic  co-operation  would  make  for 
greater  independence  of  the  United  States  was,  the  Soviet  government 
maintained,  less  than  plausible,  since  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  that 
American  firms  had  already  established  a  leading  position  in  the  proposed 
market  area.2  It  also  pointed  out  that  if  Euratom  was  established  in  its 
present  form,  Europe  would  be  exclusively  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  fissionable  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  that  a 
common  market  would  harmonize  national  economic  policies  was  already 
belied  by  the  disruption  which  west  German  monopoly  practices  had 
caused  in  the  existing  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

When  it  contrasted  these  factors  with  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  co-operation  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  offering 
to  make  Soviet  experience  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy  generally 
available,  Moscow  was  certainly  concerned  at  the  potential  strengthening 
of  western  Germany,  and  of  its  ‘militarists  and  revenge-seekers’,  which  the 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  443-50. 

2  In  this  respect  the  following  table  is  of  interest: 

Pattern  of  U.S.  investment  in  Europe 


Total 
investment 
1958 
$  m. 

Increase 

1950-8 

0/ 

/o 

The  Six 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

163 

159 

France 

527 

143 

Germany  . 

574 

164 

Italy 

264 

319 

Netherlands 

225 

168 

Total 

•  G753 

177 

The  Seven 

Austria 

43 

231 

Denmark  . 

52 

63 

Norway  . 

65 

171 

Portugal  . 

31 

94 

Sweden 

119 

105 

Switzerland 

60 

140 

United  Kingdom 

.  2,058 

143 

Total 

2,428 

139 

Source:  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  quoted 
Exchange  Gazette,  26  August  i960,  p.  725. 
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establishment  of  the  Common  Market  seemed  to  imply.  But  there  were 
also  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  was  engaged  on  more  than  a  propaganda 
move.  The  economies  of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  had  become 
less,  not  more,  complementary  during  the  period  of  post-war  expansion, 
and  although  efforts  had  already  been  made  to  dovetail  economic  plan¬ 
ning,1  the  need  for  trade  outside  the  communist  bloc  remained  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  In  the  first  place,  the  raw  material  requirements,  which 
had  grown  with  the  expansion  of  industry,  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  would  increasingly  depend  on  sources  outside  the 
eastern  trading  area.  Secondly,  the  concentration  on  the  development 
of  manufacturing  capacity  to  the  relative  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  on 
heavy  industry  to  the  neglect  of  consumer  goods,  which  had  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  eastern  Europe  as  a  whole  in  the  preceding  years,  meant  that  all 
the  countries  of  the  region  faced  similar  scarcities — which  could  be  most 
readily  relieved  by  imports  from  outside — and  a  similar  problem  of  excess 
capacity  in  the  engineering  sectors.  The  decline  in  the  Soviet  Union’s 
share  of  east  European  trade  since  1953  had  been  compensated  for  by  a 
greater  increase  in  the  trade  with  overseas  countries  than  with  western 
Europe.  But  although  primary-product  countries  offered  an  attractive 
market  for  the  engineering  capacities  of  eastern  Europe — on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  their  purchases  continued  to  expand — the  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  still  offered  the  best  possibility  of  earning 
convertible  currency.  The  convertible  currency  shortage  in  most  east  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  was  acute,  and  in  some  cases  had  suffered  further  by  a 
recent  deterioration  in  terms  of  trade.  For  the  short  term  an  answer  to  the 
trade  problems  of  the  area  had  been  provided  by  the  extra  credits  granted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  19572  to  provide  for  the  importing  of  consumer 
goods  to  check  inflationary  pressure  after  rises  in  consumer  income.  But 
the  long  term  answer  depended  on  production  and  foreign  trade  policy 
being  more  closely  related,  and  on  the  expansion  of  trade.  The  first  of 
these  matters  had  already  received  attention  when  the  communist  coun¬ 
tries  embarked  on  a  policy  of  relaxing  the  previous  rigid  direction  of 
economic  life,3  and  the  second  came  into  prominence  as  negotiations  for 
the  west  European  common  market  advanced.  In  general  it  was  thought 
that  the  effect  of  the  common  market  would  be  to  reduce  sales  openings  for 
non-members,  especially  where  the  common  tariff  to  be  applied  by  the 
Six  exceeded  the  average  of  existing  tariffs.  In  particular,  trade  between 
east  and  west  Germany  which  was  currently  free  of  tariffs,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovak  trade  which  was  more  dependent  on  western  markets  than  that 
of  other  east  European  countries,  would  face  real  difficulties.  In  these 

1  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  243-5. 

2  Cf.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  (Geneva,  1958),  cap.  vi,  pp.  3-5. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  37-43,  for  particulars  of  the  changes  in  the  different  countries. 
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circumstances  there  were  genuine  economic  reasons  for  east  European  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  impending  establishment  of  a  restricted  trade  area, 
and  considerable  efforts  were  made  to  expand  trade  with  the  west. 

Poland,  in  particular,  sought  to  extend  its  contacts.  At  the  end  of 
March  the  Polish  government  through  its  delegate  on  the  Coal  Committee 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  offered  western  financiers  the 
opportunity  of  investing  in  Polish  coal  production.1  At  the  same  time 
a  Polish  mission  was  despatched  to  Washington  to  obtain  agricultural 
surpluses  and  to  negotiate  a  dollar  loan.  But  the  idea  of  providing  a  sub¬ 
vention  for  a  communist  country  was  not  popular  in  the  United  States,2 
and  the  Poles  who  had  gone  to  Washington  in  February,  after  encouraging 
pronouncements  by  Eisenhower  and  Dulles,  with  requests  for  some 
$300  m.  found  themselves  after  more  than  three  months  of  negotiation  with 
products  and  credits  amounting  only  to  approximately  $95  m.3  More 
surprising  was  the  signature  in  September  of  a  payments  agreement 
between  Poland  and  Spain,  although  the  latter  had  neither  diplomatic 
nor  direct  commercial  relations  with  any  of  the  east  European  countries. 
At  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made  to  replace  existing  indirect 
commercial  contacts  by  direct  trade  in  citrus  fruits,  footwear,  iron  ore, 
potash  and  pyrites,  in  exchange  for  coal,  industrial  equipment,  and  steel 
products.4 

In  extending  its  economic  relations  in  this  way,  and  in  particular  in 
accepting  American  economic  aid,  Poland  was  going  some  way  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Jugoslavia  which  had  benefited  economically  from  its 
position  between  east  and  west.  As  a  result  of  the  hardening  of  alignments 
which  followed  the  events  of  1956,  however,  Tito’s  policy  of  balance 
proved  difficult  to  follow  in  1957,  and  opportunities  to  take  up  a  position 
between  the  blocs  were  fewer  than  in  1955-6.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
Belgrade  paid  particular  attention  to  those  that  occurred.  One  was  the 
Rumanian  proposal  in  the  early  autumn  for  a  six-nation  Balkan  conference 
in  Bucharest,  which  Tito  welcomed,  saying  that  it  ‘could  represent  an 
important  step  towards  the  establishment  and  development  of  friendly 
co-operation’.5  But  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion,  not  least  because 
Greek  spokesmen  insisted  that  the  existing  treaty  of  Bled,  which  was  open 
to  any  state,  already  made  ample  provision  for  co-operation,  and  that 

1  Times ,  26  March  1957. 

2  Senator  Knowland  saw  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  ‘communist  Marshall  plan’  which  would 
lead  to  the  United  States  ‘supporting  the  political  and  economic  system  of  international  com¬ 
munism  in  the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain’;  ibid.,  9  April  1957. 

3  This  was  in  the  form  of  an  Export-Import  bank  loan  of  $30  m.  at  4J  per  cent  repayable 
over  20  years  from  1962,  of  which  $13  m.  would  be  required  to  pay  for  transporting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses;  $19  m.  worth  of  agricultural  products  to  be  paid  for  in  Polish  currency;  and  a 
promise  of  $46  m.  in  surplus  wheat  and  cotton  when  Congress  had  passed  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation  (ibid.,  8  June  1957). 

4  Ibid.,  4  September  1957. 


5  Ibid.,  18  September  1957. 
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Greece  as  a  member  of  N.A.T.O.  could  not  become  associated  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Warsaw  pact.1  Faced  with  this  sort  of  difficulty  the  visits  and 
exchanges  between  Jugoslavia  and  non-communist  countries,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  assumed  greater  importance  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  done  and  were  considered  as  part  of  a  policy 
rather  than  as  a  mere  demonstration  of  courtesy.2 

Two  events  in  the  autumn  illustrated  clearly  the  difficulties  which  beset 
Jugoslav  foreign  policy  in  its  relations  with  the  west.  On  io  September, 
in  welcoming  a  Polish  government  delegation  in  Belgrade,  Tito  said  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ‘rights  of  the  Polish  people’,  he  considered  a  ‘Polish 
frontier  on  the  Oder-Neisse  line  the  only  lasting  solution  possible’.3  The 
west  German  government  reacted  immediately.  Hallstein,  state  secretary 
at  the  foreign  ministry,  told  the  Jugoslav  charge  d’affaires  in  Bonn  that 
the  frontier  question  was  of  purely  German-Polish  concern,  and  that 
Tito’s  statement  had  threatened  good  relations.4  But  in  the  final  com¬ 
munique  issued  on  1 6  September  at  the  close  of  Gomulka’s  visit,  Jugo¬ 
slavia  again  came  out  in  full  support  of  Poland  on  this  fundamental  issue. 
The  two  governments  also  agreed  that  ‘German  reunification  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  democratic  state  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  stabilization 
of  world  peace’,  and  that  ‘any  solution  of  the  problem  of  German  reuni¬ 
fication  must  emerge  from  the  fact  that  there  are  two  German  states’.5 
This  view  had  already  been  put  forward  unofficially  on  the  Jugoslav  side,6 
and  it  was  only  consequential  when  on  15  October  Belgrade  officially 
recognized  the  east  German  government.  In  a  statement  published  at  the 
same  time,7  Mr.  Popovic,  the  Jugoslav  foreign  secretary,  said  that  his 
government  was  convinced  that  this  decision  would  contribute  to  the 
easing  of  the  cold  war,  and  that  Belgrade  in  the  spirit  of  its  policy  of  active 
co-existence  desired  to  develop  good  relations  with  both  German  states. 
The  difficulties  contingent  upon  attempting  to  do  so  were,  however,  soon 
apparent.  Bonn  was  immediately  up  in  arms.  Although  diplomatic 
observers  in  Belgrade  had  anticipated  the  announcement  for  some  time, 
and  although  Jugoslavs  only  appointed  a  minister  in  Berlin  while  main¬ 
taining  an  ambassador  in  Bonn,  there  was  an  immediate  outbreak  of 
violent  threats  in  the  west  German  press  urging  retaliatory  measures  with 
suggestions  ranging  from  breaking  off  relations  and  ending  financial 

1  Times ,  16  September  1957. 

2  Following  the  British  foreign  secretary’s  visit  in  the  autumn,  for  example,  it  was  noted 

appreciatively  that  he  was  ‘the  first  prominent  British  statesman  to  come  to  Jugoslavia  since 
Jugoslavia  has  normalized  her  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  east  European 
countries,  and  his  visit  confirms  the  view  that  Britain  does  not  consider  the  improvement  in 
Jugoslav-Soviet  relations  to  threaten  good  Anglo-Jugoslav  relations’.  Cf.  Review  of  International 
Affairs ,  16  September  1957,  p.  12.  3  Times,  n  September  1957. 

4  Ibid.,  12  September  1957.  5  Documents,  1957,  p.  517. 

6  Review  of  International  Affairs,  16  March  1957,  pp.  5-9. 

7  Neues  Deutschland,  16  October  1957. 
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credit  to  boycotting  Jugoslav  goods  and  preventing  German  tourists 
taking  their  holidays  there.  In  the  event  Bonn  decided  to  break  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations,  a  move  which  caused  angry  reactions  in  Belgrade,  where 
west  Germany  was  accused  of  trying  to  interfere  in  Jugoslav  foreign 
policy  by  using  methods  which  recalled  those  of  Hitler.1 

Jugoslavia’s  attitude  to  the  events  in  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
involved  it  in  difficulties  with  Moscow.2  Under  the  auspices  of  United 
Nations’  officials,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  Hungary,  refugees 
who  wished  to  return  were  repatriated  from  Jugoslavia,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  settling  others  elsewhere.  But  the  course  of  events  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  following  the  rising  of  1956,  continued  to  be  a  major  source  of 
controversy  and  bitterness  between  east  and  west  throughout  1957.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Hungarian  government  was  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  refugees— particularly  of  minors — outside  Hungary ;  on  the  other,  some 
members  of  the  United  Nations  were  concerned  about  the  fate  of  Hun¬ 
garians  in  Hungary.  In  January  1957  action  was  taken  on  both  scores. 
The  Hungarian  representative  at  the  United  Nations  asked  the  secretary- 
general  to  circulate  a  memorandum,  calling  on  countries  which  had 
received  Hungarian  citizens  to  enable  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
return  home.  In  particular  it  asked  that  Hungarians  should  be  allowed  to 
hear  information  on  the  internal  situation,  other  than  that  available  on 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Voice  of  America  programmes;  that  Hungarian 
officials  should  be  given  the  same  facilities  in  refugee  camps  as  those  of 
countries  which  were  seeking  emigrants;  and  that  the  employment  of 
Hungarian  refugees  by  foreign  employers  should  in  all  cases  be  on  the  same 
terms  as  that  of  their  own  citizens.3  This  memorandum  met  a  frigid  re¬ 
ception  in  an  Assembly  which,  on  12  December  1956,  had  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  by  55  votes  to  8,  with  13  abstentions,  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Hungarian  government  in  suppressing  the  rising;  and  on  10  January  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  situation.4 
The  committee’s  report  was  published  in  June  1957,  after  testimony  had 
been  heard  from  1 1 1  refugees  in  New  York  and  in  European  centres.5  The 
committee  found  that  the  events  were  ‘a  spontaneous  national  uprising’ 
due  in  the  main  to  long-standing  grievances,  and  left  no  doubt  that  it 
considered  the  repressive  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  Kadar 
government  unjustified.6  At  United  Nations  headquarters,  the  publication 

1  Cf.  Review  of  International  Affairs,  1  November  1957,  p.  17,  for  the  text  of  the  Jugoslav  state¬ 
ment.  2  See  above,  pp.  201-2. 

3  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3504,  17  January  1957. 

4  The  committee  consisted  of  representatives  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia,  and 
Uruguay.  Its  legality  was  challenged  by  Hungary. 

5  A  larger  number  had  offered  to  give  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  a  total  of  180,600  people 
left  Hungary  and  about  7  per  cent  of  these  (approximately  12,500)  went  back. 

6  The  uprising,  the  report  suggested,  was  probably  triggered  off  by  the  news,  on  19  October, 
of  changes  in  Poland,  and  by  disappointment  with  a  speech  of  Gero,  first  secretary  of  the  central 
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of  the  report  produced  strong  reactions,  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  adjourned  its  eleventh  session 
four  months  previously,  should  be  reassembled.  To  do  so  would  under¬ 
line  the  urgency  of  United  Nations  feelings,  but  it  might  have  adverse 
repercussions  on  the  disarmament  talks  in  London,  which  were  reaching 
a  crucial  stage.  Alternatively  the  General  Assembly  could  be  reconvened 
early  in  September,  just  before  the  twelfth  session  was  due  to  start;  or  the 
question  of  Hungary  could  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for  the  twelfth 
session.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  recall  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  early 
hours  of  14  September,  after  four  days  of  debate,  the  Assembly  condemned 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Hungarian  government  for  their  actions  and 
reiterated  its  concern  for  the  ‘continuing  plight  of  the  Hungarian  people’. 
Sixty  nations  voted  in  favour,  ten  against,  and  ten  abstained.1 

The  tragedy  of  Hungary  had  brought  events  there  into  particular 
prominence,  but  probably  the  most  important  issue  in  relations  between 
east  and  west  during  1957  was  the  re-emergence  of  discussion  about  the 
Oder-Neisse  line.  Early  in  December  1956  the  news  that  the  Polish 
church  had  appointed  five  vicars-general  in  the  western  provinces  re¬ 
opened  discussion  in  Bonn  as  to  the  future  of  these  territories.2  The 
Federal  German  government  immediately  pressed  for  their  withdrawal, 
and  sought  assurances  from  the  Vatican,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
Reich  concordat,  that  bishops  could  not  be  appointed  in  German  dioceses 
without  reference  to  the  government.  It  was  believed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  appointments  indicated  papal  recognition  of  the  status  quo  and  even 
a  moral  guarantee  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line ;  while  elsewhere  it  was  asserted 
that  the  appointments  were  an  interim  administrative  measure  and 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  accommodation  reached  between  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  and  the  Polish  United  Workers’  Party,  since  Mr.  Gomulka  had 
become  its  first  secretary. 

committee  of  the  Hungarian  Workers’  party,  on  23  October.  According  to  the  report,  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  had  demanded  some  changes  in  economic  arrangements,  and  the  restitution  of  certain 
Hungarian  nationalist  symbols  and  celebrations.  Thereafter,  it  would  appear  that  ‘Mr.  Nagy 
himself,  like  the  country  at  large,  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  pace  of  developments’,  and 
that  ‘the  real  power  in  Hungary  lay  with  the  revolutionary  and  workers’  councils’.  The  report 
said  that  at  no  time  was  any  proposal  made  for  the  return  to  the  pre-war  economic  or  political 
set  up ;  and  that  ‘it  would  appear  that  certain  broadcasts  by  Radio  Free  Europe  helped  to  create 
an  impression  that  support  might  be  forthcoming  for  the  Hungarians’.  The  committee  felt  that 
‘in  such  circumstances  the  greatest  restraint  and  circumspection  are  called  for  in  international 
broadcasting’.  Cf.  Times,  21  June  1957. 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3658  and  Add.  1.  Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen,  who  had  deprecated  the  condemnation  and 
wanted  a  more  ‘conciliatory’  approach,  abstained,  together  with  Egypt  and  Finland.  Ceylon’s 
delegate  had  signed  the  unanimous  report  but  was  later  instructed  to  abstain.  South  Africa  was 
absent. 

2  Times,  6  December  1956.  It  is  significant  that  the  Vatican  Directory  for  1958  referred  to  the 
dioceses  in  the  western  territories  for  the  first  time  by  their  Polish  instead  of  by  their  German 
names. 
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The  circumstances  at  the  time  made  any  discussion  of  the  frontier 
question  particularly  difficult.  In  Poland,  one  consequence  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  forces  stationed  in  the  country 
was  increased  sensitivity  about  the  security  of  the  western  provinces.1 
In  western  Germany,  where  an  election  was  due  in  September  1957,  the 
main  parties  were  unwilling  to  make  any  clear  statement  about  German 
claims.  In  eastern  Germany,  which  had  recognized  the  finality  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  frontier,  the  government  was  somewhat  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  current  more  liberal  trend  of  Poland’s  internal  policy.  Even 
an  attempt,  at  the  end  of  December  1956,  by  von  Brentano  to  clarify  the 
situation  had  little  positive  effect,  though  it  marked  an  advance  in  west 
German  official  thinking.  The  solution  of  Polish-German  questions,  von 
Brentano  said,  was  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace  in  Europe,  and  he  went 
on  to  state  that  the  Federal  Republic  was  prepared  for  sacrifice  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  Poland  in  exchange  for  reunification.2  But  the  weakness  of 
the  west  German  foreign  minister’s  remarks  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  diplo¬ 
matic  action  was  foreseen  until  German  reunification  had  been  achieved, 
whereas  Warsaw,  alarmed  by  the  recrudescence  of  emigre  propaganda 
in  the  Federal  Republic,  hoped  for  early  reassurances  about  the  future. 
In  general  the  policy  of  the  west  European  governments  was  to  prevari¬ 
cate,3  but  the  British  opposition  leader,  Gaitskell,  speaking  in  Berlin  on  18 
March,  had  said  that  a  settlement  in  Europe  would  mean  a  settlement  of 
the  Polish-German  frontier  and  expressed  his  hope  that,  if  agreement  on 
the  Oder-Neisse  line  was  necessary  for  reunification,  west  Germany 
would  be  ready  to  accept  it.  Nevertheless  by  April  1957  it  was  clear  that 
the  German  Refugee  party  at  least  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  frontiers  out  of  the  election,  and  other  spokesmen  in  the 
Federal  Republic  did  little  to  counteract  their  revisionist  propaganda. 

Thus  when  Polish  party  and  government  delegations  visited  east  Berlin 
in  June  the  subject  again  caught  the  headlines.  This  visit,  which  was  given 
little  attention  in  the  west  European  press  and  which  ‘west  German 
politicians  and  the  west  German  press  have  been  trying  hard  to  play  down’, 
was  described  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  the  east  German  government’s 
‘most  spectacular  diplomatic  coup  for  several  years’.4  The  visit  was 
significant  because  it  marked  the  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries 
following  the  events  of  the  preceding  October,  a  reconciliation  due  in 
part  to  economic  necessity,  and  in  part  to  western  and  especially  west 
German  policy  towards  Poland.  The  breakdown  in  economic  co-operation 

1  In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence  in  Moscow,  on  4  February  1 957’  the  Polish  ambassador 
said  that  the  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  guarantee  of  the  country’s  security 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  frontier  on  the  Odra  and  the  Nyssa;  Soviet  News,  7  February  1957. 

2  Times,  28  December  1956. 

3  This  policy  was  condemned  by  Cyrankiewicz  at  the  opening  of  the  Sejm;  Le  Monde,  28 

February  1957.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  19  June  1957. 
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during  the  previous  winter  had  had  serious  consequences  for  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  economic  agreement  on  coal  and  technical  assistance,  which 
was  now  signed,  and  which  included  a  $100  m.  credit  from  eastern 
Germany  to  Poland,  was  in  the  interest  of  both.  There  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  during  the  preceding  nine  months,  Poland  had  hoped  that 
the  western  powers  would  offer  it  something  more  substantial  than 
sympathy.  The  small  scale  of  the  American  loan1  and  the  continuing 
refusal  of  western  Germany  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  or  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  territorial  claims  had  indicated  the  limitation  of  any  such  hopes. 
In  these  circumstances  Gomulka’s  government  accepted  the  logic  of  the 
situation  and  made  its  peace  with  Ulbricht.  In  the  declaration  on  foreign 
policy  issued  at  the  close  of  the  visit,2  Poland  identified  itself  with  the 
east  German  position  on  German  reunification,  and  Gomulka  again 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  phased  disarmament  in  central  Europe. 
Poland  remained  interested  ‘in  a  normalisation  of  relations  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic’,  but  Gomulka  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
Federal  German  rearmament  and  of  Federal  German  participation  in  the 
common  market  and  in  the  European  atomic  community.  Finally  he 
restated  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Warsaw  pact  and  in  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  Oder— Neisse  line.  All  in  all,  Gomulka’s  remarks  provided 
little  comfort  for  those  somewhat  ingenuous  people  in  Bonn  and  elsewhere 
who  believed  that  Poland  could  be  helped  to  ‘complete  democratic 
freedom’  and  then  be  induced  to  revise  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier.3 

The  agreements  reached  in  Berlin  came  as  a  disagreeable  surprise  to 
Bonn  and  gave  rise,  momentarily  at  least,  to  reflection  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  line  of  policy  hitherto  pursued  towards  Warsaw.  A  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  promptly  announced  that  the  question  of  relations 
between  west  Germany  and  Poland  was  being  ‘most  carefully’  studied; 
and  two  small  indications  of  a  slight  softening  in  Bonn’s  hitherto  rigid 
attitude  were  provided.  The  residence  permit  of  the  Bonn  correspondent 
of  Trybuna  Ludu,  which  had  been  cancelled  from  30  June,  was  renewed, 
and  a  second  official  was  sent  to  the  American  embassy  in  Warsaw  to  deal 
with  visa  applications  for  the  Federal  Republic.  But  if  this  indicated 
unwillingness  to  let  the  east  German  government  monopolize  German- 
Polish  relations,  the  weeks  went  by  with  little  sign  of  further  official 
interest  in  Bonn.  West  German  business  circles,  it  is  true,  continued  to 
advocate  the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and 
to  suggest  some  form  of  trade  mission  with  diplomatic  status.  But  these 
suggestions  were  received  coolly  in  Warsaw  where  it  was  said  that  not 
‘even  the  best  ersatz  in  the  field  of  relations  between  Poland  and  the 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  327.  2  Neues  Deutschland,  21  June  1957. 

3  For  these  hopes,  which  were  very  prevalent  at  the  time,  cf.  Cahiers  Pologne-Allemagne,  no. 
7  (i960),  p.  68. 
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Federal  Republic  could  be  a  useful  substitute’.1  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  west  Germans  almost  always  raised  the  frontier  issue  as  a  stumbling- 
block  for  resuming  diplomatic  relations,  although  west  Germany  had  no 
common  frontier  with  Poland  and  Poland  could  not  recognize  the  prior 
right  of  Bonn  to  speak  for  a  non-existent  all-German  government. 

The  Jugoslav  recognition  of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  on  16  September2 
strengthened  Gomulka’s  hand.  Five  days  later,  referring  specifically  to  the 
joint  Jugoslav-Polish  statement,  he  said  that  if  the  frontier  were  threatened 
there  was  no  alternative  but  war.  If  Adenauer  spoke  of  the  revision  of  the 
western  frontier  and  at  the  same  time  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  revise 
the  frontier  by  force,  Poland  had  the  right  to  ask  how  else  he  intended  to 
do  it.3  Nevertheless  in  a  television  interview  following  his  re-election 
Adenauer  was  content  to  repeat  that  west  Germany  would  never  resort 
to  war  to  recover  the  Polish  western  territories,  but  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  Upper  Silesia  would  be  a  part  of  the  European  coal  and 
steel  community.4  The  reply  to  this  ambivalent  remark  was  delivered  by 
the  Polish  foreign  minister,  Adam  Rapacki.  Speaking  at  the  United 
Nations,  Rapacki  said  that,  while  his  country  welcomed  any  improvement 
in  relations  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  blocs,  he  must  reaffirm 
that  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  was 

final,  inviolable,  and  not  open  to  bargaining.  Any  statesman  with  a  sense  of 
realities  surely  realizes  that.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  diplomats  of  the 
countries  which  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Poland  to  draw  the 
proper  conclusions.5 

On  that  authoritative  note  exchanges  on  the  topic  ceased  for  the  time 
being. 

Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Compared  with  Europe,  the  situation  in  Asia  during  1957  was  largely 
uneventful.  Tension  in  the  Far  East  eased  considerably,  by  and  large 
because  China’s  activities  which  determined  to  a  great  extent  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  Asia  appeared  less  threatening  than  at  any  time  since  1949.  By 
professing  a  policy  of  peaceful  expansion,  evidence  of  which  had  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1954  with  the  enunciation  of  the  five  principles  of  co-existence,6 
and  again  during  the  following  year  at  Bandung,7  Peking  increased  its 
political  and  economic  influence  throughout  South  East  Asia.  This  policy 
was  so  successful  that  on  15  July  1957  Chang  Han  Fu  was  able  to  tell 
the  National  Peoples’  Congress  in  Peking  that  his  government  had 

1  Cf.  Klemens  Keplicz,  ‘Poland  and  the  Two  (ter  many  s' ,  in  New  Statesman,  3  August  1 957* 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  328.  3  Le  Monde,  26  September  1957. 

4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  23  September  1 957- 

s  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  697th  meeting,  p.  237,  §.  135. 

6  Survey,  1954,  pp-  60-62,  244-6.  7  Ibid.,  1955-56,  pp.  59-63. 
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‘established  diplomatic  relations  with  twenty-seven  countries,  and  semi- 
diplomatic  relations  with  two  other  countries.  It  has  built  trade  relations 
with  sixty-eight  countries  and  areas  and  friendly  contacts  with  a  hundred 
and  one  countries  and  areas.’1 

Chinese  economic  assistance  to  its  neighbours  was  to  a  certain  extent 
limited  by  the  decline  in  Soviet  aid  to  China,  but  after  June  1957  China 
probably  found  compensation  in  the  potentially  expanding  markets  in  the 
western  world.  Trade  agreements  and  loans  of  cash  were  a  favourite 
method  of  countering  American  influence  in  Asia  and  the  Chinese  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  negotiating  arrangements  with  Nepal  and  Ceylon.  Nepal 
received  a  cash  gift,  and  in  December  1956  Ceylon  signed  an  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  rice  and  rubber.  After  Sinhalese  complaints  about  the 
non-delivery  of  Chinese  goods  to  a  value  of  about  £10  million,2  another 
five  year  agreement  was  signed  on  19  September,  whereby  Ceylon  would 
sell  at  least  30,000  tons  of  rubber  to  China  and  buy  200,000  tons  of  rice. 
Ten  days  later,  on  30  September,  China  offered  to  set  up  a  textile  factory 
in  Ceylon,  worth  some  £5-25  million,  as  a  gift  to  the  Sinhalese  govern¬ 
ment.3  This  offer,  together  with  an  earlier  offer  of  about  £1,050  million 
over  a  five  year  period,  to  finance  the  completion  of  a  rubber  replanting 
scheme,  made  China  the  biggest  donor  of  economic  aid  to  Ceylon  after  the 
United  States.  Chinese  exports  to  South  East  Asia  also  increased  in  1957 — 
in  Malaya,  for  example,  exports  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  rose  by 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

China’s  political  relations  with  bordering  territories,  in  particular  with 
India  and  Burma,  were  somewhat  troubled  by  the  long  existing  but  until 
then  latent  contradiction  between  China’s  territorial  claims,  based  on 
former  imperial  frontiers,  and  those  of  her  neighbours.  The  border 
question  with  India  which  Delhi  believed  to  have  been  settled  in  1954  by 
Chinese  acceptance  of  the  frontier  as  it  stood,4  continued  to  cause  irri¬ 
tation  on  account  of  violations  by  nationals  of  both  countries.  In  July 
1954,  China  complained  to  the  Indian  government  that  Indian  troops  had 
intruded  into  Tibet  at  Wu-Je  (Indian  Barahoti).  The  Indian  government 
denied  this  and  claimed  that  in  fact  Tibetan  officials  had  crossed  into  India. 
This  happened  again  in  1955  and  1956,  and  from  the  Chinese  notes  of  8  June 
and  26  July  19565  it  became  clear  that  far  from  some  geographical  con¬ 
fusion  having  arisen,  as  the  Indian  government  had  previously  suggested, 
the  Chinese  claimed  that  the  border  ran  south  of  the  line  Indians  had  held 
to  be  the  traditional  frontier.  The  Indian  government  complained  to 
China  without  getting  an  answer.  There  were  about  three  further  oc¬ 
casions  in  September  1956  when  Chinese  troops  were  found  on  the  Indian 

1  For  the  text  of  the  speech  cf.  N.C.N.A.,  16  July  1957. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  264.  3  Times,  1  October  1957. 

4  Survey,  1954,  pp.  244-7,  an(l  Indian  Views  of  Sino-Indian  Relations  (Berkeley,  1956),  pp.  27  sqq. 

5  India-China,  1954-59,  pp.  13  sqq. 
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side  of  the  Shipki  La  pass,  specified  as  a  border  pass  in  the  1954  Sino- 
Indian  agreement.  At  about  this  time  the  Chinese  also  began  to  build  a 
road  from  Tibet  to  Sinkiang.  The  Indian  government  did  not  become 
aware  until  the  autumn  of  1958  that  part  of  this  road  crossed  eastern 
Ladakh. 

In  1956  Chou  En-lai  visited  India  and  in  the  course  of  talks  held  with 
Nehru  declared,  according  to  Nehru,  that  the  Chinese  government  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  MacMahon  line  as  the  frontier  line  between  China 
and  India  and  Burma,  ‘although  they  considered  it  unfair,  because  it  was 
an  accomplished  fact  and  because  of  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  China  and  the  countries  concerned.  .  .V  Chou  and  Nehru  ap¬ 
parently  agreed  that  the  minor  border  problems  should  be  settled  by 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  on  the  basis  of  established  practice 
and  custom  as  well  as  of  watersheds.  Inconclusive  discussions  were  held 
on  the  ownership  of  Wu-Je/Barahoti  while  both  sides  agreed  not  to  send 
troops  to  the  area,  and  1957  passed  without  incident. 

The  frontier  situation  in  Burma  was  somewhat  different.1 2  Since  the 
days  of  the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Chinese  have 
at  different  times  pressed  southwards  and  westwards  into  Burma;  hence 
there  has  been  no  traditional  sphere  of  influence  defined  by  the  mountain 
watershed  as  in  the  case  of  India.  In  the  border  areas  the  hill  peoples  are 
neither  Burmese  nor  Chinese  and  have  at  different  times  owed  allegiance  to 
both.  With  the  British  occupation  of  Upper  Burma  in  1885  and  the 
following  years,  attempts  were  made  to  define  a  frontier  both  in  the 
Kachin  Hills  and  the  Wa  State.  In  the  case  of  the  Kachin  area  this  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  drawing  by  the  British,  in  1914,  of  the  so-called  MacMahon 
line,  which  followed  the  watershed,  while  in  the  Wa  State  a  commission  of 
five — two  appointed  by  the  British,  two  by  the  Chinese,  with  a  neutral 
(Swiss)  chairman — set  up  in  1935,  defined  the  frontier  as  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  traditional  boundary  claimed  by  the  Chinese,  which  was  the  Sal¬ 
ween  River.  The  commission,  however,  awarded  mining  rights  west  of 
the  frontier  to  the  Chinese.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  two  notes,  a 
British  and  a  Chinese,  in  1941,  and  the  later  communist  attempt  to 
re-open  the  question  rested  on  the  claim  that  agreements  made  between  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  and  the  British  did  not  bind  the  Chinese 
communist  government  and  the  Burmese.  There  was  a  third  area  under 
dispute  after  the  war,  the  Namwan  Assigned  Tract,  a  small  triangle  of 
land  which  juts  into  Burma  about  forty  miles  south  of  Bhamo.  The  British 
had  acquired  this  on  perpetual  lease  in  order  to  build  the  main  north-south 
road  in  the  area  across  it.  In  1948  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  had 

1  Ibid.,  letter  from  Nehru  to  Chou,  14  December  1958. 

2  For  a  useful  discussion  of  the  background  to  the  dispute  over  the  Burma-China  frontier  see 
H.  Tinker,  ‘Burma’s  Northeast  Borderland  Problems’,  Pacific  Affairs,  December  1956,  pp.  324-46. 
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refused  to  accept  the  annual  rent  from  the  Burmese,1  and  Peking  had 
subsequently  done  likewise. 

Discussions  between  the  two  governments  began  after  a  clash  between 
Burmese  and  Chinese  troops  in  the  northern  Wa  State  in  November 
1955.  The  Chinese  refused  to  accept  the  1941  frontier  line,  and  in  July 
1956  and  in  the  following  months  reports  appeared  in  the  press  of  large- 
scale  incursions  by  Chinese  troops.2  The  premier,  U  Ba  Swe,  stated  that 
the  reports  were  greatly  exaggerated,3  and  on  7  August  announced  that 
the  Chinese  had  been  asked  to  withdraw,  and  that  negotiations  were 
taking  place.  These  continued  during  the  next  few  months  in  spite  of 
other  reports  of  incursions,  and  on  2  October  U  Ba  Swe  announced  that 
the  Chinese  had  accepted  ‘in  principle’  the  1941  line  in  the  Wa  State  J 
and  that  the  troops  in  the  north  had  already  withdrawn.  It  was  in  the 
correspondence  negotiating  this  withdrawal  that  Chou  En-lai  put  forward 
the  Chinese  claim  to  the  three  Kachin  villages  of  Hpimaw,  Kangfang,  and 
Gawlum,5  which  were  said  to  have  been  Chinese  until  they  were  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1913.  These  villages  are  all  within  two  to  five  miles  of  the 
traditional  frontier.  Hpimaw,  however,  includes  the  lowest  pass  over  the 
mountains  in  the  area  and  is  the  only  one  open  in  the  winter.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  government,  while  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Chinese  had  some 
claim  to  these  villages,  was  alarmed  by  Chou’s  allegation  that  Burmese 
troops  had  moved  into  ‘a  large  area  in  the  northern  undetermined  section 
of  the  Burma-China  border’,6  and  denied  that  they  had  advanced  into  any 
area  which  had  not  been  administered  by  the  British  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  power. 

On  October  22  the  former  Burmese  premier  U  Nu  left  for  Peking  at 
the  invitation  of  Chou  En-lai.  The  Chinese  stated  that  they  would  accept 
the  1941  line  in  the  Wa  State  and  the  traditional  watershed  frontier  in  the 
north,  except  for  the  three  villages;7  the  Burmese  delegation  understood 
in  addition  that  the  Chinese  would  be  prepared  to  cede  the  Namwan 
Assigned  Tract  to  Burma  in  return  for  the  three  Kachin  villages.  The 
Burmese  government,  however,  could  not  at  that  time  secure  the  assent 
of  the  head  of  the  Kachin  State  to  this  agreement.  When  Chou  En-lai 
visited  Burma  in  the  course  of  his  Asian  tour  in  December  1956  the  border 
was  again  discussed  but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  In  January  1957, 
however,  the  Kachin  leaders  agreed  reluctantly  to  the  transfer  of  Hpimaw, 
Kangfang,  and  Gawlum,8  and  in  February  1957  U  Ba  Swe  wrote  to  the 
Chinese  premier  referring  to  the  understanding  that  China  would  accept 

1  Cf.  U  Nu’s  speech  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  28  April  i960;  Burma  Weekly  Bulletin, 
5  May  i960.  2  The  Nation  (Rangoon),  31  July  1956. 

s  Daily  Telegraph,  1  August  1956.  4  Times,  3  October  1956. 

5  See  U  Nu’s  speech  moving  the  resolution  for  the  ratification  of  the  Sino-Burmese  border 
agreement,  28  April  i960,  in  the  Burma  Weekly  Bulletin,  5  May  i960. 

6  ibid.  7  Ibid.  8  N.C.N.A.,  31  January  1957. 
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these  villages  and  a  surrounding  area  of  56  square  miles  in  return  for  the 
Namwan  Assigned  Tract. 

Following  this  letter  talks  began  in  Kunming  on  29  March  1957  be¬ 
tween  Chou  En-lai  and  U  Nu,  who  had  succeeded  U  Ba  Swe  as  premier. 
It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  Chou  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposal  made  in  U  Ba  Swe’s  letter.  Instead  he  stated  that  the  Chinese 
government  was  prepared  only  to  relinquish  the  Namwan  Assigned 
Tract  in  exchange  for  some  other  territory,  and  suggested  an  area  in  the 
Wa  State  west  of  the  1941  line.1  He  added  that  China  would  be  willing 
to  surrender  its  right  under  the  1941  agreement  to  participate  in  mining 
operations  west  of  this  line.  It  was  agreed  that  a  joint  border  commission 
should  go  into  the  problems.  In  July  1957  the  Chinese  embodied  their 
proposals  in  a  letter  accompanied  by  three  maps  from  which  it  was  clear 
that,  although  they  accepted  the  traditional  watershed  frontier,  they 
claimed  186  square  miles  around  the  three  Kachin  villages  and  86  square 
miles  west  of  the  1941  line  in  the  Wa  State.  The  Burmese  refused  to 
accept  these  proposals,  and  asked  the  Chinese  to  reconsider  that  put  for¬ 
ward  by  U  Ba  Swe  in  February  1957.  Chou  En-lai  replied  that  it  was 
clear  that  the  problem  could  not  be  solved  quickly  and  suggested  again 
that  the  specific  points  at  issue  should  be  turned  over  to  a  joint 
commission. 

In  December  1957  the  Burmese  deputy  premiers,  U  Ba  Swe  and  U 
Kyaw  Nyein,  paid  a  good-will  visit  to  Peking  and  discussed  the  boundary 
problem  informally  with  Chou  En-lai.  They  told  the  Chinese  premier 
that,  if  China  accepted  the  three  Kachin  villages  in  exchange  for  the 
Namwan  Tract,  this  would  solve  the  problem,  but  Chou  En-lai  replied 
that  as  both  these  areas  were  Chinese  it  was  not  possible  for  one  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  other.  He  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  watershed 
principle  for  the  frontier  in  the  far  north,  and  again  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  boundary  commission  to  settle  these  problems.2 

Peking’s  peaceful  if  somewhat  determined  policy  in  Asia  was  sufficiently 
successful  in  1957  to  cause  Mr.  Dulles  to  reassert  the  official  American 
position  on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  first  major  policy  statements 
on  China  for  several  years.  At  Canberra,  on  12  March,  at  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  S.E.A.T.O.  council  he  said  that  the  United  States  adhered 
‘steadfastly  to  the  three  main  aspects  of  its  China  policy,  which  is  to 

1  U  Nu  in  Burma  Weekly  Bulletin,  5  May  i960,  p.  4. 

2  In  February  1958  the  foreign  affairs  subcommittee  of  the  Burmese  cabinet  decided  after 
much  deliberation  that  the  watershed  principle  must  be  followed  in  the  north,  and  the  three 
Kachin  villages  should  be  handed  over  to  China  and  in  addition  an  area  of  56  square  miles  as 
proposed  in  February  1957  (not  186  as  the  Chinese  desired)  and  that  it  should  be  suggested  that 
if  China  found  difficulty  in  ceding  the  Namwan  Tract  the  existing  lease  should  be  continued. 

Chou  En-lai  replied  to  this  in  a  letter  dated  30  July  1958  in  which  he  adhered  in  essence  to  the 
proposals  put  before  U  Ba  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Nyein  in  December  1957.  No  further  attempts  were 
made  to  reach  a  settlement  until  June  1959. 
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recognize  the  Republic  of  China;  not  to  recognize  the  so-called  People’s 
Republic  of  China;  and  to  oppose  the  seating  of  this  People’s  Republic  in 
the  United  Nations  as  the  accredited  representative  of  what  the  Charter 
calls  the  Republic  of  China’.1  By  this  time,  however,  criticism  of  this 
policy  was  being  voiced  both  by  certain  sectors  of  United  States  opinion 
and  among  members  of  the  western  alliance,  particularly  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  already  recognized  Peking.  Moreover,  although  the 
State  Department  had  on  24  September  been  successful  in  postponing 
for  another  year  the  debate  on  Peking’s  claim  to  replace  the  Nationalist 
delegation  in  the  United  Nations,2  it  was  encountering  considerable 
difficulties  in  its  relations  with  Formosa,  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
several  of  its  allies  from  following  the  United  Kingdom’s  lead  in  abolishing 
the  special  list  for  China  trade. 

The  weakness  of  American  policy  over  Formosa  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
while  it  maintained  that  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  administration  was  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  rightful  government  of  China,  it  made  no  provision  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  implications  of  this  theory.  In  particular,  with  the  signing  of  the 
mutual  defence  treaty  in  December  1954,  the  Formosan  government  had 
given  a  written  guarantee  that  it  would  not  attempt  to  invade  the  Chinese 
mainland,  without  first  obtaining  American  agreement,3  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  period  it  had  become  increasingly  obvious  that  Washington 
would  never  agree  to  such  a  move.4  The  State  Department,  however, 
had  failed  to  adjust  its  theoretical  policy  to  meet  this  situation  or,  as  many 
critics  were  advocating,  to  undertake  a  reappraisal  of  the  American 
position.5  According  to  one  widely  held  view,  known  as  the  ‘two  Chinas’ 
policy,  the  United  States  should  try  to  obtain  a  political  settlement  which 
would  include  both  China  and  Formosa.  This  might  provide  for  Formosa 
to  have  a  special  status,  and,  under  the  trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  be  recognized  as  an  autonomous  demilitarized  and  neutralized  state 
with  its  own  seat  in  the  United  Nations.6  The  Nationalist  ambassador 
in  Washington,  commenting  on  this  development,  remarked  on  8  June 
1957  that  there  was  ‘an  increasing  trend  among  some  American  public 
opinion  to  seek  some  sort  of  a  compromise  with  Red  China  and  appease¬ 
ment  of  its  aims’. 

These  suggestions  drew  added  strength  from  the  anti-American  riots  in 
Formosa,  on  24  May  1957,  during  which  the  American  embassy  and  in¬ 
formation  centre  in  Taipeh  were  sacked.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  riots 
was  the  acquittal,  by  a  court  martial,  of  an  American  master-sergeant 

1  Cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  36,  p.  531. 

2  General  Assembly,  Official  Records-.  686th  meeting;  the  voting  was  47  in  favour,  27  against,  7 

abstentions.  3  U.S.  Documents,  1954,  p.  363.  4  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  192. 

5  Cf.  Mr.  Dean  Acheson’s  comments,  in  N.Y.  Times,  29  September  1957. 

6  Cf.  Sunday  Times,  2  June  1957;  Walter  Lippman  in  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  10  June  1957;  and 
N.Y.  Times,  2  June  1957. 
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accused  ol  fatally  shooting  a  Chinese.  Behind  this  incident,  however, 
was  a  more  general  resentment — all  the  stronger  because  it  was  now  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  United  States  would  never  support  a  Nationalist  attack  on 
the  mainland — at  the  presence  on  the  island  of  some  10,000  American 
troops.  Nor  had  the  agreement  concluded  on  7  May,  to  place  Matador 
tactical  missiles  on  Formosa,  helped  to  improve  matters.  Its  result  was  to 
provoke  the  accusation  from  Peking  that  Washington  was  trying  to  turn 
Taiwan  into  ‘a  United  States  dependency  and  a  base  for  atomic 
war’.1 

For  some  time  the  United  States  and  its  allies  had  disagreed  over  the 
question  of  trade  with  China,  but  until  1957  the  State  Department  had 
succeeded  in  enforcing  compliance  with  a  restricted  list  of  tradable  goods. 
In  April  and  May,  however,  meetings  were  held  in  Paris  between  the 
fifteen  member-nations  of  the  China  Co-ordinating  Group2  to  discuss  the 
possible  relaxation  of  the  China  list.  On  6  May  the  United  States  while 
maintaining  its  own  total  embargo  published  proposals  to  abolish  the 
special  China  list.  These  provided  for  the  decontrol  of  157  out  of  the  207 
items,  the  transfer  of  the  other  50  items  to  a  list  for  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a 
whole,  and  provision  for  the  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions  on 
any  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  which  might  be  re¬ 
directed  to  China.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  ‘exceptions  procedure’, 
whereby  articles  normally  embargoed  could  on  occasion  be  freed,  should 
not  be  invoked  without  consultation  between  the  members  of  the  China 
committee,  and  then  only  if  the  benefit  to  the  exporting  country  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  gained  by  China.3  But  the  United  Kingdom  refused  to 
accept  these  proposals,  and  on  30  May  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  United  Kingdom  strategic  controls  on 
exports  to  China  were  to  be  brought  into  line  with  the  controls  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.4  The  State  Department  immediately  expressed  its  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  United  Kingdom’s  decision,  and  announced  that  ‘no  change 
in  its  policy  of  total  embargo  on  trade  with  communist  China’5  was 
contemplated.  But  other  members  of  the  China  committee  soon  followed 
the  United  Kingdom’s  lead — Norway  on  2  June,  Denmark  on  4  June, 
Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands  on  14  June,  the  German 
Federal  Republic  on  19  June,  and  France  on  20  June — and  thereafter  even 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  statement  of  30  May,  upheld  the  policy 
of  total  embargo  with  less  assurance.  In  his  press  conference  on  10  April 
President  Eisenhower  sympathized  with  the  Japanese  desire  to  trade  with 

1  Documents,  1957,  p.  1 1 3. 

2  The  group  comprised  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the  German 

Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  United 
Kingdom,  Greece  and  Turkey.  Cf.  Staff  Papers  presented  to  the  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  policy, 
February  1954,  pp.  440-52.  3  Documents,  1957,  p-  428.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  428-30. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  430-1. 
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China,1  and  again  on  5  June  he  supported  Japan,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  his  view  ‘trade,  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  stopped  ,  and  that  he 
did  not  ‘see  as  much  advantage  in  maintaining  the  differential  as  some 
people’,  although  he  did  not  advocate  its  complete  elimination.2 *  W  hat¬ 
ever  the  reason,  the  Japanese  request  must  have  received  some  official 
sympathy  in  Washington,  for  on  16  July,  shortly  after  M.  Kishi  s  return 
from  his  American  visit,  his  government  announced  that  it  too  would 
follow  the  United  Kingdom  decision  of  30  May. 

There  were  other  indications  that  the  State  Department  was  beginning 
to  relax  its  position.  For  example,  the  number  of  exceptions  to  the  no 
contact  policy’  between  Americans  and  China  continued  to  increase.  For 
months  Mr.  Dulles  had  been  pressed  to  grant  passports  to  American 
journalists  for  travel  in  China,  and  although  he  had  repeatedly  refused  to 
do  so,  at  a  press  conference  on  14  May  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
Chinese  communist  authorities  showed  respect  for  American  citizens  and 
treated  them  decently,  we  would  certainly  take  a  new  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion’^  Finally,  on  22  August,  he  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  granting 
passports  to  a  limited  number  of  journalists  which  would  be  valid  for 
seven  months  from  his  announcement.  This  did  not,  he  said,  in  any  way 
alter  basic  American  policy  towards  China,  and  Chinese  journalists  would 
not  be  granted  similar  privileges.4  But  Peking  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  conditions,  and  in  fact  no  news  correspondents  were  admitted  within 
the  seven  month  period.  Other  exceptions  were,  however,  made,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  State  Department  agreed  that  Chinese  athletes  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the  i960  winter  Olympic  Games, 
and  that  an  American  lawyer  might  visit  China  to  look  for  evidence  in  a 
pending  sedition  case. 

If  the  United  States  was  reluctant  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
Peking  regime,  it  nevertheless  took  care  to  maintain  striking  forces  directed 
against  it.  This  deterrent  rested  largely  upon  the  defensive  alliances  of 
S.E.A.T.O.  and  the  Anzus  Pact,  and  on  American  military  bases  located 
for  the  most  part  outside  the  pact  areas.  That  S.E.A.T.O.  had  no  military 
forces  of  its  own  provoked  much  criticism  in  Asia  and  the  United  States, 
and  although  Mr.  Dulles  might  regard  S.E.A.T.O.  as  ‘a  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  peace  and  stability  in  Asia’,  there  were,  not  surprisingly,  many  who 
doubted  the  organization’s  value.  As  if  to  allay  their  fears,  however, 
the  S.E.A.T.O.  Council  announced  in  the  final  communique  of  its  third 
meeting  on  13  March  that  a  secretary-general  and  deputy  secretary- 
general  would  be  appointed  to  strengthen  the  permanent  civil  organization 

1  N.T.  Times,  11  April  1957.  1  Ibid.,  6  June  1 957- 

3  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  350-1.  The  question  of  Americans  imprisoned  in  China  was  one 

of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  Sino-American  negotiations  currently  being  held  in  Geneva. 

4  Ibid. 
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in  Bangkok,1  and  that  a  permanent  military  planning  office  would  be 
set  up,  also  in  Bangkok,  with  a  staff  to  be  representative  of  all  member- 
nations.2 

Japan’s  position  was  unique  in  the  Far  East.  Japanese  opinion  by  and 
large  was  neither  pro-western,  nor  anti- western,  but  simply  pro-Japanese; 
but  there  were  obstacles  to  resurgent  Japanese  ambitions.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Japanese  had  no  illusions  about  the  future  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
but  on  the  other  they  recognized  that  they  could  not  afford  to  ignore 
American  policy  in  Formosa.  They  were  anxious  to  trade  with  China  but 
they  sought  to  postpone  diplomatic  recognition  of  Peking.  Japan  belonged 
to  the  Afro- Asian  bloc,  but  it  was  also  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  most  of  the  S.E.A.T.O.  countries.  The  duality  running  through 
Japanese  foreign  policy  was  also  shown  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  United  States. 

The  signature  of  a  Russo-Japanese  agreement  and  trade  protocol,  which 
marked  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  eleven  year  old  state  of  war  between 
the  two  countries,  was  greeted  with  relief  rather  than  jubilation.3  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  treaty  had  been  opened  in  1955;  they  had  frequently  been 
stormy,  were  once  broken  off,  and  had  been  pursued  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  vacillation  and  party  faction  which  had  greatly  weakened  Japan’s 
bargaining  position.4  The  agreement,  finally  ratified  on  12  December 
1956,  was  merely  the  result  of  a  failure  to  achieve  a  peace  treaty,  and  so 
far  as  the  Japanese  were  concerned,  it  therefore  only  marked  a  beginning. 
In  particular,  it  provided  no  satisfaction  for  Japanese  territorial  claims  to 
the  islands  of  Kunashira  and  Etorofu,  which  had  originally  been  regarded 
as  the  most  important  issue  between  the  two  countries.  Japanese  opinion 
was  gratified,  however,  by  the  provision  for  the  return  of  1,000  Japanese 
detainees  from  the  Soviet  Union  (the  Red  Cross  estimate  indicated  that 
there  were  some  10,000  in  all),  by  Russian  support  for  Japan’s  application 
for  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the 
fisheries  convention.  On  6  April  1957  the  joint  Russo-Japanese  fisheries 
commission  set  up  under  the  convention  reached  agreement  on  the 
amount  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  1957  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Okholsk 
sea;  but  this  settlement  was  short-lived,  for  on  20  July  the  Soviet  Union  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  future  no  foreign  vessel  or  aircraft  might  enter  Peter  the 
Great  Bay,  except  for  the  port  of  Nakhodka,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Soviet  authorities.5  The  Japanese  government  protested  that  Peter  the 
Great  Bay  was  a  traditional  Japanese  fishing  ground,6  and  in  August  and 

1  On  1  July  1957,  Mr.  Pote  Sarasin,  Thai  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  appointed 
secretary-general.  2  Documents,  19575  PP-  37^-8 1  • 

3  Text  in  Soviet  News,  22  October  1956. 

4  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  PP-  129-30,  246-7. 

5  Soviet  News,  26  July  1957. 

6  Japan  Times,  28  July  and  5  August  1957. 
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September  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  protested.1 
But  the  Russians  would  not  concede  any  ground  in  this  matter.2 

Japan’s  relations  with  its  neighbours  in  Asia  and  with  the  United  States 
were  somewhat  more  fruitful.  Mr.  Kishi,  who  became  prime  minister  on 
25  February  after  a  two  months’  interregnum  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ishi- 
bashi,  visited  Washington  on  19  June.  Before  he  left  for  the  United 
States,  however,  he  went  on  a  tour  of  South  East  Asia.  The  tour  itself  was 
significant  because  it  was  the  first  to  be  made  of  this  area  by  a  Japanese 
prime  minister  since  the  war  and  because  it  established  an  order  of  priorities 
— that  of  talking  with  Asians  before  talking  with  Americans — which  could 
not  escape  notice.  What  Mr.  Kishi  had  to  offer  was  a  positive  plan  for 
harnessing  Japanese  technical  potential  to  American  dollar  aid  for  the 
development  of  South  East  Asian  natural  resources.3  But  the  idea  of  a 
South  East  Asian  Development  Fund,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  benefits 
it  would  bring,  was  not  very  enthusiastically  received  in  countries  with 
long  and  painful  memories  of  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  could 
count  on  the  support  of  its  neighbours  in  its  campaign  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  As  the  one  country  which  had  suffered  the  devastation  of 
nuclear  attack,  Japan  had  force  and  sincerity  behind  its  protests  to  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States,4  and  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  in 
these  it  had  the  support  of  the  rest  of  South  East  Asia. 

If  there  were  no  doubt  that  Japan  was  aspiring  to  re-establish  its 
leadership  in  Asia,  it  was  also  clear  that  China  would  again  present  the 
greatest  challenge.  But  any  reappraisal  of  Sino-Japanese  relations  by 
Tokyo  was  inadvisable  except  in  consultation  with  the  United  States,  and 
this  was,  with  the  future  of  American-Japanese  relations,  among  the 
matters  raised  by  the  Japanese  prime  minister  when  he  visited  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  continuing  existence  of  large  American  bases  in  Japan  which 
had  already  caused  a  certain  amount  of  discontent5  was  also  discussed. 

During  Mr.  Kishi’s  visit  it  was  agreed  that  the  remaining  25,000 
American  ground  troops  still  in  the  country  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  Japan  should  henceforth  be  responsible  for  its  own  local  ground 
defence.6  This  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  did  not  greatly  alter  the 
strategic  situation  in  the  area,  since  American  naval  and  air-force  units 
were  not  affected,  and  there  were  American  divisions  in  Korea,  Hawaii  and 
Okinawa.  Some  observers  in  Washington  saw  a  connection  between  the 
reduction  of  forces  in  Japan  and  the  decision  to  modernize  the  militarily 
ineffective  divisions  in  South  Korea,  announced  on  21  June.7  Although 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  14  August  1957;  for  the  text  of  the  British  note,  cf.  Times,  19  September 
1957.  2  Japan  Times,  26  September  1957;  Times,  10  December  1957. 

3  Sunday  Times,  19  May  1957.  4  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  327-8. 

s  Survey,  1955-56,  PP-  1 97~8.  6  Documents,  1957,  pp.  394-7. 

7  For  a  statement  by  Major-General  Litzenberg,  senior  member  of  the  United  Nations  com¬ 
mand,  announcing  that  the  United  Nations  command  would  replace  its  obsolete  equipment  to 
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Mr.  Kishi’s  not  unexpected  request  to  be  given  administrative  control 
over  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  including  Okinawa,  and  the  Bonin  Islands,  was 
refused  the  president  made  it  clear  that  these  would  be  returned  as  soon 
as  the  strategic  situation  permitted.  In  addition  a  special  inter-govern¬ 
mental  committee  was  set  up  to  deal  with  problems  arising  out  of  the 
American-Japanese  security  agreement,  in  an  attempt  to  forestall  possible 
disagreement  about  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  American  troops  re¬ 
maining  in  Japan. 

These  measures,  if  they  went  some  way  towards  appeasing  Japanese 
sensitivity,  also  underlined  the  limitations  of  any  attempt  by  the  smaller 
powers  to  pursue  an  independent  policy. 

maintain  the  status  quo  in  Korea,  see  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  332-4.  On  the  same  day  the  United 
States  assistant  secretary  for  defence,  Mr.  Snyder,  said  that  modern  jet  aircraft,  which  would  be 
capable  of  releasing  atomic  bombs,  would  be  sent  to  South  Korea  from  Okinawa  and  Japan. 
No  ground  weapons  capable  of  firing  atomic  warheads  would  be  introduced  ‘at  this  time’. 
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SPUTNIK  AND  STRATEGY 

On  4  October  1957  an  earth  satellite  was  successfully  launched  into  orbit 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sphere,  which  circled  the  earth  every  hour  and 
thirty- five  minutes  at  a  speed  of  some  18,000  miles  per  hour  and  at  an 
altitude  varying  between  170  and  570  miles,  measured  twenty-two  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighed  184  pounds.1  The  announcement  of  the  launch¬ 
ing — which  was  the  first  Russian  attempt  to  put  a  sphere  into  orbit  and 
was  described  as  purely  experimental — was  made  while  a  group  of  Russian 
scientists  was  in  W ashington  attending  a  conference  on  rockets  and  missiles 
in  connection  with  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  The  news  came 
through  in  the  course  of  a  reception  at  the  Soviet  embassy,  and  at  the 
announcement  Professor  A.  A.  Blagonrovov,  who  had  been  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  work,  was  described  as  ‘an  incarnation  of  joy’,  and,  having 
asked  an  American  colleague  if  he  could  use  their  equipment  to  hear  the 
signals,  was  said  to  have  exclaimed:  ‘That  is  the  voice,  I  recognize  it.’2 
Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  both  closely  connected  with 
United  States’  work  for  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  immediately 
commended  the  astounding  achievement,  and  scientists  all  over  the  world 
echoed  their  words.  In  a  message  to  the  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  president  of  the  United  States  Academy 
of  Sciences  described  it  as  ‘a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  furtherance  of 
science  for  which  scientists  everywhere  will  be  grateful’.3  Nevertheless  the 
Soviet  Union’s  achievement  in  a  field  the  United  States  had  long  con¬ 
sidered  its  own,  provoked  a  certain  bitterness.  Dr.  Hagen,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  satellite  programme,  described  the  Russian 
launching  at  that  time  as  ‘unethical  conduct’,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  informed  the  United  States  of  its  intentions  in  conformity  with  the 
I.G.Y.  programme.4  Certainly  there  was  a  difference  between  the  orbit 
and  the  radio  frequencies  of  the  first  Russian  and  the  proposed  American 
satellites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  had  announced  its  pro¬ 
gramme  over  two  years  previously— a  month  after  the  United  States  had 
done  the  same — and  in  Brussels  the  secretary-general  of  the  I.G.Y.  com¬ 
mittee  said  that  Russian  experts  had  communicated  details  ‘over  a  week’ 
earlier  and  that  the  conventions  of  the  I.G.Y.  had  been ‘entirely  respected’.3 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  November  1957,  p.  343.  2  Times,  7  October  1957. 

3  Quoted  by  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  ‘Earth  Satellites  and  Foreign  Policy’,  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  36, 
p.  221.  4  Times,  12  October  1957. 

5  Ibid.,  7  and  8  October  1957.  The  satellite  had  been  sent  accurately  into  precisely  the  orbit 
mentioned  by  Russian  scientists  at  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  in 
Toronto. 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  a  Russian  assurance  that  this  was  only  a  trial 
launching,  and  that  the  next  one  would  provide  information  for  the  I.G.Y. 
But  no  such  exchanges  could  detract  from  the  achievement  marked  by 
Sputnik  I ;  the  element  of  surprise — it  appears  to  have  gone  into  orbit  at  the 
first  attempt — the  fact  that  it  was  heavier  and  larger  than  any  proposed 
United  States’  satellite,  and  the  success  in  launching  it  higher  than  had 
previously  been  thought  possible,  all  served  to  emphasize  the  Russian 
achievement. 

It  was  these  considerations,  with  their  underlying  implications  for 
strategy  and  defence,  which  produced  the  uneasiness,  if  not  alarm,  which 
was  soon  expressed  in  certain  quarters  in  the  west,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  official  reaction  in  the  United  States 
sought  to  minimize  the  achievement.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  secretary  of  defence, 
referred  to  the  launching  as  ‘a  neat  scientific  trick’,  and  other  official 
comments  were  even  less  flattering.1  On  the  other  hand,  a  rude  awakening 
of  public  opinion,  described  as  ‘bewildered  and  bothered  by  the  news’,2 
led  to  demands  for  a  full  scale  review  of  western  defence  and  an  all-out 
United  States’  effort  on  space  research  in  order  to  beat  Russia  to  the  moon 
at  all  costs.3  President  Eisenhower  at  his  press  conference  on  9  October 
attempted  to  reassure  American  opinion.  He  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  American  decision  to  separate  research  on  rockets  from  that  on  ballistic 
missiles  had  been  right  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  scientific  and  military 
goals,  and  that  the  American  programme  was  ‘well  designed  and  properly 
scheduled’.  He  deflected  criticism  of  the  administration’s  policy  by  saying 
that  his  concern  for  United  States  security  had  been  reflected  in  his  vain 
appeals  to  Congress  against  cuts  in  current  military  appropriations;  the 
sputnik  had  not  increased  his  concern.4  These  views  were  supported  by 
Mr.  Dulles  who  asserted  that  the  United  States  continued  to  have  a  ‘very 
marked  superiority’  over  the  Soviet  Union  ‘in  terms  of  actual  military 
power’,  and  who  emphasized  somewhat  ingenuously  the  part  which  he 
believed  German  scientists  from  Peenemiinde  had  played  in  the  Soviet 
achievement.5 

But  for  many  people  these  reassurances  struck  a  hollow  note.  Even 
before  the  launching  of  the  sputnik  some  had  begun  to  question  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  leadership  in  the  United  States.  The  decline  of  the  president’s 
authority  and  prestige  had  been  described  in  September  1957  as  the  ‘most 
striking  development  this  year  in  the  United  States’;6  and  with  the  mood 

1  See  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  December  1957,  p.  357. 

2  N.  T.  Herald  Tribune,  quoted  Times,  8  October  1957. 

3  Times,  8  October  1957.  4  U.S.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  457-9. 

5  D.S.B.,  vol.  37,  p.  708.  This  view  was  contradicted  by  von  Braun;  cf.  ‘Review  of  foreign 
policy,  1958’,  p.  79,  in  Hearings  before  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  U.S.  Senate,  85  Congress, 

2nd  session  on  foreign  policy  (Washington,  G.P.O.,  1958). 

6  Cf.  ‘Frustration  in  Washington’,  in  World  Today,  October  1957,  pp.  416-22. 
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of  enquiry  generated  by  the  sputnik,  the  other  side  of  Eisenhower’s 
responsibilities — that  as  chief  military  adviser  to  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  current  one — could  not  escape  with 
impunity.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  any  success  which  party  publicists  may 
have  had  in  projecting  Eisenhower’s  personality  as  that  of  an  unperturbed 
and  imperturbable  father-figure,  news  of  the  president’s  further  illness 
raised  again  the  question  of  whether  on  physical  grounds  he  was  still 
capable  of  bold  leadership  and  flexible  thinking.  In  addition,  there  were 
increasing  doubts  about  his  method  of  government.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  appointing  men  and  then  letting  them  do  their  job  as  they  saw 
fit  rather  than  providing  continuous  co-ordination.  This  policy  had  led  to 
differences  of  executive  opinion,  even  at  cabinet  level.  In  particular  there 
was  by  now  an  open  conflict  of  views  between  Stassen  and  Dulles.  Dulles, 
whose  policy  of  negotiation  from  strength  had,  by  the  autumn  of  19573 
been  shown  to  be  little  other  than  an  unshakeable  conviction  that  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  impossible,  still  largely  personified 
American  foreign  policy.  Stassen,  in  spite  of  the  setback  his  authority 
and  initiative  had  suffered  when  his  post  as  special  adviser  on  disarmament 
had  been  put  under  the  authority  of  the  state  department  on  2  March 
1957,  cherished  the  idea  that  significant  if  small  advances  could  be 
made  by  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  specific  issues.  The  duel 
between  the  two  men  came  into  the  open  again  in  the  course  of  drafting  the 
American  reply  to  Mr.  Bulganin’s  letter  of  10  December,  and  when 
Stassen’s  suggestion  for  dealing  separately  with  some  of  the  interlocked 
proposals  on  disarmament  came  before  the  National  Security  Council.1 
But  in  spite  of  something  of  a  campaign  to  force  Dulles  to  make  way  for 
another,  it  was  in  fact  Stassen  who  resigned  on  15  February  1958.  Never¬ 
theless,  within  the  year  his  views  and  other  criticisms  appeared  to  be  having 
some  effect  on  policy. 

Among  the  critics  of  United  States’  foreign  policy  were  a  small  but 
vocal  group  of  American  east-coast  journalists.  Some  criticized  the  Eisen- 
hower-Dulles  line  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  based  on  the  ‘self-deluding 
notion’  that,  because  American  intentions  were  righteous,  their  hopes 
were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Others  found  that,  to  the  extent  that  American 
policy  was  identified  with  Dulles,  it  was  thought  of  primarily  in  military 
terms,  and  as  seeking  to  involve  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  cold  war 

_ a  conception  of  American  aims  which  was  particularly  resented  in  Asia. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  1957  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  criticism  was  Ameri¬ 
can  ‘fairy-tale’  policy  in  Europe.  This,  it  was  said,  appeared  to  be  based 
on  the  ‘curious  notion’  that  Russia  could  be  induced  to  surrendei,  to 
allow  eastern  Germany  to  be  swallowed  by  western  Germany,  and  to  let 
a  reunified  Germany  be  incorporated  as  the  strongest  European  military 
1  Times,  28  December  1957;  Sunday  Times,  29  December  1957. 
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power  in  N.A.T.O.’1  The  limitations  of  American  policy  in  Europe  were 
also  discussed  by  Mr.  George  Kennan  in  his  much  publicized  Reith 
lectures.2  He  pointed  out  that  military  rivalry  between  N.A.T.O.  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  was  an  issue  of  only  secondary  importance  which  had  falsely 
assumed  a  predominant  position;  and  he  rejected  the  argument  that 
N.A.T.O.’s  purpose  was  the  cultivation  of  military  strength  in  order  to 
get  a  political  settlement  without  the  necessity  of  compromise.  He  believed 
that  defence  based  on  nuclear  weapons,  of  strategic  or  tactical  potency, 
only  served  to  paralyse  national  policy ;  and  he  questioned  the  validity  of 
seeking  absolute  security.  Finally  he  denied  that  the  strengthening  of 
N.A.T.O.  could  ever  be  a  substitute  for  negotiation.  Kennan’s  views 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  Europe  and  his  general  thesis  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  opinion,  expressed  throughout  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
British  press,  that  western  policy  was  ‘hopelessly  and  dangerously  out  of 
date’.3  But  in  the  United  States  there  was  no  such  national  debate,  and 
if  Mr.  Bevan’s  concurrent  visit  there  was  characterized  by  ‘large  and 
rather  distinguished  meetings’,  he  had  a  press  coverage  ‘so  small  as  to  be 
astonishing’  .4 

Indeed  by  December  1957,  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  interdependence, 
and  a  show  of  bi-partisanship,  when  Stevenson  was  called  in  to  help  frame 
American  proposals  for  the  N.A.T.O.  Council  meeting,  there  was  little 
evidence  of  any  evolution  in  American  policy  thinking.5  American  diplo¬ 
mats  were  perplexed  rather  than  stirred  by  the  new  views  current  in 
Europe,  and  as  late  as  January  1958  it  was  said  that  there  could  be  ‘few 
literate  nations  anywhere  that  have  so  little  considered  the  Kennan  thesis 
on  co-existence’  ;6  while  Dean  Acheson,  the  former  Democratic  secretary 
of  state,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Kennan’s  opinions  were  not  shared  by 
any  responsible  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  Kennan  had 
never  ‘grasped  the  realities  of  power  relationships’.7  Indeed,  in  the  United 
States  the  first  reaction  to  the  sputnik  was  not  a  reconsideration  of  existing 
differences  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  see  how  far  they  had  become  an 
anachronistic  luxury,  but  rather  a  study  of  the  military  implications,  now 
that  Chicago  was  as  much  in  the  front  line  as  Strasbourg,  and  a  review  of 
United  States  scientific  and  technical  deficiencies  to  see  how  soon  they 
could  be  made  good.  Such  preoccupations  were  intensified  by  the  Russian 
announcement  on  3  November  of  the  launching  of  another  satellite  which, 
to  the  astonishment  of  scientific  and  lay  observers  alike,  weighed  about 

1  Cf.  Walter  Lippman,  ‘Righteousness  not  enough’  in  Manchester  Guardian,  18  October  1957; 
Times,  31  December  1957;  Manchester  Guardian,  12  January  1958. 

2  George  F.  Kennan,  Russia,  the  Atom  and  the  West  (London,  1958). 

3  Reynolds  News,  Sunday  Times,  1  December  1957;  Times,  28  November  1957;  Daily  Express, 
4.  December  1957. 

4  Observer,  10  November  1957.  5  See  below,  pp.  502-5. 

6  Observer,  12  January  1958.  7  N.T.  Times,  12  January  1958. 
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half  a  ton,  carried  a  living  dog,  and  went  into  an  orbit  which  at  one  point 
carried  it  a  thousand  miles  from  the  earth. 

On  the  immediate  military  significance  of  the  sputniks,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  President  Eisenhower  seem  to  have  been  substantially  in  agreement. 
‘When  we  announced  the  successful  testing  of  an  intercontinental  missile’, 
said  Khrushchev,  ‘some  American  statesmen  did  not  believe  us.  The 
Soviet  Union,  they  claimed,  was  saying  it  had  something  it  had  not  really 
got.  Now  that  we  have  successfully  launched  an  earth  satellite,  only 
technically  ignorant  people  can  doubt  this.  The  United  States  does  not 
have  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  otherwise  it  would  also  easily 
have  launched  a  satellite  of  its  own.  W e  can  launch  satellites  because  we 
have  a  carrier  for  them,  namely  the  ballistic  missile.’1  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  put  the  same  point  rather  differently.  ‘Earth  satellites,  in  them¬ 
selves’,  he  said,  ‘have  no  direct  present  effect  upon  the  nation’s  security. 
However,  there  is  real  military  significance  to  these  launchings,  as  I  have 
previously  mentioned  publicly.  Their  current  military  significance  lies 
in  the  advanced  techniques  and  the  competence  in  military  technology 
they  imply — for  example,  the  powerful  propulsion  equipment  necessarily 
used.’2  There  was,  however,  somewhat  more  difference  of  view,  or  at  any 
rate  of  expressed  view,  on  the  significance  of  missiles  themselves.  ‘Military 
specialists  believe’,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  said,  ‘that  planes,  whether 
bombers  or  fighters,  are  in  their  decline.  Bombers  have  speeds  and  alti¬ 
tudes  that  make  them  vulnerable  to  attack  by  modern  rockets.’3  ‘Long- 
range  ballistic  missiles’,  Mr.  Eisenhower  asserted,  ‘as  they  exist  today,  do 
not  cancel  the  destructive  and  deterrent  power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force.’ 
But  even  on  this  point  the  difference  of  view  was  not  great.  The  operative 
emphasis  of  Eisenhower’s  comment  could  be  placed  upon  the  words  ‘as 
they  exist  today’,  which  implied  that  the  position  might  soon  be  different. 
Nor  did  Khrushchev  claim  any  permanence  for  the  Soviet  superiority; 
indeed,  he  specifically  observed  that,  ‘although  the  United  States  has  not 
got  the  rocket  today’,  it  would  soon  have  it,  ‘since  science  is  constantly 
developing’. 

Nevertheless,  what  became  known  as  the  ‘missile  gap’  was  readily 
discerned  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 
At  the  W.E.U.  meeting  held  in  Strasbourg  in  October  1957,  a  Dutch 
delegate  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  United  States  had  ‘helped  our 
enemy’  by  failing  to  strain  every  nerve  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  and  it  fell  to  the  British  delegates  to  induce 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  161-2.  These  observations  were  contained  in  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Khrushchev  on  7  October  1957  to  Mr.  Reston  of  the  N.T.  Times.  For  the  Soviet  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  testing  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  on  27  August  I957j  cf-  ibid.,  pp.  159-61 . 

2  Ibid.,  p.  165.  This  statement  was  contained  in  a  radio  and  television  broadcast  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  7  November  1957. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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a  somewhat  calmer  atmosphere.1  But  counsels  of  calm  did  not  prevent 
several  other  delegates  from  criticizing  the  United  States,  calling  for  steps 
to  neutralize  the  Soviet  lead,  and  advocating  the  European  production  of 
guided  missiles.  In  the  United  States  the  implications  were  already  being 
studied.  In  Washington  President  Eisenhower  addressed  an  enlarged 
meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  which  discussed  increased 
defence  expenditure  with  greater  emphasis  on  missile  projects.  In  Seattle, 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  urged  greater  research  co-operation  with 
America’s  allies;  and  up  and  down  the  country  the  Democratic  party 
continued  its  indictment  of  the  administration  for  exposing  the  American 
defence  system  to  unnecessary  risks.2  At  the  same  time  further  details  of 
Russian  progress  in  rocket  work  were  announced  by  the  United  States’ 
intelligence  services.  These  revealed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  good 
anti-aircraft  and  tactical  missiles  in  production  and  service,  that  they  had 
had  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  with  a  range  of  1,500  miles  in 
production  for  eighteen  months,  and  that  the  Soviet  navy  had  a  missile 
that  could  be  fired  from  a  submerged  submarine,  while  the  American 
equivalent  project  was  still  scheduled  for  1962. 3  Thus  Khrushchev’s 
statement  at  an  interview  on  15  November  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
wipe  out  all  N.A.T.O.  bases,  and,  by  the  use  of  submarines,  destroy  vital 
centres  in  the  United  States,  added  little  to  what  was  already  known.4 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  necessary,  as  Senator  Johnson  pointed 
out  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Senate  ‘preparedness’  sub-committee, 
set  up  to  enquire  into  the  American  military  position,  to  hold  ‘hearings 
to  determine  that  we  have  lost  an  important  battle  in  technology.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  satellites  that  are  whistling  above  our  heads. 
But  to  me,  and  I  think  to  every  other  American,  a  lost  battle  is  not  a  defeat. 
It  is  instead  a  challenge,  a  call  for  Americans  to  respond  with  the  best 
that  is  within  them.’5 

In  the  course  of  his  evidence  to  the  sub-committee,  General  Doolittle 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  overtaken  the  United  States  in 
some  military  aspects  and  that,  if  existing  circumstances  continued,  it  would 
do  so  in  all  aspects.6  General  Taylor,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Soviet  army  was  equipped  with  missiles  and  rockets  ‘to 
which  we  have  no  response’.7  General  Le  May,  vice-chief  of  staff  of  the 
air  force  and  the  former  commander  of  S.A.C.,  predicted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  ahead  in  striking  power  by  mid-1959.8  Dr.  Wernher  von 

1  N.Y.  Times,  11  October  1957.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  1  November  1957. 

3  Observer,  io  November  1957.  On  22  November  the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

military  appropriations  sub-committee  said  that  he  expected  the  administration  to  put  I.R.B.M.’s 
into  production  ‘very  soon’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  23  November  1957). 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  16  November  1957. 

5  N.T.  Times,  26  November  1957. 

7  Ibid.,  14  December  1957. 


6  Ibid.,  27  November  1957. 
8  Ibid.,  15  December  1957. 
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Braun  struck  a  different  note  when  he  told  the  sub-committee  that  he  was 
‘firmly  convinced’  that  the  United  States  would  be  ‘in  mortal  danger’  if 
the  Soviet  Union  gained  a  lead  in  the  control  of  outer  space.  The  race  to 
outer  space,  he  asserted,  was  more  important  than  the  military  missile 
programme.1  The  different  and  sometimes  competitive  nature  of  the 
viewpoints  of  the  various  military  and  civilian  establishments  in  the  United 
States  was  often  apparent  in  the  testimony  given  to  the  Senate  sub¬ 
committee,  but  the  evidence  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  military  balance  had  been  endangered  by  Soviet  scientific  and 
technological  achievements.  This  impression  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  what  were  probably  the  most  important  international  consequences 
of  the  sputniks. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  a  clear  determination  in  the  United  States  to 
close  the  missile  gap ;  and  because  of  the  gap  in  intercontinental  missiles, 
considerable  attention  was  given  to  plans  for  the  deployment  of  inter¬ 
mediate  range  missiles  within  range  of  the  Soviet  Union.2  Thus  even 
before  the  Senate  preparedness  sub-committee  had  completed  its  hearings, 
the  secretary  of  defence  had  announced  that  General  Wade  of  S.A.G. 
would  immediately  begin  to  organize  a  new  ballistic  missile  force  which 
would  override  the  separate  commands  of  the  army  over  the  Jupiter  and 
the  air  force  over  the  Thor ;  and  that  both  missiles  would  go  into  production 
at  once,  before  their  experimental  snags  had  been  mastered.  At  the  same 
time  S.A.G.  would  be  reorganized  and  the  distant  early  warning  radar 
line  extended  to  the  Polar  and  European  edge  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
strategic  sphere.3  The  first  result  of  this  activity  was  the  decision  to  launch 
a  small  satellite — it  weighed  3^  lb.  and  was  6-4  inches  in  diameter  and 
had  no  remote  control  mechanisms — in  a  naval  Vanguard  missile.4  But 
the  rocket  exploded  within  two  seconds  of  launching  and  the  incident 
provoked  another  outburst  of  popular  disappointment  and  Congressional 
criticism.5  Two  weeks  later,  however,  on  17  December,  an  Atlas  missile, 
with  intercontinental  range  potential,  was  launched  on  a  limited  range 
test  with  complete  success.6  This  was  followed  at  the  end  of  January  with  a 
further  success  when  the  satellite  Explorer — 30-8  lb.,  and  80  inches  long 
— was  launched  at  some  18,000  m.p.h.  into  an  elongated  orbit  of  from 
230  to  1,700  miles  from  the  earth.7  Together,  these  achievements  were 
considered  to  have  gone  some  way  towards  restoring  United  States’  prestige 
and  were  backed  up  by  the  unprecedented  decision,  made  early  in  F ebruary 
1958,  to  report  to  the  press  on  the  stages  reached  in  the  development  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  December  1957. 

2  See  below,  pp.  505  sqq. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  2  December  1957. 

4  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  5  December,  and  Times,  7  December  1 957- 

s  Ibid.,  7  December,  and  Sunday  Times,  8  December  1957. 

6  Times,  18  December  1957.  7  Ibid.,  3  February  1958- 
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various  weapons.1  Thereafter  technical  developments  proceeded  with  less 
public  excitement  and  rumour,  and  meanwhile  measures  were  being  taken 
to  remedy  the  underlying  causes  for  the  American  setback. 

Early  in  January  1958  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  preparedness  sub¬ 
committee  enumerated  its  main  conclusions.  He  believed  that  certain 
immediate  steps  were  necessary.  These  were  to  strengthen  S.A.C.,  to  make 
changes  in  the  administration  of  defence,  to  accelerate  and  expand  missile 
production  and  defence  research,  and  finally  to  strengthen  the  American 
educational  system  and  to  increase  scientific  co-operation  with  America’s 
allies.2  Many  of  these  proposals  had  already  found  a  place  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  studies  of  the  American  military  position,  made  in  the  Gaither 
and  Rockefeller  reports,3  and  were  to  be  incorporated  in  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  State  of  the  Union  message.4  In  the  State  of  the  Union  message, 
however,  besides  calling  for  greater  efforts  of  a  military  nature,  Eisenhower 
emphasized  the  need  for  American  diplomacy  to  match  the  Russian 
challenge  in  other  fields.  He  referred  to  the  need  for  trade  and  aid  measures 
to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  and  asked  for  some  increase  in 
government  funds  for  this  purpose,  a  greater  use  of  private  capital  re¬ 
sources  to  finance  repayable  loans,  and  the  extension  for  five  years  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  president  also  called  for  greater  efforts  for 
peace  through  co-operation,  and  on  disarmament  he  said  that  if  there  were 
any  reasonable  proposal  that  held  promise  it  must  be  ‘heard,  discussed, 
and  if  possible  negotiated’.5  Eisenhower  concluded  by  asking  Congress 
to  consider  his  proposals  with  intelligence  and  understanding  because  ‘it 
makes  no  sense  whatever  to  spend  additional  billions  on  military  strength 
to  deter  a  potential  danger,  and  then  by  cutting  aid  and  trade  programs, 
let  the  world  succumb  to  a  present  danger  in  economic  guise’.  After  the 
doubts  of  the  previous  autumn,  many  people  were  encouraged  by  President 
Eisenhower’s  energetic  presentation  of  his  proposals  and  by  his  evident 
desire  to  put  the  United  States’  response  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  initiatives 
in  a  broader  context.  Some  people  thought  they  could  detect  the  influence 
of  Stassen  on  Eisenhower’s  thinking,  and  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not, 
the  succeeding  months  certainly  gave  the  impression  that  the  president  had 
been  subject  to  influences  not  felt  in  Congress.  There  concern  centred  on 
the  military  programme  rather  than  on  an  overall  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union’s  challenge.  But  the  period  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  ushered 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  io  February  1958.  2  Ibid.,  8  January  1958. 

3  The  Gaither  report  was  never  published  but  its  conclusions  became  known;  cf.  ibid., 

7  January  1958.  The  Rockefeller  report  is  International  Security — The  Military  Aspect:  Report  of 
Panel  II  of  the  Special  Studies  Project  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1958).  This  concluded  that  there  were 
major  shortcomings  in  United  States  ability  to  fight  either  an  all-out  or  a  limited  nuclear 
war  but  that  with  a  more  streamlined  command,  greater  defence  spending,  and  greater  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  America’s  allies,  these  deficiencies  could  be  made  good. 

4  Cf.  text  in  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  1 — 1 5. 


5  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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in  by  the  sputnik,  was  followed  in  the  late  spring  by  a  calmer  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  preoccupation  with  internal  affairs — the  recession,  school 
integration,  and  scandals  in  Washington — together  with  the  emergence  of 
specific  foreign  policy  issues  helped  in  some  measure  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  attention  given  generally  to  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of 
foreign  relations. 

President  Eisenhower’s  budget  proposals  were  sent  to  Congress  on 
13  January  1958  and  the  totals  were  by  and  large  accepted,  although 
military  appropriations  were  increased  by  $1,000  million,  and  those  for 
military  and  economic  aid  reduced  by  $644  million.1  Proposals  for  the 
reorganisation  of  the  defence  establishment  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  consolidate  the  authority  of  the 
secretary  for  defence  without  increasing  co-operation,  but  they  were 
passed  in  a  modified  form.2  Plans  to  accelerate  the  defence  programme 
were  considered,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  help  to  mitigate  the 
current  recession;3  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  were  held 
with  America’s  allies  in  order  to  make  provision  in  Europe  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  intermediate  range  ballistic  missile  sites.4  Other  issues  raised, 
which  directly  affected  America’s  allies,  were  the  question  of  greater 
co-operation  in  scientific  and  defence  research,  and  the  decision  to  give 
greater  attention  to  scientific  and  technical  education.  Inter-allied  co¬ 
operation  in  research,  however,  depended  largely  on  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  government  to  share  information  on  nuclear  progress,  and 
since  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  in  Congress  about  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  security  precautions  in  other  countries,  and  also  as  to  whether 
America’s  allies  had  any  real  contribution  to  make  to  research  develop¬ 
ments,5  there  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Eventually,  after  five 
months  of  discussion,  legislation  which  permitted  the  sharing  of  nuclear 
weapon  secrets  with  close  military  allies  was  passed.  Although  the  ad¬ 
ministration  could  still  not  transfer  the  weapons  as  such  to  other  nations, 
it  could  provide  designs  for  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  materials  to  make 
them,  to  an  ally  that  had  already  made  ‘substantial  progress’  in  the 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  15-32. 

2  Times,  8  April,  N.Y.  Times,  13  June  and  19  July  1958.  Great  Britain  too  made  various 
changes  in  the  central  defence  organisation  in  order  to  increase  flexibility  and  inter-service 
co-operation.  Cf.  Cmnd.  476,  and  Times,  16  July  1958. 

3  This  had  become  significant  in  the  last  quarter  of  1957  and  was  increasingly  severe  during 
the  early  part  of  1958.  By  March  there  were  over  5  million  unemployed  in  the  United  States; 
and  although  the  new  defence  orders  were  expected  to  brace  the  economy  by  May — and  in  fact 
production  reached  its  lowest  point  in  April — unemployment  continued  to  rise  until  June.  In 
these  circumstances  actual  missile  building  would  not  be  of  great  significance  perhaps  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  spending — but  it  was  hoped  that  subsidiary  work  on  the  ground  support  gear 
would  be  of  considerable  significance  to  the  metallurgical  industries  which  were  amongst  the 
worst  hit.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  10  and  1 1  March  1958. 

4  See  below,  pp.  505-6. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  11  November  1957- 
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development  of  atomic  weapons.1  The  limitations  of  the  act  meant  that  at 
that  time  only  Britain  was  qualified  to  receive  information  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  this  end  was  signed  on  3  July  and  came  into  effect  thirty  days 
later.2  But  such  considerations  did  not  diminish  French  determination  to 
join  the  atomic  club  and  when  de  Gaulle  saw  Dulles  in  July  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  secretary  of  state  to  agree  to  continue  discussions  on  sharing 
information,  through  diplomatic  channels.3  Canada  too  sought  a  special 
arrangement  on  the  grounds  that  joint  operational  control  for  the  defence 
of  the  north  of  the  American  continent  required  similar  arrangements 
about  weapons;  but  no  agreement  was  reached  at  this  stage.4 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union’s  scientific  achievement  had  challenged  the 
whole  theme  of  Vannevar  Bush’s  Modern  Arms  and  Free  Men,  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  superiority  of  a  democratic  society  in  scientific  advance,  a  theory 
which  had  long  been  the  dogma  of  the  American  educational  system ;  and 
the  publication  of  a  two-year  study  of  education  in  the  Soviet  Union 
confirmed  suspicions,  which,  if  they  had  already  been  expressed,5  were 
by  no  means  generally  held,  that  the  Russian  school-child  was  better 
educated  than  his  American  counterpart  in  science  and  languages.6 
Together  these  considerations  had  influenced  the  N.A.T.O.  Council 
meeting  in  December  1957  in  favour  of  establishing  a  science  committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  of  appointing  a  science  adviser  to  the 
N.A.T.O.  secretary-general.  In  Great  Britain,  the  questions  of  expenditure 
on  scientific  research  and  of  provision  for  science  teaching  in  the  schools 
and  universities  had  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  it  was 
stated  that  in  both  cases  the  money  available  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.7  Moreover,  in  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  students  taking  science  and  technical 
courses.8  In  the  United  States,  after  an  initial  diffidence  due  in  part  to  the 
implied  extension  of  federal  authority  over  education  (with  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  question  of  racial  integration),  Congress  passed  measures 
providing  about  $900  million  for  aid  to  science  education  over  the  next 
four  years.9  It  also  established  a  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
and  to  co-ordinate  non-military  research  in  outer  space;10  and  on  27 

1  N.T.  Times,  20  and  27  June  1958. 

2  Cmnd.  470.  Britain  had  continued  its  wartime  researches  and  by  May  1958  had  produced  a 
hydrogen  bomb;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  587,  p.  1037.  Extensive  advances  had  also  been  made  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  fission  for  peaceful  purposes. 

3  Sunday  Times,  6  July  1958;  Times,  7  July  1958. 

4  Times,  11  July  and  5  August  1958.  s  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  203-4. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  12  November  1957;  cf.  ‘Review  of  Foreign  Policy,  1958’,  in  Hearings, 

PP-  95-171,  I9I-5- 

7  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  590,  cols.  220-1,  and  vol.  592,  cols.  1575-6. 

8  Ibid.,  vol.  580,  cols.  124-5,  594- 

9  N.T.  Times,  24  August  1958.  10  Ibid.,  30  July  1958. 
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December  Eisenhower  announced  that  the  administration  would  also 
establish  a  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  under  Dr.  Killian 
to  co-ordinate  all  government  research  programmes. 

In  addition  to  stimulating  the  United  States  to  close  the  missile  gap 
and  to  make  good  other  deficiencies  in  its  scientific  and  technological 
programmes  the  achievement  of  Soviet  scientists  in  launching  the  first 
earth  satellite  challenged  the  basic  tenets  of  western  foreign  policy.  The 
general  theme  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  post-sputnik  propaganda  was  the 
proposal  for  a  mutual  recognition  of  ideological  differences  and  a  challenge 
to  peaceful  economic  competition,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  west  was 
afraid  to  meet  the  challenge  because  it  was  bankrupt  of  ideas.  Moreover, 
the  tone  of  Soviet  propaganda  was  relaxed,  confident,  and  somewhat 
patronising,  reassuring  to  the  Russians  and  tempting  to  the  neutralists.1 
If  at  first  it  appeared  as  though  this  would  have  the  effect  of  stiffening 
Washington’s  resolve  to  avoid  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union — and 
certainly  the  State  Department  had  shown  little  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev’s  first  ebullient  offer  to  neutralize  outer  space  under  a  bilateral 
pact,2  or  for  the  various  proposals  which  followed  for  reducing  tension  or 
establishing  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  central  Europe3 — it  did  appear  as  if  the 
mood  of  new  thinking,  which  had  influenced  European  policies  in  the 
autumn  of  1957,  was  gradually  seeping  into  the  policy-making  agencies 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  the  advent  of  the  sputnik  had  made 
the  United  States  more  sensitive  about  its  international  standing,  for  if  it 
could  no  longer  blandly  assume  its  own  superiority  in  all  fields,  it  could 
certainly  not  expect  that  others  would  do  so.  Secondly,  the  N.A.T.O. 
conference  in  December  1957  had  shown  that  interest  in  some  form  of  a 
high-level  meeting  was  not  confined  to  Moscow ;  and  thereafter  the  question 
of  a  meeting  between  the  heads  of  state,  whether  it  were  for  the  purpose  of 
a  general  relaxation  of  tension  or  to  deal  with  some  specific  issue,  was  never 
far  from  the  surface  of  any  discussion.4  Furthermore,  the  widespread 
response  to  Macmillan’s  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  a  ‘solemn  pact 
of  non-aggression’,5  however  vain  his  words  or  limited  their  application, 
showed  how  urgently  opinion  responded  to  a  new  initiative;  while  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  nuclear  war,  and  even  of 
indiscriminate  preparation  for  one,  made  it  virtually  unavoidable  to  make 
some  move  towards  disarmament.6  Finally,  the  hearings  to  the  Senate 

1  Observer,  8  December  1957-  2  Ttm&t,  9  October  1957- 

3  See  below,  pp.  504,  517,  559  sq.,  563-  4  See  below>  PP-  549  sqq. 

5  Sunday  Times,  5  January  1958;  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  6  and  7  January  1958. 

6  In  November  1957,  the  National  Security  Council  discussed  a  report  for  a  shelter  programme 
costing  $40,000  million  ( Manchester  Guardian,  25  November  1957),  and  in  Philip  Noel-Baker’s 
book,  The  Arms  Race  (London,  1958),  an  American  civil  defence  administrator  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  even  if  all  170  million  Americans  had  air-raid  shelters  50  per  cent  would  die  in  the 
event  of  surprise  attack;  cf.  Times,  9  June  1958.  Moreover  the  dropping  of  an  unarmed  atomic 
bomb  by  a  United  States  air  force  plane  on  a  village  in  South  Carolina,  the  revelation  that  alter 
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committee  on  foreign  relations,  which  opened  on  3  February,  left  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  weaknesses  in  American  policy  and  in  its  presentation 
abroad,1  and  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Dulles  that  the  United  States  was  ‘not 
being  tossed  about  rudderless  on  a  sea  of  change’2  may  well  have  had  less 
effect  on  opinion  than  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  months  anti-American 
feeling  had  shown  itself  in  one  way  or  another  in  places  as  different  as 
Algeria,  Burma,  Canada,  Lebanon,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  All  in  all  there 
was  little  doubt  that  more  than  ever  before  Washington  was  challenged 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  public  and  the  initiative  in  policy. 
Attempts  to  do  so  took  both  political  and  economic  forms. 

After  his  brusque  refusal  in  the  previous  autumn  to  meet  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  offer  to  neutralize  outer  space,  Eisenhower  changed  his  tone  at  the 
beginning  of  1958  and  came  out  with  a  proposal  that  outer  space  should 
only  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes.3  But  when  the  matter  was  raised  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
make  any  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  point  of  view  about  the  similar 
danger  from  military  bases  elsewhere.4  The  proposal  for  a  conference 
to  discuss  scientific  co-operation  in,  and  the  peaceful  uses  of,  Antarctica 
was  perhaps  more  enterprising  and  certainly  more  fruitful.5  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  lost  a  round  when  the  Soviet  Union 
undertook  on  31  March  1958  to  suspend  unilaterally  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests  on  its  territory;  but  the  subsequent  American  suspension  announced 
in  August,  in  the  face  of  protests  from  its  own  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
was  also  widely  welcomed.6  Washington  also  made  new  efforts  in  the 
economic  field,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  world  recession  and  by  its 
knowledge  of  the  adverse  criticism  which  want  and  poverty  were  breeding.7 
The  president’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  aid  and  trade  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  had  not,  it  is  true,  prevented  Congress  from  reducing 
the  budget  for  the  mutual  security  programme ;  but  it  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  bank  by 
$2,000,000.  Moreover,  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  educate  opinion  on 

the  accident  at  the  Windscale  reactor  in  England  more  radioactivity  was  released  than  during  the 
explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima,  and  the  sudden  panic  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  news 
that  fall-out  from  the  Nevada  testing  grounds  was  reaching  the  city,  all  served  to  underline  the 
unknown  quantities  of  the  current  toy.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  3  March,  19  March,  and  1 
November  1958,  and  Times,  5  September  1958. 

1  ‘Review  of  Foreign  Policy,  1958’,  in  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  85th  Congress,  second  session  on  foreign  policy  (Washington  G.P.O.,  1958).  For  example 
Mr.  Allen,  director  of  the  United  States  information  agency,  told  the  committee  that  in  his 
experience  the  United  States  was  often  pictured  abroad  as  following  a  new  type  of  imperialism, 
as  over-emphasizing  military  might,  and  as  unconcerned  about  racial  inequalities  at  home 
(pp.  216-17,  226-8,  243).  2  Ibid.,  p.  792. 

3  Message  to  Bulganin,  12  January  1958,  in  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  94. 

4  Cf.  General  Assembly,  Official  Records :  First  Committee,  982-95  meetings. 

5  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  561-4.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  189-90. 

7  Cl.  below,  pp.  459-60,  468,  for  such  criticism  in  Latin  America. 
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the  importance  of  foreign  economic  policy.  The  administration  sponsored 
two  meetings  in  Washington,  one  on  the  foreign  aspects  of  United  States 
security,  and  the  other  on  international  trade  policy;  and  the  Rockefeller 
Fund  published  a  report  of  a  study  group  on  foreign  economic  policy  in 
which  the  importance  of  under-developed  countries  in  the  overall  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  was  stressed.1  The  growing  importance  attached  to  foreign 
economic  policy  was  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dillon  to  a  new 
state  department  post  of  under-secretary  of  state  for  economic  affairs;  and 
in  August,  Congress  extended  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  further 
four  years.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  in  Canada  and  else¬ 
where  of  the  government’s  method  of  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
of  the  effect  on  producing  countries  of  the  imposition  of  import  restrictions 
on  such  commodities  as  lead  and  zinc,2  and  of  the  continual  wrangling 
with  its  allies  over  the  list  of  strategic  exports,3  there  was  evidence  of  a  new 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  economic  strengthening  of  other  areas 
for  their  own  sakes  and  not  merely  as  bulwarks  against  communism.  Thus 
special  loans  were  made  available  to  India  and  France;4  and  in  presenting 
the  new  American  plan  on  the  Middle  East  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
13  August,  Eisenhower  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  regional 
development  institution  to  develop  basic  economic  services.5  For  some, 
certainly,  the  administration  did  not  go  far  or  fast  enough,6  but  neverthe¬ 
less  there  was  a  perceptible  change  after  years  of  apparently  unmitigated 
emphasis  on  military  strength.  Internally,  moreover,  there  were  indications 
that  the  rigidities  of  the  McCarthy  period  were  passing.  In  part  this  was 
due  to  changes  in  personnel.  On  30  June,  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  resigned,  and  in  mid-August  Teller — an  extreme 
proponent  of  the  school  of  massive  retaliation — also  gave  up  his  post.  With 
the  autumn  elections,  Senator  Knowland  gave  up  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
And  the  bogey  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was  finally 
exorcised  by  ridicule,  when  it  decided  to  subpoena  that  most  American  of 
Americans,  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton,  officially  on  the  grounds  of  his  criticism  of 
the  F.B.I.,  but  almost  certainly  on  account  of  his  criticisms  of  Mr.  Dulles. 
Finally,  in  June  the  Supreme  Court  came  to  its  remarkable  decision  that 
the  government  had  no  authority  to  deny  a  person  a  passport  on  account 
of  his  beliefs,  communist  or  otherwise.  The  administration  made  much  play 
of  the  resulting  ‘danger’  and  asked  that  the  ‘urgent  and  pressing  need’  of 
clear  statutory  authority  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  use  his  discretion 

1  Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Report  of  Panel  III  of  the  Special  Studies 

Project  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1958).  2  See  below,  p.  464. 

3  See  above,  p.  339-  4  ^ee  below,  p.  5°9- 

5  See  below,  p.  390,  and  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  350-60. 

6  See  the  exchange  of  letters  between  members  of  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations 

and  the  president  on  the  relative  emphasis  on  military  and  economic  aspects  in  foreign  policy; 
ibid.,  pp.  44-50. 
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on  such  occasions  be  promptly  provided  for.1  But  Congress  saw  fit  to  take 
no  action. 

Certainly  these  were  in  some  ways  matters  of  small  importance ;  but 
cumulatively  it  may  be  that  they  provided  a  stimulus  to  the  gradual 
change  which  was  affecting  United  States’  opinion.  The  growing  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  was  a  many-sided 
and  persistent  challenge,  and  that  Washington  could  not  be  rid  of  it  by 
the  threat  of  military  action,  but  must  be  prepared  to  parry  it  in  every  new 
theatre  of  international  policy,  was  in  the  long  run  probably  the  most 
significant  result  of  the  new  respect  for  the  strength  and  versatility  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  had  followed  the  launching  of  the  sputnik. 

1  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  250-4. 
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By  4  October  1957,  when  the  Soviet  Union  launched  the  sputnik,  the 
post- Suez  instability  in  the  Middle  East  appeared  to  have  passed  its  most 
critical  phase.  The  evidence  provided  by  Washington  in  the  spring  that 
it  was  not  prepared  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Jordan  were  threatened,  reaffirmed  the  position  of  the  western  powers. 
By  its  co-operation  with  Saud  and  its  support  for  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
the  United  States  had  at  least  checked  the  threat,  which  in  the  American 
view  was  imminent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  the  Middle  East 
would  fall  directly  or  indirectly  under  communist  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  Washington’s  support  for  Jordan  was  matched,  by  the  autumn,  by 
Moscow’s  support  for  Syria;  by  August  it  was  believed  in  the  United 
States  that  Syria  was  ‘drifting  or  being  drawn  into  the  Soviet  orbit’.1 
Hence  the  question  in  October — at  least  in  American  minds — was  whether 
its  success  in  launching  the  sputnik  would  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union’s 
hand  in  Middle  East  politics.  In  fact,  it  had  little  discernible  effect  upon 
the  situation.  There  was  admiration  throughout  the  Middle  East  for  the 
Soviet  scientific  achievement,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  strategists  in 
Washington  gave  a  certain  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  out  of  sympathy 
with  American  Middle  East  policy.  But  when  commentators  in  the 
American  press  predicted  that  henceforward  the  smaller  countries  would 
hesitate  before  committing  themselves  to  the  western  bloc,  the  reaction  in 
the  Middle  East  was  that  all  pacts  had  lost  their  importance  and  that 
neutralism  was  more  than  ever  vindicated  as  the  only  correct  path  to 
follow.2  This  theory,  however,  proved  easier  to  enunciate  than  to  apply. 
In  the  succeeding  months  the  countries  of  the  area  were  increasingly 
drawn  towards  the  one  bloc  or  the  other  and  very  soon  every  Arab  quarrel 
was  discussed  in  cold  war  terms.  Already  during  the  Syrian-Turkish 
exchanges  in  August  Washington  had  made  it  clear  that,  while  it  was 
prepared  to  support  the  independence  and  integrity  of  member  nations, 
it  was  unwilling  to  consider  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
belief  that  any  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  the  area  would  only 
contribute  to  the  spread  of  communism.  But  attempts  to  use  its  own 

1  Documents,  1957,  p.  328. 

2  ‘What  is  our  business  in  the  conflict  between  the  powerful?  Why  should  we  anger  Russia 
by  allying  ourselves  with  America,  or  anger  America  by  allying  ourselves  with  Russia?  We  can 
only  build  up  a  destructive  war  if  we  join  either  camp.  But  if  we  remain  neutral  between  them, 
we  shall  be  able— together  with  all  the  neutral  forces  of  mankind — to  prevent  the  clashing  of  the 
western  and  eastern  forces.’  Voice  of  the  Arabs,  Cairo,  5  October  1957,  in  S.W.B.,  Part  IV,  7 
October  1957,  p.  5. 
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influence  to  get  local  states  to  ostracize  Syria  had  had  the  effect  of  closing 
the  Arab  ranks,  and  when  on  16  October  Dulles  stated  that  if  there  were 
an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union  the  United  States  would  not  limit 
itself  to  a  ‘purely  defensive  operation’,1  it  was  clear  that  for  the  great 
powers  Middle  East  politics  could  still  not  be  separated  from  policies  in 
the  cold  war.  This  view  was  reinforced  by  the  terms  of  the  communique 
issued  on  25  October  after  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Washington  which  referred 
to  Soviet  threats  to  Turkey  as  being  one  of  the  ‘specific  factors  in  the  ideo¬ 
logical  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged’.2  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
Moslem  members  of  the  Baghdad  pact  met  in  Ankara  on  1 2  December  to 
formulate  their  views  on  the  current  Middle  East  situation  before  Men- 
deres  left  for  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in  Paris,  although  they  discussed 
communist  activities,  they  agreed  that  it  was  not  communism  but  the 
Palestine  question  that  was  the  principal  cause  of  unrest  in  the  area.3 

In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  Israel  had  come  to  the  fore  again  when  the 
Israeli  government  began  to  look  around  for  fresh  supplies  of  arms. 
Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1957  Israel  had  pointed  to  each 
increase  in  the  arms  supplied  to  Arab  countries  as  grounds  for  further 
deliveries  to  Israel.  In  September  Abba  Eban,  the  Israeli  ambassador  in 
Washington,  asked  Dulles  for  ‘crystal  clear’  assurances  that  the  United 
States  would  oppose  an  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.4  But  now  that  the 
communist  countries  were  supplying  arms,  it  was  no  longer  simply  a 
question  of  applying  the  tripartite  declaration,  and  Dulles  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  at  this  stage  the  only  certain  way  of  achieving  such  an 
aim.  Mrs.  Meir  raised  the  question  again  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
autumn,  and  later  Ben-Gurion  cited  arms  deliveries  to  Syria  as  the  basis  of 
a  renewed  call  for  arms.5  But  the  United  States  continued  to  treat  Israeli 
requests  with  remarkably  little  indulgence,  and  some  unusually  sharp  notes 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  countries  at  the  end  of  October  after 
Israeli  Mystere  fighters  had  attacked  an  Air  Jordan  passenger  plane.6 

The  situation  in  Jordan,  where  martial  law  had  been  in  force  since 
April,  remained  strained.  The  convening  of  parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  October  had  given  an  air  of  constitutionalism  to  Hussein’s  government, 
but  rigorous  censorship  remained  in  force  and  the  military  courts  were 
kept  busy  with  cases  of  persons  charged  with  subversive  or  political  activity 
under  the  laws  dissolving  political  parties  which  had  been  promulgated  in 
May.  Internal  criticism  centred  on  the  foreign  minister  who  was  held 

1  D.S.B.,  vol.  37,  p.  712.  2  Documents,  1957,  p.  403. 

3  Times,  13  December  1957.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  13  September  1957. 

5  In  reply  to  the  question  ‘Does  any  western  country,  excluding  France,  show  any  indication 
of  supplying  Israel  with  the  arms  she  needs?’,  Ben-Gurion  answered:  ‘I  am  glad  to  answer  this  in 
the  affirmative.  But  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  I  cannot  include  for  the  present  the  United  States’. 
Ibid.,  18  October  1957.  6  Times,  31  October  1957. 
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responsible  for  the  unpopular  intrusion  of  the  United  States  into  Jordanian 
affairs.  It  received  every  encouragement  from  Cairo  and  Damascus, 
which  attacked  Jordan  for  joining  the  economic  and  anti-subversion 
committees  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  becoming  a  base  for  United  States 
imperialism,  and  accused  Hussein  of  secret  negotiations  with  Israel,  and 
of  being  prepared  to  ‘sell  out’  the  Palestine  refugees  in  order  to  placate 
Washington.  This  press  and  radio  campaign  was  reinforced  by  student 
demonstrations  in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  with  the  result  that,  by  mid- 
November,  Hussein  publicly  accused  Syria  and  Egypt  of  trying  to  change 
the  government  in  Amman.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Egypt, 
Hussein  announced  on  the  eve  of  his  twenty-second  birthday,  but  ‘the 
governments  are  communists’,1  and  he  went  on  to  denounce  the  ‘hysterical 
vituperation'  of  Cairo  radio  whose  campaign  of  hate  could  ‘only  be 
compared  in  scurrility  and  violence  to  the  worst  efforts  of  Dr.  Goebbels’.2 
Saud  and  Feisal  both  urged  Egypt  and  Syria  to  cease  attacking  Jordan, 
and  on  18  November  King  Idris  of  Libya  appealed  to  all  three  to  cease 
recriminations,  whereupon  the  press  and  radio  campaign  ceased  abruptly. 
Hussein  in  the  meantime  had  shown  his  solidarity  with  the  Arab  cause  by 
drawing  attention  to  Israeli  non-compliance  with  the  armistice  agreements 
in  respect  to  the  Mount  Scopus  area,  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  made 
another  round  of  visits  to  the  capitals  of  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  restore 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations’  truce  supervising  organisation 
there.3  The  interim  agreement  which  resulted,  while  leaving  much 
unsettled,  justified  Jordan’s  view  that  the  United  Nations  should  keep  a 
closer  watch  on  activities  in  the  demilitarized  zone.  Meanwhile  the 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  14  November  1957.  2  Ibid.,  15  November  1957. 

3  The  application  of  the  Mount  Scopus  agreement  of  7  July  1948  ( Security  Council:  Official 
Records,  Document  S/3015  and  annex)  had  frequently  caused  trouble  between  Israel  and  Jordan, 
not  least  because  of  the  existence  of  two  maps  of  the  demilitarized  zone  in  the  area :  a  sketch  map 
recognized  by  Israel  and  a  more  carefully  delineated  map  recognized  by  Jordan  (cf.  Security 
Council:  Official  Records,  Supplement  for  April-May-June  1958,  p.  130).  Consequently  there  were 
sectors  on  Mount  Scopus  which  Israel  considered  to  be  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  while  for 
Jordan  they  were  parts  of  the  Jordanian-controlled  territory.  Moreover,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  the  truce  supervisory  commission  and  avoiding  contact  with  the  Arab  villagers,  Israeli 
police  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  patrol  the  areas  in  dispute.  Repeated  United  Nations 
representations  had  had  no  effect;  and  Israel  had  boycotted  the  mixed  armistice  commission 
for  more  than  a  year.  Thus  the  truce  organisation  staff  had  become  mediators  rather  than 
supervisors,  attempting  to  accommodate  conflicting  views  rather  than  interpret  the  armistice 
agreements.  In  November  1957  Jordanian  troops  stopped  the  fortnightly  convoy  supplying 
the  Israeli  garrison  on  Mount  Scopus,  ostensibly  because  it  was  carrying  petrol  which  was  not 
among  the  list  of  goods  permitted  by  the  armistice  arrangements,  but  in  fact  because  they  believed 
Israel  was  building  fortifications  on  Mount  Scopus  and  because  Israel  had  only  permitted  one 
United  Nations  visit  to  the  area  for  some  time  and  that  at  night.  Following  the  secretary-general’s 
visit  the  convoy  was  allowed  to  pass  again  and  Dr.  Urrutia  was  appointed  to  try  to  obtain  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Mount  Scopus  agreement.  He  reported  on  18  January  1958  and  urged  the 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  area,  but  during  the  spring  there  was  more  trouble  and  in  May 
a  United  Nations  officer  was  killed  while  investigating  an  incident  following  Israeli  interference 
with  the  use  of  the  road  to  Issawiya.  Cf.  Security  Council:  Official  Records,  Document  S/4030  and 
S/4030  Add.  I. 
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Egyptian  charge  d’affaires  in  Amman  had  called  at  the  foreign  office  to 
express  his  government’s  full  support  for  Jordan’s  attitude  and  it  looked 
as  though  tension  between  the  Arab  states  was  diminishing.  But  a  political 
settlement  alone  could  not  remedy  the  fundamental  instability  of  the 
Middle  East  with  its  economic  needs  and  military  preoccupations.  In 
Jordan  alone  military  spending,  which  in  i955~6  had  amounted  to 
£9  m.  out  of  a  total  budget  of  £18  m.,  had  by  1957  risen  to  £14-5  m.  out 
of  a  budget  of  £28  m.,  excluding  American  equipment  to  the  value  of 
$10  million.  Such  figures  indicate  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  political 
priorities  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  overriding  criticism  of  the  projection 
of  great  power  quarrels  into  the  area  was  that  it  had  stimulated  local 
disputes  and  thus  an  increase  in  military  expenditure. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Arab  Federation 

Egyptian  support  for  Syria  during  the  autumn  crisis  of  1957  was  quickly 
followed  by  other  indications  of  a  merging  of  policy  and  a  growing  simi¬ 
larity  of  purpose.  This  was  seen  when,  on  18  November,  an  official 
delegation  of  forty  members  of  the  Egyptian  parliament  joined  with  their 
Syrian  colleagues  in  approving  unanimously  a  proposal  to  expedite  the 
federal  union  of  the  two  countries.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Arabs  of 
one  national  parliament  had  voted  in  another,  and  Colonel  Sadat  was 
sufficiently  moved  to  declare  without  more  ado  that  unity  between  the 
two  countries  ‘was  now  an  accomplished  fact’.1  In  fact,  a  joint  military 
command  had  already  been  established,  and  discussions  were  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  the  implementation  of  economic  union,  which  had  already 
been  agreed  in  principle.  The  joint  meeting,  on  the  other  hand,  was  little 
more  than  a  demonstration  intended  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  Arab  unity. 
Nevertheless  both  sides  had  something  to  gain.  Recently  it  must  have 
appeared  to  Nasser  as  if  Syria  was  pursuing  rather  too  independent  a 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.2  On  the 
other  hand,  popular  support  for  the  Syrian  leaders  still  stemmed  largely 
from  the  identification  of  their  policies  with  those  of  Nasser. 

During  the  succeeding  weeks  speculation  grew  as  to  whether  the  two 
countries  would  form  a  union  or  not;  and  if  they  did  so,  as  to  its  probable 
effect  on  the  internal  policies  of  each  and  on  their  external  relations  with 
Israel  and  with  the  Baghdad  pact  countries.  Indeed,  it  was  widely  said 
that  enthusiasm  for  union  sprang  rather  from  hostility  to  the  western 
powers  and  to  the  Baghdad  pact  than  from  any  genuine  feeling  of  solidarity. 
But  by  mid-January  1958  popular  enthusiasm  appeared  undiminished, 

1  Times,  20  November  1957. 

2  See  above,  p.  178.  From  10  to  20  December  Khaled  A1  Azm  led  another  Syrian  delega¬ 
tion  to  Moscow;  this  provided  an  occasion  for  the  further  elaboration  of  agreements  already 
arrived  at. 
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and  practical  steps  were  being  taken  to  put  some  form  of  union  into  effect.1 
Finally,  on  i  February,  after  an  ‘historic  session’  held  in  Cairo,  Nasser 
and  Kuwatly  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  their  decision  to  ‘unite 
Egypt  and  Syria  into  one  state  to  be  named  “The  United  Arab  Republic”  ’.2 
This  Union,  they  made  clear,  was  in  their  view  only  ‘a  preliminary  step’ 
towards  the  eventual  union  of  all  Arab  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  new  republic  was  to  be  ruled  by  ‘a  presidential  demo¬ 
cratic  system  of  government’,  and  during  the  next  thirty  days  each  national 
assembly  would  be  called  upon  to  approve  the  union;  a  new  constitution 
would  be  drafted;  and  a  new  president  elected  by  plebiscite.  The  capital 
would  be  Cairo;  there  would  be  a  single  parliament,  a  single  army,  and 
a  single  foreign  service,  but  administration  would  be  decentralised.  Other 
Arab  states  were  invited  forthwith  to  join  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
and  it  was  believed  that  Yemen  would  do  so.3 

The  very  name  of  the  new  state,  if  not  its  republican  and  neutralist 
character,  was  a  scarcely  veiled  incitement  to  Arabs  everywhere  to  pursue 
the  ‘path  to  sovereignty  and  freedom’  over  the  heads  of  their  governments, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  produced  counter-moves.  Already  during 
the  autumn  of  1957  there  had  been  evidence  that  other  governments  in 
the  Middle  East  were  drawing  together.  Faisal  had  met  Hussein  on  13 
October,  and  following  a  visit  by  the  former  to  Persia,  Faisal  and  the 
Shah  had  made  a  joint  statement,  stressing  their  unanimity  of  views  in 
foreign  policy.  This  was  followed  early  in  November  by  a  meeting  of  Arab 
representatives  in  Baghdad  to  co-ordinate  policy  towards  the  oil  companies, 
and  on  2  December  Faisal  made  an  official  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia.  When 
news  of  the  proposal  to  create  a  United  Arab  Republic  became  known, 
Hussein  was  reported  to  have  suggested  a  meeting  with  Faisal  and  Saud 
to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  similar  union.  But  Saud,  who  continued 
to  play  safe  with  both  sides,  was  currently  mollifying  Arab  nationalists  by 
keeping  his  brother,  crown  prince  Feisal,  in  Cairo,  and  he  therefore 
declined  to  commit  himself  with  any  finality.  Although  a  Saudi  represen¬ 
tative  was  sent  to  Amman,  in  fact  the  discussions  which  began  there  on 
1 1  February  were  confined  to  the  question  of  a  possible  federation  between 
Jordan  and  Iraq.  Their  outcome  was  the  announcement  on  14  February 
of  the  formation  of  the  Arab  Federation*— a  move  which  was  clearly 
intended  as  a  counterblast  to  the  setting  up  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Faisal  was  to  be  head  of  state,  but  each  ruler  would  retain  his  throne  and 
sovereignty  within  his  own  domain.  There  would  be  two  federal  councils, 

1  Discussion  as  to  whether  this  should  be  a  federation  or  a  confederation  caused  a  multiplicity 
of  problems  such  as  the  future  of  Syrian  political  parties  in  a  unified  one-party  state;  cf.  Manchester 
Guardian,  15  January  1958;  Times,  27  January  1958. 

2  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  378-80. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  6  February  1958. 

4  For  the  official  text,  cf.  Documents,  1 958)  PP-  238—41. 
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but  a  single  legislature  and  a  single  executive,  in  which  each  country 
would  have  equal  representation.  The  seat  of  government  would  be  in 
Baghdad  for  one  half  of  the  year  and  in  Amman  for  the  other.  There 
would  be  two  regional  councils  for  administration,  but  a  single  army,  and 
unified  economic,  diplomatic,  and  educational  systems.1 

The  announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  Arab  Federation  was  im¬ 
mediately  welcomed  by  Great  Britain.  In  Egypt  it  was  greeted  in  rather 
different  terms.  Nasser  congratulated  Faisal  on  this  ‘blessed  step’,  on 
which  (he  said)  the  whole  Arab  nation  would  look  with  great  hope,  and 
prayed  ‘Allah  to  lead  your  steps  towards  success  and  bless  your  great 
people’.2  But  such  expressions  of  amity,  if  not  hollow,  were  somewhat 
unsubstantial,  and  only  two  weeks  later  Nasser,  during  a  visit  to  Damascus 
to  receive  the  acclamation  of  his  Syrian  subjects,  pointedly  remarked 
that  ‘we  are  not  in  the  position  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  their  own  peoples 
and  who  have  particular  interests  to  defend’.3  Meanwhile  Yemen’s 
request  to  join  the  Arab  Republic  was  being  discussed  in  Cairo  and  on 
io  March  it  was  announced  that  the  Republic  and  the  kingdom  of  \emen 
and  ‘those  Arab  states  which  will  agree  to  join  this  union’  would  together 
form  the  United  Arab  States.4  Each  state  was  to  ‘preserve  its  international 
personality  and  its  system  of  government’ ;  but  defence  and  foreign  policy 
were  to  be  unified,  a  customs  union  was  to  be  established  at  a  later  date, 
and  councils  for  defence,  economy  and  culture  were  to  be  attached  to  a 
union  council  made  up  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  from  each 
member  state.  The  constitution  provided  for  a  relationship  just  as  tight 
or  as  loose  as  convenience  might  dictate;  and  if  the  Iman  Ahmed,  a 
theocratic  despot  of  medieval  timbre,  was  not  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
of  possible  adherents  to  Nasser’s  glorious  caravan  of  Arab  unity,  as  Cairo 
newspapers  described  it,  at  least  the  psychological  value  of  the  addition 
could  be  exploited.  In  the  Yemen  which,  in  spite  of  British  overtures  in 
November  1957,  had  never  give  up  its  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Aden 
protectorate,  the  agreement  was  seen  as  strengthening  the  position 
vis-a-vis  the  British.  During  the  preceding  year  Soviet  engineers— all 
reported  to  be  Moslems — had  been  building  a  commercial  port  at  Mina 
el  Hamadani,  and  doing  development  work  at  Hodeida  and  on  a  road  to 
the  interior.  Now  the  association  with  the  U.A.R.  was  to  provide  further 
evidence  that  the  Yemen  was  in  the  vanguard  of  Arab  unity,  and  more 


1  Iraq’s  membership  of  the  Baghdad  pact  was  provided  for  without  committing  Jordan  to 
join,  under  the  provision  that  treaties  already  entered  into  by  one  party  were  to  remain  in  force 
without  affecting  the  other  party.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  15  February  1958. 

2  Times,  15  and  17  February  1958. 

3  This  was  a  reference  to  arrests  which  had  taken  place  in  Jordan  during  the  previous  week; 
Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1958. 

4  Times,  10  March  1958.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  United  Arab  States 
took  place  in  Cairo  on  3  September  1958. 
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practically  it  was  hoped  that  the  union  would  help  to  ‘clean  up  the  occupied 
south  of  Yemen’.1 

Mr.  Ben-Gurion  was  among  those  who  believed  that  the  union  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  of  Iraq  and  Jordan,  might  result  in  a  desire  for  expansion 
and  a  display  of  hostility  towards  their  neighbours,  the  Sudan  and  Israel. 
In  these  circumstances  he  once  again  offered  to  conclude  non-aggression 
treaties  with  the  Arab  states  on  the  basis  of  the  territorial  status  quo.  But 
his  suggestion  was  disregarded,  and  in  fact  trouble  had  already  started 
between  the  U.A.R.  and  Sudan. 

In  the  past,  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  had  suffered  in 
general  because  of  Egyptian  interference  in  Sudanese  politics  and  in 
particular  because  of  Cairo’s  high-handed  approach  to  the  flooding  of 
Sudanese  territory  which  the  building  of  a  dam  at  Aswan  would  entail.2 
But  during  the  autumn  of  1957  both  sides  had  modified  their  policy  towards 
the  Nile  waters  and  Sayed  Abdullah  Khalil,  the  Sudanese  prime  minister, 
had  said  that  his  main  object  was  to  negotiate  an  agreement,  in  place  of 
that  of  1929,  which  would  be  satisfactory  for  both  parties.3  Khalil  was  in 
Cairo  in  October,  and  in  December  a  Sudanese  delegation  began  negotia¬ 
tions  both  on  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Sudan  for  the  flooding  of 
Wadi  Haifa  and  of  150  miles  of  Sudanese  territory,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  additional  irrigation  water,  which  the  dam  would  make  available. 
But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  readiness  to  reach  agreement  in  technical 
negotiations,  Egypt  did  not  seem  able  to  resist  any  opportunity  for  inter¬ 
ference  in  Sudan’s  political  affairs.  Already  in  September  1957  Khalil 
expressed  his  apprehensions  of  Egyptian  interference  in  the  general 
elections,  due  in  February  1958,  and  in  fact  when  the  Nile  water  talks  were 
postponed  at  the  end  of  January  trouble  was  already  brewing.  This  took 
the  form  of  an  announcement  on  1  February  by  which  Egypt  laid  claim 
to  all  Sudanese  territory  north  of  the  twenty-second  parallel,  the  first  time 
either  before  or  after  Sudanese  independence  that  such  a  claim  had  been 
made.  It  involved  two  areas:  the  one,  10,000  square  miles  of  territory 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  known  to  contain  mineral  deposits;  the  other,  a  strip 
of  territory  astride  the  Nile,  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  Sudan,  which  had 
administered  both  areas  continuously  since  1902,  asked  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  general  election  at  the  end 
of  February.  But  Egypt  turned  down  this  proposal,  and  notified  the 
Sudanese  ambassador  that  Egyptian  officials  would  shortly  be  arriving  in 
the  disputed  area  to  conduct  the  plebiscite  on  the  Egyptian-Syrian  Union. 
Sudan  replied  that  it  would  consider  the  entry  of  Egyptian  forces  as  an 
infringement  of  Sudanese  sovereignty  in  the  area,  and  would  appeal  to 

1  Statement  by  crown  prince  Mohammed  al  Badr,  foreign  minister  of  the  Yemen;  Manchester 
Guardian,  3  March  1958. 

2  See  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  91  sq.,  302,  304. 


3  Times,  11  September  1957. 
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the  United  Nations — the  first  time  an  inter- Arab  question  had  been  raised 
there.  But  it  also  added  that  if  Egypt  wished  to  re-define  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  United  Arab  Republic,  it  ‘should  follow  the  universally  accepted 
way  of  doing  so  by  negotiating  in  accordance  with  international  law  and 
practice’ d  It  was  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  behind  the  whole  incident : 
some  saw  it  as  an  attempt  to  influence  the  elections  in  the  Sudan;  others 
as  a  clumsy  effort  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  U.A.R.  In  any  event, 
on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite  the  Egyptian  government  announced  that  it 
had  decided  to  postpone  settlement  of  the  issue,  and  injune,  Cairo  dropped 
its  claim.  But  by  then  trouble  was  already  afoot  elsewhere. 

Following  his  visit  to  Syria,  Nasser  had  already  had  a  violent  public 
quarrel  with  the  governments  of  Iraq  and  Jordan,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  described  the  governments  of  the  two  states  as  traitors  to  the  Arab 
cause.  On  3  March,  at  least  partly  as  a  result  of  these  attacks,  Nuri  es-Said, 
who  had  resigned  as  prime  minister  injune  1957,  replaced  Sayed  Abdel 
Wahab  Mirjan  as  prime  minister  of  Iraq  and  re-formed  the  government.1 2 
The  new  government  was  so  uncompromisingly  conservative  and  anti- 
Egyptian  in  character  as  to  make  it  clear  that  there  could  be  no  accom¬ 
modation  between  the  two  groups.  Indeed,  many  saw  the  return  of  Nuri 
es-Said  as  a  move  equivalent  to  the  mobilisation  of  front-line  troops  for  an 
impending  battle.  This  was,  however,  only  a  beginning,  for  early  in 
March  Nasser  extended  his  attack  to  Saudi  Arabia.  On  5  March,  in 
association  with  the  head  of  the  Syrian  military  intelligence,  he  accused 
King  Saud  of  organising  a  plot,  involving  bribes  of  up  to  -£ 2  m.,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Syrian  regime  by  a  military  coup,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
Egyptian-Syrian  union.  If  this  failed,  it  was  further  alleged,  it  was  planned 
to  have  Nasser’s  plane  shot  down  on  its  return  flight  to  Cairo.  The  reasons 
for  so  open  a  rift  with  Saud  at  that  particular  juncture  are  not  easily 
explained.  It  is  possible  that  Nasser  had  grounds  for  believing  that  Saud 
had  already  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  Federation;  he  may  also  have 
wished  to  divert  attention  from  Tunisian  accusations,  current  at  the  time, 
of  an  Egyptian  plot  to  murder  Bourguiba;3  or  possibly  he  hoped  to  whip 
up  feeling  at  home  and  so  to  secure  a  broader  measure  of  support  for  the 
new  Republic  than  had  been  visible  when  he  visited  Syria.  Whatever  his 
motives  may  have  been,  his  outspoken  accusations  against  the  guardian 
of  the  religious  centres  of  Islam  stole  the  limelight  for  the  time  being. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  however,  there  were  renewed  signs  of  dissen¬ 
sion  in  Syria.  General  Bizri,  an  early  supporter  of  union  with  Egypt  and 
one  of  its  first  beneficiaries — he  had  been  promoted  major-general  under 
the  Egyptian  commander-in-chief  only  two  weeks  earlier — suddenly 

1  Text  of  statement  in  Times,  19  February  1958. 

2  Sayed  Abdel  Wahab  Mirjan  had  become  prime  minister  on  14  December  1957. 

3  See  below,  p.  443. 
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tendered  his  resignation.  Syrians  had  already  expressed  displeasure  at  the 
dictatorial  terms  in  which  the  decree  ordering  the  dissolution  of  political 
parties  was  couched,  and  still  more  at  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
Syrian  minister — without  portfolio — in  the  government  of  the  U.A.R.  as 
against  eight  Egyptians. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  from  Saudi  Arabia  that  Saud  had 
decided  to  hand  over  full  powers  to  crown  prince  Feisal.  Thus,  while 
Baghdad  radio  was  full  of  stories  of  wholesale  arrests  in  Damascus,  in 
Cairo  comment  centred  on  the  ‘defeat’  of  Saud,  which  (it  was  said)  was 
tantamount  to  abdication,  and  which  was  attributed  to  Egyptian  exposure 
of  his  plot  against  the  U.A.R.  Taken  together,  this  plethora  of  plots  and 
counter-plots  exploded  at  least  for  the  time  being  any  myth  of  Arab  unity. 
For  by  now  Nasser  had  quarrelled  publicly  with  all  the  original  members 
of  the  Arab  league  except  Syria  and  the  Yemen,  whose  foreign  policy  he 
controlled,  and  the  Lebanon,  where  unrest  was  now  coming  to  a  head. 

The  Lebanese  Crisis  and  after 

Throughout  the  spring  it  had  been  evident  that  the  situation  in  the 
Lebanon  was  uneasy.  At  the  end  of  January  the  opposition  parties  had 
opened  an  attack  on  President  Chamoun  because  of  his  suspected  desire 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  he  could  stand  for  a  second  term  when 
elections  occurred  in  September.  Some  parties  in  the  Lebanon  applauded 
the  formation  of  the  U.A.R.,  but  others  suggested  that  the  main  motive 
was  to  introduce  into  Syria  the  Egyptian  one-party  system.  In  April 
further  disagreement  and  contention  broke  out,  this  time  over  American 
aid.  The  opposition  and  some  government  supporters  compared  it  most 
unfavourably  with  the  aid  being  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Egypt  and 
Syria.  When,  on  8  May,  a  left-wing  newspaper  editor  was  murdered,  his 
death  set  off  a  series  of  strikes  and  disturbances  which  Egypt  was  alleged 
to  have  instigated.  There  were  stories  of  Egyptian  gun-running,  and  a 
Lebanese  customs  post  was  attacked  from  Syria.  Thereafter  the  internal 
political  issues  were  submerged  in  the  larger  issue  of  the  future  of  Lebanese 
independence  and  of  its  international  alignment. 

On  13  May  the  Lebanese  foreign  minister,  Dr.  Malek,  informed  the 
American,  British  and  French  ambassadors  that  his  government  would 
expect  military  assistance  if  it  was  needed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Washington  that  the  United  States  was  already  supplying  the 
Lebanon  with  small  arms  and  anti-riot  weapons.  The  state  department 
added  that  it  had  taken  note  of  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  legally 
constituted  government  of  the  Lebanon  to  maintain  security  and  stability, 
and  that  it  hoped  for  the  quick  re-establishment  of  order  and  for  a  return 
to  normal  conditions.  Meanwhile  the  size  of  the  American  amphibious 
force  in  the  Mediterranean  was  temporarily  doubled,  and  although  it 
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was  officially  denied  that  this  action  was  connected  with  the  Lebanese 
crisis,  many  people  in  Beirut  believed  that  American  intervention  was 
imminent. 

Meanwhile  the  Lebanese  opposition,  largely  composed  of  Moslem  Arab 
nationalist  groups,  had  intensified  its  campaign  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
resignation  of  Chamoun,  and  thereafter  to  swing  Lebanon  away  from  its 
pro-western  alignment  and  bring  it  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  But  the  nature  of  any  such  future  relationship 
was  in  no  way  predetermined  and  enthusiasm  for  Nasser  varied  from  one 
Moslem  group  to  another.  The  extent  to  which  the  U.A.R.  provided 
practical  support  for  the  opposition,  if  at  all,  was  difficult  to  gauge,  and 
allegations  by  the  Lebanese  government  were  probably  exaggerated  with 
the  intention  of  providing  a  basis  for  outside  aid,  should  the  government 
need  it.  It  is  unlikely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  state  department  in 
Washington  was  prepared  at  that  time  to  invoke  the  Eisenhower  doctrine, 
which  would  have  necessitated  the  assumption  that  the  opposition  was 
supported  by  international  communism,  for  this  would  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  have  entailed  branding  Nasser  as  a  communist— a  step  which 
had  so  far  been  avoided.  Meanwhile,  although  the  Lebanese  army  was 
composed  mainly  of  Christians,  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  to  one, 
its  commander,  General  Fuad  Chehab,  had  refused  to  involve  it  in  a 
political  quarrel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  evidently  enjoyed 
only  partial  support  from  the  Lebanese  people.  Thus,  something  like 
stalemate  was  reached,  and  it  appeared  that  it  was  unlikely  to  be  resolved 
save  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  forces.  This  seemed  to  be  imminent, 
for  not  only  were  rumours  of  American  aid  rife,  but  there  was  also  explicit 
evidence  of  Soviet  interest  in  the  area.  An  article  in  Pravda  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  stand  aside  if  the  United  States 
decided  to  intervene  in  the  ‘Near  and  Middle  East  in  direct  proximity  to 
the  Soviet  Union’s  southern  borders’.  The  Soviet  government,  it  was 
added,  was  confident  that  no  power  would  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Lebanon,  ‘regardless  of  the  form  in  which  such  interference  is  carried 
out,  or  permit  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  military  centre  in  that  area’.1 

In  the  Lebanon  itself  the  deadlock  continued.  The  government  made  no 
attempt  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  who  continued  to  make 
provocative  pronouncements.  The  army  was  still  largely  uncommitted, 
and  already  the  government  was  losing  support  because  of  its  inability  to 
bring  the  violence  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  some  political  leaders 
who  had  originally  supported  the  opposition  cause  had  grown  tired  of  the 
violence  and  dislocation — the  Trades  Union  Confederation,  for  example, 
appealed  to  its  members  to  stay  at  work,  as  in  fact  most  had  done  through¬ 
out,  and  not  to  listen  to  ‘tendentious  propaganda  and . . .  seemingly  patriotic 

1  Pravda,  18  May  1958. 
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expressions’.1  On  23  May  Dr.  Malek  announced  that  the  Lebanon  was  in 
possession  of  evidence  implicating  the  government  of  the  U.A.R.  as  well  as 
individual  Syrians,  and  intended  to  raise  the  matter  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  in  the  Arab  League ;  but  he  also  added  that  his  government  would 
prefer  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with  in  the  Arab  League,  and  that  the  last 
thing  it  wanted  was  to  harm  the  interests  of  the  U.A.R.  or  cause  it  em¬ 
barrassment.  On  27  May,  as  a  belated  concession,  the  Lebanese  prime 
minister  announced  that  his  government  did  not  intend,  after  all,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  bill  amending  the  constitution.  But  by  this  time  opposition  demands 
had  gone  well  beyond  this  point,  and  they  were  seeking  the  immediate 
resignation  of  Chamoun.  This  the  government  would  not  consider. 
Meanwhile  the  Arab  League  had  failed  to  solve  the  dispute  or  to  agree  on  a 
Libyan  resolution  recommending  the  suspension  of  all  press  and  radio 
attacks  by  one  Arab  government  on  another.  In  these  circumstances, 
with  the  situation  visibly  deteriorating,  the  Lebanese  government  finally 
raised  the  issue  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  debate  which  followed  in  the  Security  Council  led  to  the  despatch 
of  a  group  of  observers  to  Beirut  ‘to  arrest  infiltration  and  arms  smuggling’ 
between  Syria  and  Lebanon.  How  the  group  was  to  carry  out  its  mission 
along  the  two  hundred  miles  of  frontier  with  Syria,  most  of  which  was 
mountainous  and  out  of  the  control  of  the  Lebanese  government,  was  far 
from  clear.2  But  it  was  apparently  hoped  that  the  United  Nations’  action 
would  give  the  Lebanese  government  a  breathing  space  and  postpone  if 
not  prevent  any  American  intervention.  A  week  later  Mr.  Hammarskjold 
also  arrived  in  Beirut  and  expressed  himself  firmly  against  British  or 
American  military  action.  But  at  the  same  time  there  was  noticeable 
stiffening  in  the  public  statements  of  the  Lebanese  government  and  in  its 
attitude  to  the  opposition.  It  refused  further  mediation  and  authorized 
President  Chamoun  to  invoke  any  treaty  or  agreement  under  which  the 
Lebanon  was  entitled  to  external  aid.  It  was  assumed  that  such  aid  would 
be  either  an  armed  international  police  force,  direct  military  intervention 
in  response  to  an  appeal  under  article  51  of  the  Charter,  or  intervention 
by  an  Anglo-American  force  under  the  tripartite  declaration  or  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine.  If  there  were  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
first,  there  were  none  about  the  dubiety  of  the  second  or  the  folly  of 
the  third.3 

1  Times,  20  May  1958.  Broadcasts  from  Cairo  and  Damascus  continued  to  represent  the 
struggle  as  one  between  an  oppressive  government  and  the  people,  and  a  new  station— the 
‘Voice  of  Free  Lebanon’,  claiming  to  come  from  within  the  country — had  started  broadcasting 
on  the  same  lines. 

2  For  details  of  how  the  group  managed  to  make  contact  with  the  opposition  forces,  establish 
confidence,  and  subsequently  carry  out  their  duties,  see  Security  Council,  Official  Records:  Documents 
S/4040,  S/4.040  Add.  1,  S/4051,  S/4052,  S/4069  and  S/4085. 

3  Sunday  Times,  22  June  1958. 
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Meanwhile  the  secretary-general  had  gone  to  Cairo  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  return  with  some  word  from  Nasser  which  would  ‘discreetly 
end  the  grisly  dance  of  brinkmanship’  that  had  brought  the  western 
powers  close  to  intervention,  Lebanon  to  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  the 
Middle  East  near  to  a  new  conflagration.1  But  the  secretary-general  left 
the  Middle  East  without  making  a  public  statement  concerning  the  results 
of  his  visits,  and  Chamoun  told  a  press  conference  that  he  would  ask  for 
military  assistance  through  the  United  Nations  or  from  friendly  powers. 
Meanwhile  London  and  Washington  were  hoping  that  the  United  Nations 
would  manage  to  find  and  apply  a  formula  of  reconciliation.  By  the  end 
of  June  it  was  widely  known  that  Hammarskj  old’s  report  on  the  Middle 
East  was  by  and  large  optimistic.  General  Bull,  in  charge  of  the  field 
operations  of  the  United  Nations  observation  group,  was  reported  to 
consider  the  group  adequate  for  the  duties  assigned  to  it;  and  it  was  not 
proposed  to  send  an  emergency  force.  This  outcome  was  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Lebanese  government,  but  it  still  apparently  felt  unable 
either  to  order  its  own  army  into  action,  or  to  replace  the  commander-in¬ 
chief.  Meanwhile  reports  circulating  in  the  Middle  East  suggested  that, 
whereas  the  United  States  had  reconsidered  intervention  in  terms  of 
relations  with  the  Arabs,  of  oil-pipes  cut,  and  of  probable  Soviet  denuncia¬ 
tions,  and  had  decided  that  the  price  was  too  high  to  pay  for  the  survival  of 
an  ambitious  president,  Great  Britain  was  considering  unilateral  action.2 
In  England  also,  there  were  rumours  that  the  cabinet  was  in  favour  of  a 
strong  policy  but  was  being  opposed  by  the  foreign  office  and  by  diplomats 
on  the  spot.3  At  the  same  time  Canada,  unwilling  to  be  left  uninformed, 
had  questioned  both  Britain  and  the  United  States  about  their  intentions. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  indications  were  that  any  actions  which 
might  be  taken  would  be  confined  to  the  internal  rather  than  the  inter¬ 
national  plane.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  United  Nations  observation  group,  and  it  was  known  that,  in  the 
secretary-general’s  view,  the  Lebanese  question  was,  by  and  large,  an 
internal  question.  When  the  Lebanese  government  made  charges  of 
‘massive  intervention’  by  the  U.A.R.,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  replied  ‘to  my 
knowledge  we  have  no  foundation  for  such  a  judgment  now’.  But  in  the 
Lebanon  an  obdurate  deadlock  remained.  The  opposition  continued  to 
insist  that  the  president  should  resign ;  and  the  president  refused  to  do  so. 
The  only  hope  was  that  the  government,  now  aware  that  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  to  get  outside  help,  would  take  steps  to  mollify  the  opposition, 
and  that  the  opposition,  which  had  suffered  considerable  military  defeats 
in  the  north  and  was  finding  it  less  easy  to  obtain  arms,  would  prove  more 

1  Times,  23  June  1958. 

2  Ibid.,  27  June  1958;  Observer,  29  June  1958.  The  British  attitude  was  said  to  be  the  result 

of  persuasion  by  Nuri  es-Said.  3  Reynolds  News,  29  June  1958. 
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willing  to  compromise,  especially  as  the  ranks  of  its  forces  were  threatened 
by  outbreaks  of  typhoid  and  dysentery — a  threat  which  would  increase  as 
the  summer  advanced  and  the  garbage  was  piled  higher  in  the  streets. 
Meanwhile  it  was  reported  that  Nuri  es-Said,  who  had  apparently  not 
found  satisfaction  in  London,  was  pursuing  one  last  will-o’-the-wisp  in  the 
shape  of  an  appeal  to  the  Moslem  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  These 
countries  namely  Turkey,  Iraq,  Persia  and  Pakistan — were  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Istanbul  in  the  middle  of  July.  But  on  the  very  day  when  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place,  while  Turkish  officials  were  waiting  at  the 
airport  to  meet  the  Iraqi  delegation,  news  came  through  of  the  revolution 
in  Iraq,  and  of  the  presumed  death  of  Nuri  es-Said.  If  reports  which 
percolated  through  are  to  be  believed,  the  army  brigades  which  carried 
out  the  revolution  in  Iraq  were  under  orders  to  move  to  Jordan  and  from 
there  to  march  into  Syria  on  3  August  in  support  of  President  Chamoun 
of  the  Lebanon.1  If  such  plans  existed,  they  were  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  by  the  death  of  Nuri  es-Said.  At  the  same  time  the  revolution  in 
Iraq  introduced  a  new  factor  into  Middle  East  politics,  which  quickly  had 
repercussions  on  the  crisis  in  the  Lebanon. 

The  Revolution  in  Iraq  and  the  American  landings  in  the  Lebanon 

Iraq  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  odd  man  out  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  war  in  Palestine,  the  oil  disputes  of  the  early  fifties,  the  question  of 
military  bases  and  of  alliances  with  the  West — questions  which  had  resulted 
in  a  sequence  of  turbulent  events  elsewhere— seemed  to  have  been  assimi¬ 
lated  into  Iraqi  policies  and  politics  without  doing  more  than  disturb  the 
surface.  If  this  was  so,  it  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  person  and 
power  of  Nuri  es-Said.  A  thorough-going  conservative,  he  may  have 
known  how  to  administer  oil  revenues  judiciously,  but  even  without 
accepting  the  lurid  accounts  of  his  wickedness  propagated  by  Arab 
nationalists  one  is  aware  of  his  political  shortcomings.  Political  parties 
had  been  abolished  in  1954,  but  as  late  as  13  May  1958  Nuri  could  assert 
that  ‘democratic  parliamentary  life  is  a  reality  in  Iraq’.  Both  before  and 
after  this  date  many  young  liberals  were  excluded  from  economic  and 
technical  work,  for  which  they  had  been  expressly  trained,  often  with 
government  money,  for  political  reasons.  But  at  the  same  time  little  was 
done  to  block  the  hostile  broadcasts  from  Cairo  and  Damascus,  which  were 
both  a  solace  and  a  stimulus  to  patriotic  Iraqis  during  those  years  of 
momentous  change  in  the  Middle  East.  Thus,  in  spite  of  imprisonment 
and  exile,  opposition  to  the  man  and  to  the  system  he  represented  had  been 
building  up  in  a  number  of  quarters;  and  it  is  not  insignificant  that  when, 
on  14  July,  the  Baghdad  coup  took  the  world  by  surprise,  there  were  in 

1  Times,  27  November  1958. 
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fact  other  Iraqis,  working  to  the  same  end,  who  were  unaware  of  the  plans 
for  the  revolt. 

On  14  July  Baghdad  radio  announced  that  the  Iraqi  monarchy  had  been 
abolished  and  a  republic  proclaimed  after  a  military  coup;1  later  it  was 
added  that  Nuri  es-Said  and  the  hated  crown  prince,  Abdul  Illah,  had 
been  killed.  Little  else  was  clear.  In  Washington  an  emergency  atmo¬ 
sphere  prevailed  all  day.  Eisenhower  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  the  situation;  the  Pentagon  pointed  out  that  units  of 
the  fleet,  with  marines  aboard,  were  ready  for  battle  action  if  necessary, 
and  members  of  Congress  reflected  ruefully  that  since  1954  the  United 
States  had  delivered  some  $46  m.  worth  of  weapons  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  Iraq.  In  the  Middle  East  itself  there  was  confusion  and  hurried 
consultation.  When  Faisal  and  Nuri  es-Said  failed  to  turn  up  in  Istanbul 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Moslem  members  of  the  Baghdad  pact,  it  proceeded 
without  Iraqi  participation  and  Hussein  assumed  power  as  head  of  the 
Arab  Federation.  Elsewhere  Nasser,  who  had  been  holding  meetings  at 
Brioni  with  Tito  and  the  Greek  foreign  minister,  cut  short  his  visit  to 
Jugoslavia,  and  Dr.  Malek  flew  from  New  York  to  Washington  for  urgent 
consultations. 

The  next  day,  with  information  from  Baghdad  still  varied  and  inter¬ 
mittent,  Eisenhower  announced  that,  in  response  to  an  urgent  plea 
from  Chamoun,  United  States  forces  would  be  stationed  in  the  Lebanon 
‘to  protect  American  lives  and  by  their  presence  there,  to  encourage  the 
Lebanese  government  in  defence  of  Lebanese  sovereignty  and  integrity’.2 
The  United  States’  action  was  to  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council,  and, 
Eisenhower  implied,  American  forces  would  remain  in  the  Lebanon  until 
United  Nations  forces  took  over.  But  any  such  hope  was  soon  overtaken 
by  reality.  The  Soviet  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  described  the  landing 
of  the  marines  as  an  act  of  aggression;  and  if,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a 
Soviet  veto  were  to  prevent  action  through  the  Security  Council,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  it  would  also  be  difficult  to  find  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  the  American  action.  The  Japanese  foreign 
minister  said  that  his  government  believed  that  the  Americans  were 
aggravating  the  crisis,  Nehru  was  critical  and  voiced  the  fear  of  general 
war,  and  in  Scandinavia,  Germany  and  Latin  America  there  was  criticism 
of  the  American  action.  Even  more  significant  was  the  attitude  of  the 
secretary-general  when  confronted  by  the  United  States’  action.  As  the 

1  Plans  for  a  military  coup,  which  had  existed  for  two  or  three  years,  had  been  concluded 
in  May  1 958  when  it  was  agreed  that  any  one  of  the  brigade  commanders  concerned  could  act 
independently  of  the  others  if  he  was  in  a  position  to  capture  or  kill  Nuri  es-Said,  Faisal  and 
Abdul  Illah  simultaneously.  This  opportunity  had  occurred  when  on  14  July  Colonel  Aref’s 
20th  brigade  had  been  moved  through  Baghdad  en  route  for  Jordan,  followed  by  Kassim’s  19th 
brigade.  The  king’s  bodyguard  made  no  attempt  to  defend  him.  Times,  27  November  iqr8 

2  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  181-2.  ' 
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Security  Council  assembled  to  hear  Cabot  Lodge  put  forward  a  formal 
request  for  the  despatch  of  a  United  Nations  security  force  to  the  Lebanon,1 
and  a  counter-proposal  by  the  Soviet  Union,2  they  found  on  their  desks 
a  copy  of  an  interim  report  from  the  observation  team  actually  operating 
in  the  Lebanon,  reporting  that  on  15  July  it  had  ‘completed  the  task  of 
obtaining  full  freedom  of  access  to  all  sections  of  the  Lebanese  frontier’.3 
Before  the  day’s  business  began,  Mr.  Hammarskjold  drew  attention  to  this 
report  and  added  that  arrangements  for  inspection  all  along  the  Lebanese 
border  had  met  with  ‘complete  success’.  The  fact  that  the  report  had  come 
to  hand  at  that  moment  was  a  coincidence,  for  ‘the  results  achieved  by  the 
United  Nations’  by  15  July  were  ‘the  logical  and  successful  outcome  of  its 
previous  efforts’.  Nevertheless,  the  secretary-general  continued,  it  was 
his  feeling  that, 

with  the  results  thus  achieved,  the  Observation  Group  is  fully  equipped  to 
play  the  part  envisaged  for  it  in  the  total  United  Nations  effort,  with  its  general 
purpose  of  ensuring  against  infiltration  and  the  smuggling  of  arms. 

I  hope  that  no  later  developments  will  cause  a  set-back  and  that  the 
Observation  Group,  although  neither  in  the  past  nor  probably  in  the  future 
being  the  only  tool  used  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  general  purpose  just 
mentioned,  will  retain  its  key  position.4 

No  one  hearing  him  could  escape  the  significance  of  the  secretary- 
general’s  words.  They  provided  a  dramatic  setting  for  Mr.  Sobolev’s 
brilliantly  argued  attack  on  the  American  landings  and  on  what  he  termed 
the  hypocrisy  of  American  protestations.  The  Russian  delegate  drew 
attention  to  American  support  of  the  observation  group  on  the  one  hand, 
together  with  its  apparent  disregard  of  its  opinion  on  the  other;  nor  was  it 
an  adequate  answer,  in  Sobolev’s  opinion,  to  cite  Lebanese  evidence  of 
U.A.R.  aid  to  the  rebels — and  then  only  for  a  period  before  9  July — as 
providing  grounds  for  disregarding  a  report  of  15  July.  But  such  details 
were  scarcely  more  than  debating  points  when  compared  with  the  larger 
issues  aroused  as  the  international  repercussions  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
made  themselves  felt. 

On  17  July  British  forces  landed  in  Amman  in  response  to  an  appeal 
from  Hussein  made  to  the  local  charge  d’affaires  the  previous  evening. 
The  British  parachute  brigade  was  encamped  at  the  edge  of  the  airport 
which  somewhat  reduced  opportunities  for  local  friction.  In  the  Lebanon, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  American  tanks  and  armoured  vehicles  had  been 
led  from  the  airport  to  the  centre  of  Beirut  by  the  American  ambassador 
in  his  official  Cadillac,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying,  considerable  local 
opposition  had  been  aroused.  It  was  even  reported  that  the  Lebanese 

1  Security  Council,  Official  Records :  Document  S/4050,  Corr.  1 ,  and  Rev.  1 . 

2  Ibid.,  Document  S/4057.  3  Ibid.,  Document  S/4051. 

4  Security  Council,  Official  Records:  829th  meeting,  16  July  1958. 
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commander-in-chief  had  himself  requested  the  Americans  not  only  to 
withdraw  from  Beirut  but  also  to  evacuate  the  country.1  France  had  stood 
aside  from  this  Anglo-American  activity  and  there  was  a  sense  of  pique 
in  the  atmosphere  in  Paris.2  Eisenhower’s  reference  to  the  Lebanon  as  a 
traditional  friend  of  the  United  States,  together  with  revived  misgivings 
about  British  and  American  activities  in  the  Middle  East,  combined  to 
lend  an  air  of  reserve  to  French  policy.  The  foreign  minister,  M.  Couve  de 
Murville,  spoke  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  used  by  Pineau  two  years 
earlier3  when  he  said  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and  much  confusion  in 
the  area  were  ‘due  in  great  part  to  a  lack  of  understanding  among  the 
western  nations’.  Differences  of  opinion  between  France,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other,  were  to  become 
evident  again  later  in  the  summer,  during  the  negotiations  for  a  summit 
meeting. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  in  Baghdad  had  almost  returned  to  normal. 
The  Times,  drawing  on  the  special  knowledge  of  a  ‘well-informed  source’, 
wrote  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  Iraq  as  ‘essentially  sincere  and  honest 
men’, 4  and  the  published  list  of  ministers  showed  both  right-  and  left-wing 
nationalists  as  well  as  representatives  of  different  tribal  and  religious 
groups  among  the  new  leaders.  Within  ten  days  of  the  coup  the  army  was 
administering  the  country  with  efficiency  and  courtesy,3 5  and  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  re-establish  international  confidence.  There  had  been 
little  bloodshed6  and  remarkably  little  dislocation  in  the  country,  and  the 
Iraq  petroleum  company  had  continued  to  function  normally  throughout. 
The  government  had  dissolved  the  union  with  Jordan,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  they  intended  that  Iraq  should  join  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

Elsewhere,  however,  there  was  no  lack  of  confusion  and  disagreement 
and  this  was  particularly  evident  both  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  Lebanon,  prior  to  the  Baghdad  coup  and  the  American 
landings,  there  had  been  signs  that  a  solution  of  the  internal  political  crisis 
was  not  impossible.  It  had  already  been  announced  that  Chamoun  would 
definitely  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  and  a  serious  search  had 

1  Times,  17  and  18  July  1958. 

The  French  ambassadors  in  Washington  and  London  were  instructed  to  make  representa¬ 
tions  about  the  landings;  Sunday  Times,  20  July  1958. 

3  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  263,  292;  and  Le  Monde,  4  March  1956. 

4  Times,  16  July  1958. 

5  For  example,  outside  the  British  consulate  and  information  office,  which  had  been  looted 
during  the  uprising,  the  government  had  put  up  a  notice  reading:  ‘You  should  not  have  done 
this;  these  people  were  our  friends  and  our  guests.’ 

?  Those  known  to  have  been  killed  included  King  Faisal,  crown  prince  Abdul  Illah,  Nuri  es- 
Said,  and  his  son,  Sabah  Said,  Colonel  Graham  by  a  stray  bullet  during  the  attack  on  the  British 
onbassy,  possibly  four  other  foreigners  by  the  mob,  and  perhaps  20  or  30  Iraqis  in  the  riots 
T imes,  20  July  1958. 
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begun  for  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  presidential  election  on  24  July. 
On  12  July  events  had  taken  a  curious  turn  when  the  merchants  and 
industrialists  decided  to  put  pressure  on  both  sides  to  end  the  dislocation 
by  threatening  to  call  a  strike  if  a  president  were  not  elected  on  24  July — 
and  the  threat  was  solemnly  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
If  further  pressure  was  needed  to  close  the  ranks  it  was  provided  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Americans.  Saeb  Salem,  the  rebel  leader  in  Beirut,  ordered 
his  followers  to  cease  fire  and  co-operate  against  the  common  enemy. 
Appeals  deploring  the  landing  were  addressed  by  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  President  Eisenhower ; 
and  the  newspapers,  including  the  usually  pro- western  L  Orient,  expressed 
fear  of  American  intervention  in  Lebanese  internal  affairs.1  Thus  it 
seemed  as  if  unity  would  be  restored  and  the  election  take  place  as 
provided  for  in  the  constitution.  But  at  the  last  minute  it  was  postponed, 
not  least  because  Saeb  Salem  announced  that  his  supporters  would  not 
vote  whilst  foreign  forces  were  in  the  country.2 *  There  was  a  busy  week  of 
consultation  during  which  the  general  economic  position  deteriorated^ 
and  the  Lebanese  prime  minister  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  Then, 
having  discussed  his  proposed  programme  with  him,  the  opposition  parties 
agreed  to  the  nomination  of  General  Chehab,  and  on  31  July  he  became 
president-elect.4  But  if  the  internal  crisis  in  the  Lebanon  had  largely  been 
solved  by  the  end  of  July,  the  same  was  not  true  of  the  international 
repercussions  resulting  from  the  American  landings. 

In  the  United  Nations  there  was  no  lack  of  criticism  both  of  the  American 
action  and  of  the  miscalculation  of  its  effect  on  the  Assembly,  and  it 
appeared  unlikely  that  Cabot  Lodge  would  be  able,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  to  invoke  the  face-saving  expedient  of  calling  an  emergency 
Assembly.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  British  landings  in  Jordan  and  of  an 
appeal  from  Baghdad  pact  countries  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Hussein 
‘in  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  situation  in  Iraq’.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
became  known  that  Nasser  had  gone  to  Moscow  to  meet  Khrushchev, 
and  that  Sweden,  which  was  one  of  the  countries  which  had  provided 
observers  in  the  Lebanon,  was  to  introduce  a  motion  into  the  Security 
Council  requesting  the  suspension  of  observer  activities  until  further  notice 
lest  ‘the  distinction  between  the  United  Nations  observers  and  the  United 
States  troops  might  become  blurred’. 5 

1  Ibid.,  1 7  July  1958.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  21  July  1958. 

3  The  United  States  department  of  commerce  reported  that  since  the  entry  of  the  American 
forces  into  Beirut  there  had  been  a  ‘general  paralysis  of  economic  life’  in  the  Lebanon;  cf. 

ibid.,  26  July  1958;  Times,  30 July  1958. 

4  General  Chehab  was  elected  at  the  second  ballot  by  a  majority  which  included  both  former 
government  and  opposition  spokesmen.  There  would  be  a  two  months’  delay  before  he  would  in 
fact  become  president. 

5  Security  Council,  Official  Records:  Document  S/4054. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev' s  proposals 

It  was  at  this  stage,  as  the  debates  in  the  Security  Council  became  more 
ragged  and  inconclusive,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  took  the  initiative.  On 
:9  July  he  proposed  ‘that  a  meeting  should  be  held  without  delay  between 
the  heads  of  the  governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  India,  with  the  participation  of  the  secre- 
tary-general  of  the  United  Nations,  in  order  that  immediate  steps  may 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  has  broken  out’.1  In  letters  to 
the  governments  concerned  he  suggested  a  meeting  ‘any  day  and  hour, 
the  sooner  the  better’,  to  reconcile  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  western 
powers,  and  ‘to  take  up  the  question  of  putting  an  end  to  deliveries  of 
arms  .  In  his  view  it  was  ‘essential  that  the  meeting  .  .  .  having  prepared 
practical  recommendations  .  .  .  should  submit  those  recommendations  to 
the  Security  Council,  in  order  that  that  United  Nations  organ  may 
examine  them  together  with  the  representatives  of  the  Arab  countries’; 
and  he  concluded  by  proposing  a  meeting  at  Geneva  on  22  July.  Never¬ 
theless  he  also  emphasized  that  ‘the  question  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
meeting’  must  not  be  allowed  to  constitute  an  obstacle.  ‘The  Soviet 
government ,  he  made  clear,  was  ‘prepared  to  meet  anywhere,  including 
Washington,  if  for  any  reason  Geneva  or  the  capital  of  some  other  neutral 
country  is  not  suitable  for  the  western  powers.  The  most  important  thing 
is  to  avoid  delay.’ 

Although  it  was  possible  to  criticize  the  somewhat  exaggerated  language 
of  Khrushchev’s  proposal,  there  was  evidence  enough  to  suggest  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  be  deliberately  provocative.  The  message  was  signi¬ 
ficant  because  of  the  gravity  of  its  tone  and  because  it  was  clear  that  the 
proposed  conference  would  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  Middle  East 
and  would  not  be  of  the  type  formerly  sought  by  Moscow,  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  general  questions  such  as  disarmament.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  not  offended  western  susceptibilities  by  suggesting  that 
China  or  the  United  Arab  Republic  should  participate  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  only  communist  country  at  the  meeting.  The  proposed 
conference  would  provide  a  more  confidential  atmosphere  for  discussion 
than  was  possible  in  New  York;  but  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  taken  care  to 
cater  for  the  susceptibilities  of  America  and  the  smaller  powers  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  bring  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  form  of  the  Security  Council, 
and  by  inviting  the  secretary-general  to  the  proposed  meeting. 

Nevertheless  the  immediate  reaction  in  Washington  was  unenthusiastic. 
The.  meeting  between  Dulles  and  Lloyd  to  co-ordinate  American  and 
British  policy,  and  the  somewhat  reluctant  re-examination  of  policy 

1  From  Khrushchev’s  letter  to  Eisenhower;  Security  Council,  Official  Records:  Document  S/4059. 
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towards  Egypt,  which  was  currently  going  on  there,  were  already  causing 
the  administration  sufficient  concern.  Hence  the  White  House  simply 
issued  a  formal  statement  saying  that  the  United  States  was  studying  the 
Soviet  note  and  intended  ‘promptly,  after  appropriate  consultations,  to 
make  a  calm  and  constructive  response’  and  adding  that  it  would  do 
nothing  to  ‘undercut  .  .  .  the  work  of  the  United  Nations’.1  This  was  the 
customary  lip-service  to  the  American  fig-leaf,  but  it  sounded  somewhat 
hollow  in  view  of  the  independent  American  action  in  the  Lebanon  and  the 
cool,  if  not  hostile,  tone  in  which  it  had  been  received  in  the  Security 
Council.  Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  even  if  propaganda  played  a 
part  in  the  Khrushchev  proposal,  the  western  powers  should  consider  the 
effect  on  opinion  in  the  rest  of  the  world  if  they  refused  a  conference  in  the 
present  circumstances,  especially  since  Mr.  Nehru  had  already  agreed  to 
attend  such  a  meeting. 

The  replies,  not  despatched  until  22  July,  the  date  on  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  hoped  that  a  meeting  would  start,  revealed  an  interesting 
variety  of  attitudes.2  Nehru  accepted  outright;  Hammarskjold  said  he 
would  ‘gladly’  accept  if  the  heads  of  government  decided  to  do  so.  De 
Gaulle  accepted  in  principle  although  he  felt  that  ‘some  of  the  reasons 
which  you  invoke  and  some  of  the  terms  which  you  employ  do  not  appear 
to  me  the  most  likely  to  bring  your  proposal  to  fruition’.  Nevertheless  he 
expressed  his  ‘intention  of  taking  part  in  the  direct  contact  which  you 
wish’  for,  and  announced  that  if  the  United  Nations  debates  did  not  reach 
a  useful  conclusion,  ‘the  French  government  would  be  ready  to  discuss 
immediately  the  composition,  the  date,  and  the  venue  which  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  for  the  meeting  envisaged’.  The  British  and  American 
replies,  on  the  other  hand,  although  showing  considerable  divergence  of 
expression,  both  indicated  unwillingness  to  agree  to  a  meeting  in  the  form 
set  out  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Mr.  Lloyd  on  his  return  from  the  United 
States  said  that  he  did  ‘not  think  we  object  to  high-level  talks  in  the 
appropriate  forum  at  any  time,  but  at  the  present  the  United  Nations 
is  the  body  which  I  think  ought  to  solve  this  matter’.3  In  the  meantime 
it  became  known  that  the  state  department  had  been  working  hard  to 
improve  the  American  position  in  the  United  Nations.  Attempts  had 
been  made  to  re-word  a  Japanese  resolution,  proposing  the  strengthening 
of  the  team  of  United  Nations  observers  in  the  Lebanon,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  a  Soviet  veto;  and  Mr.  Dulles  believed  that  the  United  States 
could  now — at  the  cost  of  a  hard  debate— just  about  obtain  a  two- thirds 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly  if  the  issue  were  transferred  there. 


1  Text  in  Manchester  Guardian,  21  July  1958. 

2  The  texts  are  reported  as  follows:  Nehru  in  Times,  22  July  1958;  Hammarskjold  in  Security 

Council,  Official  Records:  Document  S/4062;  de  Gaulle  and  Eisenhower  in  Times,  23  July  1958; 
Macmillan  in  Cmnd.  516,  pp.  6-7.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  22  July  1958. 
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It  is  in  the  light  of  this  hoped  for  improvement  in  the  tactical  situation 
that  the  British  and  American  replies  should  be  read.  Macmillan  went 
some  way  towards  welcoming  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  initiative.  ‘Although 
I  reject  your  premises’,  he  wrote,  ‘it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  reject  your 
conclusions.  Indeed,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  useful  if  heads  of 
government  could  find  an  early  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  the  Middle 
East.’  After  referring  to  the  discussions  in  the  United  Nations,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  Khrushchev  would  ‘agree  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  should  not  be  circumvented,  but  that  the  discussions  for  which 
you  have  asked  should  take  place  in  that  forum,  thus  providing  continuity’. 
He  referred  to  article  28  (2),  which  provides  for  such  meetings,  and  added: 
‘I  would  certainly  be  ready  to  go  to  New  York  for  such  a  meeting  if  you 
would  also  go.’  The  object  of  the  meeting,  he  urged,  should  ‘be  to  reach 
fruitful  agreements  rather  than  to  register  differences  by  votes’;  but  he 
concluded  with  the  friendly  remark:  ‘You  had  hoped  that  we  might  meet 
in  Geneva  today.  I  hope  that  we  may  soon  meet  in  New  York  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  plan  I  have  suggested’.1  Eisenhower,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  with  a  long  defence  of  American  actions  to  date  and  asserted  that 
‘the  real  danger  of  war  would  come  if  one  small  nation  after  another  were 
to  be  engulfed  by  expansionist  and  aggressive  forces  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union’.  Khrushchev’s  proposal,  he  said,  was  in  his  view  ‘further 
calculated  to  derogate  from  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations’.  ...  If  the  Soviet  Union  believed  that  there  was  an  imminent 
threat  to  world  peace,  it  was  ‘bound  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  take 
the  matter  to  the  Security  Council’.  Furthermore,  ‘under  the  Charter  .  .  . 
heads  of  government  .  .  .  may  represent  a  member  nation  at  the  Security 
Council.  If  such  a  meeting  were  generally  desired  the  United  States  would 
join  in  following  that  orderly  procedure.’  On  the  other  hand,  though 
blowing  cold,  Eisenhower  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  turn  down  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  proposals  outright,  and  he  concluded  by  stating  that 

I  do  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  discussion,  outside  the  United  Nations,  of 
world  or  regional  problems,  not  posing  alleged  imminent  threats  to  peace.  I 
cannot  but  deplore  the  persistent  refusal  of  your  government  for  so  many  months 
to  agree  to  the  adequate  preparation  of  a  ‘summit’  meeting  at  which  we  could 
exchange  considered  views  on  the  great  problems  which  confront  the  world. 
In  conclusion  ...  I  hope  that  ways  can  be  found  to  act  for  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  described  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.2 

This  frigid,  non-committal  document  had  a  mixed  reception.  As  one 
commentator  said,  it  was  ‘all  anger  and  argument  until  suddenly,  almost 
as  an  afterthought,  there  comes  the  cautious  welcome  of  the  Russian 
proposal’.3  But  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  not  to  be  daunted.  In  his  reply,  on 

'  Cmnd •  516,  p.  17-  2  D.S.B.,  vol.  39)  p.  241. 

Manchester  Guardian ,  24  July  1958. 
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23  June>  he  stated  that  he  considered  the  situation  too  serious  for  polemics 
and  continued : 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Soviet  government’s  proposal  for  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  governments  has  met  with  a  favourable  response  on  your  part. 

•  •  •  We  take  no  exception  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Macmillan  ...  as 
regards  the  calling  of  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  governments  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet  government  pointed  out  in  its  message 
°f  1 9  July  that  the  Security  Council  should  not  be  circumvented. 

In  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  view  the  formalities  of  the  meeting  were  of  little 
significance;  ‘the  important  thing  is  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  rapidly  arrive  at  a  correct  solution’ — 
namely,  to  promote  peace,  to  bring  tranquillity  to  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  and  to  help  in  this  way  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tension  between 
states.  Therefore  he  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  ‘to  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council’,  at  which  no  resolutions  should  be  submitted  unless 
they  arose  from  previous  agreements,  and  he  concurred  with  President 
Eisenhower’s  view  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  should  be  ‘to  reach 
agreement  rather  than  to  register  differences  by  votes’.  He  assumed  that 
there  would  be  opportunities  ‘to  consult  together  not  only  officially,  but 
unofficially  as  well’,  and  considered  it  essential  that  Mr.  Nehru  should 
participate  and  that  the  governments  of  interested  Arab  states  should  be 
brought  into  the  discussion.  The  message  concluded  by  stating  that  ‘the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  represented  at  that  meeting  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.’  and  by  the  proposal  ‘that  the  work 
should  be  begun  in  the  Security  Council  on  28  July  in  New  York’.1  In 
short,  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  accepted  the  variations  on  his  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  western  powers  and  was  ready  for  an  early  meeting. 

In  London  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  reply  was  greeted  with  pleasure  and  The 
Times  observed  that  ‘the  speed  with  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  replied 
and  the  relative  lack  of  conditions  raised  so  far  prove  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  eager  for  a  meeting  ...  he  has  a  personal 
stake  in  such  a  meeting  with  President  Eisenhower,  and  the  Russian 
people  themselves  desire  it’.2  Such  uninhibited  enthusiasm  from  so  august 
a  source  was,  however,  not  echoed  in  Washington,  where  the  hope  had 
been  barely  concealed  that  Khrushchev  would  decline  to  engage  in 
summit  exchanges  in  the  Security  Council  and  so  extricate  the  United 
States  government  from  a  course  on  which  it  had  embarked  only  after 
considerable  hesitation.3  But  in  spite  of  the  consternation  caused  in 
Washington  by  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  acceptance,  the  fact  that  Dulles  had 

1  Text  in  Security  Council,  Official  Records:  Document  S/4064  (23  July  1958). 

2  Times,  24  July  1958. 

3  It  was  believed  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  originally  suggested  a  meeting  in  the  Security  Council, 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  satisfy  London  and  Ottawa,  where  it  was  believed  that  outiight 
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decided  to  parry  the  Soviet  proposal  of  a  summit  meeting  by  suggesting  a 
meeting  within  the  Security  Council  seemed  to  provide  evidence  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  go  some  way  towards  recognizing  the 
existence  of  general  concern  about  developments  in  Iraq  and  the  Lebanon, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to  discuss  the  Middle  East  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  powers  concerned — a  step  which  would  have  been 
improbable  two  years  earlier.  Indeed,  American  awareness  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  concern  among  its  allies,  and  its  belief  in  the  need  for  a  con¬ 
certed  western  policy,  were  the  basis  for  the  consultations  which  followed. 

For  the  western  powers  consideration  of  future  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  raised  three  main  questions :  first,  which  countries  were  to  decide  on 
policy;  secondly,  the  attitude  to  be  taken  towards  revolutionary  regimes 
in  the  area;  and,  finally,  what  was  the  best  way,  given  the  prevailing 
attitudes  in  the  Arab  world,  of  putting  any  policy  into  effect.  Since  1956, 
interest  in  Near  and  Middle  East  policy  had  broadened  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  treat  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tripartite  declaration,  as  a  perquisite 
of  London,  Paris  and  Washington.  The  oil  shortage  resulting  from  the 
dislocation  after  Suez  had  awakened  the  countries  of  western  Europe  to 
the  fact  that  they  also  had  considerable  interests  in  the  Arab  world,  which 
were  economic  rather  than  political.  As  already  noted,1  Italian  oil  com¬ 
panies  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  offer  more  favourable  terms  for  the 
division  of  oil  revenues,  while  German  technicians  and  business  men  were 
busy  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  the  amount  of  Italian  or  German  capital 
sunk  in  the  area  was  insignificant  by  comparison  with  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  investment,  and  it  was  also  beyond  dispute,  whatever  other  criticism 
there  might  be,  that  the  defence  commitments  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  were  a  protection  not 
only  for  their  own  interests  but  also  for  those  of  other  western  European 
countries.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  easier  to  argue  that  the  policy  of 
supporting  the  existing  unpopular  regimes  in  the  Middle  East  was  in¬ 
adequate  than  it  was  to  provide  an  alternative.  Much  criticism  of  Anglo- 
American  policy,  particularly  in  Germany,  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  west  was  too  slow  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  inevitable — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  military  regimes  of  Nasser  or  Kassim — and  that  loyalty  to  the 
west  would  tar  the  Germans  with  the  imperialist  brush.2  But  it  was  not, 

rejection  of  Khrushchev’s  offer,  or  prevarication,  would  fail  to  satisfy  world  opinion  and  would 
further  complicate  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  was 
anticipated  that  Khrushchev  would  reject  the  proposal. 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  207. 

2  Cf.  Times,  21  July  1958.  At  the  time  of  the  intervention  in  Lebanon  American  forces  had 
been  flown  from  bases  in  western  Germany  where  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  readiness  since 
mid-May.  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  independence  by 
refusing  to  allow  flights  across  Swiss  territory.  The  difference  in  the  two  positions  had  produced 
a  clearer  realisation  in  western  Germany  of  one  of  the  less  welcome  aspects  of  membership  of  the 
western  alliance. 
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of  course,  certain  that  the  ultimate  success  of  Arab  nationalism  was 
inevitable,  and  there  was  a  real,  if  illogical,  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  favour  of  a  ‘democracy’,  however  truncated,  rather 
than  of  dictatorship.  There  was  also  the  further  factor  that,  since  regimes 
in  the  Middle  East  varied  from  nineteenth-century  type  feudal  sheikdoms 
to  military  dictatorships  with  boards  of  economic  planning,  it  was  more 
difficult  than  was  sometimes  assumed  to  create  a  coherent  policy  for  the 
area  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless  by  the  end  of  the  summer  there  was  evidence 
that,  without  throwing  over  older  connexions,  both  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton  were  coming  to  accept  the  fact  that  accommodation  with  the  new 
regimes  was  the  only  practicable  policy.  It  was  known  that  Britain  and 
France  had  been  negotiating  with  Egypt  for  a  settlement  of  the  post- 
Suez  claims;1  and  Eisenhower,  in  his  message  to  Khrushchev,  had  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated — more,  it  would  seem  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arabs  than  with 
the  idea  of  persuading  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  beneficence  of  American 
policy — that  ‘the  United  States  recognizes  and  sympathizes  with  the 
yearning  of  the  Arab  peoples  for  a  greater  nationalistic  unity’. 

Moreover,  if  accommodation  was  going  to  be  the  policy,  then  it  could 
only  be  purposefully  pursued  by  those  who  had  real  interests  to  accommo¬ 
date.  In  1958,  it  was  generally  felt  that,  even  if  American  and  British 
policy  had  been  wrong,  at  least  the  two  countries  had  been  wrong  together. 
This  may  not  have  been  of  much  comfort  in  Paris  (which  had  long  been 
suspicious  of  Anglo-American  actions  in  the  Middle  East)  or  in  Ottawa 
(denied  its  role  of  mediation),  but  at  least  it  avoided  tearing  at  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  the  Anglo-American  alliance.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  criticism,  the 
Anglo-American  landings  of  troops  had  stabilized  the  situation  not  only 
in  the  Lebanon,  and  more  surprisingly  in  Jordan,  but  in  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  East.  Furthermore,  despite  much  speculation  and  denunciation, 
neither  country  had  abused  its  power.  There  had  been  no  attempt  to 
dislodge  Kassim;  and  the  criticism  voiced  in  the  United  Nations,  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Japan,  and  elsewhere,  had  probably  been  taken  into 
account  in  Washington  and  London.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  round 
of  consultations  among  the  western  allies  which  the  Khrushchev  accep¬ 
tance  provoked,  the  fact  remained  that  the  countries  which  had  most  in¬ 
volved  were  likely  to  be  those  that  decided  policy;  that  policy  was 
increasingly  likely  to  be  one  of  accommodation;  and  that  if  accom¬ 
modation  could  only  logically  be  pursued  by  those  with  interests  to  accom¬ 
modate,  it  was  still  true,  in  the  world  of  1958,  that  this  could  probably  be 


1  Anglo-Egyptian  financial  talks  had  taken  place  in  the  spring ;  they  were  then  suspended  until 
August.  Meanwhile  Cairo  had  expressed  its  readiness  to  renew  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States ;  an  agreement  providing  for  compensation  as  a  result  of  Egyptian  nationalisation 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  had  been  signed  on  13  July  1958;  and  a  Franco-Egyptian  agreement 
covering  private  and  government  property  had  been  signed  in  Zurich. 
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achieved  more  satisfactorily  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
than  otherwise. 

Moves  for  a  Meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  on  the  Middle  East 

Washington  made  no  immediate  comment  on  Khrushchev’s  acceptance 
of  the  western  proposals  for  a  meeting  in  the  United  Nations,  but  there 
was  much  to  sustain  the  view  that  the  president  and  his  principal  ad¬ 
visers  believed  that  the  course  on  which  they  had  agreed  would  lead  to  the 
‘wrong  meeting  at  the  wrong  time  and  place  on  the  wrong  subject’.1  Never¬ 
theless  preparations  went  ahead,  and  high-level  exchanges  continued, 
sandwiched  between  consultations  among  the  United  States’  allies. 

Macmillan’s  reply  to  Khrushchev  was  very  brief.  He  ‘noted  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  main  point  of  your  letter  which  is  that  you  have  accepted  my 
view  that  certain  Middle  East  problems  should  be  discussed  at  a  Security 
Council  meeting  in  New  York  under  the  provisions  of  Article  28  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  permits  heads  of  government  to  be  present’.2 
He  repeated  that  he  was  certainly  ready  to  go  to  New  York  if  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  went,  and  suggested  that  the  necessary  arrangements  should  be  made 
through  the  permanent  representatives  in  close  consultation  with  the 
secretary-general.  Eisenhower’s  message,  once  again,  was  more  formal 
in  tone.3  He  began  by  asking  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  read  his  last  letter  more 
carefully;  and  went  on  to  state  that  he  was  ‘glad  that  you  now  recognise 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  and  have  withdrawn  your  original 
proposal  which  would  have  gravely  undermined  the  prestige  and  authority 
of  the  United  Nations’.  If  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  were  generally 
desired,  the  United  States  would  join  in  following  that  procedure;  but  it 
was,  in  Eisenhower’s  view,  not  certain  that  such  a  meeting  was  in  fact 
‘generally  desired’,  although  that  might  prove  to  be  the  case.  After 
rejecting  Khrushchev’s  suggestions  about  the  composition  of  the  meeting 
and  its  procedure  and  reminding  him  that  there  were  ‘established  rules’, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  the  ‘earnest  hope  that  through  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  steps  can  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East 
which,  by  making  peace  more  secure  there,  will  help  promote  it  elsewhere’. 
He  suggested  that  the  permanent  representatives  should  ascertain  ‘that  a 
meeting  of  the  kind  and  under  the  conditions  I  suggest  is  generally  accept¬ 
able’,  and  that  they  should  agree  on  a  date  because  ‘the  date  of  July  28 
would  be  too  early  for  us’.  Eisenhower’s  statement  had  a  very  mixed 
reception.  The  New  York  Times,  among  other  papers,  urged  the  president 
and  Mr.  Dulles  to  regard  the  meeting  as  an  opportunity,  not  as  an  ordeal, 
and  in  London  The  Times  regretted  the  ‘reluctant,  almost  churlish,’  atti¬ 
tude  revealed  in  the  reply.  Many  of  the  president’s  points,  it  added,  seemed 

1  Mr.  James  Reston,  quoted  in  the  Times ,  24  July  1958.  2  Ctnnd.  516. 

3  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  233. 
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to  be  so  much  hair-splitting,  and  the  tone  of  the  communication  paid 
‘scant  regard  ...  to  diplomatic  usages’.1 

De  Gaulle,  on  the  other  hand,  took  quite  a  different  attitude.  He  in¬ 
formed  Khrushchev  that  he  was  still  opposed  to  holding  a  summit  con¬ 
ference  in  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council.  He  noted  a  ‘profound 
difference’  between  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  original  proposal  for  a  summit 
conference  and  his  latest  proposal  for  a  special  session  of  the  Security 
Council.  He  was  willing  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  but  believed  it  should 
be  restricted  to  a  smaller  number  of  directly  interested  powers  and  should 
be  held  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Meanwhile  he  was  beginning 
consultations  with  other  states,  mostly  European,  which  were  interested 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  was  noted  that  General  de  Gaulle  gave  no  under¬ 
taking  to  go  to  New  York,  and  that  in  line  with  his  new  insistence  on  the 
role  of  Europe  at  a  summit  conference,  he  was  in  contact  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  with  the  Benelux  countries,  and  with  Greece,  Turkey, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  Israel  and  Spain;  and  on  26  July  the  French  foreign 
minister  visited  Rome  and  Bonn.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dulles  also  had  visited 
Bonn  on  his  way  to  the  Baghdad  pact  council  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
London  on  28-29  July  without  the  participation  of  Iraq.  The  meeting  was 
largely  concerned  with  the  situations  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Jordan  and 
with  the  proposed  summit  meeting.  The  main  interest  was  the  ‘new 
initiative’  of  the  United  States  whereby  it  accepted  the  obligations  of  the 
Baghdad  pact,  except  in  respect  of  Iraq,  especially  in  relation  to  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  member-states.  Mr.  Dulles 
regarded  this  as  ‘a  very  definite  new  step  forward’.2  He  returned  to 
Washington  where  the  Italian  prime  minister,  Fanfani,  who  was  known  to 
have  a  number  of  proposals  for  tackling  the  Middle  East  crisis,  was  already 
waiting  for  him.3 

While  consultations  continued  among  the  western  powers  it  became 
apparent  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  also  there  was  more  than  one  view  as 
to  the  best  way  forward,  and  in  letters  sent  by  Khrushchev  on  28  July  to 
Eisenhower,  Macmillan  and  de  Gaulle,4  there  was  evidence  of  a  change  of 
approach.  Mr.  Khrushchev  now  accused  the  United  States  of  ‘retreating 
from  the  position  which  it  had  taken  on  22  July  concerning  the  calling  of  an 
urgent  special  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  with  the  participation  of  the 
heads  of  governments’.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  the  United  States  was 

1  Times ,  26  July  1958. 

2  Cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  272-3,  for  the  declaration  and  the  communique. 

3  The  Italian  view  was  that  Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle  East  and  pan-Arab  nationalism 
could  best  be  dealt  with  by  economic  aid.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
work  out  a  scheme  of  economic  aid  with  the  full  participation  of  other  N.A.T.O.  countries;  the 
three  powers  should  consult  the  other  N.A.T.O.  countries  before  taking  action;  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  covering  the  exploitation  of  Middle  East  oil  should  be  revised. 

4  Security  Council,  Official  Records :  Document  S/4067. 
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now  ‘trying  to  delay  the  calling  of  a  meeting’.  But  while  it  required  little 
perspicuity  to  deduce  as  much  from  the  tone  and  tactics  of  the  American 
government,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Macmillan’s  approach.  Indeed, 
Khrushchev  appears  to  have  realized  this,  for,  in  his  letter  to  the  British 
prime  minister,  he  made  little  attempt  to  pin  down  his  accusations  and 
simply  asserted  that  ‘the  United  Kingdom  now  proposes  that  the  situation 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  .  .  .  should  not  be  taken  up  by  the  heads  of 
the  governments  of  the  five  powers  but  instead  should  be  referred  again  to 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  accusation  that  the  British  government 
was  manoeuvring  for  position,  and  was  raising  procedural  questions  and 
refusing  to  go  beyond  the  formalities  of  the  Security  Council’s  rules  of 
procedure,  there  was  nothing  in  Macmillan’s  letters  of  22  and  26  July  to 
support  Khrushchev’s  charges.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  other  events — 
the  continuing  build-up  of  western  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Baghdad 
pact  meeting,  and  American  press  comment — may  have  led  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  to  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  west  was  to  keep  up  the  argument 
about  procedure  until  it  could  present  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli ;  but 
it  seems  likely  that  other  factors  played  a  role.  That  Mr.  Khrushchev  still 
wanted  an  early  meeting  is  evident  both  by  the  speed  with  which  he  replied 
and  by  his  willingness  to  accept  a  western  formula.  Indeed,  in  his  letter 
of  28  July  he  took  particular  exception  to  the  delay,  pointing  out  that  the 
Security  Council  had  been  ‘dealing  with  the  situation  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan  for  a  considerable  time,  but  has  so  far  reached  no  solution’,  and 
again  insisting  on  the  need  for  a  meeting  ‘at  the  earliest  possible  date’. 
‘Today  more  than  ever  before’,  he  said,  ‘urgent  and  energetic  measures 
are  needed’;  and  if  July  was  too  early  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
government  was  therefore  ‘prepared  to  agree  to  any  other  early  date’.1 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  by  now  he  was  veering  away  somewhat 
from  a  Security  Council  meeting.  What  was  essential,  in  his  view,  was 
that  the  heads  of  government  of  the  five  powers  should  meet,  because  ‘in 
the  present  case  it  is  particularly  these  five  powers  which  must  first  reach 
agreement  on  the  measures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  peace’.  Other  states,  he  believed,  ‘would  welcome  and  support 
such  a  solution’.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  in  agreement  with  de 
Gaulle,  and  he  was  also  prepared,  as  de  Gaulle  wished,  to  hold  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Europe.2  By  the  end  of  July  it  thus  seemed  that  what  Khrushchev 
wanted  first  and  foremost  was  a  definite  date  and  a  clear  answer  whether 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  negotiate  privately — or  at  least  a  cinq — 

1  The  quotations  are  from  Khrushchev’s  letter  of  28  July  to  Eisenhower  in  Security  Council, 
Official  Records:  Document  S/4067. 

2  Ibid.,  Document  S/4067:  ‘The  Soviet  government,  while  it  still  has  no  objection  to  meeting 
in  New  York,  would  agree  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Vienna  or  Paris,  or  in  any  other  place  acceptable 
to  all  the  participants.’ 
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whatever  might  occur  at  a  Security  Council  meeting.  This  apparent 
change  in  the  Soviet  approach  may  well  have  been  due  to  changes  in  the 
international  situation  as  well  as  to  different  counsels  at  home.  By  the 
end  of  July  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  immediate  war 
in  the  Middle  East.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  speculation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Iraq  coup  had  proved  to  be  an  isolated  incident — at  least  in  so  far  as 
any  revolutionary  change  of  government  in  the  Middle  East  could  be 
called  isolated.  It  was  clear  also  that  no  counter-revolution  was  to  be 
expected  in  Iraq,  and  that  any  ideas  Hussein  might  have  had  of  military 
measures  against  the  new  Iraqi  republic  were  out  of  the  question.  In  these 
circumstances  it  seems  likely  that  Soviet  policy  may  have  shifted,  and  that, 
as  the  days  went  by  and  there  was  no  military  action  against  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  government  in  Iraq,  the  argument  that  it  was  necessary  to  talk 
somewhere  soon,  if  war  were  to  be  prevented,  no  longer  carried  the  same 
weight  in  Soviet  governing  circles.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  Khrushchev’s 
letter  of  28  July  may  have  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trial  balloon : 
if  it  had  met  with  a  prompt  or  friendly  response,  the  Soviet  government 
may  have  been  ready  to  pursue  the  idea  of  a  limited  agenda  summit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations;  if  it  did  not,  there  would  be  a  return  to 
the  idea  of  talks  on  a  broader  front. 

Awareness  of  the  changed  tone  of  the  Soviet  note  was  immediately 
reflected  in  British  opposition  thinking.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
Gaitskell  stated  that,  while  the  opposition  thought  it  ‘most  desirable’  that 
a  summit  meeting  should  ‘be  associated  with  the  United  Nations,  we  also 
strongly  supported  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  private  meetings 
taking  place  simultaneously’;  and  he  asked  specifically  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  ‘not  allow  the  desirability  of  this  association  with  the  United 
Nations  to  obstruct  the  holding  of  any  summit  conference  altogether’. 
Mr.  Butler,  replying  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister,  gave  an  assurance 
that  it  had  always  been  the  government’s  intention  ‘that  the  procedure 
should  be  formal  and  informal’,  which  (he  added)  ‘would  give  the  oppor¬ 
tunities’  for  private  meetings  which  Mr.  Gaitskell  desired.1  But  the  British 
view  was  not  echoed  elsewhere.  In  Washington,  state  department  officials 
described  Khrushchev’s  letter  as  ‘vicious  and  insulting’,  and  there  was 
evidence  of  increased  inflexibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  New  York  was 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  venue  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  hold  a  summit 
meeting  anywhere,  provided  that  the  Soviet  Union  held  to  its  original 
stipulation  that  it  should  take  place  ‘within  the  framework  of  the  Security 
Council’.2  In  the  event  Eisenhower  was  the  last  of  the  three  western  heads 
of  government  to  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.  His  letter  of  1  August3  was 


1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  592,  pp.  1 152-3. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  30  July  1958. 


3  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  274-5. 
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little  more  than  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  attitude  towards  the  United 
Nations  and  towards  smaller  powers.  The  delaying  tactics  of  the  United 
States,  he  wrote,  were  not  based  on  a  ‘niggling  procedural  argument’,  but 
were  due  to  the  fact  ‘that  the  differences  between  us  are  not  procedural 
but  basic’.  As  a  subscriber  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  United 
States  held  that  the  Security  Council  had  ‘the  principal  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security’.  When  ‘peace  is 
endangered’,  he  told  Khrushchev,  ‘you  would  push  it  aside — we  would 
invoke  its  processes’.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  view  that  small  powers  would 
accept  great  power  decisions  would  mean  ‘that  the  desires,  the  dignity, 
in  fact  the  security,  of  the  smaller  nations’  would  be  ‘disregarded’,  and  this 
was  a  view  that  the  ‘United  States  has  consistently  opposed  and  continues 
to  oppose  today’.  The  problem  of  the  Middle  East  was,  in  Eisenhower’s 
opinion,  ‘clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  the  permanent  representatives  should  arrange 
a  meeting  on  or  about  1 2  August,  in  order  that  it  would  ‘be  possible  for 
the  Council  to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  Charter’.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  elsewhere  than  New  York,  but 
not  in  Moscow;  and  he  concluded,  challengingly  but  not  very  invitingly, 
by  saying  that  ‘if  such  a  meeting  is  arranged,  I  expect  to  attend  and 
participate,  and  I  hope  that  you  would  do  likewise’. 

Although  Mr.  Macmillan  was  presumably  bound  in  some  measure  to 
keep  in  step  with  Washington,  his  reply,  issued  on  31  July,1  was  at  least 
conciliatory  in  tone,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  real  attempt  to  cut  through 
the  Moscow-Washington  wrangling.  After  saying  that  he  would  not 
reply  to  Soviet  accusations,  none  of  which  had  ‘any  foundation  in  fact’, 
Mr.  Macmillan  replied  to  the  Soviet  ‘call  for  a  return  to  my  original 
proposal’  by  stating  categorically  that  he  had  ‘never  departed’  from  it. 
In  addition  to  meetings  of  the  whole  Council  ‘it  would  of  course  be  possible 
to  arrange  less  formal  meetings  of  heads  of  government  on  the  question 
which  the  Security  Council  is  considering.  The  procedure  would  thus  be 
flexible  and  should  promote  the  chances  of  making  progress.’  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  a  special  meeting  on  12  August  which  would  not 
preclude  a  general  summit,  and  concluded 

If  this  meeting  is  agreed,  I  shall  be  there  on  August  12.  I  hope  you  will  be 
there  too.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  New  York,  Geneva  or  any  other  place 
generally  agreeable  will  do. 

In  the  French  reply2  de  Gaulle  reiterated  his  belief  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  ‘would  obviously  not  be  the  same  thing  as  a  meeting 
of  heads  of  governments’.  While  he  had  no  objection  to  the  former,  he 
personally  was  ready  to  go  to  any  city  in  Europe  at  any  date  for  a  meeting 

1  Cmnd.  516.  2  Security  Council:  Official  Records,  Document  S/4075. 
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of  the  latter  type,  and  suggested  Geneva  on  18  August.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  France  envisaged  a  brief  meeting  in  New  York  followed  by  private 
talks  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  although  the  Russian  delegate,  Mr.  Sobolev, 
said  that  he  had  no  instructions  from  his  government,  a  formal  request  was 
made  for  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  and  Mr.  Hammarskjold  began 
consultations  with  the  members  to  choose  a  time  and  place,  to  phrase  the 
agenda  in  an  acceptable  way,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of ‘distinguished  guests’. 
But  already  some  people  were  expressing  doubts  whether  a  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  would  take  place  at  all,  and  these  doubts  were  re¬ 
inforced  when,  after  a  three  days’  conference  in  Peking,  Khrushchev  and 
Mao  Tse-tung  reiterated  the  view  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  governments  of  the  big  powers  to  discuss  the  Middle 
East.  The  communique  was  pointedly  silent  on  the  question  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  being  held  within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Council,  but  it  did 
not  claim  that  China  was  one  of  the  big  powers  involved.  Nevertheless 
it  is  clear  that  Chinese  pressure  was  a  factor  Khrushchev  had  to  reckon 
with.  From  the  moment  when  he  had  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
western  proposal  for  a  summit  within  the  Security  Council  framework 
there  had  been  press  and  radio  criticism  in  China  on  the  grounds  that 
most  of  the  Security  Council  members  were  in  one  degree  or  another 
under  American  control;  and  it  now  appeared  as  if  Peking  was  exerting 
its  influence.  The  extent  to  which  it  had  prevailed  upon  Khrushchev 
became  clear  in  a  further  communication  which  he  despatched  on  6 
August.1  In  this  letter  Khrushchev  again  asserted  that  Macmillan  had 
rejected  a  meeting  of  heads  of  government.  As  for  Eisenhower,  he  had 
made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  refused  to  consider  ‘the  possibility 
of  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government  outside  the  procedure  of  the 
ordinary  sessions  of  the  Security  Council’,  although  (he  continued)  ‘it 
is  well  known  that,  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  Security 
Council,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  members  consists  of  states  belong¬ 
ing  to  aggressive  blocs,  and  the  great  Chinese  People’s  Republic  is  not 
represented,  this  organ  is  not  in  a  position  to  draw  objective  conclusions 
on  the  question  of  foreign  armed  intervention  in  the  countries  of  the  Arab 
East’.  Since  the  British  and  American  governments  had  evaded  the  calling 
of  a  conference,  and  the  Security  Council  was  not  in  a  position  to  solve  the 
Middle  East  situation,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
instructed  to  ask  for  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  fact,  Khrushchev’s  proposal  was  put  forward  as  a  formal  request  by 
Mr.  Sobolev,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  other  heads  of  governments;2 
and  on  7  August  the  Security  Council  decided  unanimously  to  convoke  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

1  Cmnd.  516,  pp.  14-16.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17;  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  274-5. 
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On  8  August  the  General  Assembly  opened  its  special  session.  After  a 
preliminary  exchange  of  polemics  between  Sobolev  and  Lodge,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  raised  the  tone  of  the  meeting  by  asking  for  concerted 
action  in  the  Middle  East.1  He  recalled  the  work  the  United  Nations  was 
already  doing  in  the  area;  referred  to  the  specific  problems  presented  by 
Lebanon  and  Jordan,  and  emphasised  the  need  for  economic  co-operation 
in  the  area,  especially  in  the  creation  of  financial  institutions.  He  also  had 
in  mind  arrangements  for  co-operation  between  oil-producing  and  oil- 
distributing  countries,  and  joint  arrangements  to  utilize  water  resources. 
If  the  General  Assembly’s  deliberations  helped  such  developments  as 
these,  then,  he  felt,  they  would  provide  a  basis  for  solving  other  problems 
in  the  area.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  only  a  very  few  delegates 
were  interested  in  Hammarskj old’s  plan,  and  that  these  were  suspicious, 
since  they  tended  to  believe  that  it  would  simply  underpin  western  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  area;  the  others,  so  far  as  they  were  anything  more  than 
spectators  of  the  oratorical  brawl  between  Moscow  and  Washington, 
showed  little  concern  with  such  humane  considerations  as  the  development 
of  water  resources  and  provision  for  the  Arab  refugees. 

On  13  August  Eisenhower  attended  the  General  Assembly  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  American  plan  for  the  area.2  He  defined  the  six  elements 
in  his  programme  for  the  Middle  East  as  United  Nations’  concern  for 
Lebanon;  United  Nations’  measures  to  preserve  peace  in  Jordan;  an  end 
to  the  fermenting  of  civil  strife  from  without;  a  United  Nations’  peace 
force;  a  regional  economic  development  plan;  and  steps  to  avoid  a  new 
arms’  spiral.  Eisenhower  said  that  his  government  would  support  measures 
to  these  ends  and  appealed  particularly  to  Arab  countries  to  work  towards 
a  comprehensive  ‘plan  for  peace’.  His  suggestions  were  received  with 
apparent  enthusiasm,  and  although  this  may  have  veiled  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  Arab  scepticism,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Eisenhower  plan  seemed 
in  many  ways  to  mark  a  departure  from  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  In 
1957  American  diplomacy  had  appeared  to  rely  on  persuading  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Middle  East  that  the  future  lay  with  the  west;  now,  in  1958, 
the  administration  was  apparently  prepared  to  build  up  Arab  neutrality 
under  United  Nations  auspices. 

As  the  public  debate  dragged  on,  the  focus  of  interest  moved  from  the 
main  assembly  to  the  lobbies,  where  between  a  dozen  and  a  score  of 
countries  were  canvassing  support  for  compromise  solutions,  and  to  the 
thirty-eighth  floor,  where  foreign  ministers  met  for  private  talks;  and  from 
the  latter  it  was  reported  that  Dulles  and  Gromyko  had  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  strengthening  the  observer  group  in  the  Lebanon.  At  the  same 
time  it  became  known  that  Hammarskjold  favoured  a  threefold  policy. 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  732nd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  4-5. 

2  Times,  14  August  1958. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  sought  a  reaffirmation  by  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
principle  of  non-aggression  embodied  in  the  Arab  League  pact.  Secondly, 
he  desired  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  ‘presence’  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  thirdly  he  urged  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  British 
and  American  forces  from  the  area.  On  18  August  the  Norwegian  rep¬ 
resentative  introduced  a  resolution  sponsored  by  seven  countries  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  middle  way.  It  took  note  of  British  and  American 
declarations  of  willingness  to  withdraw  their  forces;  urged  all  states  to 
refrain  from  impairing  the  independence  or  integrity  of  any  other  state 
and  from  fermenting  civil  strife;  and  requested  the  secretary-general  to 
make  ‘such  practical  arrangements  as  he,  in  consultation  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned’,  might  find  desirable.  It  further  invited  the  secretary- 
general  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  stand-by  United  Nations 
peace  force,  and,  in  consultation  with  Arab  countries,  to  discuss  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  an  Arab  development  institution.1  There  was,  however,  little 
discussion  of  this  resolution  because  it  was  quickly  overtaken  by  events. 
On  20  August  the  ten  Arab  member-states  held  a  private  meeting  to 
evolve  a  formula  intended  to  convince  the  world  that  there  was  no  further 
need  for  foreign  intervention  in  the  Middle  East,  and  on  21  August  the 
Sudanese  delegate  rose  to  introduce  a  joint  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by 
the  ten  governments  concerned.2  He  thanked  the  delegates  who  had 
participated  in  the  emergency  session  for  their  attempt  to  reach  a  peaceful 
solution,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Arab  resolution  offered  such  a 
solution.  Discussion  between  the  ten  Arab  states  had  been  frank,  and  a 
happy  conclusion  had  been  reached  because  ‘we  are  members  of  one 
family’.3  Therefore  he  asked  for  support  for  the  Arab  resolution.4  This 
contained  no  condemnation  of  the  Anglo-American  intervention,  nor  did 
it  suggest  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  Instead  it  referred 
to  the  aims  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Arab  League  pact,  welcomed  the 
renewed  assurances  of  the  Arab  states,  and  called  upon  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  mutual  respect 
and  non-interference.  It  asked  the  secretary-general  to  make  practical 
arrangements  to  uphold  such  principles  in  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  to 
continue  his  studies  regarding  an  Arab  development  institution,  and  to 
make  a  first  report  by  30  September  1958-  Both  Norway  and  the  Soviet 
Union  offered  to  let  the  Arab  resolution  have  preference  over  their 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  Document  A/3878,  sponsored  by  Canada,  Colombia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Liberia,  Norway,  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 

2  Iraq  (new  government  delegate),  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen. 

3  ‘We  have  had  strong  ties  in  the  past’,  he  continued,  and  ‘we  have  strong  ties  at  present; 
and  we  all  aspire  to  a  glorious  future  for  the  Arab  nations  in  order  once  more  to  conti  ibute  to  the 
human  heritage  in  all  fields  of  knowledge  for  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  General  Assembly , 
Official  Records :  Third  Emergency  Session,  746th  Plenary  Meeting,  p.  169. 

4  Ibid.,  Document  A/3893/Rev.  1,  Resolution  1237  (ES-iii). 
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own,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Hammarskjold  Mission  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Lebanon  and 

Jordan 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  was  undoubtedly  pleased  at  the  turn  of  events.  He 
described  the  Arab  resolution  as  one  of  the  strongest  that  had  ever  been 
passed  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  day  as  ‘one  of  those  large  days  in  the 
life  of  this  organisation  which  showed  its  invaluable  contribution  to  present 
international  politics  and  diplomacy’.1  Among  the  delegates  there  was  no 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  the  resolution  was  the 
initiative  left  in  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  hands.  Indeed,  Arab  unanimity 
apart,  the  significance  of  the  emergency  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  shown  that  all  parties — British,  Americans, 
Egyptians  and  Russians — had  come  to  recognize  that  there  was  less  to  be 
gained  by  a  continuation  of  the  policies  they  had  pursued  during  the 
preceding  three  years,  than  by  handing  over  the  muddle  they  had  helped 
to  create  to  a  neutral  who  was  determined  that  the  area  should  cease  to  be 
a  centre  of  international  tension. 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  spent  a  week  in  Amman  from  25  August  and  then 
visited  Cairo,  Baghdad,  and  Beirut  for  discussions  with  the  rulers  concerned. 
For  the  most  part  the  outcome  of  the  various  meetings  was  shrouded  in 
discreet  communiques,  but  it  was  known  that  the  different  governments 
interpreted  the  Arab  resolution  in  different  ways  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  secretary-general  was  finding  his  task  far  from  easy.  In  Jordan  it  was 
argued  that  evidence  of  an  Arab  rapprochement  should  precede  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  emergency  measures.  Although  the  government  was  preoccupied 
with  the  country’s  almost  total  isolation  from  its  neighbours,  and  with  the 
continuing  if  somewhat  milder  radio  war  still  being  organized  from  Cairo, 
it  did  not  want  a  United  Nations  force  or  frontier  observation  group  to 
replace  the  British  troops  in  Jordan.  In  Cairo,  the  Arab  resolution  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  an  early  withdrawal  of  British  and  American 
troops,  after  which,  it  was  argued,  the  Middle  East  would  soon  settle 
down.  In  these  circumstances,  Nasser  did  not  seem  disposed  either  to 
modify  broadcasts  from  Cairo  or  Damascus,  or  to  reopen  the  road  through 
Syria  to  Beirut,  to  permit  the  resumption  of  flights  over  Syria  by  Jordanian 
civil  aircraft,  or  to  remove  the  Committee  of  Free  Jordanians  from 
Damascus — all  or  any  of  which  steps  would  have  indicated  a  new  tolerance 
towards  Amman.  In  Beirut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  took  the 
new  spirit  of  Arab  co-operation  seriously.  Immediately  following  the 
Arab  resolution  in  New  York,  support  for  the  Arab  League  was  reaffirmed, 
and  Dr.  Malek  and  the  Egyptian  prime  minister  discussed  the  withdrawal 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  23  August  1958. 
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of  Lebanon’s  complaint  to  the  LTnited  Nations.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lebanese  opposition  parties  began  dismantling  the  paraphernalia  of  revolt : 
four  opposition  radio  stations  were  closed  down,  the  nation-wide  general 
strike  was  called  off,  and  on  4  September  the  shops  opened  for  the  first 
time  since  12  May.  If  in  Beirut  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had  again  to  listen 
to  two  conflicting  views — on  the  side  of  the  government,  that  stability  in  the 
Lebanon  required  a  continuation  of  the  United  Nations  presence  and  that 
American  withdrawal  should  be  dependent  upon  evidence  of  Arab  good 
intentions,  while  the  opposition  demanded  immediate  unconditional 
withdrawal — it  is  probable  that  he  also  found  a  heartening  determination 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  confidence,  economic,  racial,  and  international, 
which  had  resulted  from  the  six  months’  dislocation. 

On  29  September  the  secretary-general  reported  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  frankly  admitted  that  there  were  difficulties  in  implementing 
the  good  neighbour  policy.  ‘Implementation  of  the  joint  pledge’,  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  said, 

is  still  at  an  early  stage,  and  it  is  therefore  premature  to  pass  a  judgement  on  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  it  may  meet.  From  all  the  governments  contacted, 
I  have  heard  firm  expressions  of  an  intention  to  translate  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  into  a  living  reality.  At  the  same  time,  however,  most  of  the  governments 
found  reasons,  although  in  varying  degree,  to  complain  about  the  way  in 
which,  so  far,  the  joint  pledge  to  a  good  neighbour  policy  had  been  implemented 
by  others.1 

‘So  far’,  he  continued,  ‘we  have  not  reached  the  stage  in  which  mutual 
confidence  is  restored  and  departures  from  the  desirable  line  of  action  are 
such  rare  occurrences  as  to  make  it  possible  to  disregard  them.’  But  he 
believed  it  was  reasonable  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  ‘the  impact  of 
the  intention  of  all  governments  to  translate  the  words  of  the  resolution  into 
deeds  will  increasingly  be  felt’.  In  so  far  as  the  Arab  resolution  envisaged 
practical  arrangements  for  ensuring  that  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  were  upheld  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Jordan,  the  secretary-general 
suggested  in  the  first  case  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  ob¬ 
servation  group,  and  in  the  second  case  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  organ  in  Amman.  This  would  consist  of  United  Nations  repre¬ 
sentatives  whose  task  would  be  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
resolution,  and  there  would  also  be  liaison  offices  in  Beirut  and  Damascus 
and  a  special  representative  of  the  secretary-general  in  New  York  who  would 
maintain  ‘such  direct  contacts  of  a  diplomatic  nature  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  as  the  secretary-general  may  find  called  for’  in  the  light 
of  reports  from  the  representative  in  Amman.  Thirdly,  on  the  question 
of  possible  economic  assistance  by  the  United  Nations,  the  secretary- 
general  had  sent  letters  to  the  ten  Arab  governments  concerned  showing 

1  General  Assembly:  Official  Records,  Document  A/3934/Rev.  1 . 
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in  what  ways  the  United  Nations  might  be  of  assistance.  Attached  to  the 
report  were  two  memoranda  showing  that  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  envisaged  the  early  withdrawal  of  their  troops. 

If  the  secretary-general  was  unable  to  refer  to  more  than  a  few  instances 
of  improved  relations,  the  Arab  countries  could  be  in  no  doubt  that  their 
attitudes  and  policies  towards  their  neighbours  would  in  the  future  be 
under  vigilant  scrutiny  and  that  in  itself  would  be  some  inducement  to 
peaceful  behaviour.  Hence  the  closing  months  of  the  year  saw  a  gradual 
return  to  normal  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  Lebanon  General  Ghehab 
was  installed  as  president  on  23  September,  and  Rashid  Karame,  a  former 
opposition  leader  from  Tripoli,  became  prime  minister.  At  first  the 
government  was  threatened  by  a  new  outburst  of  political  and  civil  strife, 
but  constitutional  amendments  mollified  its  opponents;  and  American 
readiness  to  grant  economic  aid,  perhaps  as  evidence  that  its  interest 
in  Lebanese  stability  was  not  limited  to  the  support  of  ex-president 
Chamoun,  helped  to  re-establish  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  On 
8  October  the  United  States  announced  an  agreement  with  the  Lebanese 
government  by  which  all  American  forces  would  be  withdrawn  before 
the  end  of  the  month;  and  withdrawal  was  completed  on  25  October. 
This  was  followed  by  Lebanese  attempts  to  improve  relations  with  other 
Middle  East  countries,  particularly  with  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
On  1 6  November,  as  part  of  this  policy,  the  Lebanese  government  asked 
the  Security  Council  to  remove  the  Lebanese  complaint  of  22  May  from 
its  agenda,  and  this  was  done.  At  the  same  time  a  report  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  group  commented  on  the  improvement  of  internal  security  and 
suggested  its  own  disbandment;  and  when  on  9  December  the  last  military 
observers  left  Beirut  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon 
officially  ceased  operations. 

In  Jordan  there  was  a  similar  denouement.  The  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  was  completed  by  2  November  after  special  arrangements  had  been 
made  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  to  fly  them  directly 
to  Cyprus  over  U.A.R.  and  Lebanese  territory.  In  a  speech  from  the 
throne  on  1  October  Hussein  had  said  that  he  anticipated  with  confidence 
the  growth  of  mutual  Arab  forbearance,  but  meanwhile  various  practical 
measures  were  taken  to  stabilize  the  situation.  Economic  projects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  building  of  a  £ 2  m.  port  at  Aqaba,  were  to  account  for  £6-5  m. 
of  the  1958-59  budget,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
economic  viability  continued  to  depend  on  British  and  American  loans. 
A  new  and  more  powerful  radio  station  had  been  built  to  spread  ‘Jordan’s 
message’  beyond  its  frontiers,  and  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  army, 
but  martial  law  was  lifted  on  1  December.  Amman  continued  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  identification  with  the  Arab  cause  by  the  customary  tilts  at 
Israel  and  by  welcoming  the  formation  of  the  first  provisional  government 
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of  Algeria.  In  spite  of  incidents,  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
improved  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  on  2  November  Cairo  per¬ 
mitted  the  resumption  of  communications  between  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Jordan. 

Following  the  assumption  of  power  by  Emir  Feisal  in  April,  Saudi 
Arabia  appeared  to  be  taking  a  less  active  part  in  international  affairs. 
It  was  announced  that  relations  with  communist  countries  would  be 
limited  to  those  under  the  United  Nations  charter,  that  those  with  the 
United  States  would  be  maintained  and  reinforced,  and  that  a  solution  of 
the  Buraimi  dispute  with  Great  Britain  would  no  longer  be  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  a  resumption  of  relations  between  the  latter  country  and 
Egypt.  But  little  was  done  to  translate  these  principles  into  practice,  and 
when,  following  a  visit  of  the  emir  to  Cairo,  diplomatic  relations  were 
resumed  with  the  United  Arab  Republic,  it  appeared  as  if  Saudi  Arabia 
was  again  prepared  to  support  the  Cairo  line.  Two  facts  supported  this 
view:  the  first  was  the  Saudi  Arabian  denunciation  of  the  British  and 
American  intervention  in  Jordan  and  the  Lebanon,  the  second  was  the 
Emir  Feisal’s  visit  to  the  exiled  sultan  of  Lahej.  The  latter,  the  premier 
sultan  of  the  Aden  protectorates,  was  a  man  of  considerable  enterprise. 
He  had  already  expressed  the  wish  for  Lahej  to  be  independent  of  both 
Britain  and  Yemen,1  and  in  the  spring  of  1958  there  was  some  evidence 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  join  the  United  Arab  Republic.  To  do  so 
might,  however,  have  entailed  breaking  the  treaty  of  1952  which  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  entering  agreements  with  foreign  governments  except 
with  British  sanction.  But  evidence  accumulated  that  subversive  influ¬ 
ences  from  Yemen  were  operative  in  the  sultanate,  and  finally  early  in 
July  1958  the  British  government  informed  the  sultan,  who  had  already 
taken  the  precaution  of  leaving  British  territory  and  was  at  that  moment 
in  Milan,  that  it  had  felt  obliged  to  withdraw  recognition;  whereupon  he 
made  his  way  to  Cairo  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Arab  League.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  other  Aden  protectorates  met  in  London 
in  July  for  further  discussion  of  the  idea  of  a  federation.  But  their  ex¬ 
pectations  in  the  form  of  defence  guarantees  and  economic  aid  were 
such  that  nothing  more  was  done,  and  when  following  rioting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  several  hundred  Yemenis  were  deported  from  Aden  relations  again 
deteriorated.  In  November,  too,  fighting  again  broke  out  in  Oman,  where 
Talib  was  still  at  large.2  All  in  all,  such  outbreaks  were  becoming  an 
increasingly  familiar  feature  of  politics  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  al¬ 
though  taken  individually  they  could  be  dismissed  as  of  little  importance, 
cumulatively  they  would  in  time  present  the  British  government  with 
a  difficult  choice — namely,  whether  to  continue  to  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  order,  with  the  economic  liabilities  which  this  entailed,  or 
1  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  81.  2  See  above,  p.  176. 
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whether  to  swim  with  the  nationalist  tide  and  abandon  the  area  to  the 
strongest  local  demagogue. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  in  spite  of  continued  vocal  support  from 
Cairo  radio,  there  was  every  indication  that  Nasser  had  sufficient  pre¬ 
occupations  without  supporting  the  freedom  movements  of  southern 
Arabia.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  Nasser  was  faced  with  a  deterio¬ 
rating  situation  in  Syria,  with  the  need  to  increase  Egyptian  trade,  and  with 
the  implementation  of  plans  for  Egyptian  industrialization;  while  on  the 
political  side,  although  for  the  time  being  Israel  and  the  Baghdad  pact 
had  ceased  to  be  immediate  preoccupations,  the  changes  of  government 
in  Iraq  and  the  Sudan  meant  that  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  to  cope 
with  two  dynamic  neighbours,  while  a  resurgence  of  disagreements  in  the 
Arab  League  showed  the  limitations  of  Arab  unity.  Since  the  union  with 
Egypt,  conditions  in  Syria  had  deteriorated  considerably:  agricultural 
production  was  down  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  some  staple  products, 
due  to  drought  and  pests,  and  the  adverse  trade  position  had  caused 
shortages  and  black  market  conditions.  At  the  turn  of  the  year  a  trium¬ 
virate  was  appointed  as  an  emergency  measure  to  improve  the  situation, 
and  even  earlier  steps  were  taken  to  revive  economic  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  On  29  April  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  company  on  the  payment  of  compensation  for 
nationalisation,  and  on  13  August  Egypt  and  France  reached  agreement 
on  compensation  for  the  sequestration  of  French  property  and  the  damage 
inflicted  on  Egypt  during  the  Suez  war.  On  the  other  hand,  two  attempts 
to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  settlement  of  British  claims  came  to 
nothing.  Meanwhile  plans  for  Egyptian  industrialisation  went  ahead. 
On  23  October  it  was  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to 
provide  a  400  m.  rouble  loan  for  equipment  and  materials  necessary 
for  the  first  stage  of  the  Aswan  dam.  International  exchange  rates  made  it 
difficult  to  make  a  meaningful  comparison  with  the  American  and  British 
offer  two  years  previously,  but  it  was  assumed  that  the  Soviet  loan  would 
represent  in  terms  of  materials  and  expertise  the  amount  in  foreign 
currency  for  the  first  stage  of  the  construction  work.  Equally  significant 
was  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  loan  was  at  an  interest  rate  of  2^  per  cent  and 
that  repayment  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  was  to  start  from  1 964,  by 
which  time  the  project  should  have  been  completed,  and  was  to  be  in  the 
form  of  the  supply  of  locally  produced  commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  west  German  group  immediately  offered  a  further  loan  of  £iy  m.  and 
other  economic  agreements  were  made  with  Spain,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Japan.  But  once  again  plans  for  the  financing  of  the  project  had  moved 
ahead  of  agreement  with  the  Sudan  on  the  sharing  of  the  Nile  waters. 
Talks  with  the  Sudan  on  this  matter  had  been  suspended  at  the  end  of 
January  and  when  in  July  the  Sudan  had  opened  the  Sennar  dam  earlier 
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than  usual  Egyptian  protests  had  again  been  met  with  the  assertion  that 
Sudan  did  not  recognise  the  1939  agreement.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
November  the  Sudan  made  approaches  to  Cairo  with  a  view  to  easing 
tension  between  the  two  countries,  and  one  of  the  rims  of  the  military 
government,  which  seized  power  in  the  Sudan  on  17  November,  was 
to  improve  relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  no  agreement  had  been  concluded,  and  far  from  joining 
the  Arab  camp  under  the  leadership  of  Cairo  the  new  Sudanese  govern¬ 
ment  adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality — a  policy  which  included  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  American  aid,  the  recognition  of  the  Peking  government,  and  the 
strengthening  of  relations  with  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

At  the  same  time  evidence  was  accumulating  that,  in  spite  of  the 
elimination  of  Nuri  es-Said,  political  rivalry  between  Baghdad  and  Cairo 
was  not  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  government  of  Brigadier  Kassim 
had  from  the  first  shown  a  determined  independence.  The  United  Arab 
Federation  had  been  officially  dissolved  by  Hussein  as  from  1  August 
and  the  new  government  in  Baghdad  had  soon  been  recognised  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  mid-August  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  even  decided  to  resume  deliveries  of  military  equipment  ordered 
by  the  previous  regime,  but  there  were  also  visits  by  east  European  trade 
and  military  delegations.  During  the  autumn  the  new  government  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  eradicate  past  corruption  and  mismanagement, 
and  among  its  economic  plans  announced  further  measures  to  deal  with 
land  reform  and  with  modifications  in  the  investment  programme.  In 
the  political  field,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  remained  unsettled. 
In  particular,  rivalry  between  Baathists  and  those  who  wanted  immediate 
union  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  on  one  side,  and  nationalists,  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Iraq,  on  the  other  side, 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  unrest.  The  removal  of  Colonel  Areffrom  the 
posts  of  deputy  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the  interior,  followed  by 
his  arrest  at  the  beginning  of  November,  was  seen  by  some  as  a  check  to 
those  who  looked  to  Nasser  for  leadership  and  who  sought  early  union 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
emergence  of  Kassim  provided  a  challenge  to  Nasser  s  previously  unique 
authority  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  western 
commentators  had  tended  previously  to  regard  Nasser  as  a  spokesman 
with  Soviet  sympathies,  by  the  autumn  of  1958  he  was  playing  the  new 
role  of  elder  statesman,  expressing  his  concern  to  the  American  pi  ess  at 
Kassim’s  ‘political  inexperience’  in  dealing  with  communists.1 

The  new  Iraqi  government’s  attitude  to  the  Baghdad  pact  remained 
something  of  an  enigma.  Kassim  had  said  that  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
previous  regime  would  be  respected,  but  this  generalisation  was  not 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  December  1958- 
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expected  to  extend  to  the  Baghdad  pact,  and  on  23  October  it  was 
announced  that  the  headquarters  and  organisation  would  be  moved  to 
Ankara  and  that  Iraqis  on  the  stafFhad  been  given  indefinite  leave  with  pay. 
This,  taken  together  with  the  United  States  decision  in  the  summer  to 
co-operate  with  Pakistan,  Turkey  and  Persia  for  their  security  and  defence, 
meant  for  all  practical  purposes  that  the  pact  was  replaced  by  bilateral 
arrangements.  From  a  Soviet  point  of  view,  this  change  perhaps  in¬ 
creased,  rather  than  reduced,  the  threat  to  Russian  security,  and  the 
Soviet  government  drew  the  Persian  government’s  attention  to  the  Persian- 
Soviet  treaty  of  1921,  which  entitled  ‘the  Soviet  Union  to  send  forces  into 
Iran  in  the  event  of  any  danger  threatening  the  Soviet  Union  from  Iranian 
territory’.1 

For  Israel  the  last  months  of  1958  were  on  the  whole  peaceful.  With 
United  Nations’  troops  still  posted  on  the  Straits  of  Tiran  there  was  no 
trouble  with  shipping  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  or  proceeding  to  and  from 
Eliat.  At  the  beginning  of  December  there  was  an  exchange  of  fire  on  the 
Syrian  frontier  and  Israel  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security 
Council  which  was  still  enquiring  into  the  incident  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Israeli  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  been  strained  ever 
since  Russia  espoused  the  Arab  cause  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  war,  remained 
unsatisfactory:  in  December  1957,  because  it  looked  as  though  Israel 
was  intending  to  join  N.A.T.O. ;  in  July  1958,  because  Israel  had  permitted 
American  and  British  military  aircraft  to  use  Israeli  air  space  during 
their  military  actions  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Jordan;  and  later  in  the  year, 
for  accepting  military  aid  from  the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel’s 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  generally  more 
cordial  following  what  was  believed  in  Jerusalem  to  be  a  new  western 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  and  particularly  after  the  sale  of  two  British 
submarines  to  Israel  in  October.  Meanwhile  the  elements  of  disagree¬ 
ment  which  were  affecting  Egyptian-Soviet  relations  were  indirectly  of 
advantage  to  Israel.  Following  the  visit  of  Nasser  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  June,2  a  certain  amount  of  mutual  criticism  found  vent  in  the  Russian 
and  Egyptian  press,  and  at  the  end  of  December  Nasser  made  a  forthright 
attack  on  the  Syrian  communist  party,  accusing  the  latter  of  refusing  to 
see  the  Arab  nation  as  one  nation  and  saying  that  in  rejecting  Arab  unity  it 
was  voicing  the  Zionist  call.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  speech  was 
made  with  one  eye  on  dissatisfaction  in  Syria,  and  the  other  on  Baghdad. 

1  At  the  end  of  July  notes  were  sent  to  Persia  and  the  United  States  protesting  at  the  violation 
o  Soviet  air  space  by  a  B-47;  Pravda ,  31  July  1958.  Following  the  announcement  of  further 
American  aid  to  Persia,  the  Soviet  Union  drew  attention  to  the  Soviet-Persian  Treaty  of  1927, 
article  3,  by  which  each  country  had  agreed  not  to  enter  any  agreement  directed  at  the  other’ 
and  to  the  1921  treaty,  according  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  right  to  occupy  Persian 
territory  if  anti-Soviet  activities  were  undertaken  from  across  the  frontier  (ibid.,  1  November 
and  6  December  1958).  *  Manchester  Guardian,  13  June  1958. 
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If  this  was  so,  comment  in  both  countries,  and  Kassim’s  expression  of 
solidarity  with  the  United  Arab  Republic,  may  have  gone  some  way  to 
reassure  Nasser.  The  alternative  view,  that  he  was  re-stating  a  policy  of 
non-alignment  after  a  period  when  Egypt’s  foreign  policy  appeared  to  have 
been  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  also 
given  some  foundation  when  at  the  end  of  December  Nasser  signed 
agreements  with  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  same 
day  for  the  purchase  of  200,000  tons  of  wheat  from  each.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  1955-56  that  the  United  States  had  sold  wheat  to  Egypt  on  such 
advantageous  terms.1  But  these  indications  of  possible  policy  trends  only 
showed  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  Middle  East  by  comparison  with 
the  previous  summer,  and  in  fact  well  before  the  year  had  ended  the 
Middle  East  had  ceased  to  be  the  main  centre  of  interest  and  attention 
had  moved  to  the  Far  East,  to  Europe,  and  to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
In  the  Far  East  United  States  policy  statements  and  gunfire  in  the  Formosa 
straits  had  created  an  ominous  situation  which  was  only  partly  allayed  by 
Chou  En-lai’s  offer  to  negotiate  and  the  opening  of  the  Warsaw  talks  on 
15  September.  In  Europe  the  Soviet  request  on  10  November  for  all 
troops  to  leave  Berlin  and  the  succeeding  exchanges  between  the  great 
powers,  together  with  the  categorical  statement  from  Paris  on  14  Novem¬ 
ber  that  France  could  not  join  the  European  free  trade  area  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  meant  that  European  preoccupations 
had  once  again  become  the  centre  of  international  discussions.  Finally, 
the  announcement  on  23  November  that  Ghana  and  Guinea  were  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  union  of  African  states,  if  it  caused  a  good  deal 
of  sceptical  eyebrow-raising,  at  least  gave  some  indication  that  things  were 
moving  south  of  the  Sahara. 

1  Times,  29  December  1958. 
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Nationalism,  Neutralism,  and  the  Emergence  of  Particularist  Policies 

The  emergence  of  new  nationalities  and  new  nationalisms  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  a  process  which  was  gathering  pace  throughout  the  period  under 
review,  affected  the  context  of  international  politics  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  It  could  already  be  foreseen  that  within  a  short  space  of 
time  the  new  states  would  secure  a  numerical  preponderance  in  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  also  clear  that  new  local  points  of  friction  were  coming  into 
existence,  which  could  not  fail  to  influence  wider  alignments.  In  particular, 
by  the  end  of  1957,  the  conditions  under  which  neutralism  had  flourished 
during  previous  years  were  perceptibly  changing,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  nature  of  neutralism  was  also  different.  At  Bandung  the  Asian  and 
African  countries  had  emphasized  their  determination  to  remain  indepen¬ 
dent  of  great  power  alliances  and  stressed  their  belief  that  on  a  numerical 
basis,  if  on  no  other,  they  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  about  matters  of 
general  international  concern.  But  since  1956  there  had  been  an  increas¬ 
ing  willingness  to  recognize  the  political  susceptibilities  of  the  neutralists ; 
and  pressure  on  them  to  join  one  bloc  or  the  other  had  diminished. 
Moreover,  in  the  post-Suez  and  post-Hungary  atmosphere  the  major 
inter-bloc  issues  had  remained  largely  dormant  and  the  scope  for  neutral¬ 
ist  activity  relatively  restricted.  In  addition,  any  attempt  to  present  a 
neutralist  view  or  to  maintain  cohesion  among  the  uncommitted  nations 
was  naturally  more  difficult  over  a  longer  period,  particularly  when 
major  issues  were  in  abeyance,  and  such  difficulties  grew  as  the  number 
of  newly  independent  countries  with  differing  characteristics  increased. 
But  in  spite  of  the  divergencies  which  resulted,  and  the  growing  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  their  own  particular  problems,  it  was  to  Afro- Asian  solidarity 
and  to  the  original  tenets  of  neutralism  that  political  leaders  continued  to 
appeal.  Furthermore,  the  tenets  of  neutralism  were  showing  a  tendency 
to  spread,  notably  in  Latin  America. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  neutralists  during  this  period  were  due  to  a  number 
of  factors :  in  part,  to  the  congenital  weaknesses  of  any  third  party  in  a  two- 
party  system;  in  part,  to  the  increasing  number  of  new  states  with  different 
attitudes  and  new  problems.  In  the  first  place,  both  power  blocs  made 
concessions  to  neutralist  views  which  intensified  existing  differences  of  out¬ 
look  and  tended  to  divide  the  Afro- Asians  into  pro-west  and  non  pro-west 
(though  not  necessarily  anti-west)  neutrals,  to  separate  the  Bourguibas 
and  the  Nkrumahs  from  the  Nassers  and  the  Sukarnos.  Secondly,  the  very 
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success  of  the  neutralists  in  arousing  sympathy  for  their  opinions  within 
the  two  alliances  somewhat  reduced  the  impact  of  their  views.  By  1958, 
for  example,  Japan’s  annual  protest  at  the  continued  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  probably  had  less  effect  on  opinion  than  the  more  novel  and 
spectacular  Aldermaston  marches  in  England,  or  those  to  the  United 
Nations’  headquarters  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
powers  at  Geneva  agreed  that  the  detection  of  nuclear  tests  was  possible, 
and  the  subsequent  declaration  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (though  not  France)  would  discontinue  tests,  removed  for  a  time 
one  of  the  main  planks  in  the  neutralist  platform. 

Moreover,  when  the  great  powers  changed  the  emphasis  in  their 
policy  from  military  to  economic  competition  it  was  more  difficult  for  the 
neutralists  to  resist  being  drawn,  or  at  least  appearing  to  be  drawn,  to¬ 
wards  one  or  other  of  the  blocs,  for  however  strong  the  Afro-Asians  might 
be  in  moral  intentions,  or  rich  in  population,  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
economic  weaknesses;  and  while  they  might  reject  the  political  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  west — as  occurred  for  example,  in  Indonesia  and  Pakistan— 
they  all  wanted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  copy  western  economic 
development.  Thus  American  aid  to  Jordan,  and  the  Soviet  Union’s 
assistance  of  Syria,  although  given  with  the  clear  intention  of  avoiding 
the  impression  that  political  strings  were  attached,  could  still  not  avoid 
political  implications.  Certainly  it  was  possible  to  get  aid  from  both  sides; 
but  this  depended  on  a  nice  balance  between  how  much  had  been  accepted 
from  the  other  party  already,  and  how  much  a  country’s  sympathies  were 
worth  in  political  terms,  rather  than  on  the  impeccability  of  its  economic 
planning.  Thus  the  economic  offensive  of  the  great  powers  also  contributed 
to  the  fragmentation  of  Afro- Asian  allegiances. 

Nor  was  it  only  changes  in  relationships  with  the  great  powers  that 
affected  the  potency  of  uncommitted  opinion.  Throughout  1957  and 
1958  there  was  growing  evidence  of  the  resurgence  of  particularist  prob¬ 
lems  and  policies.  These  were  due  in  part  to  the  growing  difficulties  of  the 
economic  situation,  and  in  part  to  the  very  real  differences  of  national 
interest  among  the  African,  Arab,  and  Asian  countries  which  now  made 
up  the  third  force.  The  decline  in  United  States  economic  activity  in 
1 957-58  and  the  virtual  standstill  in  total  west  European  production  in  the 
course  of  1958  were  more  disturbing  than  previous  post-war  recessions 
because  of  their  world-wide  repercussions  and  especially  their  effect  on 
the  market  for  primary  products.  The  consequent  decline  in  the  prices  of 
primary  products  together  with  the  slight  rise  in  industrial  prices  repre¬ 
sented  a  loss  of  over  $2,000  million  in  the  income  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  and  in  their  capacity  to  import.1  This  loss  in  import  capacity 

1  The  total  volume  of  net  imports  of  primary  commodities  into  industrial  areas  was  barely 
affected ;  but  the  reduction  in  prices  meant  that  export  earnings  by  the  under-developed  countries 
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was  equivalent  to  about  six  years’  lending  to  the  under-developed  countries 
by  the  World  Bank  at  1956-57  rates.  Theexportsof  some  countries  were, 
of  course,  much  more  seriously  affected  than  the  average  fall  indicates: 
export  prices  of  wool,  metal  and  ores,  rubber,  cotton  and  sugar  all  declined, 
in  the  last  case  by  over  20  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  petroleum,  meat, 
rice,  and  cocoa  rose.1  Exporters  of  wool  and  sugar  had  benefited  most  by 
price  rises  in  1956-57  but  for  those  exporting  rubber,  metal  and  ores,  and 
cotton  the  deterioration  of  1957-58  was  a  continuation  of  the  decline  of  the 
previous  period.  In  the  short  term  these  facts  presented  the  governments 
concerned  with  a  considerable  import  financing  problem,  and  in  the  long 
term  with  the  need  to  take  collective  action  to  stabilize  commodity  prices. 
Both  sorts  of  action  tended  to  aggravate  economic  nationalism;  on  the  one 
hand,  funds  were  limited  and  demands  conflicting,2  on  the  other,  attempts 
to  establish  commodity  boards  were  sometimes  thwarted  by  countries 
which  were  not  immediately  threatened — as  in  the  case  of  African  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coffee  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Latin  America. 
Moreover,  whatever  success  one  country  or  another  might  have  in  bridg¬ 
ing  the  current  gap,  the  general  problem  of  planning  economic  develop¬ 
ment  over  a  number  of  years  remained  and  led  to  suggestions  for  regional 
economic  associations  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Latin  America. 

To  preoccupation  with  economic  problems  was  added  an  increasing 
concern  with  national  political  problems  and  in  this  respect  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  1958  was  the  increasing  significance  of  the  new 
African  states  and  the  growth  of  pan-Africanism.  There  were  only  six 
African  states  represented  at  the  Asian-African  conference  at  Bandung 
and  these  were  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  and  Libya,  together  with  Ghana, 
which  was  not  as  yet  independent,  and  the  Sudan,  which  was  still  occupied 
by  British  and  Egyptian  officials.  By  the  end  of  1958  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
the  Sudan  and  Ghana  were  independent,  Guinea  had  rejected  de  Gaulle’s 
plan  of  a  French  community,  and  Nkrumah  and  Sekou-Toure  had 
declared  their  intention  of  making  a  Ghana-Guinea  union  the  nucleus 

declined  by  more  than  io  per  cent  between  the  first  quarter  of  1957  and  the  second  quarter  of 
j95E  including  a  fall  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  from  mid- 1957  to  mid- 1958.  Although  there  was  a 
2  per  cent  improvement  in  the  terms  of  exchange  in  the  second  half  of  1958,  for  1958  as  a  whole 
they  were  8  per  cent  below  the  1 957  figure  and  24  per  cent  below  that  of  1 950.  Cf.  World  Economic 
Survey ,  ig$8  (United  Nations,  New  York,  1959),  pp.  216-22. 

Ibid-,  P-  22°-  A  fall  H  earnings  by  more  than  10  per  cent  was  shown  by  Australia,  South 
Africa  (wool) ;  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Malaya  (rubber) ;  South  Korea,  Bolivia,  Belgian  Congo, 
Rhodesia,  Peru  (metals  and  ores);  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  Brazil  (coffee);  Barbados,  Cuba’ 
Reunion,  Mauritius  (sugar).  Turkey  (tobacco),  Burma,  Thailand  (rice),  and  Pakistan  (industrial 
fibres)  also  showed  declines,  but  they  were  largely  due  to  quantum  changes. 

2  Commonwealth  borrowing  in  London,  at  about  £50  million,  was  more  than  three  times  the 
*957  figure,  and  India  also  raised  money  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  Federal  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Japan.  Loans  from  the  World  Bank  reached  a  record  total  of  $492  million  and  there 
was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  new  credits  authorized  by  the  United  States’  Export-Import  Bank, 
fiom  $236  million  in  1957  to  $885  million  in  1958  (ibid.,  pp.  230—3). 
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of  a  United  States  of  Africa.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
years  the  Middle  East  had  been  the  centre  of  international  interest  meant 
that  Egypt  had  been  occupied  with  the  challenge  from  Israel,  the  rivalries 
between  the  Arab  states,  the  union  with  Syria,  and  the  subsequent  chal¬ 
lenge  from  the  Arab  Federation  and  from  Kassim.  In  these  circumstances 
opportunities  for  Nasser  to  develop  his  influence  south  of  the  Sahara  were 
considerably  reduced. 

The  number  of  Afro-Asian  and  African  conferences  held  during  the 
period  emphasized  the  new  dilemmas  facing  the  countries  concerned.  As 
1958  opened  an  Afro-Asian  Solidarity  conference  was  being  held  in  Cairo. 
This  was  essentially  a  conference  of  peoples  rather  than  of  leaders,  and  the 
representatives  from  forty-five  countries  varied  in  rank  from  Col.  Anwar 
El  Sadat,  chief  of  the  Egyptian  delegation,  to  students  and  others  currently 
stationed  in  Egypt,  who  represented  their  respective  national  groups. 
Moreover  the  designation  ‘Afro-Asian’  was  taken  to  include  the  Soviet 
Union  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  delegations  to  those  from  nations 
which  had  already  attained  statehood;  on  the  other  hand,  various  coun¬ 
tries  restrained  their  nationals  from  attending.1  In  general  the  conference 
was  ‘anti-colonial’  in  character  and  provided  a  platform  for  the  views  of 
members  of  the  various  nationalist  movements.  The  African  conference 
at  Accra  in  April  1958  was  rather  different.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  conference  of  leaders,  and  although  Nasser  and  Bour- 
guiba  were  subsequently  unable  to  head  their  delegations — Tunis  was 
currently  fully  preoccupied  with  its  relations  with  Paris — the  countries 
concerned  were  represented  by  their  foreign  ministers  together  with 
Nkrumah  for  Ghana  and  President  Tubman  of  Liberia.  Secondly,  in¬ 
vitations  were  limited  to  fully  independent  African  states — a  classification 
which  included  South  Africa  but  excluded  Nigeria,  the  Gameroons  and 
Algeria2 — and  in  spite  of  a  certain  discomfort  which  this  produced  it 
undoubtedly  helped  to  give  the  meeting  an  authoritative  role.  Thirdly,  in 
spite  of  the  affirmation  of  ‘unswerving  loyalty’  to  the  United  Nations’ 
charter  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Bandung  conference  it  was 
the  problems  of  Africa,  of  Africanism  and  of  the  development  of  an 
African  personality  which  dominated  the  discussions.  As  at  the  Cairo 
meeting,  colonialism  was  one  of  the  main  topics  discussed,  together  with 
racialism  and  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests — a  matter  of  some  relevance 
for  Africa  if  the  French,  as  they  had  announced,  were  to  use  the  Sahara  as 
a  testing  ground.  But  preoccupation  with  current  African  political,  social, 

1  Cf.  Homer  A.  Jack,  Cairo*  'The  Afro-Asian  Peoples’  Solidarity  Conference  (Chicago,  195^);  <md 
Afro-Asian  Peoples’  Solidarity  Conference  (Moscow,  1958),  which  contains  texts  of  the  speeches  and 
resolutions. 

2  In  fact  three  Algerian  Liberation  Front  representatives,  who  went  to  Accra  as  advisers  to 
other  Arab  missions,  were  granted  the  right  to  address  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference  as  were 
some  other  exiled  nationalists ;  but  they  had  a  non-voting  status. 
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and  economic  problems,  with  the  future  of  dependent  territories  on  the 
continent,  and  with  the  role  of  African  states  in  international  affairs,  was 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  conference.1  Thus  the  Ethiopian  delegate 
emphasized  that  the  interests  of  the  African  continent  must  always  stand 
paramount  in  their  minds. 

This  does  not  mean  that  with  our  cousins  to  the  east,  with  whom,  especially 
since  the  Bandung  conference,  we  have  enjoyed  such  collaboration,  we  should 
be  any  less  forthcoming.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  within  this  Bandung  group 
we,  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  can  as  the  one  largest  and  most 
coherent  element  within  that  group  henceforth  provide  a  significant  element  of 
strength  and  leadership.2 

And  to  the  suggestion  that  there  were  great  differences  among  the 
countries  concerned,  Nkrumah  answered,  at  the  closing  session:  ‘Of 
course,  we  have  differences  of  language,  differences  of  culture  and  religion, 
but  our  Africanism  binds  us  together  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  shall 
meet  and  overcome  all  those  problems  which  we  have  to  face  singly  and 
collectively.’3  But  the  question  as  to  how  far  loyalty  to  Africanism  was 
going  to  be  compatible  with  membership  of  an  Afro-Asian  bloc  was  an 
issue  which  did  not  catch  the  headlines  until  later  in  the  year.  Then  it 
was  dramatized  by  the  simultaneous  holding  of  an  Afro-Asian  conference 
in  Cairo  and  a  Pan-African  conference  in  Accra. 

The  Cairo  conference  of  December  1958,  organized  by  the  Afro-Asian 
People’s  Solidarity  Council  established  the  previous  year,  was  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  economic  questions,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  from 
thirty-nine  countries — including  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  Mongolia — were  represented  at  the  meeting. 
But  during  the  discussions  political  issues  were  never  far  from  the  surface. 
The  Council  proposed  that  1  December  should  be  celebrated  as  a  ‘Quit 
Africa’  day,  that  the  conference  should  give  its  support  to  the  Algerian 
government,  that  it  should  condemn  French  aggression  in  the  Cameroons, 
British  atrocities  in  Cyprus,  and  the  British  attempt  to  create  a  multi¬ 
racial  state  in  Uganda  out  of  a  purely  African  nation.4  Certainly  a  number 
of  African  nations  sent  representatives  to  Cairo,  and  the  Cairo  conference 
sent  a  five-member  delegation  to  Accra.  But  the  fact  that  at  Cairo  there 
were  observers  from  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  and  Austria,  and  that  the  delegation  sent  to  Accra  was  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  India,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Cameroons,  showed  something  of  the  difference 

1  The  text  of  the  final  resolutions  is  in  Chronique  de  politique  etrangcre,  vol.  xi,  nos.  4—6,  pp.  605—12. 

2  Times ,  16  April  1958.  3  The  Egyptian  Gazette,  23  April  1958. 

4  Times,  28  November  1958.  This  last  grievance  was  rather  odd  as  there  is  no  European 

settlement  in  Uganda ;  it  could  presumably  only  refer  to  attempts  to  accommodate  the  aspirations 
of  resident  Asians  with  those  of  the  Africans. 
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of  composition  and  approach.  The  All-African  Peoples’  conference  at  Accra 
provided  an  opportunity  for  some  200  delegates  representing  25  dependent 
and  independent  territories  to  discuss  current  African  problems  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  ‘a  Pan-African  Commonwealth  of  Free,  Independent, 
United  States  of  Africa’.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
welcome  accorded  to  the  representatives  of  Algeria  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  the  conference  did  not  give  its  support  to  a  policy  of  violence 
in  the  struggle  to  rid  Africa  of  colonialism;  and  it  established  its  own 
secretariat  in  Accra  to  co-ordinate  policy  in  Africa  in  spite  of  the  prior 
establishment  by  the  Afro- Asian  conference  of  a  similar  headquarters  in 
Cairo.  Moreover,  Nkrumah  in  his  opening  address  to  the  Accra  con¬ 
ference,  had  warned  ‘that  colonialism  and  imperialism  may  come  to  us 
yet  in  a  different  guise — not  necessarily  from  Europe’;1  and  speaking 
shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Hastings  Banda  had  made  it  clear  that  there  was 
no  more  room  in  Africa  for  the  Asian  than  for  the  European,  if  he 
persisted  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  superiority. 

The  growth  of  Africanism  was  not  the  only  factor  which  seemed  to  be 
impairing  the  solidarity  of  the  neutralist  bloc.  There  was  also  a  tendency 
for  personal  and  political  rivalries  to  develop — the  incipient  rivalry  between 
Nasser  and  Nkrumah,  for  example,  for  leadership  in  Africa,  and  between 
Bourguiba  and  Nasser  for  influence  in  Algeria;  while  in  Asia,  where 
Nehru,  Sukarno  and  General  Ne  Win  all  had  national  problems,  there 
was  a  growing  challenge  from  Japan  which  had  sent  the  largest  visiting 
delegation  to  the  Cairo  conference  of  December  1957.  However  little  such 
rivalry  might  in  fact  affect  relations  among  the  countries  concerned,  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  others  might  use  it  to  revive  long-standing 
fears,  such  as  the  bogey  of  Arab  slave-raiding  south  of  the  Sahara.  Further¬ 
more,  such  differences  might  provide  points  d'appui  for  intervention  by 
outside  powers.  Similarly,  the  growth  of  regional  loyalties  tended  to  make 
the  policies  of  the  group  as  a  whole  less  coherent.  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
for  example,  were  more  concerned  with  co-ordinating  their  own  policies 
towards  Algeria  than  with  co-ordinating  their  policies  with  that  of  the 
Arab  League.  Nor  could  the  Arabs’  perpetual  preoccupation  with  Israel 
logically  be  shared  by  countries  outside  the  Middle  East.  In  fact  Dr.  Fawzi, 
the  United  Arab  Republic’s  representative  at  Accra,  was  careful  not  to 
push  the  Palestine  issue,  but  the  growing  economic  influence  of  Israel 
among  the  neutralist  nations  was  a  matter  which  the  Arab  League  could 
not  overlook. 

Israel,  which  possessed  much  of  the  technical  know-how  of  the  economi¬ 
cally  well  developed  nations,  together  with  its  own  answer  to  the  problems 
of  land  reclamation  and  agricultural  development,  and  which  as  yet  had 

1  All-African  Peoples'  Conference,  Speeches  by  the  prime  minister  of  Ghana  at  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions  (Accra,  1959),  p-  8. 
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escaped  classification  as  a  colonialist  power,  was  ideally  suited  to  develop 
economic  relations  with  neutralist  countries.  Already  a  start  had  been 
made  with  an  irrigation  scheme  for  Burma,  and  U  Nu,  who  had  described 
the  Kibbutzim  as  ‘a  form  of  Buddhism  in  practice’,1  was  eager  to  have 
Israeli  assistance  with  reclamation  agriculture  and  with  commercial 
developments.  Ghana,  too,  looked  to  Israel  for  technical  assistance  for 
water  and  electricity  schemes  and  for  the  training  of  trade  union  leaders, 
and  in  September  1957  the  two  countries  had  announced  their  intention 
of  jointly  developing  a  shipping  line.  This  enterprise  provoked  the  Arab 
League  to  call  for  the  boycott  of  the  Black  Star  line — an  appeal  which 
had  been  discreetly  ignored  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  prior  to  the 
Accra  conference  in  April  1958,  but  which  provided  the  basis  for  the 
announcement  by  the  Israeli  boycott  headquarters  of  the  Arab  League  in 
August  1958  that  the  Volta  River  would  be  automatically  banned  from  all 
Arab  seaports.2  Moreover,  at  the  thirteenth  congress  for  boycotting 
Israel  which  was  held  in  Kuweit  in  October,  not  only  was  the  growth  of 
economic  relations  between  Israel  and  Ghana  the  first  item  on  the  agenda, 
but  the  extent  of  Israeli  commercial  enterprise  throughout  the  neutralist 
bloc,  which  by  then  had  assumed  significant  proportions,  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  February  of  that  year  Mrs.  Meir  had  visited  Africa  offering 
co-operation  in  health  and  public  utility  projects  and  in  the  training  of 
local  technicians.  The  Israeli  minister  of  commerce  had  made  similar 
offers  during  his  visit  to  the  Far  East.  By  the  end  of  1958  there  were 
twenty  Israeli  specialist  teams  working  in  various  non-Arab  Afro-Asian 
countries  and  in  November  forty-four  representatives  from  thirteen 
Afro-Asian  countries  began  a  three  months’  course  in  Israel  on  technical 
problems.3 

The  challenge  of  Israel  for  the  Arabs  was  one  example — if  perhaps 
the  most  striking  one — of  the  tendency  for  neutralist  countries  to  be  pre¬ 
occupied  with  their  own  local  problems,  and,  if  necessary,  to  give  them 
priority  over  Afro-Asian  solidarity.  Among  these  problems,  which  became 
increasingly  insistent,  was  that  of  the  internal  political  structure ;  during 
the  course  of  the  year  no  less  than  five  countries — Burma,  Ghana,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Pakistan  and  the  Sudan — all  experienced  modifications  in  the 
existing  form  of  government.  In  the  second  place,  relations  might  be 
troubled,  as  in  the  case  of  India  and  Ceylon,  by  questions  of  minority 
rights.  Finally,  there  was  a  whole  crop  of  border  disputes  which  stimulated 
nationalist  sensitivities.  In  some  cases  these  were  the  result  of  dissatisfaction 
with  previous  imperial  settlements:  the  disputes  between  China,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  India  and  Burma,  on  the  other,  were  a  warning  that  a  re¬ 
vitalized  Peking  would  not  necessarily  accept  the  obligations  undertaken 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  io  September  1957. 

2  Egyptian  Gazette ,  27  August  1958. 


3  N.Y.  Times,  21  November  1958. 
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by  former  weak  Chinese  governments.  The  Thai-Cambodian  dispute, 
and  the  Egyptian-Sudanese  dispute,  both  of  which  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations,  tended  to  discredit  the  international  standing 
of  the  powers  concerned,  while  the  civil  war  in  Indonesia  inevitably 
weakened  the  influence  of  a  power  which  had  played  a  prominent  part 
at  Bandung. 

But  in  spite  of  all  such  reservations  the  difference  between  the  status 
and  influence  of  the  neutralist  powers  at  the  end  of  1958  and  their  incon¬ 
spicuous  role  five  years  previously  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  international 
situation,  and  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  their  attitudes  were  spreading 
to  Latin  America  which  for  so  long  had  seemed  to  be  a  closed  preserve  of 
the  United  States.  However  much  the  group  as  a  whole  might  be  weakened 
by  dissension,  or  individual  countries  might  be  discredited  by  too  open 
prosecution  of  power  politics  in  relation  to  their  immediate  neighbours, 
neutralist  influences  and  opinion  had  become  a  permanent  factor  in 
international  politics.  Moreover,  whatever  the  possibilities  of  future  dis¬ 
sension  between  Cairo  and  Accra,  there  was  evidence  enough  to  suggest 
that  they  were  both  agreed  on  the  primary  importance  of  the  liberation 
of  Africa;  and  when  Nkrumah  visited  Cairo  in  June  Nasser  commended 
his  example  of  leadership  to  all  ‘liberation-seeking  Africans’.1  Further¬ 
more,  when  Nkrumah  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  Nasser 
visited  Jugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  an  event  of  more  than  local 
interest;  while  within  the  United  Nations  the  neutralist  countries,  by  and 
large,  continued  to  use  their  influence  to  moderate  the  rigidities  of  cold  war 
tactics.  Thus,  when  such  events  as  the  coup  in  Baghdad  or  the  Khrushchev 
proposals  for  Berlin  provoked  talk  of  a  crisis,  the  views  of  the  neutralist 
powers,  and  particularly  of  the  more  senior  among  them,  were  regularly 
canvassed.  Nasser’s  request  to  visit  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  Iraqi 
revolution  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Soviet  Union  s  subsequent 
suggestion  of  a  summit  conference  to  remove  the  shadow  of  war  was 
greeted  eagerly  in  Cairo,  although  Nasser  was  not  invited  to  attend.2  In 
New  Delhi  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
finding  a  peaceful  solution,3  and  Nehru  immediately  informed  Dr. 
Djuanda,  the  prime  minister  of  Indonesia,  of  his  intended  policy.  It  was 
even  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  neutral 
Afro- Asian  and  European  countries  to  discuss  the  Middle  East  situation. 
But  this  idea  did  not  meet  with  a  ready  response.  The  sudden  change  in 
the  situation  after  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Mao  Tse-tung  left  the  neu¬ 
tralists  ‘deeply  disappointed  with  the  changing  attitudes  of  both  sides  ,4 
and  fearful  lest  this  should  lead  to  an  intensification  of  the  cold  war; 


2  Cf.  the  speech  b^Nasser  on  Egypt’s  independence  day,  in  N.Y.  Times,  23  July  1958- 

3  Hindu,  2i  July  .958.  4  Ibld”  AugUSt  ^ 
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but — not  insignificantly  perhaps — they  were  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

When  in  September  the  situation  in  the  Taiwan  straits  deteriorated, 
there  was  very  little  support  among  the  uncommitted  powers  for  the 
United  States’  point  of  view.  Nasser  contrasted  western  condemnation  of 
broadcasts  by  the  ‘Voice  of  the  Arabs’  as  ‘indirect  aggression’  with  the 
support  given  by  the  United  States  to  Chiang,  whose  aggressive  plans 
were  public  knowledge.1  Nehru  expressed  the  Indian  view  that  the  off¬ 
shore  islands  and  Taiwan  would  eventually  revert  to  China,  but  he  also 
deplored  the  ‘rather  rigid’  attitudes  recently  taken  up  by  both  sides, 
concluding  nevertheless  that  ‘everyone  wants  to  avoid  war’.2  When, 
later  in  the  month,  it  was  again  proposed  that  the  question  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Peking  to  the  United  Nations  should  be  included  on  the  agenda, 
the  leading  neutralist  countries — Burma,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Indonesia  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic — all  supported  India’s  position  in  wishing  to 
have  the  matter  discussed.  About  the  Berlin  issue  the  neutral  governments, 
by  and  large,  had  little  to  say.  But  again  Nehru  cautioned  that  although 
it  was  primarily  a  matter  for  Europe,  the  question  had  always  had  ‘in  it 
the  seeds  of  a  major  conflict’  and  ‘was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  world’.3 

Certainly  the  role  of  the  neutralists  might  to  some  extent  be  limited  both 
by  their  lack  of  physical  strength  and  by  the  nature  of  current  problems. 
But  with  their  philosophy  accepted  as  a  valid  alternative  to  the  existing 
dogmas  and  with  the  modifications  great  power  policy  had  already  under¬ 
gone,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  countries  who  were,  when  the  occasion 
warranted  it,  prepared  to  form  a  neutralist  bloc  was  a  growing  source  of 
strength.  This  was  seen  in  the  Assembly  debates  on  South  Africa,  Algeria, 
or  disarmament,  and  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  great  powers  and  others 
to  listen  to  their  views  and  indulge  their  susceptibilities. 

South  and  South-East  Asia 

Most  of  the  countries  in  southern  Asia  inherited  from  their  struggles  for 
independence  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  parliamentary  democratic  forms 
developed  by  their  former  colonial  masters.  These  forms  were  familiar 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  their  struggles  had  been  based  on  the 
claim  to  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule.  They  were  therefore  generally 
adopted  without  serious  consideration  of  their  suitability.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  they  had  to  operate  in  southern  Asia  were  different  in 
most  cases  from  those  of  the  countries  of  their  origin.  Few  of  these  Asian 
countries  had  any  large  degree  of  social  or  racial  homogeneity;  only  India 
had  a  large  middle  class  of  the  majority  community;  so  far  as  it  existed 

1  Egyptian  Gazette,  4  September  1958. 

3  Hindu,  8  September  1958. 


3  Ibid.,  9  December  1958. 
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elsewhere,  it  was  composed  of  minority  or  alien  communities.  Moreover, 
almost  all  the  peoples  of  the  area  had  been  taught  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  to  flout  the  law  and  to  regard  resistance  to  constituted 
authority  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Few  of  the  independence  movements  had  a 
coherent  programme  beyond  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke,  apart  from  a 
general  expectation  that  independence  would  make  it  possible  to  develop 
rapidly  and  so  to  attain  economic  as  well  as  political  equality  with  the 
colonial  powers.  Since  it  was  one  of  the  beliefs  fostered  during  the  struggle 
for  freedom  that  economic  development  had  been  deliberately  suppressed 
or  retarded  by  the  colonial  powers,  it  followed  that  independence  would 
automatically  result  in  an  upsurge  of  economic  development,  and  no 
particular  thought  was  given  to  the  best  ways  of  promoting  it.  The 
problems  of  minorities  and  regionalism  were  regarded  in  much  the  same 
way;  they  also  had  been  promoted  by  the  imperialists  for  their  own  ends 
and  would  vanish  with  their  promoters.  Since  all  that  mattered  was 
the  attainment  of  independence,  opposition  to  the  leading  nationalist 
personalities  or  groups  tended  to  be  equated  with  disloyalty  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  even  in  British  India,  the  territory  with  the  longest 
experience  of  democratic  institutions,  the  structure  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  was  rootless;  for  at  the  lower  levels  government  was  in  the  hands,  not 
of  locally  elected  bodies,  but  of  a  professional  civil  service.  Hence  there 
was  little  sign  of  the  spirit  of  responsible  opposition  or  of  the  sense  of 
constitutional  propriety  which  makes  parliamentary  government  work¬ 
able.  In  many  of  the  countries  of  the  area  lack  of  principle  and  personal 
rivalry  had  become  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  parliamentary 
government  after  independence,  and  when  towards  the  close  of  1957  the 
clouds  of  economic  depression  began  to  gather,  doubts  about  the  suitability 
of  parliamentary  government  in  Asian  conditions  became  widespread- 
doubts  which  must  have  been  reinforced  when,  in  the  summer  of  1958, 
France  adopted  a  new  constitution  under  which  the  power  of  the  executive 
was  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  parliament. 

This  revulsion  against  parliamentary  democracy  was  evident  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  Indonesia,  where  in  the  summer  of  1957  Dr.  Sukarno, 
despairing  of  party  coalitions,  had  set  up  a  cabinet  of  ‘experts’  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  relying  increasingly  on  the  army.1  During  1958 
the  influence  of  the  army  increased  rapidly,  both  in  Indonesia  and  in  other 
countries  of  southern  Asia,  notably  in  Burma  and  Pakistan.  In  Indonesia, 
the  main  effect  of  Sukarno’s  manoeuvres  in  1956  and  1957  had  been  to 
strengthen  its  position— though  it  never  took  over  the  government  com¬ 
pletely  as  in  Burma  and  Pakistan.  These  manoeuvres  also  provoked  an 
attempt  in  February  1 958  to  set  up  a  rival  government  in  the  Outer  Islands.2 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  271. 

2  Indonesian  News,  14  February  1958,  p.  1,  and  21  February  1958,  pp.  1-3. 
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This  open  revolt  was  significant  because  of  the  number  of  prominent 
moderate  politicians  who  joined  it,  especially  from  the  Masjumi  and 
Socialist  parties.  These  included  two  former  prime  ministers  and  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Indonesia,  Sjafruddin  Prawiranegara,  who  had 
in  1948  headed  the  republican  emergency  government  when  the  president 
and  prime  minister  were  captured  during  the  second  Dutch  ‘police 
action’.  However,  the  army  recovered  the  major  rebel  strongholds  without 
great  difficulty — the  last,  in  North  Sulawesi,  being  captured  on  17  August 
19581 — but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  rebels  turning  to  widespread 
guerrilla  acdon.  There  was  considerable  sympathy  with  some  of  the  rebel 
complaints  within  both  the  army  and  the  political  parties,  and  especially 
within  the  Masjumi,  but  this  did  not  deter  Sukarno  from  pressing  his 
attempt  to  reform  the  structure  of  government. 

The  course  of  events  in  Indonesia  in  1958  was  little  more  than  the 
continuation  of  developments  which  had  begun  in  the  previous  year.  The 
establishment  of  an  autocratic  government  in  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  new  development,  although  the  situation  in  Pakistan  had  long  been 
clouded  and  the  prospects  of  parliamentary  democracy  dim.  In  the 
first  place,  the  country  had  no  homogeneity.  Its  territory  was  divided 
into  two  widely  separated  parts,  rather  more  than  half  the  population 
being  in  East  Pakistan  while  the  seat  of  government  was  in  West  Pakistan. 
The  language  of  the  educated  classes  in  West  Pakistan  was  Urdu  and  in 
East  Pakistan  Bengali.  West  Pakistan  was  basically  arid,  growing  wheat 
and  cotton,  while  East  Pakistan  was  wet,  growing  rice  and  jute.  Each  part 
had  a  large  minority,  in  West  Pakistan  of  Muslim  refugees  from  India,  in 
East  Pakistan  of  Hindus  who  formed  about  a  quarter  of  the  population. 
There  were  other  divisions — between  the  English  educated  and  the  rest, 
and  between  the  majority  of  Muslims  and  the  adherents  of  the  Ahmadiya 
sect — and  there  was  a  serious  need  for  land  reform.  Moreover,  ever  since 
its  foundation  Pakistan  had  had  to  devote  a  large  part  of  its  energies  to 
defence,  because  of  the  conviction  that  India  had  not  really  accepted  the 
existence  of  the  new  state.  Nor  did  Pakistan  have  the  advantage  enjoyed 
by  India  of  a  long  period  of  rule  by  a  leader  of  the  independence  move¬ 
ment  of  outstanding  prestige.  Jinnah  died  little  more  than  a  year  after 
independence  and  his  successor,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  was  assassinated  some 
three  years  later,  leaving  a  political  vacuum.  The  governor-general  at 
the  time,  Khwaja  Nazimuddin,  a  man  of  good  intention  but  without  the 
ability  and  determination  of  Liaquat,  became  prime  minister.  The 
Muslim  League,  without  an  outstanding  leader,  without  an  idea  to  give 
it  direction,  and  without  an  effective  opposition  to  unite  it,  until  in  1954 
it  was  crushingly  and  unexpectedly  defeated  in  East  Pakistan,  became 
a  mass  of  squabbling  individuals.  The  provincial  governments,  some  of 

1  Indonesian  News,  22  August  1958,  p.  3. 
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which  were  more  unstable  than  the  central  cabinets,  were  quite  capable 
of  acting  in  a  manner  greatly  embarrassing  to  the  central  government  in 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

In  allowing  political  rivalries  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  the  politicians  touched  a  sensitive  nerve  in  two  groups  with  a  special 
position  in  Pakistan — the  civil  servants  and  the  army.  The  central  civil 
service  of  Pakistan  (C.S.P.)  had  inherited  both  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Indian  civil  service  (I.C.S.),  with  its  overriding  concern  for  order,  and 
much  of  its  special  position.  Its  members  had  held  the  key  positions  in  the 
provincial  governments  as  well  as  at  the  centre,  and  since  they  could  not 
be  disciplined  except  by  the  centre,  they  had  been  in  a  strong  position  in 
relation  to  the  provincial  politicians.  Moreover,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
provinces  had  been  placed  under  ‘governor’s  rule’,  which  had  meant  in 
effect  rule  by  the  civil  service,  and  these  periods  had  usually  been  oases  of 
calm  in  the  confusion  of  provincial  parliamentary  government.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  civil  servants  had  tended  increasingly  to  regard  themselves 
as  the  real  guardians  of  the  state  and  this  view  had  obtained  some  popular 
support.  The  successor  to  Khwaja  Nazimuddin  as  governor-general  was 
Ghulam  Mohammed,  a  former  senior  civil  servant.  When  in  1953,  follow¬ 
ing  disturbances  in  the  Punjab,  he  dismissed  the  prime  minister  and 
cabinet  on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  though  they  had  not  lost  the 
support  of  the  assembly,  and  appointed  a  new  cabinet  of  his  own  choosing, 
there  seems  to  have  been  widespread  approval.  Nor  was  there  serious 
resistance  when  in  October  1954  he  dissolved  the  assembly,  which  had 
been  trying  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  governor-general.  When  Ghulam 
Mohammed  resigned  in  1955  he  was  succeeded  as  governor-general  by 
another  former  civil  servant,  Major-General  Iskander  Mirza.  Mirza  became 
the  first  president  of  Pakistan  when  it  became  a  republic  in  March  1956. 

The  issues  around  which  Pakistani  politicians  waged  their  personal 
battles  were  largely  concerned  with  constitutional  questions  and  little 
with  questions  of  economic,  social,  or  foreign  policy.  The  characteristic 
issues  in  1957  and  1958  were  disputes  over  the  amalgamation  of  the 
West  Pakistan  provinces  into  ‘one  unit’,  a  source  of  violent  controversy 
since  many  politicians  had  thereby  lost  their  jobs,  and  over  the  passing 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  October  1956  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  joint 
electorates  in  East  Pakistan,  a  proposal  violently  opposed  by  the  Muslim 
League  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  ‘two 
nations’  theory  on  which  Pakistan  had  been  founded.  In  East  Pakistan 
there  was  a  feeling,  akin  to  that  in  the  Outer  Islands  in  Indonesia,  that  the 
province  was  neglected,  but  this  was  probably  based  more  on  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  key  posts  in  the  state  were  in  the  hands  of  West 
Pakistanis  than  on  the  fact  that  East  Pakistan  received,  in  relation  to 
population,  somewhat  less  than  its  share  of  funds  for  development. 
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Relations  with  India  had,  of  course,  been  the  constant  preoccupation  of 
all  Pakistani  governments,  but  there  had  not  been  substantial  differences 
between  the  parties  on  this  issue.  Foreign  policy  only  figured  as  an 
issue  in  the  struggle  for  leadership  of  the  East  Pakistani  Awami  League 
between  H.  S.  Suhrawardy  and  Maulana  Bashani.  Suhrawardy  had  taken 
office  as  prime  minister  of  an  Awami  League  and  Republican  Party 
coalition  government  at  the  centre  on  12  September  1956.  As  such  he 
expressed  vigorous  support  for  the  United  States  alliance  and  for  Pakistani 
membership  of  S.E.A.T.O.  and  the  Baghdad  Pact.1  At  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Awami  League  on  7  February  1957  this  policy  was  opposed 
by  the  group  led  by  Bashani;  but  Suhrawardy  received  overwhelming 
support  for  his  policy  from  the  National  Assembly  on  25  February  and  at 
a  League  meeting  on  11  June  1957.  Having  been  defeated  within  the 
League,  Bashani  broke  away  and  formed  the  National  Awami  Party  in 
combination  with  other  groups  including  an  East  Pakistani  Hindu  group, 
the  Ganatantri  Dal,  and  the  West  Pakistani  National  Party,  one  of  whose 
leaders  was  Khan  Abdul  Gaffar  Khan,  the  North  West  Frontier  Province 
leader,  who  before  independence  had  close  links  with  the  Indian  National 
Congress.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  party  was  neutralist,  though  its 
principal  unifying  force  seems  to  have  been  provincial  particularism. 

An  Awami  League  government  led  by  Ataur  Rahman  Khan  held 
office  in  East  Pakistan  throughout  1957.  In  West  Pakistan  a  Republican 
Party  government  was  formed  on  17  July  1957,  but  during  the  autumn, 
owing  to  the  revival  of  the  Muslim  League,  it  found  itself  forced  to  rely 
on  National  Awami  Party  votes  in  order  to  survive.  To  secure  these  it  had 
to  support  a  proposal  to  break  up  West  Pakistan  into  a  number  of  autono¬ 
mous  units,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  at  the  centre  had 
been  a  most  vigorous  proponent  of  the  policy  of  forming  West  Pakistan 
into  ‘one  unit’.  As  a  result  of  these  manoeuvres  at  the  provincial  level,  the 
Republican  Party  withdrew  from  Suhrawardy’s  central  government  on 
10  October  1957,  and  Mirza  compelled  him  to  resign.  I.  I.  Chundrigar 
of  the  Muslim  League  then  formed  a  government  in  uneasy  alliance  with 
the  Republicans  and  others;  but  this  government  lasted  only  a  matter 
of  weeks,  and  after  Chundrigar  had  failed  to  form  a  new  government 
Malik  Firoz  Khan  Noon  formed  a  Republican  central  government  on 
16  December  1957  which  enjoyed  Awami  League  and  National  Awami 
Party  support  but  not  membership. 

During  1958  political  manoeuvring  became  ever  more  feverish  as  the 
prospect  approached  of  the  first  general  elections,  which  were  due  to  be 
held  on  15  February  1959.  In  West  Pakistan  the  Republican  prime 
minister  was  replaced  by  another  Republican  in  March,  having  apparently 
offended  the  landed  interest,  and  thereafter  the  cabinet  had  to  be  enlarged 

1  Cf.  Dawn ,  7  October  1956. 
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to  maintain  support  for  the  government.  In  East  Pakistan  on  30  March 
1958,  during  the  budget  session  of  the  assembly,  the  Awami  League 
prime  minister,  Ataur  Rahman  Khan,  whose  majority  was  by  then 
precarious,  was  instructed  by  the  governor,  A.  K.  Fazlul  Huq,  to  seek  a 
vote  of  confidence.  Ataur  Rahman  instead  advised  Huq  to  prorogue  the 
house.  This  Huq  declined  to  do.  Ataur  Rahman  then  asked  Noon,  who 
was  dependent  on  Awami  League  votes  at  the  centre,  to  dismiss  Huq. 
Instead  Huq  dismissed  Ataur  Rahman  and  appointed  A.  H.  Sarker,  of 
the  Krishak  Sramik  Party  which  Huq  had  himself  founded,  as  prime 
minister.  But  on  1  April  Mirza,  acting  on  Noon’s  advice,  dismissed  Huq 
and  appointed  the  chief  secretary  of  the  province  to  the  position  of  acting 
governor.  He  in  turn  dismissed  Sarker  and  reappointed  Ataur  Rahman 
who  then  managed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  National  Awami  Party. 
On  18  June,  however,  Ataur  Rahman  was  defeated,  the  National  Awami 
Party  having  abstained,  and  Sarker  was  reappointed  but  was  defeated  on 
23  June.  The  provincial  parliament  was  then  suspended  for  a  time,  but  on 
23  August  Ataur  Rahman  formed  a  government  again.  The  budget  had 
not  yet  been  passed  and  in  September  the  government  brought  a  number 
of  ‘sergeants-at-arms’  into  the  chamber  to  assist  it  in  making  progress. 
On  23  September  they  barred  the  speaker,  who  was  hostile  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  from  the  chamber  and  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  opposition.  In 
the  fighting  that  resulted  the  deputy  speaker  was  fatally  injured  and  a 
number  of  members  were  wounded. 

The  position  of  Noon’s  central  government  was  meanwhile  weakening, 
owing  to  an  accumulation  of  dissatisfaction  on  points  of  policy,  to  the 
desire  of  the  Awami  League  to  see  Suhrawardy  once  again  in  office  as 
prime  minister,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  Muslim  League.  In  order  to 
secure  new  support,  Noon  was  compelled  to  increase  his  ministry,  and 
finally  on  7  October  1958  he  announced  two  new  cabinets  in  the  course 
of  one  day,  the  Awami  League  having  objected  to  the  distribution  of 
portfolios  in  the  first.  All  this  was  too  much  for  the  civil  servants  and  the 
army,  and  accordingly  on  the  same  day,  7  October  195^5  Mirza  declared 
martial  law.  He  abolished  the  constitution,  the  central  and  provincial 
governments  and  parliaments,  and  all  political  parties,  and  appointed  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  General  M.  Ayub  Khan,  as  chief 
martial  law  administrator’.  Three  weeks  later,  on  27  October,  Mirza 
appointed  a  presidential  cabinet  composed  of  four  former  civil  servants, 
four  generals  and  four  others  with  few  if  any  political  connections.  He 
then  resigned  or  was  forced  to  resign,  in  favour  of  Ayub  on  the  ground  that 
dual  control  would  hamper  the  efficiency  of  the  government. 

Zeal  for  reform  was  immediately  apparent.  In  October  a  Lands 
Reform  Commission  was  set  up  and  in  November  a  Law  Reform  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  suggestions  for  speeding  up  the  administration  of  justice. 
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A  sharp  attack  was  made  on  bribery,  nepotism,  smuggling,  hoarding, 
evasion  of  tax  and  currency  regulations,  and  bogus  claims  to  evacuee 
property.  Rs.  1,340  million  of  undeclared  taxable  income  was  uncovered 
in  short  order;  a  number  of  politicians  were  charged  with  criminal 
offences  mostly  concerned  with  corruption;  and  efforts  were  made  to 
speed  up  and  increase  the  building  of  houses  for  refugees.  Above  all,  an 
effort  was  made  to  improve  administration.  All  this  was  not  achieved 
without  political  loss.  Political  parties  were  dissolved  and  political  meet¬ 
ings  were  banned;  some  left-wing  politicians  were  detained;  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  restrained  and  the  ability  of  the  courts  to  protect  the 
individual  against  the  government  was  reduced.  But  at  the  end  of  1958 
Pakistan  had  a  firmer,  less  corrupt  and  more  active,  and  therefore,  to 
many  Pakistanis,  better  government  than  for  some  years. 

In  Burma  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  army  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
politicians  led  to  the  assumption  of  office  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
General  Ne  Win,  in  October  1958.  The  change  was  effected  by  constitu¬ 
tional  processes,  and  was  stated  to  be  for  a  specifically  limited  period. 
Ever  since  independence,  the  Burmese  army  had  been  struggling  against 
a  hydra-headed  rebellion  of  which  communist  groups  formed  one  of  the 
most  formidable  components.  In  the  elections  held  in  the  spring  of  1956, 
though  the  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  Feague  (A.F.P.F.F.)  secured 
a  considerable  over-all  majority  in  the  chamber,  the  Burma  National 
United  Front  (B.N.U.F.),  which  advocated  internal  peace  through 
negotiation  and  the  admission  of  the  communist  party  to  political  life, 
secured  a  substantial  minority  of  seats.  Its  success  gave  a  sharp  jolt  to  the 
A.F.P.F.F.  which  had  ruled  the  country  with  an  overwhelming  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority  since  independence.  The  result  was  that,  on  5  June 
j9565  U  Nu  resigned  as  prime  minister  for  a  period  in  order  to  reorganize 
the  A.F.P.F.F.,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  U  Ba  Swe  became  prime 
minister  from  12  June  1956  until  1  March  1957,  when  U  Nu  resumed 
the  office.  Meanwhile  the  Burma  Communist  Party,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Burma,  and  the  People’s  Volunteers,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  the  B.N.U.F.  and  perhaps  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  withstand  army 
pressure,  were  all  reported  to  be  making  overtures  for  a  ‘negotiated 
peace’.  These  overtures  were,  however,  resisted  by  U  Nu  on  his  return 
to  office.  On  8  June  1957  he  declared  that  the  government  was  ‘averse 
to  any  idea  of  negotiation’,1  on  the  ground  that  this  would  merely  provide 
the  rebels  with  a  breathing  space,  and  announced  its  determination  to 
concentrate  on  the  complete  restoration  of  law  and  order. 

This  determination,  however,  proved  to  be  short-lived.  To  the  dismay 
of  the  army,  a  presidential  amnesty  was  issued  on  31  July  1958  for  all 
rebels  who  surrendered ;  all  crimes  committed  up  to  midnight  on  30  July 

1  The  Nation  (Rangoon),  9  June  1957. 
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1958  were  pardoned,  and  parties  previously  banned  because  of  their 
association  with  rebels  were  legalized.  The  origin  of  this  change  was  a 
split  in  the  A.F.P.F.L.,  largely  on  personal  grounds,  which  came  into  the 
open  on  27  April  1958.  The  two  factions — the  ‘Clean  A.F.P.F.L.’  led  by 
U  Nu,  and  the  ‘Stable  A.F.P.F.L.’  led  by  U  Ba  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Nyein — 
were  fairly  evenly  balanced,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  office  U  Nu  had 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  B.N.U.F.  by  concessions  of  which  the  amnesty 
was  the  principal  fruit.  Even  so,  he  only  scraped  home  in  a  vote  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  reformed  cabinet  on  9  June  1958  by  127  votes 
to  1 19,  and  on  19  August  the  budget  session  of  parliament  was  postponed 
indefinitely,  and  it  was  made  known  that  the  budget  would  be  passed  by 
presidential  decree.  Meanwhile  political  strife  had  begun  to  add  to  the 
general  state  of  confusion  and  unrest,  and  the  army  made  up  its  mind  to 
act.  Towards  the  end  of  September  army  units  began  to  concentrate  in 
the  Rangoon  area,  and  on  26  September  1958  the  decisive  step  took  place. 
The  army  took  control  of  all  arms  depots,  including  those  of  the  police, 
and  U  Nu  announced  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  asked  General 
Ne  Win  to  take  office  and  to  hold  fair  elections  in  six  months’  time.  On 
28  October  1958  parliament  was  summoned,  U  Nu  resigned,  and  General 
Ne  Win  was  elected  prime  minister.  On  the  following  day  he  and  a 
cabinet  composed  entirely  of  retired  civil  servants,  judges  and  academics 
were  sworn  in.  An  effort  was  made  to  preserve  constitutional  appearances, 
though  the  opposition  openly  spoke  of  a  coup  d’etat.  General  Ne  Win  had 
probably  not  been  anxious  to  take  over  political  power,  but  once  installed 
his  government  set  to  work  as  vigorously  as  that  in  Pakistan  to  tackle 
corruption  and  inefficiency. 

Of  the  other  countries  in  southern  Asia,  Siam  and  South  Vietnam, 
though  retaining  the  forms  of  liberal  democracy,  had  already  departed 
from  it  in  spirit  by  1956.  Siam  had  been  in  effect  under  army  rule  for  some 
years  so  that  reform  was  inevitably  reform  of  previous  army  regimes,  the 
leaders  of  each  new  regime  stressing  their  determination  to  root  out  the 
iniquities  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen.  Marshal  Sarit,  who 
by  a  coup  on  17  September  1957  seized  power,  though  not  immediately 
office,  was  no  exception.  After  an  attempt  to  work  within  the  letter 
of  the  existing  constitution  he  tired  of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
members  of  parliament  and  on  29  October  1958  took  over  the  government 
in  person  at  the  head  of  a  ‘Revolutionary  Committee  ,  dissolved  parlia¬ 
ment,  abolished  the  constitution,  and  banned  all  political  parties.  It  was 
perhaps  significant  that,  after  some  years  of  authoritarian  government  in 
Siam,  the  issue  on  which  the  other  members  of  the  previous  regime,  of 
which  Sarit  was  himself  a  member,  lost  influence  most  sharply  was  that  of 
the  conduct,  or  misconduct,  of  the  elections  of  26  February  1957.  Feeling 
about  these  was  so  strong  that  a  state  of  emergency  had  to  be  proclaimed 
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in  Bangkok  on  2  March  1957.  The  army  was  brought  in  and  Sarit  not 
only  controlled  the  situation  but  greatly  increased  his  influence  by  his 
sympathetic  and  good  humoured  manner  of  dealing  with  demonstrations 
and  by  managing  to  suggest  that  he  himself  disapproved  of  the  way  the 
elections  had  been  run.  New  elections  were  held  on  15  December  1957 
and  though  the  poll  was  small  these  seem  to  have  been  conducted 
fairly.  Most  of  the  elected,  however,  were  independents  of  a  somewhat 
unidealistic  nature  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the 
Democrat  Party,  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  enjoyed  active  popular 
support. 

No  such  stirrings  disturbed  the  surface  of  events  in  South  Vietnam 
during  1957  and  1958.  The  new  constitution  of  26  October  1956  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  strong  executive  and  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  regime  took 
vigorous,  and  during  these  years  effective,  measures  to  ensure  that  its 
control  over  political  life  was  absolute.  An  opposition  group,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Bloc,  was  allowed  to  announce  its  existence  on  4  May  1957,  but  in 
September  1957  the  offices  of  the  two  newspapers  supporting  it  were 
wrecked,  apparently  for  publishing  criticism  of  the  government.  The 
regime’s  position  was  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  necessity  for  unity  in  face  of  the  threat  from  the  communist  regime 
in  North  Vietnam.  This  regime  was  itself  less  firmly  in  control  in  North 
Vietnam  than  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  autumn  of  1956  Truong 
Chinh,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Workers’  Party,  had  to  resign  and 
accept  responsibility  for  having,  by  excess  of  zeal  in  imposing  land  reform, 
driven  the  peasants  into  open  revolt.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  criticism  from  amongst  intellectuals.1  But  the 
regime  did  not  recoil  for  long;  Truong  Chinh  was  appointed  a  vice¬ 
premier  on  29  April  1958  and  leading  intellectuals  were  arrested. 

Of  the  other  two  Indo-Chinese  states,  Cambodia  was  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  form,  but  control  was  exercised  by  the  former  king  and 
intermittent  prime  minister,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  whose  party,  the 
People’s  Socialist  Community,  held  all  the  seats  in  parliament.  Sihanouk 
seems  to  have  had  genuine  popular  support  and  in  the  election  of  23 
March  1958  his  party  once  again  won  a  very  large  majority  of  the  votes 
and  all  the  seats.  This  internal  stability  was  important  because  in  1958  the 
border  problems,  which  had  already  troubled  Cambodia  in  1957, 2  became 
more  acute.  Cambodia  had  no  deep-water  port  until  the  end  of  1958, 
when  Kompongsom  (SihanoukviJle)  was  completed  by  the  French,  while 
the  road  connecting  it  to  Phnom  Penh,  built  by  the  Americans,  was  not 
opened  until  July  1959.  Prior  to  1959,  in  consequence,  the  great  bulk  of 
Cambodia’s  trade  passed  through  neighbouring  territories,  and  this  meant 

1  See  ‘Revolt  of  the  Intellectuals  in  North  Vietnam’,  in  The  World  Today,  June  1957,  p.  250. 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  271-2. 
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that  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  were  well  placed  to  apply  economic 
pressure  by  closing  their  frontiers. 

Incidents,  protests,  and  recriminations  continued  throughout  1958. 
On  12  January  Cambodia  notified  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  of 
its  claim  to  those  provinces  of  Cochin  China  which  before  1702  formed 
part  of  the  Khmer  empire,  and  to  the  Khmer  temple  of  Preah  Vihar  in 
Thailand,  just  across  the  frontier.  It  also  alleged  that  the  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
government  was  committing  genocide  by  ill-treating  the  Cambodian 
population  which  remained  in  these  provinces  of  Vietnam.1  In  reply 
South  Vietnam  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  commission  to 
discuss  border  claims,  a  proposal  which  Cambodia  rejected  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  because  the  Saigon  government  would  not  agree  to  its  dis¬ 
cussing  all  points  at  issue  between  them.  Cambodian  protests  continued 
intermittently  in  May  and  June,  the  press  going  so  far  as  to  hint  that  South 
Vietnam  was  threatening  invasion.  The  Saigon  government  on  26  June 
denied  any  intention  of  attacking  Cambodia,  stating  that  it  considered  the 
charges  of  frontier  violations  by  Vietnamese  troops  ‘as  a  campaign  of 
false  rumours  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  war’.2  Nevertheless  on  28 
June  the  Cambodian  government  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Cambodia,  which 
two  days  later  agreed  to  send  observers  to  the  scene  of  the  latest  episode  on 
the  border,  Stung  Treng.  Meanwhile  Cambodia  had  also  complained  of 
border  violations  by  Thailand  and  discussions  were  arranged  which 
took  place  in  Bangkok  from  12  to  16  July  1958.  Sihanouk  evidently  desired 
to  settle  the  border  disputes  with  South  Vietnam  at  the  same  time,  for  on 
5  July  he  informed  Diem  that  he  was  anxious  to  visit  Saigon  in  order  to 
discuss  the  problem;  but  two  days  later,  offended  by  criticism  by  the 
Vietnam  News  Agency,  he  refused  to  go. 

The  better  feeling  engendered  in  Thailand  by  the  Bangkok  talks  was 
wiped  out  by  the  Cambodian  recognition  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Repub¬ 
lic  on  24  July — an  act  which  alarmed  the  Thai  government  into  declaring 
a  state  of  emergency  along  its  Cambodian  frontier  on  4  August.  The 
Thai  foreign  minister,  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  declared  that  this  move 
had  been  made  through  fear  of  Chinese  infiltrators  and  because  of  pending 
border  negotiations.  South  Vietnam,  whether  to  preserve  some  stability 
in  South  East  Asia  or  to  settle  its  dispute  with  Cambodia  while  Sihanouk 
was  preoccupied  with  Thailand,  despatched  the  president  s  brother, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  to  Phnom  Penh  on  5  August  1958  to  hold  discussions. 
These  were  inconclusive. 

Cambodian  talks  with  Thailand  over  the  Preah  Vihar  temple  opened 
on  16  August  1958,  but  they  broke  down  so  completely  on  4  September 
that  it  was  not  possible  even  to  issue  a  communique,  though  it  was  agreed 

1  Japan  Times,  12  January  1958.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  27  June  1958. 
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that  the  dispute  should  go  to  the  International  Court.  Relations  con¬ 
tinued  uneasily  and  on  25  November  Cambodia  provisionally  suspended 
its  diplomatic  mission  in  Thailand,1 2  which,  in  turn,  immediately  closed 
the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  November  it  seemed  possible  that  Cambodia 
might  also  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Vietnam  and  then, 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  position,  might  align  itself  more  positively  with 
the  communist  powers  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  regime  in  North  Vietnam.  Since  July  1957  an  economic  agree¬ 
ment  with  North  Vietnam  had  been  under  intermittent  discussion  and  it 
was  finally  signed  on  19  November  1958. 2  The  conclusion  of  this  trade 
agreement  gave  rise  to  new  suspicions  of  Cambodia  on  the  part  of  the 
western-orientated  countries,  but  on  3  December  it  was  formally  denied 
that  Cambodia  was  contemplating  political  ties  with  North  Vietnam.  In 
reality  Sihanouk  was  preserving  a  precarious  balance.  The  northerners  of 
Vietnam  are  as  much  traditional  enemies  of  Cambodia  as  the  southerners, 
but  their  territory  is  not  adjacent;  hence  there  was  no  danger  that  limited 
contacts  on  an  economic  and  cultural  level  with  the  north  would  draw 
the  country  into  the  Vietnamese  orbit.  But  Cambodia  may  well  have 
supposed  that  official  relations  with  North  Vietnam  would  cause  a  storm 
amongst  its  western-inclined  neighbours  too  severe  to  be  weathered  satis¬ 
factorily.  Contacts  other  than  diplomatic,  however,  gave  weight  to  its 
professed  policy  of  non-alignment  and  caused  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
to  treat  Cambodia  with  more  circumspection  than  they  might  have  done 
had  it  not  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  communist  powers. 

The  relations  of  Laos  with  its  neighbours  and  with  the  American 
and  communist  blocs  were  perhaps  even  more  delicate  than  those  of 
Cambodia,  since  they  were  complicated  by  the  necessity  for  dealing 
internally  with  the  communist-supported  armed  movement,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  and  by  the  genuine  differences  of  policy  which  this  engendered. 
Souvanna  Phouma,  as  has  been  seen,3  had  reached  agreement  with  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  November  1957;  but  one  important  condition  of  this 
settlement  was  that  supplementary  elections  should  be  held  so  that,  in  its 
new  guise  as  a  legal  party,  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat,  it  could  contest  seats  in 
the  national  assembly.  These  elections  were  held  on  4  May  1958,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  and  a  sympathetic  left-wing  group 
together  won  13  of  the  21  seats  at  stake.  Since  there  were  already  two 

1  ‘In  view  of  the  present  circumstances  and  in  order  to  smooth  out  difficulties  in  the  interest 
of  better  relations  in  future  the  Royal  Cambodian  government  has  judged  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
visionally  suspend  the  diplomatic  mission  of  Cambodia  in  Thailand  until  further  order.  The 
embassy  feels  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  recall  or  official  closing  but  a  temporary 
de  facto  suspension’  (official  Cambodian  note  quoted  in  the  Japan  Times ,  26  November  1958). 

2  This  provided  for  £i|  million  worth  of  trade  for  one  year,  Cambodia  to  export  mostly 

agricultural  products  (and  Citroens)  while  the  North  Vietnamese  goods  were  to  be  mainly  the 
products  of  light  industry.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  273. 
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Pathet  Lao  representatives  in  the  cabinet,  this  success  caused  considerable 
alarm,  and  two  new  right-wing  groups  were  formed,  the  Laotian  People’s 
Rally,  a  union  of  the  previous  two  right-wing  parties  which  had  split  the 
right-wing  vote,  and  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National  Interests, 
a  body  chiefly  composed  of  young  pro-western  civil  servants  and  army 
officers.  The  Committee  hoped  to  eliminate  the  reasons  for  communist 
success  by  removing  some  of  the  older  and  allegedly  corrupt  right-wing 
politicians  from  office  and  by  establishing  a  more  effective  and  honest 
administration. 

It  was  maintained  by  the  right-wing  members  of  the  government  that 
with  the  holding  of  elections  and  the  reintegration  of  the  Pathet  Lao  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  should  be  dissolved. 
The  Commission  voted  by  a  majority  (Canada  and  India  for,  Poland 
against)  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  19  July.  Almost  immediately,  on  22  July, 
Souvanna  Phouma  resigned,  declaring  that  government  was  impossible 
with  members  of  the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  in  the  cabinet.  When  he  attempted 
to  form  a  new  government  without  the  N.L.H.X.,  however,  the  C.D.N.I. 
demanded  eight  seats  out  of  a  cabinet  of  fourteen,  and  would  not  accept 
as  ministers  certain  others  whom  they  accused  of  corruption.  Their 
intransigence  towards  Souvanna  Phouma  forced  the  king  to  call  on 
Phoui  Sananikone  to  take  office,  and  on  18  August  he  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly  for  a  government  which 
contained  only  two  former  ministers,  Phoui  himself  and  Katay  Sasorith. 
In  this  reshuffle  the  communists  lost  two  advantages,  their  seats  in 
the  cabinet  and  a  premier  who  was  prepared  to  compromise  with 
them. 

The  new  government,  which  represented  a  victory  for  the  anti-com¬ 
munist  forces,  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  its  policies.  In  October  the  kip 
was  devalued  from  35  to  80  to  the  U.S.  dollar — a  move  which  eliminated 
the  currency  black  market,  but  had  always  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
communists.  The  government  also  reversed  the  foreign  policy  of  its 
predecessor,  declaring  that  it  would  ‘co-exist  only  with  the  free  world’.' 
A  first  step  in  this  direction  had  already  occurred  in  August,  when  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu,  the  South  Vietnamese  president’s  brother,  had  visited  Laos  at 
the  Laotian  government’s  invitation.  Now,  as  further  measures  in  the 
same  direction,  economic  and  technical  co-operation  was  agreed  on  with 
Japan  on  15  October  and  a  Chinese  Nationalist  consulate  was  set  up  in 
Vientiane  on  26  December  1958.  Hence  the  end  of  1958  saw  the  com¬ 
munists  out  of  office,  their  advantages  surrendered,  and  a  government 
hostile  to  them  taking  provocative  steps  to  align  itself  with  the  west. 
On  the  other  hand,  North  Vietnam,  alarmed  by  the  new  alignment, 

1  B.B.C.  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  part  V,  21  August  1958. 
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began  to  make  charges  of  infringements  of  the  frontier  by  Laotian  forces. 
These  were  the  first  stirrings  of  the  trouble  which  was  to  break  out  in 
1959. 

If  1958  saw  something  of  a  rapprochement  between  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand  were  slow  to  establish  contact,  for  the  Lao¬ 
tians  had  suffered  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  the  Thais,  many  of  whom 
regarded  Laos  as  properly  part  of  Siam.  Under  the  French,  Laotian 
imports  had  entered  through  South  Vietnam,  but  in  1 955  an  extension  of 
the  Bangkok-Udorn  railway  was  built  to  Nongkhai  on  the  Mekong,  ten 
miles  from  Vientiane.  This  enabled  goods  to  be  easily  transported  through 
Thailand.  The  Thais  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  this  transit  trade, 
however,  although  intermittent  discussions  about  it  continued  throughout 
1957  and  1958. 

With  North  Vietnam,  Thailand  had  very  little  contact.  The  only 
point  directly  at  issue  between  them  concerned  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
north-eastern  Thailand.  These  people  had  fled  during  the  war  against  the 
French  and  settled  in  Thailand  where  they  worked  as  small  artisans  and 
traders.  Their  political  sympathies  had  always  been  thought  to  be  com¬ 
munist.  At  the  end  of  1958  North  Vietnam  agitated  for  their  repatriation 
but  nothing  was  decided  until  August  1959. 

The  deadlock  in  relations  between  North  and  South  Vietnam  continued 
during  1957  and  1958.  The  northern  government  constantly  alleged 
border  and  air-space  violations  by  the  south  and  infringements  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements  by  the  introduction  of  arms  and  United  States  service¬ 
men.  It  condemned  ‘repressive  measures’  and  ‘terrorist  acts’  against  South 
Vietnamese  suspected  of  northern  sympathies,  complained  that  political 
prisoners  were  detained  without  trial,  that  the  Vietnam  People’s  Army 
liaison  mission  was  not  accorded  the  facilities  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
and  that  armed  forces  had  intruded  into  the  demilitarized  zone.  It  also 
continued  to  press  for  the  resumption  of  the  normal  postal  services  and 
some  travel  facilities  between  the  two  areas.  On  26  April  1958  the  Saigon 
government,  which  rarely  paid  any  attention  to  these  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  replied  to  a  proposal  made  in  March  1958  for  a  consultative 
conference  which  was  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  normal  relations, 
freedom  of  movement,  trade,  communications  and  the  reduction  of 
armed  forces,  with  a  view  to  the  reunification  of  the  country.  In  this 
reply  Saigon  blamed  the  north  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  laid 
down  six  points  on  which  it  expected  Hanoi  to  give  satisfaction:  (1)  that 
the  northern  government  should  authorize  all  those  who  wished  to  go  to 
the  south  to  do  so;  (2)  that  the  numbers  of  their  military  personnel  should 
be  brought  down  to  equal  those  of  the  south;  (3)  that  they  should  give  up 
terrorism  and  sabotage ;  (4)  that  they  should  allow  the  people  of  the  north 
to  work  in  freedom  and  to  improve  their  standard  of  living;  (5)  that  they 
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should  cease  obliging  the  people  to  write  favourably  about  the  regime  in 
their  letters  to  the  south;  and  (6)  that  they  should  establish  democratic 
liberties  similar  to  those  in  the  south.  Naturally  Hanoi  did  not  accept 
these  conditions.  Probably  the  reason  for  the  north’s  approach  was  its 
dire  need  of  the  resources  of  the  south,  and  it  attempted  other  contacts 
on  an  economic  level;  in  September  1957  and  November  1958  it  suggested 
the  reopening  of  trade  with  the  south  and  in  July  1957  and  in  January  and 
April  1958  it  proposed  that  remittance  facilities  should  be  established. 
However,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  suggestions  and  the 
country  remained  divided. 

Prospects  of  any  kind  of  political  co-operation  between  these  South 
East  Asian  countries  remained  bad  during  the  period  under  review.  A 
step  towards  economic  co-operation  was  taken  at  the  March  1957  session 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  when  the  con¬ 
ference  supported  a  projected  development  scheme  for  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  River.  This  development  was  to  include  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  hydro-electric  schemes.  A  preliminary  survey  began  in 
November  1957  and  the  results  were  published  in  January  1958.1  It  was 
recommended  that  initial  projects  be  carried  out  by  a  high-level  inter¬ 
national  board  of  engineers  appointed  by  the  committee  representing  the 
four  states  concerned,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand. 
But  although  ostensibly  the  scheme  had  approval  from  these  countries, 
indifferent  relations  between  them  hindered  co-operation.  South  Vietnam 
was  reluctant  to  depend  on  Cambodia  for  hydraulic  and  irrigation  works 
and  Cambodia  was  equally  reluctant  to  depend  on  Thailand.  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  had  their  particular  fears,  one  that  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  sea  water  into  the  delta  would  ruin  their  rice-lands,  and  the 
other  that  the  supply  of  fish  from  the  Great  Lake  (Tonle  Sap)  would  be 
drastically  affected.  All  feared  that  the  Chinese  might  claim  the  right  to  be 
involved  because  the  Mekong  rises  in  Tibet  and  flows  through  Yunnan. 
In  sum,  however,  a  convenient  balance  in  the  international  situation  in 
this  corner  of  South  East  Asia  had  been  reached,  and  any  change  in  the 
position  would  only  have  alarmed  either  the  communists  or  the  west  and 
provoked  them  to  action.  This  became  clear  in  1959  when  Laos  swung 
over  to  a  pro-American  policy  and  North  Vietnam  tried  forcibly  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Sihanouk,  whether  deliberately  or  not,  kept  a  careful  balance  by 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  China  and  North  Vietnam  and  re¬ 
maining  hostile  to  his  western-inclined  neighbours.  The  presence  of  this 
neutralist  state  may  have  kept  the  Chinese  from  fearing  too  greatly  the 
extension  of  American  influence  in  the  area  and  hence  from  trying  to 
foster  new  disturbances. 

1  Program  of  Studies  and  Investigations  for  Comprehensive  Development,  Lower  Mekong  Basin,  Report 
of  U.N.  Survey  Mission,  Bangkok,  23  January  1958,  TAA/AFE/3. 
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The  remaining  independent  countries  of  southern  Asia1 — Malaya, 
Ceylon  and  India — did  not  follow  the  political  pattern  prevailing  in  the 
area,  though  the  situation  in  Ceylon  had  many  of  the  ingredients  which 
led  to  army  rule  in  Pakistan  and  Burma.  These  were  the  three  former 
British  territories  which  had  achieved  their  independence  amicably,  with 
a  firmly  established  structure  of  government,  and  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Malaya  only  achieved  its  independence  on  31  August  1957.  As  a 
multi-racial  society  in  which  no  one  community  had  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  population  and  all  the  communities  had  special  ties  with  other 
powers,  its  policies  were  inevitably  of  an  unusual  character.  But  it  had 
little  opportunity  by  the  end  of  1958  to  do  more  than  to  begin  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  first  general  elections  as  an  independent  state,  which  were  to  be 
held  in  1959. 

It  may  be  that  the  principal  factor  in  saving  Ceylon  from  army  rule  in 
1958  was  the  smallness  of  the  army  rather  than  the  continuity  of  its 
political  life  and  institutions.  Certainly  a  position  was  reached  at  the  end 
of  May  1958  very  near  to  that  in  Pakistan  and  Burma.  The  1956  elections 
had  been  won  by  a  loose  alliance  of  groups  whose  unity  was  based  only 
on  a  desire  to  defeat  the  United  National  Party.  The  outstanding  issue 
in  Ceylonese  politics  during  1957  and  1958  was  related  to  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils  and  this  led  to  increasing  internal 
tension  in  1957  and  finally  to  widespread  disorders  in  May  1958. 

The  Sinhalese,  the  majority  community  in  Ceylon,  were  thought  to  be 
the  descendants  of  immigrants  from  northern  India  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  b.c.  and  were  Buddhist  by  religion.  The  Ceylon  Tamils,  mostly 
concentrated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  were  Hindus  by  religion 
and  the  descendants  of  colonists  and  invaders  from  southern  India  who 
entered  the  country  from  at  least  the  first  century  b.c.  onwards.  They 
were  citizens  of  Ceylon.  There  were  also  a  number  of  other  minorities. 

1  Apart  from  the  Philippines  and  Nepal.  The  position  in  the  former  was  considerably  affected 
when  president  Magsaysay  was  killed  on  17  March  1957  in  an  air  crash.  The  Philippines,  whose 
political  tradition  stemmed  from  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America,  and  which  had  begun 
to  develop  a  working  two  party  system,  then  sank  back  into  a  period  of  somewhat  less  effective 
government  under  the  former  vice-president,  Garcia. 

Nepal,  though  nominally  independent,  was  inevitably  greatly  under  the  influence  of  India 
which  regarded  the  country  as  part  of  its  northern  defences.  The  system  under  which  Nepal  was 
ruled  by  an  hereditary  prime  minister  of  the  Rana  family  with  a  powerless  king  had  been  ended 
in  1950  as  a  result  in  part  of  Indian  pressure.  A  series  of  uneasy  ministries  followed.  Two  prime 
ministers  held  office  in  1957,  Mr.  Tanka  Prasad  and  Mr.  K.  I.  Singh. 

Mr.  Singh  resigned  on  14  November  1957  and  the  king  then  took  over  the  government  himself. 
A  new  National  Council  with  advisory  functions  was  set  up  on  1  December  1957.  On  15  May 
1958  the  king  installed  a  council  of  ministers,  with  General  Subarna  Shamsher,  of  the  Nepal 
Congress,  as  chairman,  and  subsequently  a  commission  was  established  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
The  politics  of  Nepal  were  in  1958  still  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  evolution  and  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  parliamentary  democracy  had  not  yet  been  tried  in  Nepal  than  that  it  had  been 
found  wanting. 
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These  included  groups  of  Malayan  and  of  mixed  European  descent,  who 
were  also  citizens  of  Ceylon,  and  two  other  groups  of  Indian  origin,  the 
first  being  primarily  merchants  and  traders,  the  second  Tamil  estate 
labourers  on  the  tea  and  rubber  plantations  mostly  in  the  central  high¬ 
lands.  Since  the  Sinhalese  wished  to  deny  these  two  groups  of  Indian 
origin  citizenship  of  Ceylon  and  the  franchise,  they  became  a  source  of 
dispute  between  Ceylon  and  India.  The  existence  of  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Tamil  estate  labourers,  or  ‘Indian  Tamils’,  also  helped  to 
exacerbate  relations  between  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Ceylon  Tamils.  The 
principal  issue  between  the  Ceylon  Tamils  and  the  Sinhalese  in  1957  was 
that  of  language.  The  Sinhalese  wished  to  make  Sinhala  the  official 
language,  in  place  of  English,  throughout  the  island;  the  Tamils,  who 
apart  from  any  other  consideration  would  suffer  economically  through 
ignorance  of  Sinhala,  resisted  this  change.1  When,  on  13  June  1957,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  in  parliament  was  delivered  in  Sinhala  as  well  as 
English,  the  Tamil  members  walked  out  as  the  Sinhala  version  was  read. 
The  Tamils  also  began  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes  and  continued  to 
threaten,  as  they  had  done  since  August  1956,  that  they  would  start  a 
general  civil  disobedience  campaign  in  August  1957. 

On  26  June  1957  the  prime  minister  and  the  finance  minister,  Mr. 
Bandaranaike  and  Mr.  Stanley  de  Zoysa,  met  the  leaders  of  the  Tamil 
Federal  Party,  Mr.  S.  J.  V.  Chelvanayakam  and  Mr.  C.  Vanniasingam,  to 
discuss  the  issue.  On  25  July  they  reached  an  interim  agreement  under 
which  a  wider  use  of  Tamil  was  to  be  permitted,  some  devolution  of  power 
to  regional  councils  was  to  take  place,  Sinhalese  were  not  to  be  settled  in 
large  numbers  in  Tamil  areas,  and  the  naturalization  of  the  Indian 
Tamil  was  to  be  made  easier;  the  Tamils  for  their  part  agreed  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  civil  disobedience  campaign.  Hardly  had  this  interim  agree¬ 
ment  been  reached,  however,  when  Bandaranaike,  on  12  August  1957, 
propounded  a  gloss  on  it  which  seemed  to  render  nugatory  the  assurances 
on  the  use  of  Tamil  and  on  the  powers  of  the  proposed  regional  councils  to 
control  colonisation.  The  result  was  a  sharp  reaction  from  the  Tamils 
and,  on  16  August  1957,  in  a  joint  statement  with  Chelvanayakam,  Ban¬ 
daranaike  gave  further  assurances  on  these  points.  But  by  now  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  under  fire  from  the  more  extreme  Sinhalese  for  its  concessions 
to  the  Tamils,  the  struggle  over  number-plates  intensified,  and  in  April 
1958  Bandaranaike  repudiated  the  interim  agreement  though  he  gave 
some  assurances  on  the  use  of  Tamil.  The  Federal  Party  thereupon 
started  a  civil  disobedience  campaign. 

Meanwhile  the  cabinet  was  divided  within  itself,  and  when  in  May  1958 

1  A  principal  point  of  conflict  related  rather  curiously  to  the  number-plates  of  motor  vehicles; 
the  Tamils  started  a  campaign  to  resist  the  introduction  of  Sinhala  number-plates  in  January 

1957- 
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rioting  broke  out  it  lost  control  of  the  situation.  In  consequence  the 
governor-general,  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke,  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency 
on  27  May  1958,  and  with  the  help  of  the  army  managed  to  restore  order. 
A  bill  to  guarantee  the  use  of  Tamil  in  schools  and  administration  in 
Tamil  areas  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  parliament  in  August  and 
September  1958,  but  this  caused  renewed  dissension  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  situation  remained  explosive  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Underlying  the  tension  between  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  was  the  Sinhalese, 
and  especially  the  Kandyan  Sinhalese,  fear  of  being  overborne  in  their 
own  land  by  the  more  recent,  and  more  energetic,  immigrants  from  India, 
and  ultimately  perhaps  of  becoming  a  province  of  India.  Insistence  on  the 
universal  use  of  Sinhala  sprang  from  a  desire  to  weight  the  economic 
scales  in  favour  of  the  Sinhalese  as  well  as  from  purely  cultural  motives. 
The  same  mixture  of  motives  underlay  the  desire  to  be  rid  not  only  of  the 
70,000  or  so  Indian  citizens  in  Ceylon  but,  more  important,  of  the  900,000 
or  more  Tamil  estate  labourers.  These  were  mostly  first,  second  or  third 
generation  immigrants  from  southern  India.  Most  of  the  Indian  citizens 
had  by  the  end  of  1958  returned  to  India,  but  the  Indian  government  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  Indian  Tamils  unless  they  applied  for  Indian 
citizenship,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  wished  to  be  citizens  of  Ceylon 
where  most  of  them  had  lived  all  their  lives. 

An  agreement  with  India  had  been  signed  in  January  1954  and  another 
in  October  of  that  year,  but  these  agreements  broke  down  in  practice. 
They  were  designed  to  tighten  up  the  control  of  illegal  immigration,  to 
permit  registration  as  Ceylon  citizens  of  some  Indian  Tamils,  and  to 
encourage  others  to  register  as  Indian  citizens.  But  the  registration  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  Ceylon  citizens  was  so  conducted  as  to  exclude  the 
great  majority,  often  for  the  flimsiest  of  reasons.1  On  appeal  in  one  case 
the  supreme  court  ruled  that  the  decision  to  seek  registration,  knowing 
all  the  consequences  of  such  registration,  in  itself  satisfied  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Section  22  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  Residents  (Citizenship) 
Act  of  1949  relating  to  permanence  of  residence.  This  ruling  was  carried 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  on  19  May  1958 
upheld.  Nevertheless  large  numbers  of  applications  seem  to  have  been 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  those  applying  were  temporary  residents 
though  they  satisfied  the  terms  of  this  ruling.  As  the  supreme  court 

1  See,  for  instance,  The  Hindu,  25  January  1957,  which  reports  a  decision,  reversed  on  appeal 
in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  application  had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  applicant 
could  not  say  in  which  Indian  village  his  father  had  been  born  and  was  therefore  held  not  to  be 
able  to  show  that  he  was  of  Indian  origin,  this  being  regarded  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
application.  Very  few  applicants  could  afford  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  The  agreement 
of  October  1954  had  provided  that  ‘the  Ceylon  government  will  examine  with  a  view  to  then- 
withdrawal,  any  executive  instructions  of  a  restrictive  nature,  issued  by  the  Ceylon  authorities, 
which  result  in  the  rejection  of  such  applications  on  purely  technical  grounds’  (ibid., 
12  October  1954). 
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remarked  in  an  earlier  judgement,  ‘many  applications  under  the  Act  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  apparently  without 
regard  to  commonsense  and  without  the  desire  to  do  justice’.1  As  a  result, 
by  the  end  of  August  1958,  out  of  237,034  applications  for  Ceylon  citizen¬ 
ship  believed  to  cover  829,619  persons,  only  24,559  covering  96,923 
persons  had  been  accepted.  196,063,  covering  696,252  persons,  had  been 
rejected,  while  7,397  were  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  and  9,020  still 
awaited  disposal.  All  but  a  very  few  of  those  whose  applications  had  been 
rejected  thus  became  ‘stateless’,  deprived  of  the  franchise  and  other  rights 
in  Ceylon,  under  pressure  from  the  Ceylon  government  which  wished  to 
transfer  their  jobs  to  Sinhalese,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  emigrate  to 
India. 

The  1954  agreements  had  been  based  on  the  expectation  that  few 
‘stateless’  persons  would  be  left  after  registration  as  Indian  or  Ceylonese 
citizens.  The  Indian  government  took  the  view  that  such  ‘stateless’ 
people  of  Indian  origin,  if  permanently  domiciled  in  Ceylon,  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ceylon  government.  They  could  not  very  well  take 
any  other  view  since  there  were  several  million  other  persons  of  Indian 
origin  in  Burma,  Malaya,  South  Africa,  East  Africa,  Fiji  and  elsewhere,  for 
whom  India  could  not  possibly  afford  to  accept  responsibility,  but  whose 
position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Indian  Tamils  in  Ceylon.  The  Ceylon 
government  at  first  rejected  the  Indian  view,  but,  following  meetings  with 
Nehru  during  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Conference  in  Delhi 
in  December  1957,  Bandaranaike  seems  informally  to  have  accepted  that 
Ceylon  had  some  responsibility  for  those  who  had  been  in  Ceylon  for  many 
years  and  had  made  it  their  home.2  If  Bandaranaike  did  change  his  view 
in  this  way,  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  successful  in  1958  in  per¬ 
suading  his  colleagues  or  officials  to  change  theirs.  Proposals  were  again 
put  forward  in  the  autumn  of  1 958,  as  in  the  previous  year,  designed  to  com¬ 
pel  the  tea  estates  to  replace  Tamil  with  Sinhalese  labour;  and  a  proposal 
to  issue  identity  cards  to  all  Ceylon  residents  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
to  control  illegal  immigration  was  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  device 
to  harry  the  Indian  Tamils,  who  (it  was  said)  not  being  citizens,  might 
not  be  given  cards.3  At  the  same  time  as  it  tried  to  force  the  Indian  Tamils 
to  apply  for  Indian  citizenship  the  Ceylon  government  tried  to  force  those 
who  did  take  up  Indian  citizenship  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  October  1954  the  Ceylon  government  stated  that  it  would  permit 
those  who  registered  as  Indian  citizens  to  continue  in  their  existing 
employment  until  the  age  of  55,  when  they  might  be  required  to  leave 
the  country;  but  it  seems  in  practice  to  have  been  chary  of  issuing  the 

1  Ibid.,  5  December  1956. 

2  Speech  of  2  March  1958  as  reported  by  Nehru,  ibid.,  18  March  1958. 

3  See  ibid.,  11  March  and  18  August  1958. 
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necessary  residence  permits,  and  early  in  April  1958  it  was  reported  that 
an  Indian  aide-memoire  to  the  Ceylon  government  had  urged  a  clarification 
of  that  government’s  policy  so  as  to  remove  the  sense  of  insecurity  preval¬ 
ent  in  the  Indian  business  community  in  Ceylon.  Already,  according  to 
the  aide-memoire,  more  than  50,000  out  of  some  70,000  Indian  holders  of 
temporary  residence  permits  in  1954  had  left  Ceylon. 

The  government  of  Ceylon  was  not  alone  in  being  troubled  by  Indian 
groups  anxious  to  maintain  their  own  language.  Ever  since  independence 
the  government  of  India  itself  had  been  beset  by  demands  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  linguistic  states  and  by  resistance  to  the  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  Hindi  as  the  national  language,  and  during  1957  and  1958  there 
were  communal  demonstrations  and  riots  in  the  states  both  of  Madras  and 
of  Bombay.1  The  state  government  of  Madras  itself  expressed  the  view, 
in  a  memorandum  published  on  3  January  1958,  that  the  date  fixed  for 
the  replacement  of  English  by  Elindi  in  central  government  offices — 26 
January  1965 — was  ‘an  utterly  impossible  date-line’,2  and  in  consequence, 
when  Congress  met  in  January  1958,  it  agreed  to  the  continued  use  of 
English  after  1965. 

The  affection  for  liberal  democratic  forms  of  government  may  have  been 
no  deeper  in  India  than  amongst  groups  with  a  western-style  education 
in  those  neighbouring  countries  which,  temporarily  at  least,  succumbed  to 
more  authoritarian  forms  of  government  in  1958.  But  in  India  this  affec¬ 
tion  was  built  on  the  more  solid  foundation  of  a  large  western-influenced 
middle  class  and  an  experienced  and  competent  administration.  India 
had  also  had,  during  the  first  decade  of  independence,  the  unchallenged 
leadership  of  Nehru,  as  staunch  a  believer  in  parliamentary  democracy 
as  existed  in  Asia.  Though  it  was  possible  to  find  in  India  administrators 
who  felt  themselves  frustrated  in  their  work  for  development  by  the 
intrigues  and  incompetence  of  local  politicians,  the  government  as  a 
whole  was  sufficiently  competent  and  was  making  sufficient  progress  in 
the  field  of  social  and  economic  development  to  keep  this  feeling  at 
bay  and  to  prevent  it  dominating  the  attachment  to  liberal  democratic 
principles  of  the  modernists.  The  chief  weakness  in  the  political  situation 
lay  in  the  absence  of  a  coherent  parliamentary  opposition. 

The  older  Congress  leaders  were  often  concerned  with  matters  which 
must  have  seemed  to  have  little  relevance  to  younger  Indians  with  a 
modern  education,  and  the  second  general  election  held  in  February- 
March  1957  suggested  that  Congress  was  losing,  or  had  lost,  support  in  the 
country.  It  nevertheless  retained  overall  majorities  at  the  centre  and  in  all 
the  state  assemblies  except  those  of  Orissa,  where  it  was  the  largest  party, 

1  The  rebellion  in  the  Naga  area  in  north-eastern  India  also  continued  during  1957  and  1958 
despite  concessions  by  Nehru,  but  this  was  more  primitive  in  character. 

2  The  Hindu,  4  January  1958. 
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and  Kerala,  where  the  Communist  Party  gained  the  largest  number  of 
seats  and  was  able  to  form  a  government.  In  the  states  the  opposition 
as  a  whole  gained  over  a  third  of  the  seats,  but  these  were  divided  amongst 
a  variety  of  parties.  Of  those  to  the  left  of  Congress,  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party  polled  more  votes  in  total  but  secured  fewer  seats  than  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  which  concentrated  its  effort  and  increased  its  vote  both  in 
Kerala  and  in  West  Bengal.  The  loss  of  support  in  the  country  was  not 
lost  on  Nehru  or  on  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  and  early  in  April 
1958  the  Committee  announced  its  intention  of  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  revive  the  sense  of  mission  in  the  party.  On  29  April  Nehru  stated  that 
he  proposed  to  resign  the  premiership,  and,  though  he  withdrew  in  face 
of  widespread  appeals  to  continue  in  office,  he  left  no  doubt  of  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  performance  of  Congress,  especially  in  the  provinces. 

Nehru’s  continuation  in  office  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  fact  that, 
during  1958,  India’s  relations  with  China  continued  to  cause  anxiety.1 
On  the  one  hand,  incidents  continued  to  occur  at  Wu-Je/Barahoti  in 
spite  of  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  not  to  send  armed  personnel  to 
the  area.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  sent  their  revenue  officials  to 
this  area  later  in  the  year  after  the  Chinese  had  rejected  a  suggestion  that 
both  should  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  in  consequence  both  complained 
of  intrusions.  Moreover,  the  Indian  government  alleged  that  the  Chinese 
civilians  were  accompanied  by  soldiers.2  Secondly,  a  hint  of  the  Chinese 
hostility  towards  India  which  was  to  develop  in  1959  over  Tibet  was 
already  perceptible  in  a  Chinese  note  of  10  July  19583  alleging  that  ‘the 
American  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  .  .  .  with  fugitive  reactionaries  from 
Tibet’  were  and  had  for  some  time  been  active  in  the  Indian  town  of 
Kalimpong.  The  Indian  reply4  denied  these  allegations,  stating  that  they 
must  have  been  based  on  misinformation.  Nevertheless  they  assured  the 
Chinese  government  that  they  would  not  permit  illegal  activities  against 
China  to  be  carried  out  on  Indian  soil.  Thirdly,  during  1958  the  magnitude 
of  China’s  claims  on  what  India  held  to  be  her  own  territory  also  became 
plain.  The  July  number  of  the  China  Pictorial,  an  official  Chinese  monthly, 
published  a  map  of  China  which  included  a  slice  of  Eastern  Ladakh,  some 
regions  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  the  whole  Himalayan  area  of  the  North 
East  Frontier  Agency  down  to  the  foothills.5  Even  earlier  Chinese  maps 
had  shown  these  areas  as  part  of  China,  a  matter  which  Nehru  had  referred 
to  Chou  En-lai  in  1954, 6  and  Indian  anxiety  as  to  their  significance 
was  shown  to  be  well-founded  when  the  government  became  aware  that 
the  Chinese  had  built  the  new  Sinkiang  Tibet  highway  across  part  of  the 


1  See  above,  pp.  334-5- 

2  India-China,  1954-59,  p-  31  (Indian  note,  10  December  1958). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  60.  4  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  46  (Indian  note,  21  August  1958).  6  Survey ,  1954,  pp.  246-7. 
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north-eastern  Ladakh.  The  Chinese,  in  reply  to  the  Indian  protest  at  this 
contravention  of  the  1954  agreement,  ignored  the  accusations,  assumed  the 
area  in  question  to  be  theirs,  and  alleged  intrusions  and  air-space  viola¬ 
tions  by  Indian  forces  in  ‘Sinkiang’.  The  situation  had  become  sufficiently 
alarming  for  Nehru  to  write  personally  to  Chou  En-lai  on  14  December 
1958  drawing  his  attention  to  these  Chinese  claims  and  making  it  plain 
that  India  did  not  accept  them.1 

North  Africa 

The  situation  in  North  Africa — for  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  as  well  as  for 
France — was  dominated  by  the  continuing  struggle  in  Algeria,  where  by 
the  autumn  of  1957  there  was  evidence  that  the  nationalists  were  finding 
the  going  less  easy  than  before.  The  new  security  measures  in  the  towns2 
had  greatly  reduced  opportunities  for  urban  terrorism;  but  while  F.L.N. 
leaders  conceded  defeat  in  the  towns  they  claimed  that  they  were  gaining 
ground  outside.  The  electrified  frontier  barrier  along  the  Tunisian 
border  had  temporarily  disrupted  supplies,  but  specially  trained  units 
were  being  equipped  to  breach  it.  Moreover,  the  approach  of  winter 
when  ‘French  vehicles  will  get  bogged  down,  and  overcast  skies  interrupt 
their  air  activities’,  was  anticipated  with  confidence;  the  more  so  because 
there  were  trained  desert  units  ready  to  open  war  on  the  Sahara  front.3 
A  week  later  Algerian  forces  struck  for  the  first  time  at  French  oil  pros¬ 
pectors  near  Timimoun  in  the  Sahara.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
Algerians  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  armed  struggle,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  Franco- Algerian  war  was  to  cause  one  crisis  after 
another  in  French  relations  with  North  Africa  and  within  the  western 
alliance. 

The  predicament  which  faced  the  governments  concerned  was  explicitly 
illustrated  by  the  furore  which  greeted  the  announcement  that  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  to  supply  arms  to  Tunisia.  Tunisia  had 
long  been  anxious  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  its  frontier 
with  Algeria  and  so  reduce  the  need  for  French  troops  in  the  country.4 
In  September  it  was  announced  that  Tunisia  had  decided  to  accept  a 
token  offer  of  Egyptian  arms ;  but  negotiations  continued  elsewhere  and  on 
14  November  1957  the  British  and  American  governments  confirmed  that 
they  too  would  send  small  consignments.5  It  was  made  known  that 
Tunisia  had  asked  France  first  but  that  the  government  in  Paris  was 
afraid  of  a  critical  public  reaction  if  they  sent  arms,  on  the  grounds 
that  supplies  would  find  their  way  to  Algeria.  Nevertheless  it  was  the 
French  government’s  aim  ‘to  be  the  exclusive  supplier  of  arms  to  Tunisia’, 

1  India-China,  1954-59,  P-  48-  2  See  above,  p.  278. 

3  Observer,  3  November  1957.  4  See  above,  p.  274. 

5  See  the  statement  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State  in  Documents,  1957,  P-  417. 
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and  it  appeared  that  they  also  wished  to  exercise  control  over  any  arms 
they  provided.1  Even  if  Tunisia  had  been  prepared  to  accept  some 
measure  of  control,  it  was  unlikely  that  it  would  have  agreed  that  France 
should  be  the  exclusive  supplier,  and  it  was  on  this  point,  it  appeared, 
that  talks  had  broken  down.2  In  the  event  London  and  Washington, 
after  consultation  with  France,  agreed  that  to  supply  the  small  quantity 
asked  for  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  western  alliance  as  a  whole.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  view  in  Paris.3 

Meanwhile,  relations  between  Paris  and  Tunis  remained  strained  and 
it  was  made  known  that  France  had  not  made  the  payments  on  long-term 
loans  amounting  to  £10  million,  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  public  works 
programme,  as  foreseen  in  the  Franco-Tunisian  financial  conventions, 
because  the  ‘aid  implied  political  counterparts  which  have  not  yet  been 
realized’.  Further  difficulties  arose  over  the  negotiations  between  France 
and  Tunis  for  the  conclusion  of  a  defence  treaty.  In  mid-January  1958  the 
French  government  decided  to  suspend  negotiations,  on  account  of  an 
incident  on  the  Algerian-Tunisian  frontier,  and  General  Buchalet  was 
despatched  to  Bourguiba  with  a  special  message  from  Gaillard.  The 
president  refused  to  receive  him  but  followed  this  decision  with  a  concilia¬ 
tory  speech  emphasizing  his  wish  for  friendship  with  France  in  every  field. 
He  referred  to  the  Tunisian  need  for  foreign  aid  and  added  that  the 
most  natural  country  to  supply  such  aid  was  France.  But  France  had 
tried  to  make  loans  conditional  on  a  change  in  Tunisia’s  policy  towards 
Algeria,  and  no  aid  could  be  accepted  that  meant  ‘abandoning  a  certain 
part  of  our  freedom’.4  If  France  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  aid, 
then  Tunisia  would  turn  to  the  United  States,  though  not  because  the 
United  States  was  seeking  to  usurp  the  position  of  the  French  in  North 
Africa.  This  friendly  overture  received  little  response  from  Paris  and  the 
incidents  which  were  exacerbating  relations  between  the  two  countries 
continued. 

In  almost  all  its  aspects  Moroccan  policy  coincided  with  Tunisian. 
Whereas  during  preceding  years  it  had  been  possible  to  argue  that  the 
attitude  of  Rabat  on  the  future  of  Algeria  was  more  equivocal  than  that 
of  Tunis,  by  the  autumn  of  1957  this  difference  had  almost  disappeared 
and  the  king  of  Morocco  had  joined  his  prime  minister  and  the  consulta¬ 
tive  assembly  in  unequivocal  support  of  Algerian  independence.  In 
November  1957  Bourguiba  visited  Rabat  to  co-ordinate  policy  on  Algeria 
prior  to  Mohammed  V’s  visit  to  the  United  States.  A  communique 

1  Cf.  the  statement  by  the  French  secretary  for  information,  quoted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

1^  November  1957*  m  .  .  ,  , , 

2  M.  Gaillard  later  stated  that  France  had  only  asked  that  Tunisia  should  not  accept  arms 

from  the  east.  But  the  other  interpretation  was  the  commonly  accepted  one  in  both  the  Fiench 
and  Tunisian  press  and  was  confirmed  by  Bourguiba  in  a  speech  on  15  November  1957. 

3  Cf.  below,  pp.  499  sqq.  4  Times,  20  January  1958. 
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issued  after  the  talks  appealed  to  both  parties  to  negotiate  a  solution 
which  would  safeguard  both  French  and  Algerian  interests,  and  the 
two  leaders  offered  their  good  offices  to  this  end.  The  meeting  between 
Bourguiba  and  Mohammed  V  was  regarded  well  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  king  was  considered  an  outstanding  statesman  and  a  moderate 
leader  whose  continued  influence  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  west.  New  agreements  concerning  American  bases  were  still  being 
negotiated  with  Morocco,  and  the  United  States  had  also  made  a  loan  of 
$20  million  available  to  Rabat.  Both  these  issues  were  likely  to  be  raised 
during  the  visit  and  the  United  States’  administration  appeared  ready  to 
listen  to  Mohammed’s  views  on  Algeria. 

The  attitude  of  the  French  government  was  distinctly  cooler.  In  spite  of 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  not  to  mention  the  word  independence  in 
reference  to  an  Algerian  settlement,  the  suggestion  of  using  the  good 
offices  of  Bourguiba  and  Mohammed,  or  of  a  conference  between  France 
and  the  Maghreb,  met  with  categorical  rejection  from  Pineau.  France,  it 
was  said,  could  only  negotiate  with  freely  elected  Algerian  representatives 
and  the  best  thing  that  Tunisia  and  Morocco  could  do  would  be  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Algerians  to  accept  a  cease-fire  without  political  conditions. 
This  flat  refusal  caused  considerable  disquiet.  Gaillard’s  own  party  voted 
by  648  to  472  in  favour  of  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  offer  of 
mediation  be  taken  up  and  Mendes-France  challenged  him  on  both  the 
political  and  the  financial  issue.  Mediation  now,  Mendes-France  pointed 
out,  would  forestall  further  internationalization  of  the  Algerian  problem 
either  by  N.A.T.O.  or  as  a  result  of  United  Nations’  intervention.  More¬ 
over,  he  rejected  Gaillard’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  a  milliard 
francs  a  day,  and  claimed  that  seven  or  eight  hundred  milliards  a  year  was 
nearer  the  truth. 

On  28  November  Bourguiba  announced  that  the  Algerians  were  ready 
to  negotiate  with  France  ‘without  requiring  from  her  the  previous  recog¬ 
nition  of  Algerian  independence’.1  But  the  next  day  Gaillard  stated  that 
his  government  had  rejected  the  offer  of  mediation  because,  according 
to  lawyers  whom  he  had  consulted,  the  phrase  ‘sovereignty  of  the  Algerian 
people’,  which  had  been  used  in  the  offer,  could  only  mean  indepen¬ 
dence.2  French  thinking,  it  would  appear,  was  still  bounded  by  the 
conception  of  local  autonomy  with  representation  in  a  central  parliament. 

This,  in  fact,  was  more  or  less  what  was  offered  by  the  second  Algerian 
outline  bill  which  the  French  government  now  introduced.  Once  again 
the  main  purpose  was  to  divide  Algeria  into  a  series  of  semi-autonomous 
regions  which  would  satisfy,  in  part,  the  Moslem  desire  for  self-rule,  with¬ 
out  a  strong  central  government  in  Algiers  with  nationalist  and  seces¬ 
sionist  tendencies.  Those  provisions  which  had  not  featured  in  the  earlier 
Manchester  Guardian }  29  November  1957*  ^  Ibid.,  30  November  1957* 
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bill1  all  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  rights  of  European  minorities,  and 
article  1  once  again  set  out  the  view  that  ‘Algeria  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  French  Republic’.  The  electoral  law  which  accompanied  the  outline 
law  was  also  designed  to  prevent  Europeans  from  being  squeezed  out  of  the 
assemblies ;  they  were  to  have  50  per  cent  representation  in  the  community 
councils  to  provide  a  check  on  their  decisions.2 

In  the  circumstances  the  bill  was  unlikely  to  find  much  support  among 
Algerians.  More  was  hoped  for  from  the  United  Nations  where  Algeria 
was  debated  in  the  political  committee  at  the  end  of  November.  The 
debate  proved  more  exacting  for  France  than  had  the  previous  one. 
The  western  representatives  might  argue  that  the  outline  law  was  ‘a 
courageous  first  step’;  but  the  view  that  France  was  steadily  losing  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Algerian  situation  and  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
sation  was  being  used  to  make  the  so-called  free  world  ‘safe  for  oppression’ 
seemed  to  find  more  supporters.3  More  countries  took  part  in  the  debate 
than  had  done  so  the  previous  year;  several  plans  for  a  solution  were 
proposed;  and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  formula  for 
the  resolution.  In  the  event  the  Assembly  agreed  on  taking  note  of  the 
offer  of  mediation  made  by  Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  expressing  ‘the  wish 
that,  in  a  spirit  of  effective  co-operation,  pourparlers  will  be  entered  into 
and  every  appropriate  means  utilized  with  a  view  to  a  solution  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter’.4  The  F.L.N. 
expressed  themselves  very  disappointed  with  the  ‘incapacity  of  the  United 
Nations  to  impose  either  peace,  respect  for  the  right  of  peoples,  or  national 
personality  on  the  Algerian  territory’.  But  Bourguiba  said  that  if  the  in¬ 
ternal  struggle  were  combined  with  increasing  external  pressure  on  France, 
the  French  government  might  be  brought  to  realize  that  a  military  solu¬ 
tion  was  impossible.5 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  growing  belief  at  the  turn  of 
the  year  that  the  fourth  year  of  the  rebellion  would  also  be  the  last.  This 
false  optimism  was  due  in  part  to  French  military  successes  (according  to 
French  authorities,  F.L.N.  casualties  in  1957  amounted  to  30,000  dead), 
in  part  to  the  belief  that  the  Moslem  population  was  getting  increasingly 


1  See  above,  p.  280. 

2  Times,  23  November  1957.  Moreover,  article  9  set  out  that  ‘the  French  republic  is  to  retain 

control  over  nationality  and  French  civil  rights ;  foreign  affairs,  national  defence,  general  security ; 
electoral  matters  and  the  organization  of  Algerian  political  institutions;  currency,  finance, 
customs,  taxes,  state  expenditure,  and  justice,  with  certain  exceptions;  education,  at  least  as  far 
as  preparation  for  all  state  examinations  is  concerned;  administration  of  public  property  and 
energy  resources;  and  public  services  and  establishments.  The  outline  law  was  passed  on  3* 
January  1958,  the  electoral  law  on  28  January.  Both  were  promulgated  on  5  February  1958; 
see  Journal  Officiel,  6  February  1 9 5  H  •  3  Times,  2  December  1 957* 

4  jndia  was  among  the  sponsors,  but  not  Tunisia  or  Morocco.  France  did  not  vote  and  the 
South  African  delegate  was  absent;  apart  from  that,  the  resolution  was  accepted  unanimously. 

5  Times,  13  December  1958. 
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impatient  of  repeated  F.L.N.  demands  for  food  and  money  and  was  more 
readily  giving  information  to  the  French,  and  in  part  to  the  illusory 
feeling  of  security  once  the  United  Nations  debate  was  out  of  the  way.1 
But  French  arguments  that  ‘the  Moslems  would  like  to  help  us,  but  they 
are  terrorized’,  and  that  the  outline  law  would  offer  the  Moslems  ‘free’ 
elections,  were  a  less  than  flattering  comment  on  the  existing  situation. 
Moreover,  the  French  authorities  were  prepared  to  admit  that  internal 
rivalries  and  clashes  between  personalities  in  the  F.L.N.  leadership  had 
been  overcome  and  that  F.L.N.  military  and  political  activity  was  now 
being  co-ordinated  by  a  nine-man  committee  in  which  military  leaders 
outnumbered  politicians  by  five  to  four. 

Meanwhile,  in  February  Bourguiba  uttered  the  warning  that  if  the 
Algerian  war  continued  and  if  the  Algerian  people  turned  in  despair  from 
the  west  to  Arab  independence,  and  Russian  support,  then  there  was 
every  chance  that  the  whole  of  Africa  would  do  the  same.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  asked,  how  could  Tunisia  hold  out  indefinitely?2  No  sooner 
had  Bourguiba  spoken  than  a  new  storm  broke. 

On  8  February  French  military  aircraft  attacked  the  Tunisian  village  of 
Sakiet  Sidi  Youssef  killing  seventy-five  people  and  wounding  eighty-three. 
There  was  an  immediate  bitter  reaction  in  Tunisia,  where  French  troops 
were  confined  to  barracks;  a  diplomatic  protest  was  despatched  to  Paris; 
and  talks  were  opened  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold  in  New  York.  The 
French  defence  minister  spoke  of  the  attack  as  ‘crushing  a  nest  of  rebels 
and  assassins’  in  the  interests  of  the  free  world,  ‘for  the  frontier  we  are 
defending  is  a  prolongation  of  that  world’.  But  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  who  were  in  the  village  helping  Algerian  refugees 
reported  that  the  attack  was  on  villagers  and  Red  Cross  equipment, 
although  the  latter  bore  distinctive  markings.  It  was  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  incident  would  have  considerable  international  and  in¬ 
ternal  implications.  Eisenhower  personally  instructed  Dulles  to  express 
his  concern  to  the  French  ambassador.  In  Paris  M.  Gaillard  received  the 
American  ambassador  at  great  length  and  later  made  a  report  to  Coty. 
Meanwhile  the  French  prime  minister  asked  for  another  and  more  complete 
report  from  General  Salan  in  Algeria — an  indication  of  a  somewhat  chaotic 
lack  of  communication  within  the  French  administration.  The  problems 
of  the  formulation  of  a  North  African  policy  and  its  implementation  when 
confronted  with  lack  of  co-operation  from  both  settlers  and  the  army  was 
summed  up  by  the  conservative  Paris-Presse  when  it  wrote :  ‘the  bombard¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  during  the  Arab-Soviet  honeymoon,  the  day  after 
the  F.L.N.  has  felt  the  pull  of  Cairo,  and  at  a  time  when  M.  Bourguiba, 

1  Observer,  1 2  January  1958.  In  spite  of  the  possible  unreliability  of  the  casualties  figures  they 
indicate  an  increased  scale  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  nationalists. 

2  Times,  8  February  1958. 
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somewhat  alarmed,  has  asked  the  west  to  throw  him  a  lifeline.  The  situa¬ 
tion  required  coherence  between  political,  diplomatic  and  military  head¬ 
quarters’  1 — in  other  words,  exactly  what  the  incident  had  shown  to  have  been 
lacking.  In  fact,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  military  had  acted  without 
prior  consultation  and  that  the  foreign  ministry,  in  particular,  had  been 
left  in  the  dark;  but  the  result  was  a  blow  to  confidence  in  the  government. 
A  further  important  consequence  of  the  Sakiet  incident  in  French  in¬ 
ternal  politics  was  the  breach  which  it  created  between  the  non-communist 
left,  which  had  long  opposed  the  Mollet-Lacoste  Algerian  policy,  and  the 
official  socialist  leadership.2  Moreover,  it  was  not  without  interest  that 
before  his  departure  the  Tunisian  ambassador  had  motored  to  eastern 
France  to  call  on  de  Gaulle,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  general’s  attitude  was 
not  identical  with  that  of  Gaullist  intellectuals  such  as  Soustelle  and 
Debre  who  had  called  for  strong  action  against  Tunisia. 

More  widely,  there  was  considerable  concern  about  the  international 
repercussions.  In  Washington  the  State  Department  announced  that  it 
was  ‘profoundly  disturbed’,  but  a  less  guarded  verdict  came  from  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  who,  while  his  government  wrestled  with  the  niceties  of  the 
question  whether  American  aircraft  had  or  had  not  been  used  on  the  raid, 
roundly  denounced  the  incident  as  a  ‘shocking  example  of  the  misuse  of 
American  military  aid’.  In  Rabat  an  extraordinary  council  of  ministers 
was  called,  after  which  a  declaration  was  issued  expressing  solidarity  with 
Tunisia,  and  the  crown  prince  and  the  Moroccan  foreign  minister  who  had 
been  in  Paris  were  summoned  to  return  forthwith.  In  Cairo  Nasser  de¬ 
clared  his  ‘unqualified  support’  for  Tunisia;  and  in  New  York  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Arab  League  expressed  the  hope  that  ‘aggressive  French 
action  against  Sakiet’  would  accelerate  a  solution  of  the  Algerian  problem. 

In  Tunisia  Bourguiba  called  for  the  total  evacuation  of  the  15,000 
French  troops  in  the  country;  there  could,  he  said,  be  no  question  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  supply  them  with  food  or  water,  but  permission  would  be  given 
to  move  them  to  any  port  of  embarcation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  offered 
to  withdraw  the  Tunisian  complaint  from  the  Security  Council  if  France 
would  agree  to  accept  United  States  mediation,  and  declared  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  discuss  the  future  of  Bizerta  with  N.A.T.O.  powers  other  than 
France.3  It  was  apparent  that  Bourguiba  hoped  to  use  the  Sakiet  crisis  to 
help  towards  a  solution  of  the  Algerian  war,  but  he  was  prepared  to  make 

1  Quoted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  February  1958.  .  . 

2  Socialist  opposition  leaders  such  as  Daniel  Mayer,  Robert  Verdier,  Alain  Savary  joined 
Mendes-France  and  other  radicals  and  some  intellectuals  in  publicly  demonstrating  their 

sympathy  with  the  Tunisians.  ....  ,  , 

3  This  offer  was  unacceptable  to  the  French  government.  In  Pans  right-wing  members,  who 
threatened  to  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  ministers  from  the  coalition  unless  there  was  an 
unequivocal  statement  on  Bizerta,  elicited  the  reply  that  Bizerta  ‘will  remain  m  any  case  a  French 
port,  as  it  now  is’;  there  was  no  question  of  putting  it  under  N.A.T.O.  control.  Times,  20 
February  1958. 
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concessions  if  Paris  did  likewise.  In  fact  the  French  government  agreed  to 
pay  compensation  for  civilian  losses  and  accepted  the  Anglo-American  offer 
of  good  offices,  and  Tunisia,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  secretary- 
general,  agreed  that  French  troops  should  again  be  supplied  in  the  normal 
way.  But  the  military  situation  continued  as  before;  the  French  bombing 
of  Sakiet  brought  about  no  reduction  in  rebel  activity  along  the  frontier, 
but  it  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  French  to  use  the  right  of  pursuit 
without  risking  serious  international  complications. 

Meanwhile  F.L.N.  activity  in  Algeria  had  again  been  intensified. 
Incidents  had  occurred  at  Bone  and  in  Constantine,  officials  had  been 
shot,  and  a  mine  exploded  on  the  Constantine-Phillipeville  railway.  In 
the  week  between  3  and  9  February  54  incidents  were  reported  in  eastern 
Algeria,  33  in  Kabylia,  25  in  central  Algeria  and  49  in  western  Algeria; 
and  outrages  had  become  so  numerous  in  France  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  housing  the  suspects  in  jail.1  At  the  same  time,  news  was 
seeping  through  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  suspects  in  order  to  get  in¬ 
formation.  Henri  Alleg  in  his  book  La  Question  described  his  torture  by 
French  parachutists  in  the  summer  of  1957;  but  when  extracts  appeared 
in  France  Observateur ,  the  issue  was  confiscated  by  the  Paris  police.2  There 
were  reports  that  prisoners  were  shot  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  a  trial;3 
trials  were  described  which  were  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  there  were 
cases  of  the  total  disappearance  of  arrested  suspects.  The  disappearance 
of  Audin,  a  young  mathematician  from  Algiers  university,  caused  a  con¬ 
siderable  outcry.  The  national  union  of  scientific  research  declared  that 
they  did  not  accept  the  official  version  of  his  escape,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Assembly  committee  of  the  interior  and  the  executive 
committee  of  M.R.P.,  they  demanded  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
safeguards  committee.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  disturb  anyone  that  the 
enquiry  into  irregularities  and  their  correction  had  also  taken  place  in 
secret. 

On  27  February  Bourguiba  made  a  further  effort  to  convince  France 
that  ‘a  solution  of  the  Algerian  problem  can  never  be  obtained  by  force 
of  arms’.4  He  suggested  that  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  would  be  to  broaden 
the  proposed  Franco-Tunisian  commission  and  let  it  deal  with  the  larger 
issue.  He  suggested  that  Morocco,  Libya,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  join  France,  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a 
lasting  solution,  for  with  continuing  French  obstinacy  the  whole  cause  of 
the  west  would  founder.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Beeley  had 
begun  a  series  of  meetings  in  Tunis  with  a  view  to  putting  forward  sugges- 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  18  February  1958. 

They  were  not,  however,  in  a  position  to  censure  the  extracts  which  appeared  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian ,  6  March  1958. 

3  V. Express,  23  October  1957;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  October  1957. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1958. 
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tions  to  ease  Franco-Tunisian  tension.  France  categorically  rejected  any 
broadening  of  the  basis  of  the  consultations  or  of  their  aims.  Indeed, 
many  deputies  were  already  sceptical  about  Anglo-American  good 
offices,  not  least  because  in  French  eyes  Murphy  had  the  reputation,  ever 
since  he  had  filled  the  wartime  post  of  American  envoy  in  North  Africa,  of 
an  anti-French  rabble-rouser  of  considerable  power.1  Therefore  Pineau, 
as  foreign  minister,  had  to  defend  the  Murphy-Beeley  mission  against 
right-  and  left-wing  allegations  that  it  was  leading  to  Anglo-American 
intervention  in  the  Algerian  war.  In  spite  of  his  attempts,  parliamentary 
opposition  was  increasing  and  the  survival  of  Gaillard’s  ministry  until  15 
April  was  due  not  least  of  all  to  the  happy  intervention  of  the  Easter 
recess. 

On  13  April  it  was  decided  to  recall  parliament  and  announce  the 
government’s  decision  to  resume  direct  negotiations  with  Tunis  on  the 
basis  established  by  the  good  offices  mission,2  while  reserving  the  right 
to  take  to  the  Security  Council  the  question  of  supervision  of  the  Algerian- 
Tunisian  frontier.  The  whole  proposal  was  a  hotch-potch  of  compromise. 
Gaillard  had  not  wanted  to  recall  parliament  on  the  grounds  that  negotia¬ 
tions  such  as  these  were  a  matter  for  the  executive,  but  he  had  agreed  on 
the  insistence  of  right-wing  ministers,  who  had  a  hundred  or  so  deputies 
behind  them.  Washington  had  urged  Paris  (and  Eisenhower  had  even 
sent  a  personal  message  to  this  effect  to  Gaillard)  not  to  wind  up  the  good 
offices  procedure,  and  warned  them  against  going  to  the  Security  Council 
as  accusers  of  Bourguiba,  because  of  his  refusal  to  accept  international 
supervision  of  the  frontier.3  But  the  right-wing  insisted  on  frontier  super¬ 
vision  as  a  condition  for  negotiations  with  Tunis,  and  contended  that  not 
only  was  France  not  getting  the  support  to  which  it  was  entitled  from  its 
allies,  in  the  struggle  to  keep  Algeria  safe  from  communism  and  Nasser, 
but  that  they  were  even  helping  the  enemy,  as  Anglo-American  shipments 
of  arms  to  Tunisia  showed.  Hence,  when  parliament  reassembled,  the 
extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right  combined  to  attack  the  government 
for  its  North  African  policy  in  general  and  in  particular  for  its  willingness 
to  use  the  good  offices  procedure.  Duclos  and  Le  Pen  both  attacked 

1  See  George  Kirk,  The  Middle  East  in  the  War  (1952),  pp.  412,  419;  Georges  Catroux,  Dans  la 
bataille  de  Mediterranee:  Egypte-Levant-Afrique  du  nord,  1940-194.4  (Paris,  1949),  329,  430-1;  and 
Henry  Benazet,  L’Afrique  franfaise  en  danger  (Paris,  1947),  pp.  43,  79,  80.  Probably  only  the 
Americans  would  have  sent  a  man  of  Murphy’s  reputation  on  such  a  delicate  mission,  and  only 
the  French  would  remember  his  ‘imprudences  oratoires’  sixteen  years  later. 

2  This  was  based  on  four  points  (cf.  Times,  14  April  1958): 

(i)  evacuation  of  French  troops  from  Tunisian  territory,  except  Bizerta; 

(ii)  supervision  by  neutral  observers  of  four  airfields  evacuated  by  French  troops  (to  ensure 
that  they  were  not  used  to  aid  the  Algerian  rebellion) ; 

(iii)  re-opening  of  French  consulates  closed  by  Tunisians; 

(iv)  re-examination  of  the  cases  of  French  citizens  expelled  from  frontier  areas. 

3  Ibid.,  14  April  1958. 
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American  policy,  the  latter  saying:  ‘Des  deux  dangers  qui  nous  menacent, 
le  sovietique  et  l’americain,  c’est  le  second  qui  est  le  plus  proche’.1  There 
were  impassioned  speeches  by  Soustelle,  greeted  with  applause  from  the 
right  and  centre,  followed  by  Maurice  Schuman  for  the  M.R.P.  and 
Deixonne  for  the  Socialists,  who  explained  the  basis  for  their  support  of  the 
government;  and  finally  Gaillard  spoke  with  dignity  of  the  ‘faiblesse  .  .  . 
d’aller  chercher  chez  Petranger  la  cause  de  toutes  nos  difficulties’.  He 
warned  the  assembly  that  there  could  be  no  abstentions;  it  was  a  matter 
for  a  clear  decision,  and  if  they  rejected  government  policy  they  would  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Sur  quelle  majorite  un  nouveau  gouvernement  pourra-t-il  compter  demain? 
Quelles  seront  les  consequences  sociales,  financieres,  economiques?  Que  se 
passera-t-il  en  Afrique  du  Nord?  Et  quelle  politique  nouvelle  fera  le  nouveau 
gouvernement?  C’est  votre  probleme. 

In  the  event  there  were  no  abstentions  but  confidence  was  refused  by  32 1 
votes  to  255. 

The  resulting  internal  political  crisis  not  only  gave  Soustelle,  Debre  and 
their  supporters  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  de  Gaulle  stood  out  as 
‘particularly  qualified  to  resolve  our  problems’ ;  but  it  enabled  Bourguiba 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  appearing  the  calm  statesman,  unruffled  by 
French  intemperance,  who  ‘through  politeness  and  out  of  a  sense  of 
courtesy  to  M.  Goty’  would  postpone  immediate  action,  but  who  felt  the 
only  thing  was  to  return  to  the  United  Nations,  ‘this  time  with  a  strength¬ 
ened  position’.2  On  24  April  Bourguiba  renounced  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  Security  Council  on  the  grounds  that  any  future  French  government 
would  have  to  review  the  whole  position. 

Meanwhile  talks  had  continued,  between  France  and  Morocco,  about 
the  continued  presence  of  the  French  army,  the  delimitation  of  frontiers, 
and  financial  and  economic  matters.3  But  contacts  were  broken  off  follow¬ 
ing  the  bombing  of  Sakiet,  and  tension  was  maintained  by  a  breakdown 
in  the  Ben  Bella  conciliation  committee,4  and  by  Franco-Spanish  co¬ 
operation  against  Moroccan  irregulars  in  the  west. 

The  delimitation  of  Morocco’s  frontiers  to  the  south  and  west  as  well  as 

1  For  the  debate,  see  Annie  politique,  1958,  pp.  41-43.  Le  Pen  was  an  independent  member, 
not  an  Independent.  2  Times,  18  April  1958. 

3  The  20  per  cent  devaluation  of  the  French  franc  in  August-October  1957  was  not  followed 
by  a  parallel  revaluation  of  the  Moroccan  franc  until  28  January  1958;  this  gave  rise  to  certain 
trade  problems  within  the  franc  area. 

4  A  conciliation  committee  had  been  set  up  following  the  arrest  of  Ben  Bella  and  other  F.L.N. 
leaders  on  22  October  1956  (see  above,  p.  277)  which  met  in  Geneva  on  15  February  1958,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  de  Visscher.  The  Moroccan  delegate  asked  that  the  F.L.N.  leaders  should 
be  allowed  to  testify,  but  this  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  have  little  new  to  say 
and  that  such  a  move  might  have  effects  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  viz.  the 
reconciliation  of  France  and  Morocco.  The  Moroccan  delegate  was  dissatisfied  and  left  the 
commission  on  28  February  1958. 
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that  with  Algeria  to  the  east  had  already  been  the  subject  of  exchanges 
with  France  and  Spain.1  In  October  1957  Morocco  had  reiterated  its 
claims  to  Mauretania,  the  Rio  de  Oro,  and  the  enclave  of  Ifni,  before  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  and  French  and  Spanish 
delegates  had  challenged  them.  Shortly  afterwards  fighting  had  broken 
out  in  western  Morocco  around  Ifni,  when  Moroccan  irregulars  attacked 
convoys  and  frontier  positions.  Early  in  December  Spain  landed  troops 
and  prepared  to  clear  the  territory.  Meanwhile  other  irregulars,  threaten¬ 
ing  Tindouf  in  Algeria  and  Fort  Trinquet  in  Mauretania,  were  in  action 
with  French  troops.  By  the  beginning  of  March  1958,  however,  incidents 
had  more  or  less  stopped  and  in  spite  of  continued  Istiqlal  allegations  of 
Franco-Spanish  collusion  and  allusions  to  ‘Great  Morocco’,  negotiations 
were  resumed.  On  10  April  it  was  announced  that  territory  between  the 
river  Draa  and  parallel  270  40'  had  been  ceded  to  Morocco — an  area  of 
nearly  10,000  square  miles  occupied  by  some  6,000  nomads — but  it  was 
made  clear  that  Ifni  and  Spanish  Saharan  territory  south  of  270  40'  were 
in  no  way  affected.  Meanwhile  Morocco  continued  to  press  its  claims  to 
Mauretania,  and  protested  to  B.I.R.D.  at  its  decision  to  make  a  loan  for 
the  exploitation  of  iron  in  the  territory.  At  the  end  of  March  four  Maure¬ 
tanian  notables  paid  allegiance  to  Mohammed  V  in  Rabat.  It  was  believed 
that  the  leaders,  who  in  a  public  statement  acknowledged  Mauretania’s 
immense  debt  to  France,  were  motivated  as  much  by  anxiety  at  French 
plans  for  the  political  emancipation  of  the  area,2  as  by  any  definite  desire 
to  transfer  allegiance  from  France  to  Morocco.  In  any  event  they  did  not 
claim  to  represent  the  only  tendency  in  Mauretania  and  the  Mauretanian 
government,  the  Council  of  French  West  Africa  (A.O.F.),  and  finally  the 
French  colonial  minister,  all  protested. 

In  Morocco,  too,  the  uneasy  relationship  with  France  also  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  demands  for  the  evacuation  of  French  troops.  The  bombing 
of  Sakiet,  together  with  accusations  of  Franco-Spanish  military  co-opera¬ 
tion,  provided  a  background  against  which  even  the  middle  of  the  road 
Mohammed  V  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  foreign  troops 
in  Morocco  was  irreconcilable  with  its  independence.  Subsequently 
various  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  Morocco  being  used  as  a  base 
for  French  military  operations  in  Algeria  or  the  Sahara,  and  although 
the  king  repeated  his  offer  of  good  offices  made  in  November  1957,  he  also 
emphasized  his  solidarity  with  the  Algerian  people  and  his  desire  to  support 
their  cause. 

Tunisia  and  Morocco  had  acted  together  on  most  North  African 


1  See  above  p.  281. 

2  Under  the  law  discussed  above,  pp.  293  sqq.  The  result,  it  was  thought,  might  be  the 
federation  of  the  partially  Arabized  population  of  the  deserts  with  Senegal,  Guinea,  the  Ivory 
Coast  and  Dahomey,  with  which  they  had  less  in  common  than  with  Morocco. 
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problems,  and  the  Tangier  conference,  although  theoretically  an  unofficial 
meeting  of  political  parties,  may  well  be  considered  as  part  of  official 
policy.  The  purpose  of  the  talks,  which  opened  in  Tangier  at  the  end  of 
April  between  representatives  of  the  Neo-Destour,  the  Istiqlal  and  the 
F.L.N.  parties,  was  to  discuss  practical  steps  leading  towards  some  form 
of  North  African  federal  union.  It  was  realized  that  such  a  union  could 
not  be  brought  about  until  Algeria  had  gained  independence,  but  the 
parties  hoped  that  by  taking  preliminary  steps  towards  a  union  which 
would  have  special  links  with  France,  they  might  provide  a  framework 
within  which  Paris  would  agree  to  an  Algerian  settlement.  It  was  also 
hoped  that  such  plans  would  deflect  Algerian  attention  from  Nasserism 
and  that  any  future  union  would  serve  as  a  counter-balance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  outcome  of  the  conference  was  a  considerable  diplo¬ 
matic  victory  for  the  F.L.N.  The  right  of  Algeria  to  independence  was 
recognized  and  the  conference  pledged  the  whole-hearted  support  of  all 
three  countries  to  that  end.  The  F.L.N.  was  recognized  as  the  only  repre¬ 
sentative  of  fighting  Algeria,  and  the  conference  recommended  that,  after 
consultation  with  the  governments  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  an  Algerian 
government  should  be  set  up.  Also  present  was  Allal  El  Fassi,  who  called 
for  solidarity  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Mauretania  and  its 
integration  in  a  united  Maghreb.  A  constituent  assembly  for  the  Maghreb 
was  envisaged  which  would  study  common  problems  and  report  to  local 
executives. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Paris  was  in  the  throes  of  a  ministerial  crisis, 
following  the  defeat  of  the  Gaillard  government  on  16  April,  which 
lasted  until  1 2  May.  Pleven  had  followed  Bidault  in  an  attempt  to  form  a 
government,  then  Coty  had  approached  Pflimlin.  His  programme  in¬ 
cluded  a  vigorous  attack  on  inflation,  including  the  promulgation  of 
budgets  by  decree  if  they  were  not  adapted  in  the  Assembly,  and  a  renewed 
search  for  a  political  solution  to  the  Algerian  conflict,  if  necessary  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  In  France  political  reactions  were  on 
the  whole  quietly  favourable;  but  the  Social  Republicans,  with  some  of 
the  Gaullists,  began  to  campaign  in  favour  of  de  Gaulle  and  to  discuss 
the  question  of  his  eventual  role  in  the  current  situation.  In  Algeria, 
on  the  other  hand,  nervousness  increased  and  attacks  were  launched  on 
Pflimlin,  both  personally  and  politically,  by  the  right-wing  settler  elements. 
Finally,  on  13  May,  the  storm  broke.  The  events  of  the  next  few  days  in 
Algeria  had  almost  certainly  been  worked  out  in  detail  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  six  months;  the  idea  was  four  years  old.1  The  carefully  organized 
campaign  against  the  known  or  attributed  intentions  of  Pflimlin,2  the 

1  Times,  2  June  and  8  July  1958. 

2  The  ‘patriotic  vigilance  committee’  distributed  tracts  warning  that  Pflimlin  would  give 
Algeria  independence  before  October  and  that  the  only  alternative  was  to  form  a  ‘government 
of  public  safety’  that  would  say  ‘no’  to  foreign  intervention. 
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rioting,  the  seizure  of  public  buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  committees 
of  public  safety  were  a  well  planned  challenge  to  the  republican  regime 
in  Paris  from  French  settler  interests  in  Algeria.  The  extent  of  army 
complicity  remains  more  difficult  to  judge.  It  would  appear  that  the 
generals,  Salan  and  Massu,  had  joined  the  movement  only  at  the  last 
moment.  The  storming  of  the  government  building  had  not  been  part 
of  the  original  plan;  but  when  it  occurred  and  the  police  had  failed  to 
stop  the  crowds,  the  parachutists  had  been  called  in.  Then  Massu  had 
addressed  the  crowds,  proclaiming  that  ‘the  army  is  with  you.  ...  We 
are  ready  to  remain  here  with  your  leaders  until  we  get  the  answer  from 
Paris.  .  .  .  The  committee  of  public  safety  will  leave  the  building  only 
when  the  council  of  public  safety  has  been  formed  in  Paris.’1  Salan’s  role 
is  similarly  enigmatic.  As  early  as  9  May  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Ely, 
the  chief  of  staff  in  Paris,  expressing  the  view  that  in  the  event  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  F.L.N.  he  could  not  predict  the  reactions  in  the  army  as  a 
whole.2  When  Soustelle  arrived  from  Paris,  Salan  was  openly  suspicious 
of  him,  and  it  was  probably  not  until  20  May  that  Salan  decided  to  break 
with  Paris  and  throw  his  whole  weight  behind  the  insurrection.3 

In  Paris  events  had  not  gone  at  all  as  Delbecque  and  his  supporters  had 
expected.  In  the  first  place,  events  in  Algiers  had  not  shocked  the  Assembly 
into  rejecting  Pflimlin  and  calling  on  de  Gaulle.  In  fact  Pflimlin  was 
invested  in  office  as  prime  minister  by  274  votes  to  129,  without  therefore 
depending  on  the  votes  of  the  135  communists  who  abstained.  Secondly, 
the  120  cells,  which  Delbecque  claimed  he  had  organized  in  France, 
which  were  to  have  risen  openly  in  favour  of  de  Gaulle  when  the  Algiers 
insurrection  started,  did  not  in  fact  do  so,  on  account  of  the  Assembly’s 
failure  to  collapse.  Moreover,  Massu’s  announcement  on  13  May,  that 
Soustelle  was  on  his  way  to  Algeria,  proved  wrong.  The  Paris  police, 
who  had  already  arrested  a  number  of  right-wing  agitators,  arrested 
Soustelle  as  he  was  about  to  board  an  aircraft,  and  he  did  not  ‘escape’ 
from  police  surveillance  until  four  days  later.  In  Algeria  Moslem  demon¬ 
strations  on  16  and  18  May  and  again  on  29  May  were  organized  by  young 
Moslems  who  had  rallied  to  the  service  of  the  French  settlers  in  the  past. 
Army  lorries  and  private  cars  were  used  to  bring  Moslems,  many  of  whom 
had  never  visited  Algiers  before,  from  outlying  districts  after  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  old  town  had  proved  allergic  to  the  propaganda  of  the  French 
colons.  The  importance  of  these  allegedly  spontaneous  demonstrations 
in  influencing  opinion  in  France  was  believed  to  be  considerable,  and  they 

1  Times,  14  May  1958.  2  Text  in  Dannie  politique,  1958,  pp.  529-30. 

3  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Salan’s  cool  welcome  to  Soustelle  was  because  he  thought 
that  the  army  would  not  permit  him  to  give  the  leadership  to  a  civilian,  and  because  he  was  still 
hoping  that  Pflimlin  would  resign,  and  he  felt  that  if  Soustelle  took  over  in  Algeria  there  might 
be  a  total  rupture  with  Paris.  Cf.  Raymond  Dronne,  L&  Tevolution  d  Alget,  p.  108.  When  Pflimlin 
refused  to  resign  the  insurrectionists  were  prepared  to  use  Soustelle. 
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were  used  as  an  argument  for  calling  in  de  Gaulle  at  once  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  Reports  from  Algiers,  however,  emphasized  the  shaky 
beginning  of  the  revolt;  indeed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
only  saved  from  early  collapse  by  de  Gaulle’s  brief  statement  of  15  May 
which  appeared  to  exonerate  those  who  had  taken  their  stand  against 
the  ‘regime  of  the  parties’,1  by  the  arrival  at  last  of  Soustelle  on  17  May, 
and  by  de  Gaulle’s  press  conference  on  19  May.2 

The  events  of  13  May  in  Algiers  aroused  inevitably  increased  anxieties 
in  Tunis  and  in  Rabat,  and  there  were  again  demands  for  the  evacuation 
of  all  French  troops.  A  new  government  under  Ahmed  Belafrej  had  been 
sworn  in  in  Rabat  on  12  May.  The  Istiqlal  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
posts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  king  probably  retained  considerable 
influence  it  was  unlikely  that  the  government  would  be  less  nationalist 
than  that  of  Abderrahim  Bouabid  which  it  replaced.  On  19  May  Rabat 
asked  for  the  evacuation  of  French  troops  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Meanwhile  in  Tunis  the  government  had  been  waiting  since  mid-April 
for  the  end  of  the  political  deadlock  in  Paris  in  the  hope  of  some  advance 
in  Franco-Tunisian  negotiations.  But  tension  following  the  events  of  13 
May  led,  on  1 7  May,  to  incidents  around  Remada.  Fighting  had  broken 
out  between  French  troops  and  the  local  people  and  it  was  followed  by 
French  bombing.  Sporadic  fighting  continued  for  several  days  in  southern 
Tunisia  and  blockades  were  maintained  round  other  French  bases. 
Tunisia  finally  sent  definite  instructions  to  New  York  asking  for  a  Security 
Council  meeting.  The  hearing  opened  on  31  May  and  was  then  adjourned 
until  18  June. 

On  1  June  de  Gaulle  was  invested  with  full  powers,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  sent  messages  to  Bourguiba  and  Mohammed  V  expressing  his 
intention  of  solving  existing  differences  between  them  and  France,  and  of 
establishing  a  basis  for  future  good  relations.  On  4  June  he  visited  Algiers. 
Already  the  inclusion  in  his  ministry  of  a  number  of  leading  political 
figures  of  the  Fourth  Republic  and  the  omission  of  Soustelle  had  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  speculation  in  North  Africa.  Statements  during  his 
visit  did  little  to  clarify  the  enigma  of  his  Algerian  policy.  He  spoke  of 
regeneration  and  fraternity  and  said:3 

Je  declare  qu’a  partir  d’aujourd’hui  la  France  considere  que  dans  toute 
l’Algerie,  il  n’y  a  qu’une  seule  categorie  d’habitants:  il  n’y  a  que  des  Frangais  a 
part  entiere,  des  Frangais  a  part  entiere  avec  les  memes  droits  et  les  memes 
devoirs. 

Cela  signifie  qu’il  faut  ouvrir  des  voies  qui,  jusqu’a  present,  etaient  fermees 
devant  beaucoup. 

1  Times,  16  May  1958. 

2  L’annee  politique,  1958,  pp.  534-6. 

3  Text  of  speech  of  4  June,  in  Algiers,  ibid.,  1958,  p.  544. 
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Cela  signifie  qu’il  faut  donner  les  moyens  de  vivre  a  ceux  qui  ne  les  avaient  pas. 

Cela  signifie  qu’il  faut  reconnaitre  la  dignite  de  ceux  a  qui  on  la  contestait. 

Cela  veut  dire  qu’il  faut  assurer  une  patrie  a  ceux  qui  pouvaient  douter  d’en 
avoir  une. 

There  was  to  be  ‘integration  of  the  Moslems  in  the  nation’,  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  right-wing  U  Am  ore.  ‘He  has  opened  the  road  to  negotia¬ 
tion  and  the  prospect  of  a  free  and  frank  discussion.  Personally  I  believe 
that  this  discussion  must  lead  to  the  independence  of  the  Algerian  mother 
country  .  .  wrote  Jean  Amrouche  in  Le  Monde.1  Such  opposing  interpre¬ 
tations  of  de  Gaulle’s  words  sufficiently  indicate  their  inherent  ambiguity. 
Had  he  swung  from  his  former  policy  of  federation  to  Soustelle’s  doctrine 
of  integration,  and  yet  defied  Algiers  by  not  appointing  Soustelle  as 
minister  for  Algeria?  He  had  not  used  the  word  ‘integration’;  but  he  had 
said  that  Algerians  were  to  be  ‘full-share’  Frenchmen — first,  through 
participation  in  three  months’  time  on  the  same  footing  as  other  French¬ 
men  in  the  referendum  on  the  new  constitution;  and  secondly,  when  all 
Algerians,  on  an  equal  footing,  would  choose  their  representatives  for 
public  office.  In  that  case  did  de  Gaulle  intend  that  the  new  constitution 
should  provide  for  the  summoning  of  around  120  Moslem  deputies  to 
Paris?  Or  did  his  words  merely  reiterate  the  sentiment  of  the  1947  statute, 
which  had  never  been  put  into  practice,  that  all  Algerians  should  be 
full  French  citizens?  Perhaps  his  main  purpose  was  to  restore  a  sense  of 
discipline  in  Algeria  and  leave  policy  decisions  for  the  future;  hence  his 
sympathy  with  the  insurrectionaries,  his  praise  for  the  army,  and  his  words 
of  understanding,  and  of  recognition  of  their  courage,  for  the  F.L.N.  At 
Constantine  and  Bone  he  repeated  the  same  theme,  and  also  specifically 
invited  the  F.L.N.  to  participate  in  the  coming  elections. 

But  already  by  10  June  the  inherent  contradictions  were  coming  to  the 
surface.  F.L.N.  supporters  had  expressed  their  disappointment  that  any 
alternative  to  independence  could  be  considered.  Soustelle  had  urged 
that  the  government  should  start  with  economic  and  social  reforms  to 
prove  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  integration  was  ‘irrevocable  and  serious’ . 
The  people  of  France,  he  said,  would  accept  the  sacrifices  integration 
would  entail  if  it  was  properly  explained  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  public  safety  in  Algiers  under  Massu  and  Dr.  Sid  Cara  had  openly 
flouted  de  Gaulle’s  directives,  and  put  forward  a  number  of  political 
demands,  including  the  abrogation  of  Gaillard  s  outline  law,  and  there 
was  further  evidence  that  the  army  in  Algeria  was  inclined  to  regard  de 
Gaulle  more  as  a  symbol  than  as  a  chief  to  be  obeyed.  But  by  the  end  of 
June,  in  spite  of  extreme  statements  made  in  Algiers,  it  was  still  official 
French  policy  that  the  future  of  Algeria  was  in  no  way  predetei  mined 
but  would  be  settled  in  discussions  with  the  Algerians  themselves. 

1  Quoted  in  Manchester  Guardian,  6  June  1958. 
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Meanwhile  something  was  being  done  to  settle  outstanding  differences 
with  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  De  Gaulle’s  messages  of  2  June  had  produced 
favourable  replies.  Bourguiba  had  answered  that  he  reciprocated  de 
Gaulle’s  intentions  and  the  two  governments  resumed  direct  negotiations. 
These  resulted  on  17  June  in  an  agreement  to  withdraw  French  troops, 
other  than  those  at  Bizerta,  and  to  begin  discussions  on  the  future  of  the 
base  over  which,  it  was  recognized,  Tunisia  had  sovereignty.  There  were 
no  counter-guarantees  by  the  Tunisians  as  some  right-wing  deputies — 
conscious  of  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves  as 
a  result  of  bringing  down  the  Gaillard  ministry — tried  to  imply.  Indeed, 
not  only  were  none  given  but  none  had  been  asked  for,1  and  the  question 
of  control  of  the  Algerian-Tunisian  frontier  was  also  no  longer  raised. 
M.  Gorse  returned  to  his  post  in  Tunisia  on  22  June,  M.  Masmoudi  to 
Paris  on  29  June.  Moreover  it  was  indicated  that  France  was  ready  to 
discuss  other  questions  such  as  economic  aid,  help  with  the  building  of  an 
army,  and  joint  development  of  the  Sahara.  On  28  June  an  agreement 
was  signed  covering  the  Edjele  pipe-line;  and  in  August  no  objection  was 
raised  by  France  to  British  and  United  States  arrangements  for  arms 
deliveries  to  Tunisia.2  In  Morocco  also,  following  de  Gaulle’s  personal 
message  to  Mohammed  V,  an  agreement  was  concluded  on  14  June  for  the 
evacuation  of  French  troops  from  the  country.  But  in  Rabat  this  was  not 
considered  adequate,  and,  while  awaiting  further  negotiations,  Moroccan 
statements  in  favour  of  Algerian  independence  increased  in  number. 

In  June  a  further  North  African  meeting  had  taken  place  in  Tunisia. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  successor  to  the  Tangier  conference  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  something  very  like  it.  Tunis  and  Morocco  had  already 
agreed  to  pool  diplomatic  representation  in  some  countries  and  to  follow  a 
policy  of  economic,  technical  and  cultural  co-operation.  They  also  wanted 
to  co-ordinate  their  policy  towards  France,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
withdrawal  of  French  troops.  Since  the  Tangier  conference,  the  question 
of  establishing  an  Algerian  government  in  exile  had  been  continuously 
under  discussion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan 
governments,  however,  the  discussions  were  complicated  by  two  issues. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  wanted  to  get  agreements  with  France  for  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  before  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  which  they 
believed  would  follow  recognition  of  such  a  government;  on  the  other, 
they  did  not  want  Egyptian  support  to  entice  the  F.L.N.  from  sympathy 
with  a  united  Maghreb.  Although  talks  opened  on  16  June  with  the 
object  of  co-ordinating  policy  towards  the  de  Gaulle  regime,3  little  had 

1  Times,  21  June  1958. 

However,  Tunisia  felt  unable  to  accept  arms  because  details  were  disclosed  to  a  third  power, 
and  it  was  requested  that  the  arms  should  not  find  their  way  to  the  F.L.N. ;  Manchester  Guardian, 
12  November  1958. 

3  The  Algerians  were  represented  by  Ferhat  Abbas,  with  Krim  Belkacem,  Ahmed  Boussouf, 
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been  achieved  when,  on  19  September,  the  political  committee  of  the 
F.L.N.  in  Cairo  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  Algerian 
government.1 

The  establishment  of  the  provisional  Algerian  government  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  backing  threw  light  on  some  of  the  problems  and  cross-currents  of 
North  African  politics.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Ferhat  Abbas  had 
found  it  necessary  to  take  this  decisive  step  without  further  delay  in  order 
to  encourage  Algerian  Moslems  to  support  the  F.L.N.  campaign  of 
non-participation  in  the  referendum  announced  by  de  Gaulle.  But  the 
emergence  of  the  provisional  government  placed  Tunisia  and  Morocco  in 
something  of  a  dilemma.  The  provisional  government  immediately  declared 
war  on  France.  It  remained  provisionally  in  Cairo,  and  was  recognized 
immediately  by  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq  and  Libya,  and  shortly 
afterwards  by  Jordan  and  Sudan.  Hence,  although  Tunisian  and  Moroc¬ 
can  sympathy  with  the  Algerian  demand  for  independence  was  real,  it 
was  affected  partly  by  suspicion  of  Egypt  and  of  Egyptian  ambitions  to 
dominate  the  Arab  world,  including  North  Africa,  and  partly  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  head-on  conflict  with  France.  Bourguiba’s  attempt  to  bridge 
two  worlds,  by  keeping  one  foot  in  the  western  alliance  and  the  other  in  the 
Arab  camp,  was  not  easy  to  sustain,  either  against  extremists  at  home  or  on 
the  international  plane;  and  even  Egypt’s  response  to  Tunisia’s  call  for 
arms  from  ‘friendly  and  sister’  countries  did  little  to  reduce  uneasiness 
between  the  two  countries.  Bourguiba  might  warn  Paris  that  intolerance 
would  lead  to  Tunisians  turning  from  the  west,  but  in  fact  his  own  future 
would  be  in  question  were  Nasser  to  capture  Tunisian  sympathy  and 
support.  In  March  1958  Bourguiba  had  threatened  to  break  off  relations 
with  Egypt  unless  Nasser  could  satisfactorily  explain  Egypt’s  apparent 
part  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  him.  In  October  the  Tunisian  government 
inflamed  by  the  alleged  attempts  of  ‘some  Arab  countries’  to  dominate 
the  Arab  League,  of  which  Tunisia  and  Morocco  became  full  members 
on  1  October  1958— announced  that  it  had  ‘no  faith  whatever  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  has  become  suspicious  of  all  its  moves’.2 
Nasser  replied  that  ‘we  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Bourguiba 
comes  to  his  senses  and  appreciates  that  nobody  will  help  him  except  his 
free  Arab  brothers’  ;3  and  he  offered  neutral  investigation  of  Bourguiba’s 
earlier  accusations.4  Meanwhile  Ferhat  Abbas,  head  of  the  provisional 
Algerian  government,  had  left  Tunis  for  Cairo.  The  Bourguiba-Nassei 

and  Ahmed  Francis,  the  Moroccans  by  the  prime  minister,  Ahmed  Belafrej,  and  the  Tunisians 

by  Bourguiba.  .  „  ,  ...  , 

1  The  seat  of  the  government  was  to  be  announced  later.  Ferhat  Abbas  was  to  be  prime 

minister  and  the  still  imprisoned  Ben  Bella  one  of  his  deputies. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  13  October  1958.  3  Times,  4  December  i95°- 

♦  ibid.,  2  December  1958;  an  official  U.A.R.  spokesman  said  that  the  person  accused  by  the 
Tunisian  authorities  was  a  mentally  unbalanced  Egyptian  army  deserter. 
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quarrel  weakened  the  position  of  the  Algerian  government  which  relied 
on  Egyptian  support  for  finance  and  armaments  but  had  its  military  base 
in  Tunisia. 

Meanwhile  in  Algeria  the  war  continued.  The  latter  part  of  the  year 
had  seen  the  progressive  re-establishment  of  civil  authority  in  Algeria. 
Algeria  took  part  in  the  referendum  on  28  September;  plans  for  economic 
development  were  outlined  by  de  Gaulle  early  in  October;1  and  on  14 
October  the  army  was  ordered  to  leave  the  committees  of  public  safety 
which  thereafter  decreased  in  importance.  The  elections  of  30  November 
in  Algeria  took  place  amid  considerable  confusion  due  to  the  lack  of  real 
differences  among  the  alternate  party  lists  and  to  statements  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  Algerian  government.  A  poll  of  64  per  cent  was  reported  and  48 
Moslems  were  returned  to  Paris.  The  return  to  civil  government  con¬ 
tinued,  and  on  19  December  Salan  was  replaced  as  delegate-general  in 
Algiers  by  Paul  Delouvrier. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  political  situation  became  more  normal,  F.L.N. 
activity  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disjointed.  After  a  wide-ranging  and 
well  co-ordinated  campaign  of  arson  and  sabotage,  and  attacks  on  police 
stations  in  France  in  the  early  autumn,  incidents  decreased  and  the  pro¬ 
visional  Algerian  government  adopted  more  conciliatory  tactics.  Ferhat 
Abbas  announced  the  release  of  French  prisoners  and  again  proclaimed  his 
willingness  to  negotiate  the  political  and  military  conditions  of  a  cease¬ 
fire  with  the  French  government.  At  the  end  of  October  de  Gaulle  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  to  release  1,000  Algerians  from  internment  camps 
but  the  military  struggle  went  on.  Since  official  statements  henceforth 
were  less  detailed,  it  became  more  difficult  to  gauge  the  degree  of  success, 
but  it  was  known  that  the  Algerians  were  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
ammunition  and  that  they  had  asked  the  Arab  League  for  a  subsidy  of  £  1  o 
million  a  year.  Ferhat  Abbas  again  announced  that  his  government  was 
prepared  to  negotiate,  but  negotiation  was  ‘not  a  surrender  or  a  plea  for 
mercy.  The  Algerian  ministers  will  not  go  to  Paris  with  ropes  round  their 
necks.  No  illusion  should  be  entertained  on  this  score.  Our  army  is  not 
prepared  to  hoist  the  white  flag  and  accept  defeat.’2  Nevertheless  illusions 
were  entertained,  and  whereas  few,  except  the  French,  could  endorse  the 
reasons  for  continuing  the  war,  few  Frenchmen  were  ready  to  advise  a 
policy  of  peace. 

African  Affairs 

In  Africa  as  a  whole  1 958  was  a  year  of  growing  tension,  as  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  1956  and  1957  made  their  influence  more  widely 
felt  throughout  the  continent.  In  the  French  Union  the  African  leaders 
were  anxious  to  assume  the  powers  which  they  saw  accruing  to  them  under 
1  See  L’annee  politique,  1958,  pp.  190-1.  2  Times,  1  November  1958. 
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the  Loi-cadre.  In  British  Africa  the  example  of  Ghana,  reinforced  by  the 
not  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  government  in  Westminster,  was 
infectious,  spreading  rapidly  to  Nigeria,  Kenya  and  Rhodesia,  while  Mr. 
Nkrumah  himself  continued  to  preach  the  cause  of  a  united  African  nation. 
In  South  Africa  the  hardening  in  the  attitude  of  the  European  settlers 
inevitably  provoked  reactions,  both  internal  and  international.  Indeed, 
as  the  year  proceeded  African  affairs  became  increasingly  an  international 
concern  as  realization  grew  that  forces  had  been  set  in  motion  which  could 
not  be  halted  and  that  time  was  running  short. 

In  South  Africa  a  new  stage  was  reached  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Strydom,  in  August  1958,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Verwoerd  who,  as  minister  for  native  affairs,  had  already  made  himself 
a  name  as  the  most  radical  exponent  of  the  policy  of  apartheid.  A  general 
election  had  already  confirmed  the  Nationalist  party  in  power  with 
a  larger  majority,  though  not  with  an  absolute  majority,  of  the  white 
electorate.  With  Dr.  Verwoerd  in  control,  an  even  more  rigid  policy  was 
to  be  expected;  and  his  opponents  in  the  United  party  predicted  that  he 
was  out  to  turn  South  Africa  into  an  authoritarian  and  dictatorial  state. 
This  charge  Dr.  Verwoerd  rejected;1  but  the  fact  remained  that  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  announce  that  apartheid  would  apply  not  only  between 
whites  and  non-whites  but  would  be  extended  to  apply  between  ‘coloured’ 
and  African  and  between  African  and  Indian.2  It  was  further  thought 
that  it  was  intended  to  abolish  the  native  representation  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Assembly.3  Dr.  Verwoerd  attempted  to  secure  support  for  his 
policies  by  raising  the  communist  bogey;4  but  a  motion  in  the  United 
Nations  ‘regretting’  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union  was  carried  by  no  less 
than  68  votes  to  5,  the  Afro- Asian  block  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  majority.5 

In  the  nascent  Central  African  republic,  where  Sir  Roy  Welensky  had 
become  prime  minister  at  the  end  of  1956  upon  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Malvern,  the  year  1957  had  seen  the  beginning  of  a  complex  struggle  over 
the  franchise  both  for  federal  elections  and  for  elections  in  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia.6  This  attempt  to  introduce 
an  extremely  complicated  system  of  communal  voting  at  the  time  when 
the  French  Union  was  abandoning  its  system  of  voting  by  two  colleges , 
inevitably  provoked  African  opinion,  which  stood  out  for  universal 
franchise  without  qualifications.7  Hence  1958  was  a  Year  °f  mounting 
troubles.  The  liberal  administration  of  Mr.  Garfield  Todd  broke  down 
early  in  the  year  and,  at  the  ensuing  elections  in  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
June,  his  attempt  to  attract  the  white  electorate  to  a  moderate  racial  policy 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  15  December  1958. 

2  Times,  17  September  1958.  3  Ibid.,  10  December  1958- 

4  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1 958-  s  Times,  17  November  1958- 

6  rpj-ie  third  province,  Nyasaland,  had  no  general  electoral  system  at  that  date. 

7  Times,  13  September  1958. 
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was  a  total  failure.  ‘To  preach  racial  liberalism’,  the  eclipse  of  Garfield 
Todd  seemed  to  prove,  ‘is  to  invite  defeat.’1  Hence  the  federal  elections 
in  November,  in  which  Sir  Roy  Welensky’s  United  Federal  party  defeated 
Mr.  Winston  Field’s  Dominion  party,  were  a  ‘hollow  fight’,  for  both  parties 
were  ‘in  spirit  as  well  as  in  composition,  European  parties  catering  for 
European  voters’,  and  the  issues  between  them  were  too  small  to  stir  an 
electorate  more  concerned  with  the  Copperbelt  miners’  strike,  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Nyasaland,  and  growing  unemployment  created  by  the  trade 
recession. 2  Meanwhile  the  proposals  for  constitutional  changes  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  put  forward  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd,  proved  unacceptable  both  to  Europeans  and  to  Africans. 
To  the  former  they  represented  ‘a  gross  and  deliberate  betrayal  of  white 
civilisation’ ;  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  they  made  inadequate  provision  for 
African  representation.3  More  generally  the  defeat  of  Todd  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  shift  away  from  racial  liberalism,  and  intensified  African  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  early  change  in  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Federation, 
which,  by  introducing  greater  independence  from  Westminster,  would 
place  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  the  European  settlers.4  The  African 
electorate  in  general  showed  its  disapproval  by  refusing  to  register  on  the 
new  federal  franchise,  and  a  movement  sprang  up  for  secession  from  the 
Federation.5  Indeed,  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  growth  of 
‘Congress’  movements,  based  upon  similar  popular  movements  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  They  gained  strength  not  only  among  the  industrial  workers 
on  the  North  Rhodesian  copper-belt,  but  also  in  the  rural  territory  of 
Nyasaland,  where  Dr.  Hastings  Banda,  the  African  Congress  leader,  led 
the  campaign  to  take  Nyasaland  out  of  the  Federation  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  African  state  with  an  independent  African  government.  His  object, 
he  proclaimed,  was  ‘to  break  this  hellish  federation’.  Nyasaland  was  a 
‘police  state,  just  like  Russia’.  There  was  no  communism  there,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  Nyasaland  out  of  the  federation  without  communism;  but 
if  communism  meant  getting  out  of  federation,  he  was  prepared  to  have  it. 
‘There  are  European  people  in  this  country’,  he  said, 

who  think  they  must  be  lords  and  masters.  And  there  are  Indians  who  think 
they  are  better  than  we  are.  Well,  that  type  of  European  and  that  type  of  Indian 
might  as  well  pack  up  and  go  now — and  I  mean  just  that.  We  mean  to  be  our 
own  lords  and  masters  in  our  own  house  and  on  our  own  continent.6 

1  Times,  n  November  1958  (from  which,  also,  the  following  quotations  are  taken). 

2  Both  were  right-wing  parties,  but  the  United  Federal  party  was  the  more  moderate.  The 

position  of  the  Dominion  party  was  summed  up  by  the  Central  African  Examiner,  when  it  wrote: 
‘Mr.  Winston  Field  never  tires  of  saying  that  the  Dominion  party  does  not  support  apartheid, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  people  who  support  apartheid  support  the  Dominion  party’ 
(• Manchester  Guardian,  8  November  1 958)  -  3  Times,  13  September  1958. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  8  February  1958.  5  Ibid.,  11  August  and  3  November  1958. 

6  Times,  27  December  1958;  Manchester  Guardian,  30  December  1958. 
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While  in  Central  Africa  a  critical  situation  was  coming  to  a  head,  in 
East  Africa  and  in  Nigeria  the  situation  was  still  comparatively  quiet,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  constitutional  progress  was  achieved.  In  Uganda,  it  is 
true,  there  was  still  a  deadlock  between  the  Nationalist  party  and  the 
Buganda  traditionalists,  who  feared  that  self-government,  which  the 
British  government  had  promised,  would  sweep  away  their  privileged 
position,  as  it  had  already  done  in  the  case  of  their  fellows  in  Ghana.1  In 
Tanganyika,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ministerial  system  was  introduced  by 
the  appointment  of  Africans  to  take  charge  of  certain  government  depart¬ 
ments.  In  Kenya,  with  a  longer  history  and  a  more  developed  political 
life,  the  situation  was  less  easy,  for  here  there  was  widespread  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  Africans  with  the  constitution  introduced  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1957.  In  consequence  the  African  elected 
members,  led  by  Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  refused  to  accept  office  in  the  multi¬ 
racial  council  of  ministers,  as  envisaged  in  the  Lennox-Boyd  constitution, 
and  in  June  they  submitted  new  proposals,  at  the  same  time  pressing  for 
a  round-table  conference  to  consider  a  new  constitution.  When,  in 
November,  a  remark  made  by  the  governor,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  made  it 
appear  that  their  request  had  been  rejected,  they  walked  out  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  council.2  Thus,  in  effect,  they  precipitated  a  constitutional  crisis  to 
which  there  was  no  easy  answer,  since  the  whole  nature  of  the  constitution 
of  Kenya — whether  African  or  multi-racial— was  involved.  In  Nigeria, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  most  populous  country  in  Africa,  progress 
towards  self-government  was  comparatively  smooth.  When  the  con¬ 
ference  on  the  future  of  Nigeria  met  in  London  in  May  and  June  1957,  the 
leaders  of  the  three  regions  pressed  for  independence  in  1959,  but  Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd  declined  to  commit  himself  to  a  specific  date  in  view  of  the 
many  administrative  problems  which  remained  to  be  solved,  particularly 
in  the  huge  Northern  Region  which  contained  half  the  population  but  was 
backward  in  social  development.  In  fact,  the  differences  between  the 
regions — both  religious  and  social — the  problem  of  minority  groups,  and 
the  question  whether  the  country  should  be  divided  into  smaller  states, 
were  serious  stumbling  blocks.3  Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  Cameroons 
was  still  unsettled.4  Nevertheless,  early  in  August  the  federal  government 

1  Times,  28  October  1958.  2  Ibid.,  5-7  November  1958. 

3  The  Northern  Region  was  predominantly  Moslem,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  votes  to  women.  There  were  also  complaints  of ‘restraints  on  democratic  processes’  there,  and 
particularly  that  political  parties  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions  were  not  tolerated. 
Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  7  and  24  September  and  28  October  1958;  Times,  10  September  and 
7  October  1958. 

4  Cf.  above,  p.291.  The  question  of  the  Cameroons  assumed  new  importance  after  the  passing 
of  the  Loi-cadre  and  the  announcement  that  the  French  Cameroons  were  to  become  an  independent 
territory  in  association  with  the  French  communaute  on  1  January  i960.  Immediately  the  question 
of  the  British  Cameroons  was  raised,  i.e.  whether  they  would  adhere  to  Nigeria  or  seek  to  secede 
and  form  a  closer  association  with  the  French  Cameroons.  The  question  was  brought  up  by  the 
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in  Lagos  decided  to  seek  independence  in  i960,  and  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  a  further  conference  was  convened  in  London  with  this  in  view.  After 
almost  a  month’s  discussion  agreement  was  reached  on  contentious  issues, 
such  as  minority  rights,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  colony  should  become 
a  sovereign  state  within  the  Commonwealth  on  1  October  i960.1  All 
political  parties,  stated  the  federal  prime  minister,  Alhaji  Abubakar  Tafawa 
Balewa,  were  agreed  upon  membership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  He  did  not  think  that  Nigeria  would  adopt  a  neutral  position  in 
foreign  affairs  and  he  hoped  that  British  investment  in  Nigeria  would 
continue  at  a  high  level.  ‘The  truth  is,’  he  said, 

we  are  used  to  the  British  and  their  ways.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  junioi 
members  of  the  family,  and  it  is  to  other  members  of  the  family  we  shall  look 
first  for  moral  and  material  support  and  encouragement.2 

In  Ghana  the  year  was  marked  by  the  consolidation  of  the  position  of 
Dr.  Nkrumah,  who,  having  tightened  his  control  over  the  press  in  the 
previous  year,3  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  opposition  party  and  to  the 
conservatism  of  the  tribal  chiefs.  If  its  statements  are  to  be  taken  at  face 
value,  the  Ghanaian  government  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  coup  d'etat,  undertaken  with  the  connivance  of  foreign  powers. 
Although  Ghana  had  achieved  considerable  influence  in  less  than  two 
years  of  independence,  there  were,  Nkrumah  stated,  ‘many  forces  in  the 
world  today  who  would  like  to  see  us  fall’,  and  would  be  prepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  reactionary  forces  within  Ghana  to  this  end.4  To  forestall 
such  action  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  was  passed  in  July,  and  later  in 
the  year  it  was  used  to  secure  the  arrest  of  43  opposition  members.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  turned  to  the  problem  of  the  tribal  chiefs, 
reducing  their  real  power  while  avoiding  interference  with  their  social 
privileges.  One  powerful  chief  was  ‘de-stooled’,  and  another,  the  head 
of  the  Ashanti  confederacy  which  in  former  generations  had  dominated 
the  territory,  was  deprived  of  control  over  the  tribal  lands,5  after  a 
judicial  committee  had  reported  that  subventions  had  been  made  to  the 
opposition  party  from  the  land-revenue. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  elections  to  the  regional  assemblies 
were  held  in  October  1958.  Since  the  discomforted  opposition  party 
(formerly  the  N.L.M.  but  now  known  as  the  United  Party)  presented  no 

British  delegate,  Sir  Andrew  Cohen,  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  on 
15  November  1958;  but  the  main  developments  fall  in  1959  and  later,  and  are  therefore  held  over 
to  a  subsequent  volume. 

1  Cmnd.  569;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  28  October  1958. 

2  Ibid.,  16  October  1958.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  288. 

4  ‘The  danger  of  violence  and  disturbances’,  he  added,  ‘is  that  those  organizing  them  generally 
look  to  foreign  assistance,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  there  is  always  the  danger 
that,  once  any  disturbances  occur,  outside  powers  will  attempt  to  intervene’  {Times,  15  July  1958). 

5  Ibid.,  4  September  1958. 
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candidates,  the  C.P.P.  obtained  a  majority  in  each  of  the  regions,1  and  in 
spite  of  protests  Dr.  Nkrumah  was  enabled  to  amend  the  constitution.  He 
promptly  swept  away  the  entrenched  clauses  which  had  been  inserted  to 
protect  tribal  and  regional  interests.2  In  future  the  constitution  could  be 
amended  by  a  simple  vote  of  a  one-chamber  legislature.  A  further  bill 
introduced  the  principle  of  the  referendum. 

Nkrumah’s  actions  were  attacked  as  steps  in  ‘the  calculated  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  one-party  totalitarian  state  in  Ghana’ ;  in  the  words  of  the  op¬ 
position  leader,  Dr.  Busia,  the  government  was  snatching  away  all  ‘the 
essential  rights  and  institutions  that  buttress  democracy’.3  Dr.  Nkrumah’s 
reply  was  threefold.  First,  nothing  had  been  done  that  was  not  ‘in  strict 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution’.  Secondly,  the 
powers  taken  were  necessary  for  ‘the  internal  and  external  security’  of 
Ghana;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  on  16  November,  Dr.  Nkrumah 
himself  (who  was  already  minister  of  defence)  took  over  the  ministry  of 
the  interior.  Thirdly,  Africa  was  having  to  create  its  own  forms  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  they  would  be  identical 
in  all  respects  with  western  practice.4  Unless  the  ‘colonial  powers’  were 
‘prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  new  spirit  of  nationalism’,  Nkrumah 
warned,  the  African  countries  might  align  themselves  with  other  ideologies 
and  so  alter  ‘the  basic  trend  of  the  future  programme  of  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent’.5  If  Nkrumah  was  able  to  adopt  this  strong  attitude,  the  reason 
was  his  success  in  carrying  the  majority  of  his  people  along  with  him;6 
and  the  same  factor  was  a  source  of  strength  in  his  foreign  relations,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  relations  with  the  neighbouring  African  territories.  Here, 
though  he  specifically  denied  the  intention  of  fomenting  ‘subversive  move¬ 
ments’,  his  aim  was  a  union  of  West  African  states,  as  the  first  step  to  avoid 
the  ‘Balkanization’  of  Africa,  as  and  when  all  the  dependent  territories 
became  free.  It  was  his  ultimate  hope  that  all  the  countries  of  Africa 
would  join  the  union,  whose  constitution  would  be  so  devised  that  they 
could  do  so  ‘without  sacrificing  their  identity  and  internal  sovereignty’.7 

The  leadership  in  West  African  affairs  which  Dr.  Nkrumah  had  assumed, 
and  his  support  for  projects  of  West  African  Union,  quickly  involved  him 
in  contacts  with  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  with  those  of  French 
Tropical  Africa.  Already  in  1956  and  1957,  as  we  have  seen,8  the  question 
of  Togoland  had  come  to  the  fore.  In  1958  if  was  the  turn  of  Guinea, 
where,  after  the  passing  of  the  Loi-cadre,  events  moved  with  startling 
rapidity,  leading  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  proposals  for  Ghana-Guinea 

1  For  the  figures,  see  Commonwealth  Survey,  1 95® 3  P-  1012. 

2  Constitution  (Repeal  of  Restrictions)  Act,  December  1958. 

3  Times,  4  and  12  November  1958. 

4  Ibid.,  4,  8  and  17  November  and  30  December  1958. 

5  Ibid.,  25  July  1958.  5  As  The  Times  pointed  out  on  8  November  1958. 

7  Ibid.’,  30  December  1958.  8  Cf.  above,  pp.  288-9. 
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union.1  This  was  the  result  of  developments  in  the  French  Union,  where 
the  elections  of  March  19572  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  had  un¬ 
leashed  new  forces.  During  the  latter  part  of  1957  there  was  great  political 
activity  in  French  West  Africa  with  much  talk  of  a  federal  solution  to  the 
constitutional  problem.  At  one  meeting  of  the  ‘Grand  Council’  of  French 
West  Africa  (A.O.F.),  the  members  elected  from  all  the  territorial 
assemblies  voted  unanimously  for  a  proposal  by  M.  Sekou-Toure  of 
Guinea  for  the  creation  of  a  federal  executive.3  It  was  not  surprising  that 
M.  Senghor’s  Bloc  Democratique  Senegalais  (B.P.S.)  should  support  this 
proposal,  but  it  also  received  the  approval  of  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  s 
Rassemblement  Democratique  Africain  (R.D.A.).  There  were,  however,  under¬ 
lying  tensions  between  these  groups  with  an  element  of  rivalry  between 
Senegal  and  Cote  d’Ivoire,  and  gradually  the  different  elements  drew 
apart,  in  particular  the  two  wings  of  the  R.D.A.  under  M.  Houphouet- 
Boigny  and  M.  Sekou-Toure. 

To  begin  with,  however,  unity  was  preserved.  When,  in  September 
1957,  the  R.D.A.  with  all  its  affiliated  bodies  and  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  including  M.  Mitterand  and  M.  Mendes-France,  met 
at  Bamako,  there  were  enthusiastic  votes  for  collaboration  with  the  metro¬ 
polis  ‘on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  and  duties’.  M. 
Houphouet-Boigny  and  M.  Sekou-Toure  were  re-elected  to  the  executive 
of  the  party  and  the  former  made  a  bald  declaration:  ‘we  want  a  federal 
executive,  right  now’.4  In  the  following  April  a  general  conference  of  the 
African  political  parties  was  held  in  Paris  to  discuss  measures  for  re¬ 
constituting  the  Union,  with  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  binding 
the  two  African  federations  and  the  French  Republic  in  some  sort  of  looser 
confederation;  but  these  deliberations  proved  to  be  of  no  more  than 
ephemeral  interest,  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Fourth  Republic  brought 
General  de  Gaulle  into  power  on  13  May.5  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
a  discordant  note  was  sounded  by  M.  Sekou-Toure  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  local  party  congress  at  Conakry  (Guinea)  at  the  end  of  June.  M. 
Sekou-Toure  now  brought  forward  a  proposal  for  autonomous  states  in 
Africa,  each  with  its  own  responsible  minister,  and  with  the  right  to  enter 
the  French  Union  on  a  contractual  basis.  In  such  a  Union,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  ministry  of  overseas  affairs  in  Paris.6  This  was  an 
advance  upon  claims  made  six  months  earlier,  and  evidence  of  a  widening 
breach  within  the  R.D.A  party. 

On  13  July,  General  de  Gaulle  announced  his  intention  to  create  new 
constitutional  organs— ‘etablir  sur  le  mode  federal  des  liens  de  notre 

1  Below,  pp.  454-7.  2  Above,  p.  294. 

3  Africa  Digest,  September-October  1957,  p.  81. 

4  Ibid.,  November-December  1957,  p.  120. 

5  Cf.  below,  p.  512;  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  was  again  included  in  the  cabinet  as  Minister  for 

France  Overseas.  6  West  Africa,  28  June  1958. 
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union’.  In  the  new  federation  the  members  would  have  control  of  their 
own  affairs  with  the  exception  of  foreign  policy,  defence,  finance,  and 
external  commerce,  which  would  be  reserved  for  the  federal  body.  A 
hostile  response  came  at  once  from  Cotonou  (Dahomey)  where  a  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Parti  du  Regroupement  Africain  (P.R.A.),  on  25-27  July, 
denounced  the  proposal  and  called  for  a  multi-national  confederation. 
M.  Senghor  uttered  a  sharp  warning  that  to  accept  a  rigid  federation 
would  be  a  retreat  from  the  ground  won  in  1946;  it  might  lead  to  a  rupture 
of  the  Union.1 

Legalistic  arguments  on  the  respective  merits  of  federation  and  con¬ 
federation  provoked  much  heat  at  the  sittings  of  the  constitutional  com¬ 
mittee  in  Paris  between  29  July  and  14  August,  until  an  intervention  by 
M.  Teitgen  produced  a  compromise  which  was  acceptable  to  most  of  the 
Africans.  The  right  to  adopt  the  statute  or  to  declare  for  independence, 
he  proposed,  should  be  written  into  the  constitution.  It  was  M.  Tsiranana 
of  Madagascar  who  suggested  that  the  substitution  of  the  colourless  word 
‘communaute’  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  choice  between  the  over¬ 
charged  words  ‘federation’  and  ‘confederation’.2  M.  Teitgen’s  compromise 
was  pinned  down  by  General  de  Gaulle  who  stated  flatly  that  to  reject  the 
constitution  would  mean  to  secede  from  the  French  Union.3  However, 
a  draft  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  general  set  out  on  a  round  of  visits  to 
the  overseas  territories  between  21  and  27  August.  In  one  territory  after 
another  he  posed  the  issue  without  a  shadow  of  compromise.  In  Mada¬ 
gascar  he  said  that  the  proposals  excluded  no  solution,  ‘meme  la  secession’. 
At  Brazzaville  he  spoke  of  the  right  to  independence:  ‘mais  certainement 
oui.  Cela  signifiera  qu’il  veut  suivre  son  chemin  isolement,  a  ses  risques 
et  perils.’  At  Abidjan  he  used  similar  expressions,  and  at  Dakar,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  roughly  repulsed  in  1940,  he  spoke  in  public  to 
what  was  described  as  a  hostile  audience.  ‘S’ils  veulent  Pindependance, 
qu’ils  la  prennent  le  28®  Septembre.  Nous  ne  contraignons  personne.’ 
The  clearest  statement  was  at  Conakry  before  the  territorial  assembly  of 
Guinea: 

L’independance  est  a  la  disposition  de  la  Guinee.  Elle  peut  la  prendie  le 
28  septembre  en  disant  ‘non’  a  la  proposition  qui  lui  est  faite,  et,  dans  ce  cas, 
je  garantis  que  la  metropole  n’y  fera  pas  obstacle.  Elle  en  tira  bien  sur  les 
consequences,  mais  d’obstacles,  elle  n’en  fera  pas,  et  votre  territoire  pourra 
comme  il  le  voudra  et  dans  les  conditions  qu’il  voudra,  suivre  la  route  qu’il 
voudra. 

1  For  these  discussions,  cf.  P.  F.  Gonidec,  Constitutions  des  Hats  de  la  Communaute  (Paris,  1959), 

Since  there  had  been  some  comparison  with  the  British  Commonwealth  in  earlier  discussions 
it  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  ‘communaute’  was  a  translation  of  ‘commonwealth’  into  French. 
Apparently  not.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  John  Florio  (1603)  uses  commonwealth  as  a 
translation  of  Montaigne’s  ‘communaute’.  3  Le  Monde,  io-ii  August  1958. 
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M.  Sekou-Toure’s  response  was  no  less  direct.  He  had  now  parted 
company  with  the  R.D.A.  and  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  and,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Parti  Democratique  Guineen  (P.D.G.)  on  12  September,  he  urged  them 
to  vote  ‘No’  to  a  communaute  which  was  only  the  French  Union  under  a  new 
name.  France  was  blackmailing  them  with  the  choice  between  ‘com- 
munaute-plus-FIDES’  and  independence-plus-poverty,  and  he  denounced 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  preferred  the  former.1 

The  referendum  throughout  the  French  Union  on  the  simple  question 
whether  to  adopt  the  draft  constitution,  ‘oui’  or  ‘non’,  was  held  on  28 
September  1958.  So  far  as  metropolitan  France  was  concerned,  political 
critics  were  surprised  both  by  the  high  proportion  of  the  electorate  that 
voted  and  by  the  volume  of  support  given  to  General  de  Gaulle,  especially 
in  industrial  districts  where  there  had  been  a  heavy  communist  vote  in 
earlier  elections.  No  suggestion  was  made,  however,  that  opposition, 
which  in  some  rural  departments  rose  to  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  recorded 
votes,  had  been  silenced.  By  contrast,  the  results  from  West  and  Equatorial 
Africa  seemed  to  show  that  eloquent  popular  leaders  supported  by  adequate 
party  organizations  could  sway  the  votes  of  illiterate  electors  who  were 
unaware  of  the  nice  distinctions  between  ‘federation’,  ‘confederation’,  and 
‘communaute’ ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  95  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  Guinea  rejected  the  constitution,  while  in  the  neighbouring 
and  not  wholly  dissimilar  territory  of  the  Ivory  Coast  99  per  cent  of  the 
voters  adopted  it.2  The  overseas  departments  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
smaller  colonies  all  voted  ‘oui’  by  large  majorities. 

M.  Senghor’s  first  comment  on  the  election  was  that  the  Communaute 
would  be  a  step  towards  independence  like  that  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  countries.  M.  Houphouet-Boigny  expressed  his  delight  in  what  he 
regarded  as  a  defeat  for  communism  in  Europe  and  in  Africa ;  he  regretted 
M.  Sekou-Toure’s  decision  at  the  last  moment  to  vote  ‘non’,  without  first 
consulting  his  allies  in  the  R.D.A. ;  he  regarded  it  as  a  breach  of  con¬ 
fidence.3  Thereafter,  however,  events  in  Guinea  moved  with  shattering 
rapidity.  On  30  September,  only  two  days  after  the  referendum,  M. 


1  For  a  succinct  account  ofde  Gaulle’s  tour,  cf.  P.  Gonidec,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-5. 

2  The  results  of  the  referendum  (according  to  a  communique  issued  by  the  French  Embassy  in 
London  on  2  October  1958)  were: 


Oui  Non 


Metropolitan  France 

.  17,668,790 

4,624,511 

Algeria 

•  3>357,763 

118,631 

Madagascar  . 

1,363,059 

392,557 

AEF  .... 

1,821,158 

37,468 

AOF  .... 

5,920,201 

188,446 

Guinea  (not  included  in  the  official  return)  56,98 1 

1,136,324 

The  only  West  African  province,  other  than  Guinea,  with  a  substantial  vote  against  adoption 
was  Niger,  with  372,383  for  ‘oui’  and  102,395  for  ‘non’. 

3  Le  Monde,  1  October  1958. 
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Risterucci,  the  representative  of  the  French  government,  declared  that  the 
new  state,  from  that  day,  must  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  By  their  vote,  he  said,  the  people  of  Guinea  had  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  other  peoples  of  French  West  Africa.  They  must  expect  to 
receive  no  further  co-operation  nor  technical  assistance  and  no  further 
advances  of  capital  from  the  French  government.  The  obligations  under¬ 
taken  by  France  in  Guinea  must  be  revised.  For  the  sake  of  good  order 
French  officials  were  to  remain  at  their  posts  while  a  methodical  plan  for 
withdrawing  them  and  posting  them  elsewhere  was  worked  out,  but  they 
would  all  be  gone  in  two  months.  Meanwhile  these  officials  were  to 
initiate  no  new  projects.1 

Thereafter  the  French  government  ignored  Guinea  and  excluded  it 
from  its  arrangements.  An  approach  from  M.  Sekou-Toure  asking  for 
friendly  co-operation  was  answered  coldly  by  the  minister  for  overseas 
territories,  M.  Houphouet-Boigny,  and  a  few  days  later  France  refused  to 
sponsor  the  admission  of  Guinea  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 
A  republican  constitution  for  the  new  state  was  issued  on  10  November 

1958,  but  a  modus  vivendi,  permitting  Guinea  to  remain  in  the  Franc  Zone 
and  settling  other  outstanding  problems,  was  not  agreed  until  7  January 

1959.  Guinea  applied  formally  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
3  December  1958.  The  request  was  considered  by  the  Security  Council  on 
9  December  and  was  approved  by  10  votes  to  none,  with  France  abstain¬ 
ing.  The  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  without  opposition,  on  12  December.2 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  territories  of  the  French  Union  steps  were  being 
taken  to  implement  the  results  of  the  referendum  of  28  September,  and  to 
bring  into  being  the  new  ‘communaute’.  The  first  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  French  Republic,  issued  on  4  October  1958  in  accordance 
with  the  referendum,  proclaimed  that  the  ‘republic  and  the  peoples  of  the 
overseas  territories  which,  by  an  act  of  free  decision,  adopt  the  present 
constitution,  constitute  a  Community’.  The  76th  article  provided  a  method 
of  procedure.  ‘Les  territoires  d’outre-mer  peuvent  garder  leur  statut  au 
sein  de  la  Republique.  S’ils  manifestent  la  volonte  par  deliberation  de  leur 
assemblee  territoriale,  ils  deviennent,  soit  departements  d’outre-mer  de 
la  Republique,  soit,  groupes  ou  non  entre  eux,  Etats  membres  de  la 
Communaute.’  Otherwise,  says  Professor  Gonidec,  the  constitution  was 
‘particularly  brief’  and  ‘singularly  obscure’.  It  prescribed  that  the  president 
of  the  French  republic  was  to  be  president  of  the  Communaute,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  ‘consultative’  senate  indirectly  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
states.  There  was  also  common  citizenship  throughout  the  Communaute. 
The  field  of  competence  of  the  central  authority  included  foreign  affairs, 

1  Ibid.,  30  September  1958. 

2  U.N.  Yearbook,  1958,  p.  104;  Guinea’s  sponsors  were  Ghana,  Haiti,  Iraq,  and  Japan. 
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defence,  and  commercial  policy;  outside  this  field,  the  states  were  to  enjoy 
complete  liberty.1 

Between  October  and  December  1958  the  seven  territories  of  A.O.F., 
the  four  territories  of  A.E.F.,  and  Madagascar  provided  themselves  with 
republican  constitutions  and  opted  for  membership  of  the  Communaute. 
Since  each  adoption  by  a  territory  was  an  individual  act,  the  two  former 
federal  organisations,  A.O.F.  and  A.E.F.,  disappeared.  At  once  the  former 
tensions  between  the  parties  in  French  Africa  resumed  their  importance. 
Those  territories  where  M.  Houphouet-Boigny,  the  overseas  minister,  was 
influential  were  disposed  to  act  as  units  and  to  co-operate  individually  with 
the  metropolitan  authority,  while  in  those  where  M.  Senghor  and  his  allies 
prevailed  they  began  at  once  to  discuss  a  federation  which  would  co¬ 
operate  with  metropolitan  France  on  the  foundation  of  African  unity. 
Long  negotiations  ensued  between  Senegal,  Soudan,  Dahomey,  and  Haut 
Volta  on  a  project  for  a  federal  republic  to  be  called  Mali.  Eventually 
the  last  two  withdrew  and  when  its  constitution  was  adopted,  on  6  April 
I959,  only  Senegal  and  the  Soudan  became  members. 

Guinea,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  different  and  more  delicate  posi¬ 
tion.  After  the  severance  of  its  links  with  the  French  community,  it  found 
itself  in  a  position  of  increasing  isolation,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
began  to  turn  towards  the  other  independent  states  of  West  Africa,  Ghana 
and  Liberia.  All  three  had  ethnological  features  in  common;  all  three 
enjoyed  membership  of  the  United  Nations;  and  each  was  dominated  by 
a  strong  and  popular  leader  who  possessed  effective  control  of  his  party 
machine  and  was  committed  to  the  cult  of  Africanism.  But  Ghana  was 
separated  from  the  other  two  by  the  Ivory  Coast  where  the  dominant  party 
was  committed  to  close  association  with  France,  and  Liberia,  except  on  its 
wild  northern  frontier,  was  separated  from  Guinea  by  the  British  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  which  was  not  yet  far  advanced  in  self-government.  Visits 
had  already  been  exchanged  between  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  President  Tubman 
of  Liberia,  and  Dr.  Nkrumah  lost  no  time  in  establishing  similar  relations 
with  M.  Sekou-Toure.  During  November  1958  it  became  known  in 
Europe  that  negotiations  were  afoot  and  on  17  November  M.  Sekou- 
Toure  arrived  at  Accra  for  a  state  visit  to  Dr.  Nkrumah.  Six  days  later, 
on  23  November,  the  two  national  leaders  appeared  together  before  the 
Ghanaian  Assembly  to  make  a  joint  declaration  of  their  intention  to  form 
a  union;  it  was  so  sudden  as  to  cause  astonishment  everywhere. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  thirteen  American  Colonies  which,  on  the 
attainment  of  their  independence,  constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy 
which  ultimately  developed  into  the  United  States  of  America;  inspired  also 
by  the  tendencies  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  to 

1  The  constitution  is  printed  in  Go n idee,  op.  cit.,  as  are  the  constitutions  of  the  states  of  the 
communaute. 
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organize  in  a  rational  manner;  and  inspired  further  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Accra  conference  regarding  the  African  personality; 

We,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ghana  and  Guinea,  on  behalf  of  our  respective 
Governments,  and  subject  to  ratification  by  our  respective  National  Assemblies, 
have  agreed  to  constitute  our  two  states  as  the  nucleus  of  a  union  of  west  African 
states. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  an  aspiration  for  closer  union  is  shared  by  all  the 
peoples  of  our  continent,  we  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the  independent  states 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  to  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  territories  still  under  foreign 
rule,  to  support  us  in  our  action.  In  this  same  spirit,  we  would  welcome  the 
adherence  to  this  union  of  other  west  African  states. 

As  a  first  step,  we  have  agreed  to  adopt  a  Union  flag,  and  to  develop  between 
our  two  governments  the  closest  contacts  in  order  to  harmonise  the  policies  of 
our  two  states,  especially  in  the  fields  of  defence,  and  foreign  and  economic 
affairs. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  work  out  a  constitution  giving  effect  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  union. 

Finally,  we  affirm  that  the  action  which  we  are  taking  with  a  view  to  achiev¬ 
ing  a  union  of  west  African  states  is  not  in  any  way  designed  to  prejudice  the 
present  or  future  relations  between  Ghana  and  the  Commonwealth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and  the  French  Community  on  the  other. 

A  second  joint  declaration,  also  made  on  23  November,  stated: 

In  order  to  stabilise  the  national  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea  in  the 
present  transitional  period,  the  government  of  Ghana  is  prepared,  subject  to 
parliamentary  approval,  immediately  to  place  a  credit  of  ten  million  Ghanaian 
pounds  (j£G.  10  million)  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  of  Guinea,  and  to 
afford  Guinea  such  technical  and  administrative  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  new  state. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  is  pleased  to  accept  this  offer  of  assistance  which 
Guinea  regards  as  a  concrete  manifestation  of  African  fraternity  and  solidarity.1 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  announcement  was  that  an  irrevocable 
step  had  been  taken,  but  a  closer  study  revealed  that  the  agreement  was 
not  so  much  a  union  as  a  statement  of  intention  to  unite.  Little  more  than 
a  common  flag  immediately  resulted.  Comment  in  the  British  and 
American  press  was  puzzled;  it  was  felt  that  the  British  government 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  discussions,  since  it  was  assumed  that 
Guinea  must  be  drawn  into  the  sterling  area  if  not  into  the  Common¬ 
wealth.2  Whereas  Ghana  was  a  viable  state,  and  rich  by  African  standards, 
Guinea  seemed  to  be  neither;  and  if  Guinea  was  short  of  capital  Ghana, 
too,  needed  much  more  than  it  had.3  However,  on  17  December  Mr. 
Gbedemah  announced  that  the  promised  loan  of  £G.  10  million  was  avail¬ 
able  and  might  be  drawn  upon  in  the  following  March.4  On  the  other 

1  Commonwealth  Survey,  vol.  4,  no.  25  (C.O.I.,  9  December  1958),  p.  1098. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  and  Times,  25  November  1958. 

3  Financial  Times,  25  November  1958.  4  Le  Monde,  18  December  1958. 
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hand  adjustments  between  Guinea  and  France  continued  and  Guinea 
remained  within  the  franc  zone.  In  France,  nevertheless,  there  was  some 
anxiety  at  the  fact  that  Guinea  should  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the 
French  orbit,1  and  the  French  press,  always  quick  to  suspect  perfidy  in 
Albion,  was  inclined  to  see  the  whole  episode  as  a  British  intrigue.2  But 
the  advantage  to  Britain  of  attaching  a  poor  and  under-developed  terri¬ 
tory  to  independent  Ghana  was  not  apparent  to  British  eyes  and  the 
matter  was  very  coolly  handled  by  the  prime  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  27  November  1958. 

Ghana  is,  as  the  House  knows,  an  independent  state  and  a  valued  member 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Last  Saturday,  Dr.  Nkrumah  informed  me  that 
negotiations  were  in  progress  and  that  it  was  likely  that  a  joint  statement  would 
be  made  on  Sunday  indicating  the  intention  of  himself  and  the  prime  minister 
of  Guinea  to  enter  into  a  union.  On  Sunday  I  received  the  text  of  the  joint 
declaration  issued  by  the  two  prime  ministers  in  Accra. 

This  declaration  states  that  the  prime  ministers  of  Ghana  and  Guinea  have 
agreed  to  constitute  their  two  states  as  the  nucleus  of  a  union  of  west  African 
states.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  no  separate  union  of  Ghana  and 
Guinea  has  come  into  existence  and  indeed  the  declaration  speaks  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  policies  of  the  two  states. 

This  is  an  interesting  development  which  may  have  political,  constitutional, 
economic  and  other  implications,  not  only  for  Ghana  and  Guinea,  but  also 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries.  I  know  that  the  government  of 
Ghana  value  their  association  with  the  Commonwealth;  and  the  joint  declara¬ 
tion  says  that  the  actions  which  the  two  prime  ministers  are  taking  are  designed 
not  to  prejudice  in  any  way  the  present  or  future  relations  between  either  Ghana 
and  the  Commonwealth  or  between  the  republic  of  Guinea  and  the  French 
Community.  My  impression  is  that  almost  all  the  detailed  arrangements  between 
Ghana  and  Guinea  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  statement  of 
intention  on  behalf  of  the  two  prime  ministers  have  yet  to  be  worked  out.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Dr.  Nkrumah  will  keep  all  his  Commonwealth  colleagues  informed 
as  the  negotiations  proceed.3 

In  fact,  the  association  between  Ghana  and  Guinea  remained  in  the 
realm  of  friendship  and  co-operation  for  some  months  without  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  constitutional  links,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  relations 
would  develop.  Meanwhile,  during  his  visit  to  India  in  December,  Dr. 
Nkrumah  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  also  be  ‘in  Liberia’s  interest’ 

1  What  had  happened  to  the  ‘presence  fran^aise’  in  Guinea,  asked  Le  Monde  (23  November 
1958) ;  was  it  true  that  east  German  interests  were  becoming  predominant? 

2  ‘Le  haut  commissaire  britannique  a  Accra  ne  pouvait  en  tout  cas  ignorer  jusqu’au  dernier 
jour  le  projet  de  M.  Nkrumah,  ne  serait-ce  qu’en  raison  de  ses  implications  financieres  .  .  .  il 
faut  au  moins  parler  d’initiatives  locales  de  la  part  de  fonctionnaires  anglais  d’Afrique  occidentale. 
L’histoire  des  relations  franco-britanniques  au  Moyen-Orient  est  6maill6e  de  tels  traits.’  Cf. 
Le  Monde,  25  December  1958.  Less  reputable  organs  of  the  French  press  were  more  outspoken. 

3  H.C.  Deb.,  27  November  1958,  col.  556. 
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to  join  the  projected  Ghana-Guinea  federation.  This  statement,  however, 
brought  an  immediate  rejoinder  from  President  Tubman  who  described 
the  suggestion  as  ‘regrettable  and  unfortunate’.1  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  reported  on  23  December  that  Liberia  and  Guinea  had  drawn  up 
agreements  on  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  trade  commodities 
and  transport,2  and  this,  though  unspectacular,  was  a  further  step 
towards  Pan- African  understanding  and  co-operation.  But  the  All- African 
Peoples’  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Accra  between  8  and  12  December 
served  as  a  warning  that  there  was  still  a  long  road  ahead.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  problems  confronting  the  African  peoples, 
including  the  regrouping  of  independent  African  states,  the  amalgamation 
of  territories  on  a  regional  basis,  and  methods  of  progress  towards  ‘an 
ultimate  Pan-African  Commonwealth  of  Free,  Independent,  United 
States  of  Africa’,  and  it  was  attended  by  some  200  delegates  from  25 
countries  as  well  as  observers  from  Europe  and  elsewhere,  including  Soviet 
Russia,  the  United  States,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  China.3  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  easier  to  secure  unity  on  negative 
objectives — namely,  the  freeing  of  Africa  from  ‘colonialist’  subjection— 
than  on  positive  aims.  Dr.  Nkrumah,  in  his  opening  speech,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Guinea-Ghana  nucleus  would  gain  the  adherence  of  other 
independent  African  states  and  eventually  evolve  into  a  union;  but  it  was 
noticeable  that  neither  President  Tubman  nor  M.  Sekou-Toure  attended 
the  conference,  and  the  leader  of  the  delegation  of  the  Action  Group  of 
Nigeria,  Chief  Anthony  Enahoro,  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  doubt  on  Ghana’s 
qualifications  for  leadership.4  Moreover,  it  quickly  became  clear  that  the 
Egyptian  and  Algerian  delegations  (the  latter,  it  should  be  remembered, 
organized  in  Cairo)  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  representatives  of  black 
Africa,  particularly  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  violence,  and  that  behind 
the  scenes  a  struggle  for  power  was  going  on  between  the  two  wings,  or  (as 
some  commentators  observed,  not  perhaps  without  a  certain  degree  of 
exaggeration)  between  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  Colonel  Nasser.5  In  the  end, 

1  Times,  27  December  1958.  2  Ibid.,  23  December  1958. 

3  Ibid.,  24  November  and  6  December  1958;  Manchester  Guardian,  9  December  1958.  There 

were  no  delegates  from  Libya,  Morocco,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  Sudan,  Madagascar  or  Somalia. 
An  unexpected  arrival  was  Rui  Ventuca,  of  the  Uniao  das  Populacoes  de  Angola,  who  evaded 
the  Portuguese  authorities. 

4  ‘It  would  not  be  realistic’,  he  said,  ‘to  expect  the  Federation  of  French  West  Africa,  the 
Federation  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Togoland,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Gambia  and  the 
Federation  of  Nigeria,  with  a  total  population  of  over  sixty  millions,  to  adhere  to  a  union  pre¬ 
determined  by  Ghana  and  Guinea  with  a  population  of  six  millions,  and  in  the  formulation  of 
which  union  their  leaders  have  not  been  consulted.’  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  1 2  December  1 958. 

5  Before  the  conference  began,  a  struggle  had  been  foreseen  between  ‘moderate  Pan-African¬ 
ism’  and  the  African-Asian  People’s  Solidarity  Council  which  Nasser  had  recently  allowed  to  be 
established  in  Cairo.  At  the  conference  itself  the  representatives  of  the  exiled  Algerian  leaders 
put  the  case  for  ‘all  forms  of  struggle’ — i.e.  terrorism  and  violence — instead  of  depending  ‘only 
on  peaceful  negotiations’.  But  Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  who  had  earlier  said  that,  if  violence  were  used, 
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a  compromise  resolution,  which  represented  a  victory  for  the  party  of 
non-violence,  was  passed;  but  the  outcome  of  the  conference  was  to  reveal 
a  number  of  fissures  which  boded  ill  for  the  future.  Nevertheless  one 
positive  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  in  Accra 
to  co-ordinate  action  and  secure  independence  throughout  colonial  Africa, 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  first  target  would  be  British  East  Africa — 
particularly  Tanganyika — and  that  political  action  was  also  to  be  expected 
in  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  colonies.1  On  the  whole,  the  positive  results 
of  the  Accra  conference  were  small ;  but  for  Africans  it  nevertheless  marked 
something  of  a  milestone.  Although,  as  Dr.  Nkrumah  pointed  out,  there 
had  been  five  Pan- African  congresses  before,  it  had  been  necessary  to  hold 
all  of  them  outside  Africa,  and  their  meetings  had  been  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  Never  before  had  it  been  possible  for  so  representative 
a  gathering  to  assemble  in  a  free,  independent  African  state  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  the  final  assault  on  colonialism  and  imperialism.  Its  very 
existence  was  evidence  that  ‘nationalist  ferment’  was  ‘gaining  momentum’ 
in  Africa.  But  if  this  ferment  were  to  achieve  the  desired  results,  it  must 
be  organized: 

It  is  only  within  the  context  of  inter-dependence  and  co-operation,  regardless 
of  the  constitutional  framework  in  which  it  will  ultimately  find  expression, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the  disastrous  legacies  of  imperialism,  especially 
the  arbitrary  divisions  of  peoples  on  our  continent.2 

It  was  as  an  expression  of  Pan-Africanism  that  the  Accra  conference 
merited  attention;  but  the  hard,  practical  problems  requiring  solution 
before  the  ideal  could  be  translated  into  practice  lay  in  the  future.  At 
the  end  of  1958  Africa  was  knocking  at  the  door;  but  whether,  when,  and 
above  all  how  it  would  find  its  way  through,  were  questions  still  to  be 
answered. 

Latin  America 

The  year  1958  opened  with  Latin  America  in  a  mood  of  negative 
bitterness.  The  recession  which  had  made  itself  increasingly  felt  during 
the  previous  year,  had  by  now  reached  serious  dimensions.  Even  Vene¬ 
zuela,  which  had  fared  well  in  1957,  was  affected  by  the  contraction  of 
world  oil  consumption  and  by  the  imposition  of  further  import  restrictions 
by  the  United  States  on  27  March,  and  by  September  the  state  of  the 
Venezuelan  economy  was  described  as  ‘nothing  but  disorder  and  deficits’.3 
Elsewhere  economic  difficulties  gave  rise  to  political  problems  and  unrest. 
In  Bolivia  the  fall  in  world  tin  prices  and  the  decline  in  tin  exports  caused 

it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  colonial  powers,  ‘especially  in  Algeria’,  finally  made  it 
known,  as  chairman,  that  ‘the  conference  would  not  accept  violence  as  its  policy’.  Cf.  Times, 
24  November  and  io  December  1958.  1  Manchester  Guardian,  15  December  1958. 

2  Times,  9  December  1958.  3  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  506. 
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disturbances  among  the  miners,  and  President  Herman  Siles  Zuazo,  faced 
by  communist  pressure  from  the  left  and  Falange  insurrection  on  the  right, 
predicted  that  government  would  fall  into  communist  hands  within  eight 
months,  unless  Washington  increased  aid.1  In  Mexico,  where  the  fall  in 
the  real  value  of  wages  led  to  widespread  labour  unrest,  culminating  in 
demonstrations  and  riots,  the  result  was  the  breakaway  of  a  number  of 
leading  unions  from  the  government  bloc.2  In  Brazil,  by  the  middle  of 
the  year,  the  economic  and  financial  crisis  was  so  acute  that  the  finance 
minister,  Jose  Maria  Alkmin,  was  forced  to  resign  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  tension  and  incipient  military  revolt;3  while  later  the  govern¬ 
ment  parties  lost  ground  to  the  conservatives  and  economically  liberal 
right.4  Indeed,  in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere,  one  result  of  the  economic 
storms — to  which  the  fall  of  dictatorships  like  that  of  Perez  Jimenez  in 
Venezuela  were  only  an  apparent  exception — was  the  strengthening  of 
right-wing  elements  which  favoured  deflationary  policies  and  co-operation 
with  foreign  capitalists  and  were  hostile  to  state  control.  This  was  seen 
not  only  in  the  results  of  the  Brazilian  elections  on  3  October,  but  also  in 
the  success  of  right-wing  banker  and  industrialist  Jorge  Alessandri 
Rodriguez  in  the  Chilean  election  a  month  earlier — a  success  due  above 
all  else  to  the  discrediting  of  the  left-centre  forces  which  had  ruled  Chile 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
economic  crisis  consequent  on  the  collapse  of  copper  prices.5  In  Uruguay 
a  similar  change  took  place  at  the  elections  on  30  November,  when  the 
right-wing  Partido  Nacional  (commonly  known  as  the  ‘Blancos’),  drawing 
its  strength  from  the  conservative  countryside,  brought  to  an  end  the  93- 
year  dominance  of  the  Colorados,  whose  excessive  use  of  government 
controls  and  inability  to  stand  out  against  the  claims  of  the  unions  had 
brought  foreign  trade  to  a  low  ebb  and  caused  heavy  unemployment.6 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  mood  of  growing  bitterness  in  Latin 
America,  arising  from  declining  trade,  poverty,  and  unemployment — and 
particularly  from  inability,  on  account  of  the  sharp  decline  in  exchange¬ 
earning  capacity,  to  import  the  capital  goods  needed  for  industrializa¬ 
tion — should  give  rise  to  international  repercussions.  Latin  Americans 
were  aware  (perhaps  too  acutely  aware)  that  their  share  of  United  States 
aid  since  1945  had  been  less  than  3  per  cent,  compared  with  10  per  cent 
to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and  23  per  cent  to  Asia;7  and  their  pent  up 

1  Ibid.,  p.  274;  cf.  pp.  217,  273,  395,  454,  for  the  recession  in  tin.  By  September  5,000  miners 
had  been  laid  off  and  it  was  planned  to  lay  off  10,000  more  (p.  512).  For  the  Falange  revolt  in 
October  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  568-9.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  473;  482-3. 

3  Ibid.,  344-5.  4  Ibid.,  P-  579- 

5  Times,  6  September  and  3  November  1958.  Nevertheless  only  a  split  on  the  left  enabled 
Alessandri  to  prevail.  The  three  left-wing  candidates  between  them  polled  5d4;000  votes  to 
Alessandri’s  386,000,  and  the  nearest,  Dr.  Salvador  Allende,  was  only  32,000  votes  behind  with 
a  total  of  over  354,000. 

6  Hispanic  American  Report ,  vol.  xi,  pp.  632—3.  7  Times,  4  November  1958. 
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resentment  found  vent  in  the  stormy  reception  given  to  vice-president 
Nixon  when  he  visited  eight  of  the  South  American  republics  in  May. 
The  incidents  of  the  Nixon  tour — particularly  when  contrasted  with  the 
amicable  reception  of  the  Soviet  deputy  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  Vasily  Kuznetsov — gave  Latin  America  a  prominent  place  on  the 
political  map  as  seen  from  Washington  and,  together  with  growing 
evidence  of  Russian  and  Chinese  interest  in  the  Latin  American  scene, 
compelled  the  United  States  to  reappraise  its  relations,  both  political 
and  economic,  with  its  southern  neighbours.  The  difficulty  confronting 
the  United  States  was  that  it  could  find  no  logical  way  of  fitting  Latin 
America  into  a  foreign  policy  that  increasingly,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Dulles,  had  come  to  be  dominated  by  the  self-imposed  task  of 
holding  communism  at  bay  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.1 
But  by  1958  Washington  was  beginning  to  realize  that  this  difficulty,  so 
long  evaded,  would  have  to  be  faced.  The  cold  war,  President  Kubitschek 
warned  President  Eisenhower  in  a  well  timed  personal  letter  early  in 
June,  was  beginning  to  show  its  ‘first  symptoms’  on  the  South  American 
continent;  and  in  a  second  personal  message  in  July  he  demanded  Latin 
American  participation  in  an  eventual  summit  conference — ‘if  our  support 
is  valuable’,  he  proclaimed,  ‘our  opinion  in  world  politics  must  be  valuable 
also’,2  When  Kubitschek  and  Dulles  met  at  Brasilia  in  August,  these 
views  were  formally  and  publicly  endorsed.  The  United  States  not  only 
agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  Latin  America  should  take  a  more  active 
part  in  international  affairs;  it  also  concurred  on  the  need  for  ‘dynamic 
efforts  to  overcome  the  problems  of  under-development’  which  it  regarded 
as  ‘inseparable  from  the  collective  security’  of  the  American  continent.3 

Problems  of  under-development  and  the  difficulties  caused  for  primary 
producers  by  the  recession  in  the  United  States  played  a  major  part  in 
the  political  uncertainties  which  afflicted  practically  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  1958.  In  Brazil  economic  problems,  particularly 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  slump  in  coffee  prices,  were  the  main 
stumbling-block  preventing  the  consolidation  of  the  position  of  President 
Kubitschek  and  leading,  after  the  fall  of  finance  minister  Alkmin,  to 
a  thorough-going  but  unpopular  reassessment  of  economic  policy  in  the 
direction  of  increased  austerity.4  Elsewhere  they  complicated  the  process 

1  South  American  newspapers  and  political  leaders,  including  the  former  Brazilian  foreign 
minister,  Joao  Neves  de  Fontoura,  specifically  blamed  Dulles  for  the  ‘deplorable  state’  ofrelations, 
contrasting  his  indifference  to  Latin  America  with  the  more  positive  attitude  of  earlier  secretaries 
of  state,  such  as  Dean  Acheson;  cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  52,  287. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  344,  405-6.  3  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  526-7. 

4  Kubitschek’s  new  line  was  set  out  in  the  so-called  ‘Plan  of  Economic  Stabilization’,  designed 
to  stabilize  the  currency  (by  September  the  rate  for  the  cruzeiro  had  fallen  to  1 72  to  the  dollar 
as  compared  with  70  twelve  months  earlier)  and  to  halt  inflation,  which  had  raised  the  cost  of 
living  by  30  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  the  most  important  measures  were 
rejected  by  Kubitschek’s  own  party  (the  Partido  Social  Democritico)  and  in  face  of  widespread 
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of  transition  from  military  to  civil  and  constitutional  government  which 
continued,  as  in  1957,1  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  South  American 
affairs.  1958  witnessed  the  collapse  of  the  dictatorship  of  Perez  Jimenez 
in  Venezuela,  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  provisional  military  juntas  in 
Argentina  and  Colombia,  the  crumbling  of  the  position  of  Batista  in  Cuba 
followed  by  his  flight  on  the  night  of  1-2  January  1959;  while  there  were 
even  indications  that  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  in  the  Dominican  republic 
and  the  Stroessner  dictatorship  in  Paraguay  might  not  last  much  longer.2 
But  everywhere,  owing  to  inflation  and  unemployment,  the  position 
remained  precarious,  while  political  uncertainty  and  the  tug-of-war 
between  right  and  left  sapped  confidence  and  hindered  economic  recovery. 
Colombia,  where  a  military  junta  had  taken  over  after  the  fall  of  Rojas 
Pinilla,3  remained  in  a  state  of  incipient  civil  war  for  most  of  the  year.4 
After  the  success  of  the  liberal  candidate,  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  in  the 
elections  on  16  March,  the  conservatives  took  to  arms,5  and  as  late  as 
December  there  was  a  further  plot,  led  by  the  ex-dictator,  to  overthrow  the 
government.6  In  Cuba,  in  spite  of  his  failure  at  the  close  of  1957, 7  and  in 
spite  also  of  the  fact  that  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  sup¬ 
plied  Batista  with  arms  while  denying  them  to  the  insurgents,8  it  proved 
impossible  to  dislodge  Castro  from  his  foothold  in  Oriente  province; 
indeed,  after  the  rigged  elections  in  which  Batista’s  nominee,  Rivero 
Aguero,  was  returned  on  3  November,  Castro  extended  his  operations 
into  central  Cuba,  his  main  object  being  to  disrupt  the  economic  life  of 
the  country  under  the  slogan  ‘Batista  without  a  sugar  crop  or  a  sugar 
crop  without  Batista’,9  thus  depriving  the  dictator  of  his  main  asset 
and  weakening  the  confidence  of  his  supporters — tactics  which  proved 
surprisingly  successful  and  finally  forced  the  dictator  to  flee. 


opposition  the  finance  minister  failed  to  secure  adequate  support  from  the  president.  Cf.  Hispanic 
American  Report ,  vol.  xi,  pp.  635-6,  638-9,  697-9.  1  Cf.  above,  p.  298. 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  125,  648.  On  the  other  hand,  unhappy  Guatemala 
saddled  itself  with  a  new  dictator,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  in  the  person  of  General  Ydigoras 
Fuentes.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  298. 

4  The  year  opened  with  violence,  terrorism  and  a  campaign  of  assassination  directed  in  the 
main  by  conservative  caudillos  against  the  Liberals,  against  which  the  junta  and  the  army,  with 
their  conservative  affiliations,  were  unwilling  to  act.  Cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp. 
34~35>  95-97,  153-  Violence  continued  throughout  the  summer  (ibid.,  pp.  506-7),  and  only 
abated  in  November  (ibid.,  p  617). 

5  Ibid.,  p.  267.  6  Ibid.,  p.  681.  7  Cf.  above,  p.  299. 

8  Batista’s  strength,  in  the  words  of  a  North  American  commentator,  ‘lay  largely  in  his 
ability  to  obtain  arms  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  defend  his  island  against  Russia  , 
Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  2.  For  British  shipments,  which  raised  a  storm  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  December,  cf.  ibid.  pp.  669-70.  The  United  States  government  suspended 
deliveries  to  Batista  in  mid-March  ‘pending  investigation  to  confirm  that  they  were  being 
used  only  for  hemisphere  defence’ ;  but  they  still  continued  to  seize  shipments  to  the  insurgents 
(ibid.,  p.  146). 

9  Cf.  World  Today,  vol.  xiv  (1958),  p.  163.  For  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy  cf.  Hispanic 
American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  669. 
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But  Cuba,  where  the  sugar  crop  bolstered  up  by  United  States  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs  tempered  the  economic  storm,  was  in  many  respects 
exceptional  among  the  Latin  American  countries;  and  elsewhere  the 
characteristic  feature  was  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  constitutional 
and  democratic  governments  in  making  headway.  Peru,  hit  by  the 
imposition  of  United  States  lead  and  zinc  quotas,  was  reported  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  be  drifting  back  to  military  dictatorship.1  In  Venezuela,  following 
the  overthrow  of  Perez  Jimenez  on  23  January,2  power  was  assumed  by 
a  junta  headed  by  Admiral  Larrazabal,  and  throughout  the  year  it  re¬ 
mained  doubtful  whether  the  armed  forces  would  make  way  for  an 
elective  government.  Military  coups  were  attempted  in  July,  August  and 
September,  and  the  belief  was  widespread  that  the  military  would  seize 
power  after  the  elections  on  7  December,  before  the  constitutionally 
elected  government  could  take  office.3  A  similar  tense  and  unsettled 
atmosphere  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  Argentina,  where 
elections  were  due  to  take  place  on  23  February.  Here  also  there  was 
evidence  that  the  military  junta  led  by  General  Aramburu  was  playing 
with  the  idea  of  continuismo,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  have  recourse  to 
force  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  left-wing  candidate,  Arturo  Frondizi.4 
When,  however,  Frondizi  was  elected  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
including  the  bulk  of  the  votes  of  the  former  Peronista  following,5  contrary 
to  expectation — and  to  the  lasting  credit  of  General  Aramburu — the  army 
acquiesced  in  the  restoration  of  civilian  government.  Nevertheless  the 
situation  remained  tense.  The  army  accused  the  new  president,  who  had 
immediately  decreed  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  of  pampering  the 
descamisados  and  of  favouring  Peronistas  and  ex-Peronistas;6  in  July, 
August  and  September  there  were  rumours  and  reports  of  military  revolt;7 
and  Frondizi,  beset  by  growing  economic  problems,8  seems  to  have 
realized  that  he  could  only  survive  by  shifting  his  ground,  co-operating 
with  the  army,  and  standing  out  against  the  clamorous  left-wing  elements 
on  whose  support  he  had  hitherto  mainly  relied.9  As  the  year  drew  to 

1  Hispanic  American  Report ,  vol.  xi,  p.  621. 

2  For  a  brief  account  of  the  factors  and  events  leading  to  P6rez  Jimenez’s  fall,  after  the  plebiscite 
in  his  favour  on  15  December  1957,  cf-  World  Today,  vol.  xiv  (1958),  pp.  47-49. 

3  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  384-5,  444,  503-4,  615. 

4  Cf.  above,  p.  301!  n.  6,  and  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  43. 

5  Of  nearly  9  million  votes  cast  Frondizi  gained  4-2  million,  Ricardo  Balbin  (the  right-wing 
radical  who  had  the  support  of  the  outgoing  provisional  president)  2-5  million,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  were  split  among  1 1  minor  parties.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Frondizi  received  the  bulk  of 
Peronista  votes  (about  15  million  according  to  most  estimates),  but  he  also  secured  Catholic, 
nationalist  and  communist  backing,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  party  (the  ‘intransigent’  radicals), 
and  thus  was  able  to  claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  nation.  The  election  was  held  in  conditions 
of  complete  freedom.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  104-5. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  336,  456.  7  Ibid.,  pp.  398-9,  457,  515. 

8  Cf.  the  review  of  the  situation  in  The  Times,  12  September  1958. 

9  An  early  indication  of  the  change  was  Frondizi’s  breach  with  the  majority  of  his  own  party, 
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a  close  the  government,  with  the  backing  of  the  military,  took  an  in¬ 
creasingly  firm  line  with  strikers.1  At  the  same  time  it  introduced  a  new 
austerity  programme2  and,  despite  vehement  nationalist  resistance,  pressed 
on  with  its  plans,  announced  in  July,  for  granting  contracts  of  limited 
duration  to  foreign  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Argentinian  oil¬ 
fields,  two  of  which  were  concluded  with  Esso  and  Royal  Dutch-Shell  in 
December.3  These  measures  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  vice-president, 
Alejandro  Gomez,  and  of  Rogelio  Frigerio,  the  secretary  for  economic  and 
social  affairs,  thus  revealing  the  widening  cleft  between  Frondizi  and  his 
left-wing  supporters ;  but  the  change  of  front  enabled  him  to  put  forward 
a  far-reaching  programme  of  financial  reform  on  the  basis  of  which,  at 
the  end  of  December,  he  secured  from  the  United  States  stabilization 
loans  amounting  in  total  to  no  less  than  $329  million.4 

The  evidence  of  a  return,  under  the  stress  of  depression,  to  orthodox 
financial  policies  was  particularly  clear  in  Argentina,  where  Frondizi’s 
Foreign  Capital  bill  marked  the  end  of  the  ‘go  it  alone’  policy  that  had 
been  followed  with  little  variation  since  the  Peron  regime.5  But  the  return 
to  orthodox  finance  was  more  than  a  local  phenomenon.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  occurred  also  in  Chile  under  the  Alessandri  government,6  and 
more  surprisingly  the  same  trend  was  visible  in  Venezuela  under  Betan¬ 
court,  who,  though  previously  known  as  left-wing  and  nationalist  in  out¬ 
look,  followed  a  deliberately  moderate  line  from  the  very  moment  of  his 
election.  Following  the  lead  of  the  provisional  government,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  which  had  been  to  adjust  taxation  so  as  to  secure  60  per  cent 
of  oil  profits,  instead  of  50  per  cent  as  hitherto,  Betancourt  immediately 
made  it  known  that  he  would  stand  out  for  a  larger  share  in  oil  revenues, 

the  Intransigent  Radicals,  on  the  question  of  authorizing  Catholic  universities ;  this  was  seen  as 
a  bid  for  church  support  against  the  left.  At  the  same  time,  after  a  conflict  with  the  Air  Force, 
Frondizi  took  advice  from  the  former  provisional  president,  Aramburu,  and  appointed  new 
ministers  of  defence  and  of  air — thus  securing  the  backing  of  the  moderate  elements  in  the  armed 
forces.  Cf.  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  516,  573. 

1  Martial  law  was  declared  on  1 1  November,  in  reply  to  an  oil-workers’  strike,  and  the  strikers 
were  called  up;  similar  methods  were  used  to  break  the  railway  strike  which  began  on  28  Novem¬ 
ber  (ibid.,  pp.  628,  630,  691).  2  Ibid.,  p.  692. 

3  For  the  new  oil  policy,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  401.  The  oil  was  still  the  ‘inalienable  property’  of  the 
state  and  under  control  of  Yacimientos  Petroliferos  Fiscales,  the  government  oil  monopoly,  for 
which  the  foreign  companies  were  to  act  as  agents  (ibid.,  pp.  459;  5 1 7)  >  when  the  operation  was 
complete  it  was  expected  to  save  Argentina  more  than  $300  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 
Nevertheless  nationalists,  led  by  the  right-wing  radicals,  denounced  it  as  a  ‘sell  out’  which  would 
make  Argentina  a  pawn  of  United  States’  capitalists.  Frondizi  replied  that  such  fears  were  ground¬ 
less,  since  contracts  were  being  negotiated  with  European  (including  Russian)  as  well  as  United 
States’  interests  and  no  single  group  would  be  in  control.  But  the  fact  remained  that  the  lion’s  share 
seemed  to  be  going  to  North  American  concerns:  prior  to  the  agreements  with  Esso  and  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  (p.  693),  three  other  contracts  had  been  signed  with  United  States  companies  (pp.  459, 
517).  4  Cf.  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  529-31.  5  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  574. 

6  Above  p.  459.  Alessandri,  it  had  been  disclosed,  was  ‘board  chairman  or  a  main  stock¬ 
holder’  in  126  corporations  which  controlled  approximately  200,000  million  pesos  of  capital 
{Hisp.  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  275). 
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would  grant  further  oil  concessions  to  foreign  firms,  and  would  re¬ 
organize  the  industry  on  lines  similar  to  those  recently  introduced  by 
Frondizi  in  Argentina;1  but  he  also  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
nationalization,  which  he  described  as  an  ‘irresponsible  adventure’,  and 
that  his  policy  would  be  based  on  friendship  with  the  United  States.  As 
for  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  relations  with  them  would  be  decided  on 
the  basis  of  ‘cold,  factual  and  objective  analysis’.2 

These  trends  in  economic  and  financial  policy  made  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  carry  through  a  reappraisal  of  its  attitudes  towards  the 
Latin  American  countries.  But  the  operative  causes  of  this  reappraisal 
were  both  simpler  and  more  impelling.  The  one  was  the  hostile  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  vice-president  Nixon  when  he  visited  the  South  American 
republics  in  May — a  reception  which  once  and  for  all  dispelled  the  com¬ 
placency  about  Latin  American  affairs  prevalent  in  Washington  and 
reinforced  the  new  mood  of  self-criticism  which  the  Russian  sputnik 
had  inaugurated — and  the  other  was  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
growing  foothold  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  communist  associates 
were  gaining  in  the  southern  half  of  the  American  continent.  Two  specific 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  administration,  it  would  appear, 
fired  off  the  anti-Nixon  demonstrations,  or  at  least  accounted  for  their 
totally  unexpected  intensity:  the  one  was  the  singularly  ill-timed  publica¬ 
tion — on  24  April,  exactly  three  days  before  Nixon’s  departure — of  the 
Tariff  Commission  report,  recommending  increased  duties  and  fore¬ 
shadowing  quota  restrictions  on  zinc  and  lead;3  the  other  was  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  asylum  in  the  United  States  to  the  Venezuelan  ex-dictator, 
Perez  Jimenez,  and  his  henchman,  Pedro  Estrada.4  Both  actions  inflamed 
already  existing  suspicions  in  Latin  America,  and  were  a  sufficient  proof 
in  Latin  American  eyes  of  Washington’s  insensitivity  to  conditions  and 
opinion  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Restrictions  on  zinc  and  lead  ex¬ 
ports  were  a  blow  in  particular  to  Peru  but  similar  restrictions  on  oil 
provoked  indignation  in  Venezuela;5  they  also  seemed  to  show  that  Dulles’ 
undertakings,  given  only  ten  days  previously,  that  the  United  States 
would  share  the  burden  of  recession  and  ‘consult’  with  producing  countries 
on  means  to  minimize  the  impact  of  fluctuations  in  commodity  prices, 
were  scarcely  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  on.  6  The  United  States’ 

1  Cf.  Times,  12  December  1958.  The  ‘50-50  formula  of  profit-splitting’,  Betancourt  said,  was 
giving  the  companies  a  ‘too  high’  return  of  38  per  cent  a  year  on  their  investments.  For  the  action 
of  the  provisional  government  and  its  background,  cf.  Hisp.  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  445,  616, 
678-9-  2  Ibid.,  pp.  649,  678.  3  Cf.  New  York  Times,  25  April  1958. 

4  They  had  originally  taken  shelter  under  Trujillo’s  wing,  and  later  secured  United  States 
visas;  Hisp.  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  31.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  216,  264. 

6  These  undertakings,  which  Dulles  himself  described  as  ‘a  considerable  advance  over  what 
has  been  our  position  in  many  of  these  respects  heretofore’,  were  made  in  a  Pan-American  Day 
speech  on  14  April  and  reiterated  at  a  press  conference  the  following  day;  cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  38, 
pp.  717-18,  722-3. 
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welcome  to  Perez  Jimenez,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  Latin  Americans 
to  be  evidence  of  a  typical  preference  in  Washington  for  dictatorial  over 
democratic  regimes,1  and  was  made  worse  by  Nixon’s  own  adulatory 
remarks  when,  on  4  May,  he  was  received  by  the  Paraguayan  dictator, 
Stroessner.2  By  praising  the  Stroessner  dictatorship  Nixon  alienated 
responsible  elements  throughout  the  Americas,3  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  affronts  which  he  encountered  in  Peru  and  Venezuela.  Denounced 
as  ‘the  most  insolent  representative  of  monopolistic  trusts’,  forced  to  cancel 
his  engagements  and  withdraw  under  heavy  guard  to  the  security  of 
United  States  embassies,  the  American  vice-president  unceremoniously 
departed  for  an  unscheduled  but  at  any  rate  undisturbed  visit  to  Puerto 
Rico,  leaving  behind  him  an  animosity  against  ‘Yanqui  imperialism’  more 
intense  than  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years.4  Nor  were  the  immediate 
reactions  in  the  United  States  calculated  to  improve  matters:  attempts  to 
write  off  the  demonstrations  as  ‘just  a  communist  show’  were  palpably 
untrue,  as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  was  not  slow  to  point  out,  while  the  decision 
to  fly  American  troops  to  bases  in  the  Caribbean  was  like  heaping  coals 
on  an  already  blazing  fire.5 

What  made  the  Nixon  episode  so  ominous,  in  the  eyes  of  Washington, 
was  that  it  coincided  with  renewed  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  ‘open 
a  breach’  in  what  Mr.  Dulles  optimistically  described6  as  the  ‘bastion’  of 
‘inter- American  solidarity’.  Not  unnaturally  the  onset  of  severe  depression 
and  the  sharp  decline  in  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  lent 
new  interest  and  enhanced  importance  to  the  Soviet  overtures  for  trading 
agreements,  which  had  begun  in  the  previous  year;7  indeed,  communist 
successes  were  such  that  Mr.  Dulles,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
dismissed  Soviet  penetration  of  Latin  American  markets  as  unimportant, 
abruptly  reversed  his  attitude  and  declared,  as  early  as  February,  that  the 
Kremlin’s  aid-and-trade  drive  was  a  greater  danger  to  the  Americas  than 
armed  attack.8  The  explanation  lay  in  the  cumulatively  significant,  if 
individually  unspectacular,  trading  agreements  registered  during  January 
1958.  It  is  true  that  the  Brazilian  government  deferred  its  decision  on  the 
major  Soviet  offer  of  the  previous  December,9  which  envisaged  a  two-way 
trade  during  1958  amounting  to  some  $840  million;  but  pressure  on 

1  ‘Unless’  (in  the  words  of  the  Observer,  18  May  1958),  ‘like  that  of  ex-president  Peron,  they 
refuse  to  play  ball  with  Tio  Sam.’ 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  281.  Similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  publication 
of  a  letter  sent  on  10  January  by  the  former  United  States  ambassador  to  Venezuela  to  Pedro 
Estrada,  congratulating  him  on  putting  down  the  first  revolt  against  Pcffez  Jimenez  (ibid.,  p.  264). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  239. 

4  For  the  incidents  of  the  Nixon  trip,  cf.  the  reports  collected  in  Hispanic  American  Report, 
vol.  xi,  pp.  238-9,  263-5,  269,  270-1,  273,  281-2. 

5  Cf.  Times,  12  and  14  May  1958;  Manchester  Guardian,  15  May  1958 ;  New  York  Times,  22  May 

1958.  6  D.S.B.,  vol.  38,  p.  716.  7  Cf.  above,  p.  310. 

8  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  112.  g  Cf.  above,  p.  304. 
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Kubitschek  to  conclude  the  deal  was  intense,  and  trade  missions  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Rumania  were  also  active  in  Brazil.1  On  the 
other  hand,  Colombia,  which  had  suspended  relations  with  Russia  in 
1948,  decided  in  January  to  reopen  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union;2  in  Chile 
negotiations,  still  inconclusive,  for  disposing  copper  goods  to  Russia  were 
continuing;3  Uruguay  signed  an  agreement  with  Rumania  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  meat  and  hides  in  return  for  petroleum  products;4  while  in  the 
Argentine  a  cabinet  crisis  and  the  resignation  of  the  foreign  minister  failed 
to  prevent  the  despatch  of  an  economic  mission  to  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  coal,  steel,  tinplate,  chemicals, 
electronic  supplies,  and  petroleum  equipment.5  These  developments 
made  so  great  an  impact  in  the  United  States  that  when,  in  May,  Chile 
legalized  the  communist  party  and  the  popular  front  came  out  for  un¬ 
restricted  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  Washington — anxious  to  offset  the 
ill-effects  of  the  Nixon  mission — precipitately  announced  a  $25  million 
loan,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  formalities.6  Meanwhile 
Russia  was  digging  itself  in  as  Uruguay’s  ‘number  one  market’  for  wool, 
and  there  were  also  moves  for  trade  with  China.7 

It  was,  however,  in  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  in  the 
Argentine  at  its  close  that  the  economic  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  most  dramatic.  With  Brazil  hovering,  already 
in  February,  ‘on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy’,  Russian  overtures  won  a  widen¬ 
ing  audience.8  Nevertheless,  although  agreements  with  China  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  concluded  in  May,  negotiations  with  Moscow  still 
hung  fire,  and  in  August,  after  a  visit  from  Mr.  Dulles,  Brazil  was  rewarded 
for  its  abstinence  with  an  American  credit  of  $158  million,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  suspension  of  payments  on  the  Brazilian  foreign  debt.9  A 
further  deterioration  in  the  Brazilian  economy,  however,  forced  the  issue 
and  in  October  it  was  reported  that  Petrobras  had  accepted  a  Soviet  offer, 

1  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  x,  pp.  690-1 ;  ibid.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  49,  52.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  was  prepared  to  take  5  million  of  the  surplus  1  o  million  bags  of  coffee  likely  to  have 
accumulated  by  30  June  (ibid.,  p.  1 12). 

2  It  was  planned  to  exchange  coffee  for  wheat  at  a  rate  of  some  $30  million  per  annum;  the 
Russians  also  suggested  dealing  in  pesos  to  create  a  favourable  balance  for  Colombia,  and  to  make 
a  loan  at  the  low  rate  of  2-2J  per  cent  per  annum  with  long-term  repayments  (ibid.,  p.  36). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  41.  4  Ibid.,  p.  47.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  239,  274-6.  Chile  had  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  countries  Nixon  was  to  visit, 
because  it  was  known  that  pro-Russian  and  anti-American  feeling  there  was  so  strong  that,  if  he 
had  gone  there,  ‘he  would  probably  have  received  the  most  vicious  welcome  of  his  trip’  (ibid., 
P-  239); 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  634,  695,  701.  It  was  a  paradox  of  the  Uruguayan  situation  that  the  Blancos, 
although  predominantly  agrarian  and  conservative,  turned  out  against  expectation  to  be  pro- 
Russian,  because  the  overriding  interest  of  the  sheep-farmers  was  to  find  outlets  for  their  wool. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  1 1 1-12. 

9  Ibid.,  pp.  288,  464-5.  Brazil  was  to  deliver  $6-8  million  of  sugar  to  China  for  sterling  credits 
and  180,000  bags  of  coffee  to  Czechoslovakia  for  tractors  and  machinery.  There  was  also  a 
$24  million  ‘coffee-for-ships’  deal  with  Poland. 
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made  in  May,  to  exchange  crude  oil  for  cocoa,  while  a  senior  official  of 
the  Economic  Development  Board  was  despatched  to  Warsaw  for  trade 
talks.1  The  high  point  was  reached,  however,  in  November  when  at  the 
Washington  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  economic  situation  in  Latin 
America2  the  Brazilian  delegate,  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt,  stated  that, 
even  if  a  regional  credit  institution  were  set  up,  Brazil  would  have  to 
increase  trade  with  both  Russia  and  China.3  Subsequently  Schmidt  was 
disavowed  by  Kubitschek,4  but  meanwhile  it  was  announced  that,  after 
months  of  indecision,  Brazil  had  reached  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.5 — an  event  which  was  certainly  not  uninfluential  in  bringing 
about  Washington’s  decision,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  extend  credits  to  a 
record  figure  of  $329  million  to  Argentina.6  Here,  by  contrast  with  the 
vacillations  of  Brazilian  policy,  commercial  ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc  had 
extended  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  mission  despatched 
to  eastern  Europe  in  January  resulted  in  a  preliminary  agreement  for  the 
delivery  of  industrial  equipment  to  the  value  of  some  $20  million.7  In 
June  there  followed  an  agreement  for  the  supply  of  one  million  metric 
tons  of  Soviet  and  Rumanian  oil  during  the  year  beginning  on  1  July, 
and  this  was  stepped  up  by  approximately  one-third  in  the  following 
month.8  Even  more  impressive  was  the  agreement  in  November,  by  which 
Russia  offered  a  loan  of  $100  million  to  develop  the  Argentinian  oilfields, 
and  it  was  when  further  tempting  offers  were  made  in  December  that 
the  United  States  came  forward  with  its  $329  million  loan.9  Now  that 
Russia  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  Argentine  economy,  Washington — as 
one  commentator  remarked10 — ‘was  determined  to  buy  President  Arturo 
Frondizi’s  support  at  almost  any  price’. 

Russian  successes  and  the  humiliations  of  the  Nixon  mission  also  con¬ 
vinced  Washington  that  United  States  policy  in  Latin  America,  both 
political  and  economic,  was  in  need  of  more  general  revision.  If  press 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  580,  582,  637.  2  For  which  cf.  below,  p.  470. 

3  In  view  of  Brazil’s  increasing  population,  Schmidt  argued,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  its 
gross  national  product  from  $  16  billion  to  $44  billion.  This  would  require  inter  alia  an  increase  in 
exports  from  $1,400  million  to  $4,000  million  a  year.  However,  since  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  western  Europe  were  ‘gradually  closing  the  door  to  our  production’,  and  the  U.S.A.  could 
not  be  expected  to  absorb  increases  of  the  size  necessary,  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  up 
exports  unless  Brazil  (and  the  other  Latin  American  countries)  traded  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
China  (ibid.,  p.  637).  4  Ibid.,  p.  697. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  638.  The  agreement  was  for  the  bartering  of  coffee  and  petroleum.  Similar  deals 
with  China  and  Czechoslovakia  were  under  consideration.  The  Soviet  government  hoped  to 
follow  with  further  agreements  involving  machinery  and  technical  assistance. 

6  Cf.  above,  p.  463. 

7  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  106.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  339,  401. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  693.  The  Russian  offer  was  transmitted  to  the  Argentinian  government  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  Frondizi  immediately  sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
ratification  of  a  $  100  million  contract.  The  under-secretary  for  commerce  pointed  out  that  it  was 
beneficial  for  Argentina  to  deal  with  Russia,  as  Soviet  export  prices  were  below  those  of  the  world 
market.  10  Ibid.,  p.  701. 
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reports  are  to  be  believed,  it  was  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  who  opened  vice-president  Nixon’s  eyes  to  the  real  lessons 
of  his  Latin  American  experiences.1  In  any  case  there  is  evidence  that  he 
took  them  to  heart  and  made  it  his  business  to  see  that  they  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  Washington.  Many  people  in  Latin  America,  he  said,  believed 
that  United  States  policies  were  designed  to  protect  the  ‘governing  elites’ 
and  that  United  States  government  loans  and  private  investments  were 
helping  ‘to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer’.2  It  was  essential  to 
give  practical  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  importance  of  the 
Nixon  mission  was  that  it  provided  the  impetus,  hitherto  lacking,  for 
a  revision  of  United  States  policy,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its  economic 
connotations.  On  the  political  plane  a  further  incentive  was  provided  by 
the  manifest  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  popular,  democratic  forces  in 
Latin  America,3  and  the  evidence  that  dictatorship  was,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  on  the  decline.  Although,  even  after  the  Nixon  episode,  Mr.  Dulles 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  non-intervention — saying  that  ‘if  we  tried  to 
deal  with  these  governments  on  the  basis  of  our  appraisal  whether  they 
were  ...  a  dictatorial  or  not  dictatorial  government,  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  .  .  .  deeply  enmeshed  in  their  internal  affairs’4 — a  change  quickly 
followed,  and  after  visits  to  Latin  America  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  a 
new  doctrine  was  propounded  to  meet  Latin  American  misgivings,  under 
which,  ‘regardless  of  the  temporary  advantage  that  might  seem  to  be 
promised  by  such  an  act’,  the  United  States  would  ‘refrain  from  granting 
special  recognition  to  a  Latin  American  dictator’.5 

The  crux  of  the  question,  however,  for  most  Latin  Americans  was 
economic  rather  than  political,  and  the  test  of  United  States  intentions,  in 
Latin  American  eyes,  was  how  far  it  was  prepared  to  modify  its  previous 
economic  policies.  In  this  respect  there  were  signs,  as  the  year  advanced, 
that  the  United  States,  if  not  yet  ready  for  a  radical  reappraisal,  was  at 
any  rate  becoming  more  flexible.  A  first  indication  was  its  decision  to 

1  Cf.  The  Times  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Review,  27  October  1958,  p.  xxxii. 

2  JV.  T.  Times,  22  May  1958.  The  Diario  de  Noticias  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  just  accused  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Wall  Street  of  backing  ‘Batista’s  bloody  and  corrupt  tyranny  from  fear  of  Fidel  Castro’s 
democratic  economic  aims’  ( Hisp .  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  287). 

3  The  strength  of  the  popular  forces  was  demonstrated  particularly  by  the  role  of  the  ‘Patriotic 

Junta’  in  Venezuela.  This  organisation,  which  comprised  all  parties  from  the  clericals  on  the 
right  to  the  communists  on  the  left,  launched  the  successful  revolt  on  21  January  after  two  military 
plots  to  oust  Pdrez  Jimenez  had  failed,  and  thereafter  frustrated  all  attempts  to  return  to  military 
rule,  thus  making  possible  the  overwhelming  victory  of  Romulo  Betancourt.  Cf.  Hisp.  American 
Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  32,  385,  503-4,  615.  In  Colombia  also,  it  was  the  steadfastness  of  the  populace 
that  enabled  President  Lleras  to  weather  the  storms  (ibid.,  pp.  124,  562,  681).  No  less  impressive, 
however,  was  the  solidarity  between  the  popular  forces  in  the  different  countries.  The  victory  of 
Betancourt  in  Venezuela,  for  example,  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  in  Colombia,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  offer  to  resume  economic  and  military  co-operation  (ibid.,  pp.  649, 
682),  and  the  Patriotic  Junta  in  Venezuela  declared  its  support  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  (ibid., 
P-  210).  4  D.S.B.,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  944  (news  conference  of  20  May  1958). 

5  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  509-11. 
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participate  in  the  twenty-three  nation  international  coffee  study  group 
which,  in  furtherance  of  more  limited  moves  in  the  previous  year,1  met 
in  Washington  on  23  June — an  action  which  marked  the  discarding  by 
the  United  States  of  its  ‘long-standing  opposition  to  international  com¬ 
modity  negotiations’.2  But  the  United  States,  conscious  of  its  interests  as 
‘a  free  world  financier’,  was  still  unwilling  to  support  the  establishment  of 
import  quotas,  and  when  an  agreement  was  concluded  on  27  September, 
the  United  States  did  not  participate.3  Meanwhile,  however,  under 
pressure  from  Brazil  which,  on  9  August,  had  circulated  a  comprehensive 
memorandum  on  Latin  American  requirements  entitled  ‘Operacfon 
Panamericana’,4  Washington  as  represented  by  under-secretary  Dillon 
had  shifted  its  ground  on  what  many  Latin  Americans  regarded  as  the 
most  fundamental  question  of  all — namely,  the  creation  of  an  inter- Ameri¬ 
can  development  bank — about  which  hitherto  its  opposition  had  been 
adamant.5  ‘The  United  States  government’,  Mr.  Dillon  announced,6 
was  now  ‘prepared  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  inter-American 
regional  development  institution’  supported  by  ‘all  its  member  countries’. 
This  statement,  which  (without  any  visible  foundation  of  fact)  was  soon 
interpreted  as  implying  a  United  States’  investment  in  the  region  of 
$100  million  a  year,  seemed  to  mark  a  definite  change  in  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  created  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  the 
meeting  of  American  foreign  ministers  which  was  due  to  take  place  in 
Washington  on  27  September. 

The  Washington  meeting  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  Dulles 
and  Kubitschek  in  August,  and  its  primary  object,  according  to  Brazilian 
sources,  was  to  set  up  a  ‘Committee  of  Twenty- One’  to  study  Kubitschek’s 
programme  and  to  define  its  terms  of  reference.7  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  meeting  was  a  success — ‘perhaps  the  most  successful  inter- 
American  meeting  in  a  decade’8 — in  so  far  as  all  participants,  including  the 
United  States,  were  agreed  on  the  three  main  objectives:  (i)  intensification 
of  economic  co-operation,  (ii)  the  establishment  of  an  inter-American 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  309.  2  New  York  Times,  24  June  1958. 

3  Ibid.,  12  June  and  27  September  1958.  Dulles  told  Kubitschek  that  the  U.S.  government 
did  not  have  authority  to  establish  import  quotas  for  coffee — lead  and  zinc  apparently  fell  into  a 

different  category — and  that  it  could  only  collaborate  if  there  were  an  international  agreement 
with  the  participation  of  African  producers  (Hisp.  Am.  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  464).  The  African 
producing  countries  had  participated  in  the  study  group  in  June,  but  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  between  them  and  the  Latin  Americans  failed,  and  the  agreement  for  the  limitation 
of  coffee  exports  concluded  on  27  September  was  signed  only  by  the  fifteen  Latin  American 
producing  countries.  It  superseded  the  seven-country  pact  of  21  October  1957. 

4  There  is  an  English  summary  of  the  plan  (originally  published  in  Spanish  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

in  1958)  in  the  Report  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  of  the  meeting 
of  its  Special  Committee  to  Study  the  Formulation  of  New  Measures  for  Economic  Co-operation,  vol.  i 
(Washington  1959),  pp-  28-41.  5  Cf.  above,  p.  308. 

6  On  12  August  1958;  cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  347. 

7  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  464.  8  Ibid.,  p.  524. 
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economic  development  institution,  and  (iii)  the  creation  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  regional  markets.1  It  was  also  noteworthy  that  the  United  States, 
traditionally  suspicious  of  overall  planning,  assented  to  the  need  for  ‘a 
harmonious  and  carefully  planned  joint  effort’.2  But  the  foreign  ministers’ 
gathering  was  essentially  a  preliminary  meeting  to  formulate  plans,  and 
it  was  when  the  proposed  Committee  of  Twenty-One  met  on  17  November 
that  the  real  test  came.  Unfortunately  the  concrete  results  of  its  meetings, 
from  17  November  to  12  December,  fell  short  of  expectations.  Whatever 
the  degree  of  agreement  on  matters  of  principle,  it  was  not  long  before 
it  became  clear  that  there  was  considerable  divergence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  American  republics  on  their  application  in 
practice.  Differences  affected  the  two  main  points — namely  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  practicability  of  long-range  planning,  such  as  the  Brazilian 
programme  envisaged,  and  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  proposed  ‘lending 
institution’  for  promoting  Latin  American  economic  development.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Dillon  in  his  speech  of  18  November  seemed  to 
most  delegates  to  be  soft-pedalling.  ‘Private  initiative  and  private  capital’, 
he  emphasized,  must  in  the  United  States  view  still  play  the  major  role; 
furthermore  he  gave  a  broad  hint  that  Washington  believed  that  the 
ground  was  adequately  covered  by  existing  agencies — the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development — and  that  the  only  role  the  United 
States  envisaged  for  the  ‘new  institution’  was  to  ‘make  it  possible’  for 
‘existing  institutions  to  increase  their  participation  in  development’.3  As 
to  long-range  planning,  Mr.  Dulles  had  already  cast  cold  water  on  the 
concept  of  a  comprehensive  Pan-American  ‘operation’,  when  in  a  press 
conference  on  26  November  he  doubted  whether  anything  could  be 
achieved  of  ‘the  magnitude  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  Brazilian 
representative’,4  and  a  few  days  later  the  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
Thomas  G.  Mann,  crossed  the  t’s  and  dotted  the  i’s.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  had  never  favoured  five-year  plans  or  ten-year  plans ;  it  doubted 
whether  an  international  economic  development  plan  was  ‘practicable’, 
and  it  therefore  advocated  a  short-term  approach— ‘the  next  four  or  five 
months’ — country  by  country  ‘through  a  national  rather  than  an  inter¬ 
national’ — or  ‘multilateral’ — ‘approach’.5  Whether  Mr.  Mann  realized 
it  or  not,  this  read  like  a  negation  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  meeting, 
and  his  statement,  like  that  of  Mr.  Dillon,  produced  some  sharp  rejoinders.6 

1  Cf.  the  communique  of  24  September,  in  the  Report  referred  to  above  (p.  469,  n.  4) ,  pp.  42-44, 
and  in  D.S.B.,  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  575-6;  reprinted  in  U.S.  Documents  1958,  pp.  511-14. 

2  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  512. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  517-19;  also  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One,  pp.  88  sqq. 

4  N.T.  Times,  27  November  1958. 

5  Special  Committee  to  study  the  Formulation  of  New  Measures,  Report,  vol.  i,  pp.  185-6. 

6  Cf.  for  example,  the  Paraguayan  reply  to  Mr.  Mann;  ibid.,  p.  1 9 1 . 
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It  seemed,  said  the  representative  of  Ecuador,  that  ‘what  is  called  Opera¬ 
tion  Pan  America’  was  being  turned  into  ‘nothing  but  a  collection  of 
temporary  measures’ ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Bolivian  representative,  that 
the  conference,  under  United  States’  pressure,  was  limiting  itself  ‘to  con¬ 
sidering  the  minimum  field  of  application’.  And  he  went  on  to  argue, 
with  the  approval  of  most  of  the  other  Latin  American  delegations,  that 
‘the  classic  and  merely  businesslike  solutions  are  not  sufficient  for  solving 
problems  of  the  kind  that  confront’  the  countries  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere.1  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  preponderant  position  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  other  countries  to  take 
decisive  action  until  Washington  had  stated  its  position.2  The  United 
States,  however,  carefully  avoided  any  clear  statement  of  its  position,  and 
on  8  December  Mr.  Mann  announced  that  his  government  would  defer 
its  decision  until  January  1959,  when  a  special  meeting  had  been  called 
to  draw  up  a  charter  for  the  proposed  new  ‘institution  for  economic 
development’.3  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  announcement  caused  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  not  only  fell  far  short  of  the  vision  of  ‘a  sort  of  new 
Marshall  Plan’  which  some  at  least  of  the  Latin  American  countries  had 
hoped  to  realize;4  it  also  fell  short  of  President  Eisenhower’s  promise  of 
‘full  co-operation  in  achieving  concrete  results’.5  Alfonso  Lopez,  former 
president  of  Colombia,  expressed  a  common  attitude  when  he  said  that 
he  had  come  to  the  meeting  with  high  hopes  that  it  would  be  able  to  find 
solutions  for  Latin  America’s  chronic  economic  ills,  but  was  going  away 
with  a  feeling  of  frustration  because  the  United  States  had  failed  to 
announce  a  broad  programme  of  economic  assistance.6 

In  spite  of  their  economic  dependence  on  the  United  States,  there  were, 
however,  a  number  of  steps  which  the  Latin  American  countries  could 
take  on  their  own  to  better  their  economic  position.  One  example  was 
the  coffee  agreement  of  27  September7 — significant  because  it  was  ‘the 
first  time  all  the  Latin  coffee-producing  nations  had  joined  in  such 
a  pact’.8  More  widely  important  was  the  establishment  of  regional 
markets.  Latin  America  was  the  only  large  population  group  in  the 
world  which,  in  a  vast  territory  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  was  wasting  the  immense  potential  represented  by  modern 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  124,  125,  133.  The  criticism  was  underlined  by  the  Paraguayan  representative. 
‘The  under-developed  status  of  our  countries’,  he  said  (p.  151),  ‘calls  for  broader  financial  aid 
that  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  a  basic  and  coordinated  programme.  .  .  .  Otherwise  we  shall 
continue  to  be  measured  by  the  same  criterion  that  private  banks  apply  to  their  clients  .  .  . 

2  Cf.  the  observations  of  the  Panamanian  delegate,  Dr.  Julio  Heurtematte,  ibid.,  p.  146. 

3  N.Y.  Times,  9  December  1958.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Mr.  Mann’s  statement  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  official  record  of  the  conference. 

4  Special  Committee,  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  155.  5  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  512. 

6  N.Y.  Times,  9  December  1958;  cf.  Special  Committee,  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  214. 

7  Cf.  above,  p.  469. 

8  N.Y.  Times,  28  September  1958;  cf.  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  30  September  1958. 
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technology  because  the  group  was  broken  up  into  twenty  water-tight 
compartments;  and  it  was  natural — in  view,  particularly,  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  European  common  market — that  the  question  of  integration 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One.  In  fact,  after  the 
representatives  of  Uruguay  and  Ecuador  had  pointed  out  how  low  the 
level  of  trade  was  between  the  Latin  American  republics,  a  series  of 
recommendations  was  put  forward  for  greater  economic  co-operation.1 
Meanwhile,  however,  practical  steps  had  been  taken  by  three  different 
groups  of  countries  for  the  formation  of  regional  markets.  The  first 
occurred  in  June  when  representatives  of  the  five  central  American 
republics — Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica — meeting  in  Tegucigalpa  signed  a  treaty  for  free  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  integration,  thus  securing  as  a  group  ‘a  commercial  status  in  the 
world  that  none  of  its  members  could  hope  to  enjoy  singly’.2  A  second 
stage  occurred  in  October,  when  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay 
drew  up  a  plan  for  easing  tariff  regulations,  while  in  November  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Gran  Colombia  group — Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela 
- — met  in  Bogata  to  plan  the  formation  of  a  regional  market.3  These 
schemes  of  economic  co-operation  could  not,  in  view  of  the  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  prevailing  conditions,  be  compared  directly  with  the  European 
common  market;  but  observers  everywhere  agreed  in  emphasizing  their 
significance  as  marking  a  new  stage  in  Latin  American  economic  history.4 
Though  Latin  America  could  not  seriously  hope  to  achieve  commercial 
and  financial  independence  for  many  years  to  come,  the  formation  of 
economic  groups  or  unions,  linked  by  regional  markets,  offered  undoubted 
possibilities.  For  the  present,  however,  the  situation  in  Latin  America 
remained  precarious  and  closely  dependent  on  the  attitude  of  the  United 


1  Special  Committee ,  Report,  vol.  i,  pp.  265-7  1  for  the  statements  by  the  representatives  of  Uruguay 
and  Ecuador,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  122,  137.  ‘We  can  ill  afford  to  talk  about  a  continental  market’, 
the  latter  observed,  ‘if  we  Latin  Americans  do  not  promote  reciprocal  trade  among  ourselves. 
Mexico  does  not  buy  from  Ecuador,  it  prefers  to  buy  from  Asia;  Ecuador  buys  wine  in  Italy  and 
not  from  Chile.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  we  must  spark  trade  among  ourselves  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  regional  markets  .  .  .  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  our  countries  is  with  other  Latin 
American  countries.’ 

2  Hispanic  American  Report,  vol.  xi,  pp.  309-10.  On  the  one  hand  the  treaty  exempted  a  long 
list  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  from  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  trade  between 
the  five  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  made  provision  for  the  development  of  regionally 
integrated  industries,  seeking  in  this  way  to  overcome  the  problem  that  no  single  country  in  the 
group  was  large  enough  to  support  the  basic  industries  that  require  size  for  economic  operation. 
Together,  however,  their  populations  totalled  almost  10  millions,  and  the  combined  market  was 
large  enough  to  attract  capital  for  industries  such  as  cement  and  tyres. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  584,  616.  The  former  group  was  particularly  concerned  with  simplification  of 
payments  and  the  unification  of  exchange  policies  as  a  stage  towards  economic  integration;  the 
latter  had  in  mind  the  advantages  accruing,  for  example,  from  the  integration  of  Colombia’s 
advanced  industrial  structure  with  the  prosperous  though  under-developed  economy  of  Venezuela. 

4  Their  significance  was  emphasized  in  an  article  ‘Steps  to  Economic  Union  in  Latin  America’, 
in  The  Times  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Review,  27  October  1958. 
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States.  As  one  Latin  American  statesman  candidly  observed,  ‘until  that 
great  country  clearly  states  what  orientation  its  foreign  economic  policy 
will  take  and  applies  it  or  guarantees  it  for  a  relatively  long  time,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  have  a  firm 
basis  for  determining  the  orientation  of  their  own  economic  policies’.1 
Contrary  to  earlier  indications,  however,  1958  produced  no  resolution  of 
this  problem.  Perhaps  it  was  the  accumulation  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  of  evidence  that  the  recession  was  being  mastered,2  that  reduced  its 
urgency  in  Washington’s  eyes.  In  any  case,  by  the  end  of  1958,  the 
United  States  seemed  less  willing  than  six  months  earlier  to  make  the 
radical  changes  in  policy  which  Latin  Americans  had  come  to  expect. 
‘Operation  Pan  America’,  a  disillusioned  Colombian  statesman  bitterly 
remarked,  seemed  to  have  been  transformed  into  ‘Operation  Deep 
Freeze’.3 


1  Special  Committee,  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  146. 

2  Times  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Review  (27  October  1958),  p.  xxiv. 

3  Special  Committee,  Report,  vol.  i,  p.  212. 
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Among  the  factors  which  dominated  western  preoccupations  at  the  close 
of  1957  four  stand  out:  the  impact  of  the  Russian  sputnik,  the  proposals 
developed  by  the  Polish  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Adam  Rapacki,  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for  disengagement  in  Europe,1 
the  threatened  economic  division  of  western  Europe  consequent  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  Rome  treaties,2  and  the  far-reaching  impression  on 
European  opinion — in  Germany,  for  example,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain — 
made  by  the  widely  publicized  lectures  in  which  Mr.  George  Kennan 
pleaded  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  east-west  relation¬ 
ships,  particularly  in  their  European  context.3  These  factors  introduced  a 
new  ferment  into  western  thinking,  both  on  an  economic  and  on  a  political 
plane,  which  made  itself  particularly  apparent  at  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting 
held  in  Paris  in  December  1957.  It  was  a  ferment  which  worked  on  existing 
discords  and  discontents — in  particular,  the  long-standing  jealousy  in 
France  and  elsewhere  of  the  tacitly  assumed  Anglo-American  leadership 
of  the  western  alliance — and  since  the  different  factors  were  differently 
assessed  in  different  capitals,  the  result  was  not  to  produce  new  and  clear- 
cut  lines  of  thought,  which  might  be  made  the  basis  for  more  incisive 
action,  but  rather  to  cast  new  light  on  the  contradictions  which  ran 
through  western  policy. 

For  American  thinking,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Dulles,  the  effect  of  the 
launching  of  the  Russian  sputnik  was  to  concentrate  all  attention  on 
the  military  and  strategic,  to  the  detriment  of  the  political  aspects  of  the 
alliance,  and  to  redouble  the  earnestness  of  Washington’s  desire,  as  a  first 
immediate  step,  to  secure  bases  for  nuclear  missiles  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent.  In  most  European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking 
was  concentrated  on  the  possibility  of  achieving  some  measure  of  regional 
disengagement,  which  would  at  least  reduce  the  possibility  of  Europe 
becoming  the  main  theatre  and  first  victim  of  nuclear  war;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  German  unhappiness  at  the  prospects  looming  ahead,  if 
American  plans  were  put  into  operation,  that  even  Dr.  Adenauer  expressed 
the  view  that  Bulganin’s  letter  of  11  December  1957  to  the  heads  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  governments  was  worth  further  study,  before  any  irretrievable 

1  The  so-called  ‘Rapacki  plan’  was  not  made  public  until  the  spring  of  1 958 ;  but  the  proposals, 
as  developed  in  his  speech  in  New  York,  were  known  and  discussed  much  earlier.  Gf.  below, 
pp.  504,  563.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  234  sqq. 

3  Delivered  in  the  late  autumn  of  1957,  they  were  published  early  in  1958  under  the  title: 
Russia,  the  Atom,  and  the  West;  cf.  below,  p.  503. 
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steps  were  taken.1  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  at  this 
juncture,  it  was  western  Germany  which  held  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
and  that  the  development  of  events  had  thrust  upon  Dr.  Adenauer  the 
congenial  Bismarckian  role  of  ‘honest  broker’  within  the  western  alliance. 
He  alone  was  able  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  western  Europe,  because  he  alone  fully  shared  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  both.  On  the  one  hand  the  west  German  chancellor  was  the  most 
stalwart  protagonist  of  the  American  alliance,  which,  for  him,  was  quite 
as  much  a  specifically  German  as  a  west  European  interest — and  this  was, 
in  fact,  his  Achilles  heel,  for  it  meant  that,  if  Washington  were  adamant 
in  its  policies,  he  could  not  in  the  long  run  do  other  than  concur.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  idea  of  Europe,  not  as  a 
matter  of  political  expediency,  but  on  a  foundation  of  sincere  and  deeply 
felt  belief.  Hence  he  was  able  to  work  together  at  one  and  the  same  time 
with  Washington  and  Paris,  striving  with  the  latter  to  realize  plans  for 
European  integration,  while  ensuring  on  behalf  of  the  former  that  a  more 
integrated  Europe  would  not — as  some  circles  in  Paris,  resentful  of  a 
real  or  imagined  Anglo-American  tutelage,  certainly  desired2 — become  an 
independent,  or  (still  worse)  an  anti-American,  ‘third  force’.  He  was  also 
able  to  mediate  between  those,  including  important  groups  within  his  own 
country  as  well  as  in  Italy,  who,  whilst  accepting  an  Anglo-American 
directorate  as  an  ineluctable  fact,  were  resentful  of  France’s  claims  to  a 
similar  prerogative,  which,  in  their  view,  would  simply  result  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  direction  a  trois  for  direction  a  deux ,  and  would  underline, 
rather  than  mitigate,  their  own  position  as  junior  non-voting  partners  in 
the  consortium. 3  And  finally  Adenauer,  whose  post-sputnik  view  on  east- 
west  relations  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  Macmillan,4  was  alone 
in  a  position  to  attempt  to  bridge  the  French  and  British  attitudes  towards 
economic  integration;  for  here  again  Bonn,  while  fully  determined  to  press 
ahead  along  the  lines  of  the  Rome  treaties  and  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost 
extent  with  Paris  to  this  end,  was  scarcely  less  aware  of  the  political  dangers 
inherent  in  the  division  of  western  Europe  into  two  economic  blocs.  Hence 
it  was  Adenauer’s  policy,  while  doing  everything  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  French  government,  to  temper  the  isolationist,  or  ‘little  European’, 
spirit  which  was  scarcely  concealed  in  Paris,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
the  door  open  for  Great  Britain.  But  this  policy  was  hampered  by  two 
factors:  first,  British  scepticism,  in  view  of  French  economic  weaknesses, 
whether  the  Common  Market  project  would  actually  come  into  effect  on 
i  January  1959,  as  proposed,  and  secondly,  the  political  and  economic 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  505-  2  Gf-  below’  PP-  5°4,’  508,  520. 

3  This  was  seen  in  Italy’s  satisfaction  at  the  seemingly  increased  role  of  the  military  committee 
of  N.A.T.O.,  composed  of  the  chiefs-of-staffof  all  member  countries,  as  compared  with  the  three- 
power  standing  group;  Times,  20  December  1 957- 

4  For  Macmillan’s  views,  cf.  below,  pp.  505,  548,  550. 
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instability  which  afflicted  the  policy  of  the  Fourth  Republic.  Not  until 
the  advent  of  de  Gaulle  in  the  summer  of  1958  was  this  situation  changed; 
but  the  Gaullist  solution,  while  simplifying  the  situation  on  one  level,  in 
other  respects  added  to  the  international  complications. 

Economic  Questions 

It  was  under  the  impact  of  the  first  Russian  sputnik  that  the  Maudling 
committee  set  out  on  the  delicate  task  of  trying  to  negotiate  a  free  trade 
area  agreement  which  would  embrace  the  European  Economic  Community 
(common  market)  of  the  Six,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remaining 
O.E.E.C.  countries.1  When  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Macmillan 
met  in  Washington  in  October  1957,  the  two  statesmen  stressed  western 
interdependence  and  the  importance  of  a  genuine  partnership.  Yet  France 
— deeply  entangled  in  North  Africa  and  temporarily  without  a  govern¬ 
ment — tended  to  feel  frustrated,  isolated  and  ignored  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  grievances  which  found  dramatic  expression  when,  on 
15  November,  the  French  delegation  walked  out  of  a  N.A.T.O.  parliamen¬ 
tarians’  conference  in  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  to  supply  arms  to  the  government  of  Tunisia.2  On  the 
economic  front,  moreover,  France  was  once  again  in  the  throes  of  an  acute 
crisis.  Under  the  pressure  of  rising  military  expenditure  in  Algeria  and 
rising  civil  demand  at  home,  inflation  persisted  and  the  country’s  foreign 
exchange  reserves  were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  Emergency  assistance 
from  France’s  associates  in  the  western  alliance  was  urgently  required. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  joint  loan  to  a  total  of  $655  million  for  which 
arrangements  were  completed  in  February  1958  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  O.E.E.C.  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Inside  France,  there  was  a  growing  agitation  on  economic  grounds 
against  the  proposed  free  trade  area  arrangements,  notably  by  the  farmers 
and  by  the  Conseil  National  du  Patronat,  a  powerful  employers’  association. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  Maudling  committee’s  work,  on  14  November 
1957,  M.  Maurice  Faure,  as  French  spokesman  of  the  newly  constituted 
Gaillard  government,  proceeded  to  define  French  objections  to  the  free 
trade  area  proposals  and  to  develop  the  French  case  for  a  new  approach. 
For  the  first  time,  the  width  of  the  gulf  to  be  bridged  in  negotiations 
became  public  knowledge.  Mr.  Maudling,  however,  seemed  unperturbed. 
He  stated  that  negotiations  would  be  long  and  complex,  but  that  the 
French  position  was  known  and  respected  and  that  the  Faure  speech  held 
no  surprises.  In  the  ‘battle  of  wits’  that  developed  during  the  following 
twelve  months  the  French  and  British  were  the  chief,  and  no  doubt 
decisive,  protagonists  so  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  became 

1  On  the  O.E.E.C.  resolution  of  17  October  setting  up  the  inter-governmental  committee, 
or  Maudling  committee,  see  above,  p.  237.  2  Cf.  below,  p.  500. 
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increasingly  strained.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not  simply  a  Franco-British 
dispute.  The  negotiations  concerned  complicated  issues,  and  cross¬ 
currents  inevitably  arose  from  the  multiplicity  of  national  and  sectional 
interests,  and  it  may  therefore  be  helpful  to  isolate  the  chief  points  of 
difference  in  outlook  which  in  the  end  proved  insuperable  obstacles. 

As  was  noted  earlier,1  the  Rome  treaty  aimed  at  economic  integration 
as  a  means  of  achieving  political  unity.  The  establishment  of  a  customs 
union — that  is,  a  single  market  with  a  common  external  tariff  and  common 
commercial  policies — was  conceived  as  a  motive  force  that  would  carry 
the  six  countries  forward  towards  the  achievement  of  these  wider  aims. 
The  treaty  provisions — some  of  them  little  more  than  statements  of 
principle — for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  free  mobility  of  labour,  capital 
and  services,  for  the  alignment  of  transport,  social,  economic  and  monetary 
policies,  for  the  regulation  of  competition  and  common  agricultural 
policies,  for  a  European  Investment  Bank  and  a  Social  Fund,  were  seen 
not  only  as  complementary  to  the  creation  of  a  customs  union  but  also  as 
a  means  of  furthering  ultimate  integration.  Furthermore,  the  institutional 
arrangements  of  the  Six  departed  from  the  O.E.E.C.  concept  of  co¬ 
operation  through  a  conference  of  sovereign  states  in  permanent  session, 
and  reflected  instead  a  supra-national  approach :  the  Council  of  Ministers 
would  rely  increasingly  on  a  qualified  majority  vote  and  certain  defined 
powers  were  vested  in  an  executive  that  was  made  ‘completely  indepen¬ 
dent’  ;  the  European  parliament,  composed  of  delegates  from  national 
parliaments,  might  eventually  be  directly  elected  by  universal  suffrage; 
and  a  further  institutional  instrument  was  provided  by  the  Court  of  Justice. 

The  negotiations  for  a  free  trade  area,  on  the  other  hand,  represented 
the  search  for  ways  and  means  of  associating  the  remaining  O.E.E.C. 
countries  with  the  creation  of  a  single  market  by  the  Six,  but  without 
commitment  to  a  common  external  tariff,  or  to  acting  as  one  unit  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  non-participating  countries,  and  without  accepting  the  aim  of 
complete  integration  of  the  national  economies.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  Great  Britain  (and  other  O.E.E.C.  countries)  the  original  free  trade  area 
proposals  offered  a  fair  exchange  of  obligations  and  advantages.  The 
countries  outside  the  common  market  would  share  on  an  equal  tooting 
the  commercial  concessions  the  Six  were  about  to  grant  each  other,  and  in 
return  they  would  open  their  own  markets  to  competition  from  the  Six. 
The  procedure  to  be  followed  and  the  policy  co-ordination  to  be  developed 
could  be  less  comprehensive  than  those  required  by  the  Rome  treaty  but 
would  still  ensure  the  smooth  and  fair  working  of  such  an  exchange  of 
commercial  concessions,  and  this  was  worth  seeking  because  it  would 
reconcile  the  creation  of  the  common  market  with  wider  European  co¬ 
operation  and  would  be  of  general  long-term  benefit. 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  229. 
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The  desirability,  in  principle,  of  a  multilateral  association  between  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the  other  O.E.E.C.  countries  was 
common  ground.  It  was  consistently  emphasized  by  official  critics  of  the 
free  trade  area  proposals,  both  by  spokesmen  of  the  French  government 
and  by  those  expressing  the  common  view  of  the  Six.  The  arguments  used 
by  these  critics — arguments  which  were  used  to  reinforce  each  other — 
were  fundamentally  of  two  kinds:  economic  or  technical,  and  political. 
On  economic  and  technical  grounds  it  was  argued  that  a  quid  pro  quo  based 
solely  on  opening  national  markets  to  each  other  would  not  ensure  the 
benefits  expected  from  a  large  market  nor  a  proper  balance  of  advantages. 
Assurance  of  ‘harmonized’  competitive  conditions  would  also  be  needed 
and  ‘guarantees’  against  undue  economic  stresses  in  individual  countries, 
as  were  provided  in  the  treaty  of  Rome.  French  arguments  on  these  lines 
went  beyond  those  of  other  members  of  the  Six  and  hardly  left  room  for 
compromise.  Even  so,  all  members  of  the  Six  tended  to  regard  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Rome  treaty  for  the  co-ordination  of  economic,  monetary, 
and  commercial  policies  as  necessary  complements  to  the  trade  rules  for 
creating  a  single  market,  quite  apart  from  their  political  attractiveness  as 
factors  furthering  integration.  This  was  so,  it  was  argued,  because  these 
provisions  ensured  ‘the  equilibrium  of  the  external  position  of  member 
states,  by  safeguarding  their  internal  stability’.1  In  a  free  trade  area  with¬ 
out  a  common  external  tariff,  some  critics  believed,  the  dangers  of  potential 
imbalance  were  more  likely  to  be  enhanced  than  to  be  diminished,  and 
they  held  that  the  proposed  provisions  to  meet  them,  often  on  a  pragmatic 
basis,  were  inadequate.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  the  objections  to 
the  concept  of  a  free  trade  area  rested  partly  on  the  argument  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  political  justification  for  the  additional  economic  dis¬ 
locations  anticipated  from  opening  the  community’s  markets  to  free  trade 
area  competitors.  But  the  political  objections  also  rested  on  the  fear  that 
participation  by  the  Six  in  an  agreement  which  was  primarily  commercial 
might  prove  incompatible  with  the  realization  of  their  own  more  ambitious 
political  aspirations. 

The  difficulties  raised  by  the  economic  and  technical  objections  led  to 
some  significant  changes  in  the  British  position ;  but  they  were  soluble  only 
through  bargaining  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.  A  compromise  solution, 
however,  not  only  presupposed  the  desire  of  all  concerned  to  reach  an 
agreement  as  a  matter  of  politics,  but  was  also  liable  to  militate  against  the 
solution  of  the  one  problem  which  lay  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
creators  of  the  common  market  but  which  British  policy  simply  did  not 
recognize — namely  the  problem  of  devising  a  form  of  O.E.E.C. -wide 
co-operation  which  would  not  prejudice  the  integration  aims  of  the  Six. 

1  Paper  by  the  Interim  Committee  for  the  Common  Market  and  Euratom,  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  O.E.E.C.  on  16  October  1957  ( Cmnd .  641,  p.  45). 
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Fear  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  schemes  and  suspicion  that  Britain 
wanted  to  frustrate  the  common  market  efforts  became  increasingly 
evident  in  the  course  of  negotiations  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
apparent  paradox  that  emerged  on  the  institutional  issue.  It  was  Britain 
that  came  to  support  the  majority  vote  in  certain  defined  cases  whereas 
the  Six  ended  up  as  supporters  of  weak  free  trade  area  institutions  with 
strict  adherence  to  the  unanimity  rule,  even  though  it  was  they  who 
advocated  integration  rather  than  inter-governmental  co-operation  on  the 
O.E.E.C.  pattern  as  Europe’s  future  guiding  principle. 

The  fears  and  uncertainties  expressed  by  M.  Faure  on  14  November 
1 9571  to  propose  a  wider  multilateral  association  more  similar  to 

the  Rome  treaty  than  had  yet  been  contemplated,  with  the  additional 
demand  that  Britain’s  favoured  position  as  a  member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  be  taken  into  account  when  balancing  the  give-and-take  in  the 
commercial  arrangements  to  be  made.  But  at  the  same  time  he  insisted 
that  some  clear  differentiation  was  necessary  between  the  commercial 
benefits  promised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Six  for  integration  and  those  which 
might  be  secured  by  the  looser  association  in  which  Britain  and  other 
O.E.E.C.  countries  would  participate.  This  last  demand  was  consistent 
with  a  desire  to  preserve  the  common  market  integration  aims,  and  was 
justified  by  the  argument  that  countries  unwilling  to  enter  the  full  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Rome  treaty  could  not  expect  the  full  benefits.  The  general 
attitude  of  M.  Faure  accorded  well  with  the  wishes  of  the  protectionist 
elements  in  France,  and,  indeed,  protectionism  and  the  belief  that  French 
industry  needed  time  to  become  competitive  before  the  free  trade  area 
commitments  could  be  entered  into  was  given  great  weight  by  observers 
in  interpreting  the  motives  for  the  line  henceforth  taken  on  the  French  side. 

The  French  view,  that  Britain  gained  an  unfair  advantage  through 
belonging  already  to  the  Commonwealth  preference  system,  for  instance 
by  attracting  more  than  its  fair  share  of  United  States  capital  investment, 
was  not  accepted  by  the  British  government,  which  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  the  Commonwealth  preference  system  entailed  obligations 
for  Britain  as  well  as  benefits.  Behind  this  disagreement  lay  a  fundamental 
difference  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  equitably  working  a  wider  multi¬ 
lateral  association,  a  difference  of  approach  which  also  determined  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  two  governments  to  the  whole  problem  of 
preventing  distortion  of  trade  channels  or  of  ‘deflection  of  trade  .  This 
problem  is  peculiar  to  Tree  trade  areas’  as  defined  in  G.A.T.  f.  and  arises 
from  the  disparity  in  the  members’  tariffs  on  trade  with  non-member 
countries.1 2  The  French  government  started  from  the  contention  that 

1  Cf.  Le  Monde,  17  and  18  November  1957;  Combat,  18  November  1957. 

2  To  take  a  simple  hypothetical  example,  Sweden,  which  is  a  low  tariff  country,  might  import 
from  the  outside  world  a  certain  commodity  free  of  duty  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  might 
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a  common  external  tariff  (i.e.  a  customs  union)  was  a  necessary  condition 
for  creating  genuinely  comparable  competitive  conditions  and  that  tariff 
disparities  under  free  trade  area  arrangements  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum, 
whilst  advantages  accruing  to  low  tariff  countries,  so  far  as  they  persisted, 
must  be  recognized  in  calculating  the  balance  of  advantages  for  each 
member  of  the  proposed  association.  For  the  British  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  deflection  of  trade  was  primarily  a  technical  problem  which 
could  be  eliminated  by  controlling  the  range  of  goods  eligible  for  free 
trade  area  treatment  through  origin  rules  combined  with  institutional 
safeguards.  The  French,  who  regarded  origin  rules  as  at  best  technically 
awkward,  wanted  the  disparity  in  external  tariffs  studied  and  eliminated 
wherever  possible.  The  overriding  consideration  on  the  British  side,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  retain  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  autonomy  over 
tariffs  and  commercial  policy  governing  British  trade  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  sector-by-sector  and 
country-by-country  approach  in  the  minds  of  the  French  implied  a 
cumbersome  long-drawn-out  bargaining  process,  whereas  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  British  speed  in  reaching  a  settlement  was  of  the 
essence. 

Compromise  proposals  intended  to  offer  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  were 
put  forward  in  mid-March  1958  by  Professor  Carli  of  Italy.  In  the  so- 
called  ‘Carli  Plan’  a  distinction  was  proposed  between  the  area  of  trade 
where  tariff  disparity  was  insignificant  and  those  instances  where  the 
difference  in  external  tariffs  exceeded  a  certain  predetermined  range.  In 
the  latter  instances  the  high-tariff  members  of  the  free  trade  area  would 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  by  imposing  countervailing  duties  on  their 
imports  from  low-tariff  partners,  thus  compensating  for  the  difference  in 
external  tariffs  charged.  But  the  scheme  presented  certain  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  its  own,1  the  British  government  was  apparently  fiercely  opposed 

charge  on  similar  imports  a  duty  of,  say,  20  per  cent.  If  this  imported  commodity  was  allowed  to 
circulate  freely  within  the  area,  the  British  importer  would  obviously  try  to  obtain  his  supplies 
via  Sweden,  and  it  would  therefore  have  to  be  excluded  from  free  trade  area  treatment.  In 
reality,  the  problem  is  far  more  complicated  because  a  large  proportion  of  goods  traded  in  Europe 
are  processed  or  manufactured  inside  Europe  but  contain  imported  raw  materials  or  semi¬ 
manufactures.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  British  manufacturer  obtained  duty-free  aluminium 
for  the  production  of  some  domestic  appliance  whereas  his  competitor  inside  the  six  common 
market  countries  had  to  pay  a  fairly  high  duty  on  his  raw  material,  the  British  manufacturer 
would  have  a  competitive  advantage  in  the  free  trade  area  and  there  would  be  an  incentive  for 
French  or  German  manufacturers  to  set  up  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Carrying  this  a  stage 
further  still,  the  French  argued  that  since  the  policy  of  duty-free  entry  for  Commonwealth 
products  helped  to  keep  down  the  general  level  of  prices  in  England,  this  would  give  Britain  an 
unfair  advantage  vis-a-vis  the  SLx  in  so  far  as  they  relied  on  protected,  high  cost  sources  of  supply 
within  their  own  frontiers  or  in  the  associated  African  countries.  The  degree  to  which  they  would 
actually  do  so  was,  however,  partly  dependent  on  the  level  of  common  external  tariff  rates  for  a 
long  list  of  key  products  (the  ‘G’  list)  which  were  yet  to  be  negotiated  between  them. 

1  A  bias  towards  tariff  harmonization  would  be  introduced  and  the  plan  was  open  to  the  charge 
of  propagating  protectionism. 
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to  it,1  at  least  in  its  original  form,  and  discussion  of  it  by  the  Maudling 
committee  in  the  spring  of  1958  remained  inconclusive.  Later,  a  modified 
version  was  adopted  as  a  joint  policy  proposal  by  the  Six;  and  Britain 
agreed  in  the  summer  of  1958  to  consider  a  partial  use  of  compensatory 
charges  in  certain  specific  instances. 

The  problems  arising  from  the  absence  of  a  common  external  tariff  in 
a  free  trade  area  became  a  focal  point  of  discussion  and  of  technical  studies 
and  was  probably  the  most  intractable  of  the  disagreements  that  arose. 
The  demands  in  other  spheres  for  provisions  as  similar  as  possible  to  those 
in  the  Rome  Treaty,  concerned  mainly  free  movement  of  labour  and 
capital  and  the  harmonization  of  internal  economic  and  social  policies. 
On  some  points  a  compromise  was  found,  but  on  others  wide  differences 
persisted.2  The  special  problem  of  agriculture,  though  not  resolved, 
remained  somewhat  in  the  background,  possibly  because  the  Six  were 
reluctant  to  commit  themselves  in  advance  of  important  policy  decisions 
affecting  their  own  arrangements  for  a  managed  market.3 

But,  as  already  pointed  out,  another  line  of  attack  was  the  argument 
first  publicly  expressed  by  M.  Faure  on  14  November  1957,  that  the 
measures  implemented  by  the  Six  for  removing  trade  barriers  among 
themselves  should  not  be  automatically  extended  on  a  basis  of  equality  to 
the  wider  O.E.E.C.  grouping.  It  was  the  central  feature  of  the  free  trade 
area  plan  that  the  predetermined  time-table  for  the  progressive  removal 
of  internal  trade  barriers  over  a  period  of  12-15  years  should  be  adopted 
by  the  associates.  Against  this,  the  French  now  officially  argued  for 
decalage,  i.e.  synchronized  but  delayed  implementation  of  the  free  trade 
area  as  compared  with  the  Rome  treaty  provisions,  notwithstanding  the 
O.E.E.C.  resolution  passed  only  a  few  weeks  previously  that  the  two 
schemes  should  come  into  effect  ‘in  parallel’.4  Another  suggested ‘differ¬ 
entiation’  was  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  greater  freedom  to 
resort  to  escape  clauses  in  a  free  trade  area  than  under  the  Rome  treaty. 
But  any  possibility  of  discrimination  in  intra-European  trade,  or  of 
‘difference  in  treatment’  as  its  defenders  preferred  to  call  it,  was  rejected 
outright  by  the  British  government  which  was  not  alone  in  regarding  the 
principles  of  non-discrimination  and  reciprocity,  the  foundation  stones  of 

1  Baron  Snoy  et  d’Oppuers,  ‘Les  Etapes  de  la  Cooperation  Europ6enne  et  les  Negotiations 
relatives  a  une  Zone  de  Libre  Echange’,  Chronique  de  Politique  ihr anger e,  vol.  xii,  nos.  5-6,  Sept.- 
Nov.  1959,  p.  614:  ‘.  .  .  .  on  eut  autour  du  Plan  Carli  pendant  quelques  semaines  une  sorte  de 
guerre  de  religion  qui  empoisonna  le  printemps  1 95^-’ 

2  One  particular  cause  of  irritation  arose  from  French  insistence  on  obtaining  the  same  con¬ 
cessions  as  in  the  common  market  on  harmonizing  the  social  costs  borne  by  industry. 

3  Under  the  Rome  treaty  the  Six  were  committed  to  evolve  an  agricultural  policy  within  two 
years.  On  3— 12  July  1958  a  conference  was  held  in  Stresa  which  was  mainly  confined  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  problems  and  guiding  principles  -  the  relevant  documents  were  published  by 
Service  des  Publications  des  Communautcs  Europeennes,  Luxembourg. 

4  See  above,  p.  237. 
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past  O.E.E.C.  activities,  as  essential  ingredients  of  future  west  European 
co-operation.  Indeed,  the  need  to  avoid  discrimination  was  urged  as  the 
reason  for  haste  so  that  a  settlement  could  be  reached  in  time  for  the  free 
trade  area  to  come  into  effect  on  1  January  1959  when  the  Six  were  due  to 
take  the  first  steps  in  breaking  down  trade  barriers  among  themselves. 

These  then,  in  broadest  outline,  were  the  key  differences  that,  from  the 
beginning,  obstructed  progress  in  the  Maudling  committee.  During  the 
first  series  of  meetings  in  November  1957  there  was  general  discussion  of 
an  annotated  agenda  prepared  by  Mr.  Maudling,  an  8-page  document 
listing  under  21  headings  the  issues  that  were  under  debate.1  The  next 
series  of  meetings  in  mid-January  and  in  February  1958  was  held  under 
the  shadow  of  a  French  cabinet  decision  of  9  January  that  an  official 
memorandum  would  be  prepared  which  was  to  formulate  French  views 
on  a  new  approach.  But  the  French  memorandum,  when  it  was  completed 
and  approved  on  20  February,  was  neither  published  nor  submitted  to  the 
seventeen  O.E.E.C.  governments  negotiating  in  the  Maudling  committee. 
Instead,  it  was  presented  to  France’s  five  common  market  partners  for 
approval.  It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  the  latter  were  unable  to 
agree  with  France  on  a  common  line  of  policy.  Thus,  if  the  French,  on 
the  one  hand,  seemed  unwilling  at  this  stage  to  risk  precipitating  a  break¬ 
down  of  negotiations  through  publishing  their  extreme  counter-proposals,2 
on  the  other  hand  the  Six,  while  desirous  of  finding  means  of  acting  in 
unison,  were  unable  to  reach  agreement.  In  the  search  for  a  compromise 
that  ensued,  the  only  concrete  proposal  to  emerge  was  the  ‘Carli  Plan’ 
put  forward  in  March  by  the  Italians,  who  among  the  Six  stood  nearest 
to  the  French  position. 

By  this  time  the  newly  set  up  European  Commission,  the  common 
market  executive,  and  its  president,  Professor  Hallstein,  had  entered  the 
arena.  In  his  first  important  public  statement  before  the  European 
Assembly  on  20  March,3  Professor  Hallstein  declared  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  associate  the  other  European  countries  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  on  lines  such  as  were  reflected  in  the  concept  of  a  free  trade  area, 
but  he  also  expressed  the  view  that  the  free  trade  area  concept — i.e.  a 
single  market  without  a  common  external  tariff — might  be  ‘based  on  un¬ 
sound  reasoning’.  He  gave  his  support  to  the  French  argument  that  if  the 
Six  treated  each  other  more  favourably  than  the  remaining  O.E.E.C. 
countries,  this  did  not  necessarily  amount  to  discrimination  but  could  be 
legitimate  ‘differentiation’  between  common  market  members  and  outside 
countries  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  full  common  market  membership, 

1  Cmnd.  641,  pp.  50-59. 

2  Unofficial  reports  of  their  content  appeared  in  the  press ;  see,  for  instance,  Financial  Times , 
10  March  1958,  and  Times,  1 1  March  1958. 

3  English  translation  published  by  the  European  Commission ;  see  also  press  reports,  2 1  March 
I958. 
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which  was,  after  all,  open  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
European  Commission  had  by  then  begun  to  study  the  free  trade  area 
problem  and  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Belgian,  M. 
Ockrent,  had  been  charged  by  the  ministers  of  the  Six  to  prepare  a  memo¬ 
randum  which  would  reconcile  their  views  for  submission  to  the  Maudling 
committee.  The  technical  work  of  the  Ockrent  committee  was  practically 
completed  by  mid-May  1958,  but  the  riots  in  Algeria  on  13  May  and  the 
subsequent  political  events  in  France  precluded  for  a  time  any  substantial 
progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government  had  become  increasingly  pressing 
in  its  demand  for  a  speedy  solution.  In  public  speeches  in  Paris  during 
February  Mr.  Maudling  issued  a  warning,  often  repeated  subsequently, 
that  failure  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  would  mean  a  severe  setback 
to  European  unity.  In  March  the  need  began  to  be  stressed  of  reaching 
‘agreement  in  principle’  by  the  end  of  July  to  allow  time  for  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  process  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year;  otherwise,  Mr. 
Maudling  stated  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March, 
there  would  be  grave  danger  ‘that  in  many  countries  support  for  the 
project  will  dwindle  away’.1 

On  16  April,  the  day  that  the  Gaillard  government  fell  in  Paris,  Dr. 
Adenauer  arrived  on  a  four-day  visit  to  London  accompanied  by  the 
Federal  German  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  economics.  Discussion 
ranged  over  east-west  relations,  including  preparations  for  a  summit  con¬ 
ference,2  and  the  European  trade  dispute.  The  latter  found  German 
opinion  divided.  There  were  those,  led  by  the  chancellor,  who  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  Franco-German  friendship  and  a  Germany 
firmly  integrated  in  western  Europe.  Others,  including  many  industrialists, 
were  fearful  lest  Germany’s  economic  opportunities  might  be  unduly 
restricted  in  deference  to  French  wishes  and  spoke  of  the  economic  price 
Germany  was  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  Dr.  Adenauer’s  political  ends. 
Professor  Erhard  favoured  the  free  trade  area  primarily  because  of  his 
belief  in  the  widest  possible  application  of  liberal  trade  policies.  The 
British  tended  to  see  French  obstructionism  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  free 
trade  area  agreement.  Western  Germany’s  potential  role  as  mediator  was 
merely  hinted  at  in  the  subsequent  official  communique  which  recorded 
the  chancellor’s  hope  that  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  would  be  found, 
and  expressed  the  common  wish  of  the  ministers  present  that  the  free  trade 
area  negotiations  should  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  ‘as  quickly 
as  possible’.3 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  French  constitutional  crisis  intervened,  and 
the  political  situation  in  which  negotiations  had  been  carried  out  was 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  585,  col.  795. 

2  For  which  cf.  below,  pp.  549  sqq.  3  Times,  19  April  1958. 
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transformed  through  the  birth  of  the  Fifth  Republic  under  the  leadership 
of  General  de  Gaulle.  De  Gaulle’s  immediate  preoccupations  were  the 
internal  political  situation,  the  Algerian  crisis,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
France’s  position  among  the  powers.  The  enigma  of  his  attitude  towards 
Europe  was  deepened  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  no  friend  of  a  ‘Little 
Europe’  possessing  supra-national  institutions  and  that  he  had  been  hostile 
towards  the  concept  of  a  European  Defence  Community.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  balance-of-payments  situation  was  still  so  weak  that  almost  as 
soon  as  General  de  Gaulle  had  agreed  on  29  May  to  form  a  government, 
France  asked  to  be  relieved  of  its  O.E.E.C.  obligation  to  reinstate  in  July 
some  part  of  the  trade  liberalization  measures  that  had  been  suspended 
a  year  earlier.  Thus  uncertainty  and  speculation  arose  not  only  as  to 
France’s  future  political  attitude  towards  the  free  trade  area  issue,  to¬ 
wards  Germany,  the  Community  of  Six,  and  the  N.A.T.O.  alliance,  but 
also  whether  or  not  the  country  would  be  in  a  position  to  participate  in  the 
first  common  market  measures  for  dismantling  trade  barriers. 

In  the  time  that  remained  before  the  summer  recess,  Mr.  Macmillan 
established  personal  contact  with  General  de  Gaulle,1  and  Mr.  Maudling 
had  consultations  with  Professor  Erhard  in  Germany  early  in  June  and 
with  French  ministers  in  Paris  early  in  July.  A  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Six  on  23  July  failed,  however,  to  produce  agreement  on  their  common 
attitude  to  the  free  trade  area  dispute,  with  the  result  that  the  Maudling 
committee — which  met  on  the  following  day  for  the  first  time  since  the 
previous  March — could  at  best  make  only  limited  progress.  Hope  was 
kept  alive  principally  through  the  committee’s  decision  to  renew  expert 
study  of  the  problems  connected  with  origin  rules  and  deflection  of  trade, 
this  time  on  a  sector-by-sector  basis.  This  meant  that  Britain  was  now  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  different  solutions  according  to  special  circumstances 
prevailing  in  different  sectors  of  industry,  such  as  machinery,  chemicals, 
and  textiles,  and  indicated  a  new  flexibility,  even  though  there  was  no 
shift  by  the  British  government  on  basic  principles.  But  little  hope  now 
remained  of  anything  more  than  an  agreement  on  general  principles 
before  the  first  common  market  measures  came  into  force  and  British 
policy  was  focused  on  achieving  this  aim,  showing  less  concern  than 
before  about  the  possibility  that  the  ratification  process  might  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  discrimination  over  a  limited  period.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  anxious  above  all  to  avoid  being  tied  down  to  a  long¬ 
term  binding  commitment.  In  this  situation  the  possibility  of  an  ‘interim 
solution’,  which  would  prevent  discrimination  on  1  January  1959  but 
would  leave  the  principles  open  for  further  discussion,  had  begun  to  be 
ventilated  by  the  European  Commission,  without  being  formally  proposed.2 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  515. 

2  Any  such  proposals  had  to  take  G.A.T.T.  rules  into  account  so  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
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In  September,  General  de  Gaulle  and  Dr.  Adenauer  met  for  the  first 
time  informally  at  Colombey-les-Deux-figlises,  with  considerable  psycho¬ 
logical  impact  on  the  political  climate,  especially  in  Germany.  The  brief 
communique  referred  to  the  conviction  of  the  two  statesmen  ‘that  close 
co-operation  between  Germany  and  France  is  the  basis  of  all  constructive 
work  in  Europe’.1  A  few  days  later  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Six 
met  in  Venice  (18-20  September)  and  reached  agreement  on  a  number  of 
points  in  respect  of  the  free  trade  area  issue,  including  acceptance  of  the 
French  view  that  unanimous  decisions,  i.e.  the  right  of  veto  by  any  one 
country,  should  be  universally  adopted  in  free  trade  area  institutions.  It 
was  also  decided  at  Venice  that  the  European  Commission  should  institute 
separate  sector  studies  on  the  origin  problem,  parallel  to  those  carried  out 
within  O.E.E.C.,  in  order  to  establish  an  initial  basis  for  a  common  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  Six.  The  relevant  O.E.E.G.  studies,  which  had  made  little 
progress  since  they  had  been  decided  upon  in  July,  were  thus  subjected  to 
further  delay. 

In  October  the  long-awaited  statement  of  common  policy  by  the  Six, 
the  Ockrent  report,2  was  submitted  for  discussion  at  the  eighth  session 
of  the  Maudling  committee  held  between  23  and  30  October.  Mr. 
Macmillan’s  visit  to  Dr.  Adenauer  earlier  that  month  may  have  encouraged 
some  free  trade  area  supporters;  according  to  the  official  communique,  ‘the 
two  heads  of  government  agreed  that  it  was  essential  in  the  interest  of 
European  unity  to  bring  the  negotiations  for  a  Free  Trade  Area  to  an 
early  and  satisfactory  conclusion’.3  The  results  of  the  Maudling  committee 
meeting,  however,  were  far  from  encouraging.  On  major  questions  of 
substance,  Mr.  Maudling  subsequently  stated,  little  if  any  agreement  was 
reached.  The  Ockrent  report  ‘solemnly’  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
the  Six  ‘to  arrive  at  an  agreement  which  will  make  it  possible  to  associate 
with  the  Community  on  a  multilateral  basis  the  other  member  states  of 
the  O.E.E.C.’  What  is  more,  the  report  expressly  suggested  1  January 
1 959  as  the  target  date  for  the  wider  association  to  come  into  force,  a  point 
on  which  France  evidently  had  given  way.  But  in  practice  little  fresh  hope 
was  offered  for  the  realisation  of  this  aim.  The  French  spokesman  raised 
a  new  fundamental  issue  not  covered  in  the  Ockrent  report  by  questioning 
the  right  of  individual  associates  to  change  their  external  tariffs  uni¬ 
laterally.  The  debate  that  ensued  brought  out  clearly  the  differences  in 
approach.  The  French  case  rested  on  the  argument  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  negotiated  in  the  agreement  would  be  built  on  the  different 
tariff  structures  existing  at  the  time  and  might  be  disturbed  if  unilateral 

agreement  in  principle  the  tariff  concessions  would  need  to  be  extended  to  G.A.T.T.  members 
generally. 

1  Full  text  in  Le  Monde,  16  September  1958;  cf.  below,  pp.  519-20. 

2  See  above,  p.  483;  the  Report  is  reproduced  in  Cmnd.  641,  pp.  97-104. 

3  Times,  10  October  1958. 
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changes  were  made  in  commercial  policy  towards  the  outside  world.  Mr. 
Maudling  retorted  that  the  aim  of  the  association  was  free  access  to  each 
other’s  markets,  not  the  maintenance  of  a  preferential  position  within 
them,  and  he  suggested  that  codes  of  good  conduct,  confrontation  of 
policies,  and  similar  provisions  affording  protection  against  trade  distor¬ 
tion,  including  a  complaints  procedure,  could  ensure  that  tariff  autonomy 
did  not  unbalance  the  structure  of  the  free  trade  area.  The  Austrian 
delegate  intimated  that  the  issue  hinged  on  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  future  partners,  and  in  this  respect  the  attitude  displayed  in  the  free 
trade  area  negotiations  certainly  stood  in  striking  contrast  to  the  reliance 
on  pragmatic  solutions  and  willingness  to  defer  controversial  issues  that 
had  been  shown  in  the  negotiations  for  the  common  market  itself.  The 
Maudling  committee  was  still  in  session  when  the  French  government 
announced  its  decision  that  it  would  honour  its  Rome  treaty  obligations; 
on  the  question  of  the  free  trade  area,  the  official  announcement  added 
that  no  decision  had  yet  been  reached.1  Nevertheless,  the  Maudling  com¬ 
mittee  at  length  agreed  to  set  up  negotiating  machinery  which  offered  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  a  solution  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  European 
Commission’s  sector  studies  of  the  origin  problem  were  to  be  submitted 
on  completion,  from  19  November  onwards,  to  an  O.E.E.C.  committee 
at  ministerial  level  which  would  meet  in  continuous  session  until  the 
difficulties  were  resolved. 

At  this  time  the  French  industrialists  were  campaigning  as  fiercely  as 
ever  against  the  free  trade  area,  whereas  the  industrialists  in  Germany 
were  becoming  increasingly  restive  lest  the  negotiations  should  fail.  A 
meeting  at  the  highest  political  level  was  being  canvassed  in  some  German 
quarters  as  the  only  effective  way  of  reconciling  fundamental  differences 
of  view.  Instead,  M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French  foreign  minister,  had 
informal  consultations  in  London  early  in  November  covering  the  power 
relationships  in  N.A.T.O.  apart  from  the  free  trade  area  issue.  On  the 
latter,  he  apparently  left  little  doubt  as  to  France’s  intransigence  and  its 
readiness  to  envisage  a  long  delay  while  the  basic  issues  were  hammered 
out.2  Mr.  Maudling  referred  pointedly  to  the  hopelessness  of  con¬ 
templating  concessions  on  individual  matters  if  there  were  no  longer  a 
general  will  to  conclude  an  agreement ;  but  British  policy  still  seemed  fixed 
on  obtaining  ‘agreement  in  principle  and  on  principle’  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Any  possibility  of  this  was  finally  shattered  by  the  dramatic  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  press  by  M.  Soustelle,  the  French  minister  of  information,  on 
14  November  that  the  French  government  found  a  ‘free  trade  area  as 
desired  by  the  British’  impracticable  and  the  British  position  ‘as  it  stands’ 

1  Times,  30  October  1958. 

1  Press  reports,  7  November  1958. 
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unacceptable.1  The  Maudling  committee  was  in  session  at  the  time 
Soustelle’s  announcement  was  made  and  was  apparently  quite  unaware 
of  this  unilateral  French  decision,  released  exactly  one  year  after  M. 
Faure’s  speech  had  cast  doubts  on  the  free  trade  area  project  at  the  outset 
of  the  committee’s  work.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Maudling  cancelled  the 
arrangements  for  a  continuous  ministerial  session  on  the  origin  problem 
because,  as  he  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  whole  basis  for 
negotiations — namely  the  unanimous  determination  of  all  the  governments 
concerned  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  area — seemed  to 
have  been  called  into  question.2  British  press  comment  was  bitter  and 
resentful3  and  there  was  much  talk  of  the  dangers  of  an  imminent  European 
trade  war.  M.  Soustelle  had  indicated  that  France  was  ‘not  closing  the 
door’  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
Six  and  the  other  O.E.E.C.  countries  and  was  ‘actively’  looking  for  a 
new  way.  Mr.  Maudling,  however,  was  sceptical  whether  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  an  entirely  new  character  could  be  found.4 

Two  distinct  issues  now  faced  the  European  governments:  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  created  by  the  imminent  enforcement  of  the  first  Rome 
treaty  tariff  and  quota  measures,  and  the  resumption  of  negotiations  for 
a  long-term  settlement  between  the  Six  and  the  countries  outside  the 
Common  Market.  The  Benelux  countries,  deeply  concerned  about  the 
deadlock,  almost  at  once  submitted  proposals  to  the  other  three  common 
market  partners  for  interim  measures  that  would  smooth  the  path  for  a 
resumption  of  talks.  Then  there  intervened  an  event  of  major  political 
importance,  the  meeting  of  de  Gaulle  and  Adenauer  on  26  November  at 
Bad  Kreuznach,  every  detail  of  which  was  an  unequivocal  demonstration 
of  Franco-German  solidarity.5  In  the  sphere  of  international  relations, 
the  main  topic  was  the  Berlin  question  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
launched  upon  the  world  in  his  speech  a  fortnight  before,6  and  in  this 
respect  Germany  obtained  assurances  of  the  importance  attached  by 
France  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status  of  Berlin.  But  the  central  prob¬ 
lem  under  discussion  concerned  European  trade  relations  and  here  the 
two  heads  of  government  confirmed  their  will  to  continue  economic  and 
political  collaboration  within  the  framework  of  the  Six.7  They  did  not,  it 
was  added,  believe  that  there  was  any  contradiction  between  this  policy 

1  Financial  Times,  15  November  1 95^-  2  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  595 >  coll.  845-52. 

3  See  for  instance,  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  18  November  1958  entitled  ‘France  the 
Wrecker’.  4  Financial  Times,  25  November  1958. 

5  For  instance,  this  was  General  de  Gaulle’s  first  visit  abroad  since  his  assumption  of  power, 
and  was  undertaken  before  the  completion  of  the  French  general  elections  due  on  30  November. 
The  General  toasted  his  host,  Dr.  Adenauer,  as  ‘a  great  man,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  European, 
and  a  great  German’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  27  November  1958). 

6  Cf.  below,  p.  584. 

7  This  was  interpreted  as  a  formal  affirmation  that  the  Rome  treaty  commitments  would  be 
honoured  by  France. 
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and  the  maintenance  and  development  of  co-operation  in  the  wider 
O.E.E.C.  framework,  and  they  discussed  both  immediate  commercial 
measures  to  avoid  discrimination  on  i  January  and  arrangements  for  the 
study  of  a  long-term  multilateral  association  between  the  Six  and  the  rest 
of  the  O.E.E.C.1 

After  consultation  between  France  and  Germany  and  the  other  four 
common  market  partners,  the  Six  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  on  3  and  4  December  on  their  future  course.  First,  as  regards 
the  resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  long-term  European  settlement, 
a  study  by  the  Commission  was  initiated  to  define  the  collective  position 
of  the  Six,  for  submission  to  the  ministers  by  1  March  1959.  Secondly,  on 
the  immediate  problem,  interim  measures  were  agreed  upon  for  extend¬ 
ing  to  other  European  countries  some  but  not  all  of  the  trade  concessions 
about  to  be  implemented  within  the  common  market.  In  effect,  this 
meant  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  a  difference  in  treatment 
between  members  and  non-members  of  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity.  It  was  against  this  differentiation  that  the  British  stood  out  in 
vain  in  a  last  attempt  to  uphold  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in 
trade  among  all  O.E.E.C.  countries,  suggesting  instead  the  introduction 
of  reciprocal  liberalisation  measures  for  the  whole  O.E.E.C.  area.  At  the 
same  time  they  emphasized  the  unhappy  consequences  which  an  eco¬ 
nomic  division  in  Europe  might  have  for  western  political  and  military 
co-operation.  The  dispute  came  to  a  head  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
O.E.E.C.  on  15  December.  Here,  besides  receiving  a  report  by  Mr. 
Maudling  on  the  abortive  free  trade  area  negotiations,  discussions  centred 
on  the  interim  measures  the  Six  had  agreed  among  themselves;  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  heated  discord  when  Sir  David  Eccles,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  hinted  at  retaliatory  measures  against  France  and 
the  French  retorted  that  they  refused  to  negotiate  under  threat.2 

Thus  the  outcome  appeared  to  be  total  breakdown;  but  the  European 
trade  dispute  appeared  far  less  threatening  as  a  result  of  certain  important 
policy  decisions  taken  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  first  place,  a 
simultaneous  announcement  was  made  on  27  December  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  governments  of  the  Six,  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  that  external  convertibility  on  current  account  for  their 

1  Text  of  communique  in  Le  Monde,  28  November  1958;  see  also  Times,  27  November 
*958- 

2  A  British  official  account  of  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  ( Cmnd .  648)  together  with  relevant 
documents  (ibid.  641)  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commonson  12  February  1959  ( H.C .  Deb.,\ ol. 
599>  C°H-  1 368- 1 494);  see  also  ‘La  Zone  de  Libre  £  change’,  Chronique  de  Politique  Etrangere,  vol. 
xii,  no.  5-6,  September-November  1959  (Institut  Royal  des  Relations  Internationales,  Brussels) ; 
Miriam  Camps,  The  Free  Trade  Area  Negotiations  (Political  and  Economic  Planning,  Occasional 
Paper,  No.  2,  6  April  1959);  Europeus,  La  Crise  de  la  fjme  Libre-Echange  (Plon,  Paris,  1959); 
Sweden,  Utrikesdepartmented,  Negotiations  for  a  European  Free  Trade  Area,  1956-8  (Stockholm, 
!959)  >  Marc  Ouin,  The  O.E.E.C.  and  the  Common  Market  (O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  15  April  1958). 
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currencies  was  being  introduced.1  This  meant  the  termination  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Payments  Union — the  main  achievement  of  O.E.E.C.  in  the  period 
of  recovery — and  its  replacement  by  the  European  Monetary  Agreement 
which  had  been  signed  in  1955  in  anticipation  of  an  eventual  convertibility 
move  by  the  O.E.E.C.  members.  It  also  indicated  that  the  post-war 
period  of  chronic  dollar  shortage  might  at  last  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
consequently  that  justification  for  quota  discrimination  against  dollar 
countries  was  no  longer  so  strong.  In  the  second  place,  on  28  December 
France  announced  a  series  of  bold  measures  designed  to  lift  that  country 
out  of  its  chronic  financial  straits,  thus  enabling  it  to  participate  in  the 
convertibility  move  and  to  keep  in  step  with  the  other  European  industrial 
countries  in  accepting  more  liberal  trade  policies.  The  main  features  of 
this  reform  were  a  1 5  per  cent  devaluation  of  the  franc,2  the  freeing  from 
quota  restrictions  of  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s  European  trade,  and 
therewith  full  acceptance  of  its  obligations  under  the  O.E.E.C.  liberaliza¬ 
tion  code,  accompanied  by  stringent  internal  austerity  measures,  including 
increased  taxation  and  the  abolition  of  a  range  of  state  subsidies.  The 
French  decision  to  liberalize  trade  removed  the  basis  for  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  voiced  by  Britain  at  the  last  stormy  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
O.E.E.C.3  In  the  longer  view,  a  successful  French  stabilization  pro¬ 
gramme — which  no  previous  government  had  the  strength  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  implement — represented  an  important  step  towards  creating  the 
necessary  conditions  for  harmonious  economic  expansion  in  western 
Europe,  whatever  organizational  form  of  co-operation  might  finally  be 
adopted.  An  encouraging  factor  was  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
French  economy,  exemplified  by  a  rate  of  industrial  growth  amongst  the 
highest  in  O.E.E.C.  countries. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  attitude  towards  the  free  trade  area  issue 
between  and  within  the  individual  common  market  countries  have  been 
indicated  in  the  above  summary  account  of  the  far-ranging  and  intricate 
course  of  diplomatic  activity  and  technical  debate.  Strong  political  as 
well  as  economic  motives  existed  inside  the  Six  for  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  maintenance  of  a  common  front  was  seen  as  a  first  test  of  loyalty  to 
the  joint  experiment  in  ‘community  building’  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
end  might  be  pursued  even  at  the  risk  of  the  alienation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  anticipated  on  the 
British  side.  Nevertheless,  the  inability  of  the  six  governments  to  agree 

1  All  O.E.E.C.  countries  attained  convertibility  for  non-residents  except  Greece,  Iceland, 
and  Turkey. 

2  The  rate  of  devaluation  was  14-93  Per  cent  or  WAS  Per  cent  depending  on  whether  the 
reduction  in  the  quotation  of  the  franc  is  measured  in  foreign  currency  or  by  the  increased 
number  of  francs  which  are  the  equivalent  of  one  dollar. 

3  Cf.  Times,  13  and  15  December  1958;  for  Sir  David  Eccles’  hints  of  retaliation,  which  had 
been  widely  criticized  in  Britain,  see  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  599,  coll.  1484-5. 
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on  one  capital  city  in  which  the  various  institutions  of  their  three  com¬ 
munities  might  be  assembled  together,  was  an  indication  that  national 
interests  still  obtruded  on  community  interests,  and  a  further  reminder 
of  the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead  in  forging  common  policies  was  provided 
by  some  of  the  more  delicate  problems  facing  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  the  executive  organs  of  which  were  endowed  with  a 
degree  of  independent  supra-national  authority  not  given  to  those  of  the 
Common  Market  and  Euratom.  Of  these  problems  the  latest  was  the  coal 
crisis  which  came  to  a  head  in  1958  after  years  of  shortage.  As  coal  stocks 
piled  up  at  the  pitheads  owing  to  falling  consumption  and  low-cost 
imports,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  an  un¬ 
expected  trend  developed  towards  a  world  oil  surplus,  the  need  for 
co-ordination  of  European  energy  policies  was  underlined,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  newly  established  Euratom  Commission  was  affected.  The 
estimates  of  European  nuclear  power  requirements  submitted  to  the  six 
governments  in  1957  by  M.  Armand,  Herr  Etzel,  and  Signor  Giordani,1 
which  called  for  a  target  of  1 5  million  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  by 
1967,  were  already  proving  unrealistic.  However,  a  good  start  for  the 
venture  of  the  Six  into  the  nuclear  energy  field  was  promised  through  the 
active  support  of  the  United  States.  A  formal  agreement  for  co-operation 
between  that  country  and  Euratom  was  concluded  during  the  first  half 
of  1 958,2  and  on  8  November  1958  there  followed  the  signature  of  an 
agreement  initiating  a  joint  United  States-Euratom  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programme,  the  installation  of  American  nuclear  reactors  at 
a  total  capital  cost  of  up  to  $350  million,  of  which  up  to  $135  million 
would  be  financed  through  a  long-term  United  States  loan,  and  the 
guaranteed  American  sale  of  enriched  uranium.3  An  agreement  for  co¬ 
operation  between  Great  Britain  and  Euratom  began  to  be  negotiated  in 
June  1958  but  was  not  signed  until  4  February  1959. 4  Its  provisions 
covered  mainly  the  exchange  of  information  and  training,  measures  to 
facilitate  the  sale  (on  commercial  terms)  of  British  reactors  and  fuel,  and 
permanent  machinery  for  consultation. 

As  the  new  institutions  of  the  Six  began  to  operate  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  a  federated  Europe  would  be  taboo  to  the  Fifth 
Republic  and  that  European  unity  would  not  be  allowed  to  conflict  with 
the  national  aspirations  of  France.  In  his  first  policy  statement  of  15 
January  1959  before  the  French  Assembly,  M.  Debre  spoke  of  national 
causes  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  greater  cause  of  Europe  and  of  solidarity 

1  The  report  of  the  ‘Three  Wise  Men’,  dated  May  1957,  was  published  in  English  under  the 
title:  A  Target  for  Euratom. 

2  Signed  in  Brussels  on  29  May  and  in  Washington  on  18  June;  for  the  text  cf.  U.S.A., 
Treaties  and  International  Acts,  Series  4091. 

3  Ibid.,  Series  4173;  also  published,  with  related  documents,  by  the  Euratom  Commission, 

8  November  1958.  4  Cmnd.  702. 
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that  could  not  be  based  on  the  negation  of  the  national  idea.  He  referred 
to  the  de  Gaulle-Adenauer  meeting  at  Bad  Kreuznach  and  to  de  Gaulle’s 
belief  that  political  unity  would  have  to  be  founded  on  regular  and 
constant  consultation  between  the  heads  of  government.  It  thus  seemed 
inevitable  that  the  supra-national  aspects  of  the  six-nation  experiment 
would  tend  to  fall  into  the  background.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  new 
emphasis  on  future  relations  between  the  Six  and  other  O.E.E.G.  countries 
remained  to  be  seen. 

The  O.E.E.G.  countries  that  were  left  outside  the  Six  had  tended  to  be 
drawn  together  by  common  attitudes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  free 
trade  area  negotiations.  They  included  neutral  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
which  both  had  vital  commercial  and  economic  ties  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  the  community  of  the  Six.  The  third  neutral,  Sweden, 
shared  common  interests  with  its  Scandinavian  neighbours,  Finland,1 
Norway  and  Denmark,  with  which  a  Nordic  customs  union  had  been 
under  discussion  for  many  years  and  was  in  active  preparation  during 
1 957-8,  only  to  be  dropped  when  negotiations  for  the  free  trade  area  (and 
the  hoped  for  link  with  the  rest  of  western  Europe)  had  failed.  Among 
the  Scandinavian  countries  Denmark  was  probably  the  most  vitallv 
interested  in  a  wider  European  settlement  since  its  main  markets  were 
almost  equally  divided  between  Germany  and  Britain.  Together  with 
Britain,  these  O.E.E.C.  countries  began  to  be  referred  to  as  the  ‘other  six’ 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1958,  their  industrialists’  organizations  sought  to 
assist  the  free  trade  area  negotiations  by  a  joint  report  containing  mutually 
agreed  policy  suggestions  which  departed  some  way  from  the  positions 
then  held  by  their  governments.2  In  the  following  year  the  ‘other  six’ 
with  the  addition  of  Portugal  were  to  become  the  ‘outer  seven’,  or  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  a  separate  grouping  established 
alongside  the  Six. 

The  formation  of  the  European  common  market  had  major  economic 
significance  of  world-wide  concern,  not  least  for  those  countries  engaged 
mainly  in  the  export  of  primary  commodities,  many  of  which  were  in  an 
early  stage  of  development.  Although  the  impact  of  the  Rome  treaty 
would  be  only  gradual  and  the  first  measures  for  its  implementation 
would  have  little  immediate  effect,  there  lay  behind  it  the  vision  of  a 
powerful  regional  grouping  of  six  industrial  countries  which  between 
them  imported  about  30  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  that 
entered  world  trade.  This  group,  it  was  realized,  might  come  to  provide 

1  Finland  was  not  a  member  of  O.E.E.C.  An  indirect  link  through  a  Nordic  customs  union 
was  to  have  been  a  way  of  reconciling  its  commercial  stake  in  western  Europe  with  its  position 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

2  Free  Trade  in  Western  Europe,  a  joint  statement  by  the  Industrial  Federations  and  Employers’ 
Organisations  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  (Paris, 
14  April  1958). 
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a  significant  expansionary  force  in  world  trade  relations,  but  only  if  pro¬ 
tectionism  was  effectively  resisted.  Moreover,  it  was  also  feared  that  the 
Six  might  not  take  sufficient  account  of  outside  interests  during  the 
transitional  period.  In  fact,  already  during  the  twelfth  session  in  October 
and  November  1957,  apprehensions  about  the  adverse  effects  of  the  Rome 
treaty  on  the  trade  of  non-member  countries  were  voiced  by  many  of  the 
signatories  of  G.A.T.T.,  and  an  inter-sessional  committee  was  set  up  to 
examine  the  treaty  provisions  in  the  light  of  the  G.A.T.T.  rules.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  association  of  overseas  territories  with  the  community  and  its 
agricultural  arrangements  for  a  protected  market  based  on  minimum 
prices  and  long-term  contracts,  the  details  of  which  were  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  gave  cause  for  anxiety.  At  the  next  G.A.T.T.  session,  in 
October  and  November  1958,  approval  was  given  to  the  inter-sessional 
committee’s  decision  of  May  1958,  which  postponed  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Rome  treaty  and  recommended  consultation 
as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  complaints  that 
specific  community  measures  evoked.  These  difficulties  were  emphasized 
by  the  1957-58  trade  recession  and  by  the  Sino-Soviet  economic  offensive, 
which  had  combined  to  focus  attention  on  the  whole  question  of  trading 
relations  between  highly  industrialized  and  primary  producing  countries.1 
Entrenched  agricultural  protectionism  in  industrial  countries  affected 
not  only  under-developed  countries  but  also  countries  such  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.2 

The  problems  of  expanding  world  trade  and  promoting  more  rapid 
advance  in  the  less  developed  countries  also  occupied  the  Commonwealth 
Trade  and  Economic  Conference  held  at  Montreal  on  15-26  September 
1958.  On  this  occasion  common  objectives  and  attitudes  were  defined  and 
several  measures  announced,  including  new  provisions  for  United  King¬ 
dom  financial  assistance  to  newly  independent  Commonwealth  countries 
in  the  form  of  exchequer  loans  for  development.  The  value  attached  to 
Commonwealth  collaboration,  including  the  Commonwealth  preference 
system,  was  underlined ;  but  equal  emphasis  was  given  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  regard  to  world-wide  economic  interdependence.  An  expanding 
Commonwealth  in  an  expanding  world,  it  was  stated,  required  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  countries,  ‘especially  that  of  the  United  States  with  its 
great  economic  power’.3 

On  the  international  plane  an  important  policy  decision  was  taken 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  402. 

2  A  challenging  statement  of  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  trading  prospects  of 
the  primary  producing  countries  was  made  in  a  study  undertaken  for  G.A.T.T.  by  a  panel  of 
experts,  the  so-called  Haberler  report;  cf.  Trends  in  International  Trade.  Report  of  a  Panel  of  Experts 
(Geneva,  October  1 958) .  The  members  of  the  panel  were  Roberto  de  Oliveira  Campos,  Gottfried 
Haberler,  James  Meade  and  Jan  Tinbergen. 

3  Cf.  the  report  of  the  conference,  Cmnd.  539,  p.  6. 
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which,  through  augmenting  international  purchasing  power,  facilitated  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  partial  convertibility  of  the  leading  European 
currencies.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in 
New  Delhi  in  October  1958  a  resolution  was  passed  to  prepare  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  resources  of  these  two  institutions,  following  proposals 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  August  1958  after  discussions  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Washington  in  June  1958.  This 
increase  in  resources  was  necessary  because  the  resources  available  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  ‘twins’  had  been  determined  in  1944  at  a  time  when  the 
extent  of  post-war  inflation  and  trade  expansion  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen.  In  fact,  during  the  two  decades  1937  to  1957  the  physical 
volume  of  world  exports  rose  by  60  per  cent  and  the  prices  for  goods 
moving  in  international  trade  by  140  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
capital  needs  of  under-developed  countries  had  become  more  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  investment  opportunities  in  development  schemes  eligible  for 
World  Bank  loans  were  on  the  increase.  The  result  of  the  New  Delhi 
resolution  in  October  1958  was  that  the  I.B.R.D.  obtained  a  100  per  cent 
rise  in  capital  subscriptions  which,  though  not  lendable,  increased  its 
ability  to  tap  private  capital  markets  for  loans.  As  regards  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  the  general  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  quotas 
(with  higher  proportional  increases  for  a  few  countries,  e.g.  western 
Germany)  would  enable  the  Fund  to  fulfil  more  adequately  its  function 
of  assisting  member  countries  in  temporary  balance-of-payments  diffi¬ 
culties,  thus,  in  effect,  providing  members  with  a  second-line  reserve. 
This  was  of  significance  especially  for  maintaining  confidence  in  sterling, 
for  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  sterling  area  had  re¬ 
mained  slender  in  relation  to  the  value  of  trade  transacted  in  sterling, 
despite  their  progressive  strengthening  since  the  Suez  crisis.  That  crisis 
had  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  I.M.F.  as  an  international  instrument 
enabling  Britain  to  draw  from  the  Fund  the  sum  of  $561  million  with  the 
additional  stand-by  arrangement  of  $739  million,  supplemented  by  a  line 
of  credit  of  $500  million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.1  From  then  on, 
particularly  during  the  post-Suez  period  of  pressure  on  liquidity  up  to 
mid- 1 957,  requests  for  the  use  of  Fund  resources  from  Latin  American 
and  other  countries  multiplied.  The  enlargement  of  the  Fund  s  resources 
constituted,  in  effect,  a  means  of  counteracting  the  maldistribution  of  the 
world’s  monetary  reserves;  in  1957  more  than  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
(outside  the  communist  bloc)  was  held  by  the  United  States,  well  over  10 

1  The  I.M.F.  transaction  was  announced  on  14  December  1956  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  line  of  credit  on  21  December  1956;  for  details  of  the  crisis  and  of  other  measures  taken,  see 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  4  December  1956,  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  561,  coll. 
1050  sqq. 
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per  cent  by  western  Germany,  less  than  5  per  cent  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom — the  next  in  order  of  rank — and  80  per  cent  by  the  industrial 
countries  as  a  whole,  which  also  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  world  trade.1 

The  questions  of  economic  policy  considered  in  this  chapter  were  being 
thrashed  out  against  the  background  of  a  striking  reversal  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  the  United  States — a  reversal  which  was  the 
counterpart  to  the  strengthening  of  European  monetary  reserves.  Up  to 
1949  there  had  been  a  continuous  loss  of  gold  by  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  United  States;  there  had  followed  a  period  when  the  continuing 
sizeable  current  surplus  in  the  United  States  balance-of-payments  was 
more  than  offset  by  a  net  capital  outflow,  a  trend  disrupted  by  the 
exceptional  circumstances  arising  in  Europe  from  the  Suez  emergency, 
notably  loss  of  confidence  and  a  temporary  steep  increase  in  European 
imports  of  dollar  oil  which  resulted  in  the  reappearance  of  a  dollar 
shortage.  The  subsequent  abrupt  reversal  to  a  gold  and  dollar  outflow 
from  the  United  States  at  an  unprecedented  rate  coincided  with  the 
1 957-58  American  recession.  United  States  exports  were  declining, 
imports — despite  the  recession — were  well  maintained,  and  there  resulted 
a  steady  deterioration  in  the  United  States  current  balance,  accompanied 
by  a  high  level  of  capital  exports  and  a  gold  drain  which  for  the  year  1958 
amounted  to  well  over  $2,000  million.  The  reserves  of  the  United  States 
stood  at  $20,600  million  at  the  end  of  1958  and  were  thus  still  very  sub¬ 
stantial.  Nevertheless,  a  stabilization  of  payments  relations  between  the 
United  States,  western  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  becoming 
a  matter  of  major  concern.  Because  world  trade  expansion  was  a  principal 
objective  of  western  policy,  progressively  more  liberal  trade  policies  seemed 
to  be  indicated  between  all  industrial  countries,  that  is  principally  the 
United  States,  Canada,  most  countries  of  western  Europe  and  Japan. 
One  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  United  States  administration, 
when  the  ‘Dillon  proposal’  was  put  forward  at  the  opening  of  the  G.  A.T.T. 
session  in  October  1958.  This  was  for  a  new  round  of  tariff  negotiations 
under  G.  A.T.T.  to  take  advantage  of  the  authorization  by  congress  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  August  1958  for  a 
reduction  of  United  States  tariffs  up  to  20  per  cent  before  its  expiration  in 
mid- 1 962.  As  far  as  the  European  Common  Market  of  the  Six  was  con¬ 
cerned,  this  represented  an  invitation  to  negotiate  on  the  lowering  of  their 
common  external  tariff  which  would  assist  the  United  States  to  reconcile 
its  support  of  the  Common  Market  on  mainly  political  grounds  with  its 
new-found  concern  over  American  export  outlets.2 

1  I.M.F.  Staff  Study,  International  Reserves  and  Liquidity  (Washington,  1958). 

2  United  States  policy  statement  on  the  European  Common  Market  and  free  trade  area  of 
15  January  1957,  Doc.  1957,  pp.  431-2;  for  Dillon’s  speech  at  the  13th  G.A.T.T.  session,  see 
press  reports  of  1 7  October  r  958. 
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All  in  all,  the  year  1958  stood  out  as  one  in  which  new  conditions  and 
attitudes  had  begun  to  crystallize,  demanding  adaptations  in  western 
economic  policies.  Not  least  among  these  was  the  general  tendency 
to  think  more  in  regional  terms  which  extended  to  under-developed 
areas,  where  it  was  farthest  advanced  in  Latin  America.1  It  was  evidently 
in  the  western  interest  that  regionalism  should  not  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  system  of  defensive  blocs  based  on  self-sufficiency  and 
protectionism. 

Political  Problems  of  the  Western  Alliance 

Apart  from  the  persistent  and  sometimes  intense  disagreements  which 
economic  matters  aroused  in  the  western  alliance  political  questions  also 
continued  to  give  rise  to  differences.  Broadly  speaking,  the  political  issues 
could  be  divided  into  two  main  types  of  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  those  issues  which  related  largely  to  individual  countries  but  which, 
with  the  growth  of  interdependence  in  N.A.T.O.,  had  increasingly 
affected  attitudes  and  policies  within  the  group :  issues  such  as  the  war  in 
Algeria  and  in  Cyprus,  the  attitude  to  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia,  and  the 
Icelandic  fisheries  dispute.  There  were  also  problems— military,  political 
and  economic — which  arose  from  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance;  as  a  result  of  the  changed  strategic  position  dramatized  by  the 
sputnik,  these  issues — for  example,  the  manufacture  and  siting  of  nuclear 
weapons — were  also  to  cause  uneasiness  and  occasional  outbursts  of 
recrimination.  But  if  there  was  plenty  of  criticism  of  one  sort  or  another 
there  was  no  issue  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Suez  crisis  to  rock  the  alliance 
to  its  foundations;  and  the  pursuance  of  particularist  policies  was  due  less 
to  any  thought  of  breaking  existing  relationships  than  to  the  continued 
absence  of  unified  thinking. 

Among  the  particular  problems  which  continued  to  preoccupy  indi¬ 
vidual  governments  one  of  the  more  important,  apart  from  North  Africa 
which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere,2  was  Cyprus.  In  Cyprus  the  British 
government  was  preoccupied  with  extricating  itself  from  the  legacy  of 
the  previous  four  years’  policy.  The  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  Sir 
Hugh  Foot,  at  the  beginning  of  December3  was  followed  by  attempts  to 
re-establish  confidence  in  the  island.  But  any  attempt  to  placate  Greek 
Cypriot  opinion  brought  about  a  further  hardening  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  attitude  and  communal  rioting  broke  out.  Attempts  by  Selwyn 
Lloyd  and  Foot  in  the  spring  of  1958  to  find  possible  points  of  approach 
between  the  views  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  governments  failed,  and 
when  on  19  June  1958  the  British  government  announced  a  plan  for  a 
seven-year  partnership4  it  had  an  unhappy  reception.  The  plan  provided 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  428  sqq. 

4  Cf.  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  589,  coll.  1315-18. 


1  Cf.  above,  p.  472. 
3  Cf.  above,  p.  215. 
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for  communal  representation  and  dual  nationality  and  the  N.A.T.O. 
permanent  council  expressed  the  view  that  it  ‘merited  discussion  and 
should  not  be  rejected  without  careful  consideration’.1  But  in  spite  of 
modification,  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  put  it  into  effect  on  1 
October,  the  Greek  government  refused  to  co-operate.  During  October 
discussions  were  held  in  the  N.A.T.O.  permanent  council  with  a  view  to 
holding  a  conference  on  the  future  of  the  island;  but  on  1  November  the 
Greek  government  again  changed  its  policy  and  refused  to  attend,2 
largely  (it  was  felt)  because  of  the  imminent  debate  in  the  United  Nations. 
But  the  General  Assembly  debate  ended  inconclusively  on  5  December 
when  a  Mexican  resolution  expressing  confidence  that  attempts  to  find 
a  solution  would  continue  was  approved  unanimously,  and  relations  in 
N.A.T.O.  were  not  improved  by  Greek  accusations  that  the  United 
States,  in  voting  for  the  resolution,  was  supporting  ‘colonialism’.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  Mr.  H.  Spaak,  had 
proposed  certain  modifications  of  the  partnership  plan3  and  the  Greek 
government  now  announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  attend  a  tripartite 
meeting  in  order  to  find  a  short  term  settlement  on  this  basis.  Thus  by 
the  end  of  1958  much  of  the  fire  had  gone  out  of  the  Cyprus  question,  and 
if  it  continued  to  cause  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
disturb  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  N.A.T.O.,  there  was 
no  longer  any  likelihood  of  its  determining  the  policy  of  either  country 
towards  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 

The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Iceland  over  Iceland’s  decision 
to  extend  its  fishery  limits  to  twelve  miles  also  had  more  widespread 
repercussions  than  had  at  first  seemed  likely.  The  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea,  which  concluded  its  discussions  at  the  end  of  April  1958, 
had  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a  generally  acceptable  distance 
for  the  extent  of  territorial  waters  or  for  national  fishery  limits.  Iceland, 
where  there  was  a  somewhat  unstable  economic  and  political  situation, 
and  where  90  per  cent  of  commodity  exports  were  fish,  had  indicated 
during  the  conference  that  it  intended  to  extend  its  exclusive  fishing 
limits  to  twelve  miles.  Great  Britain  and  France  immediately  made 
representations  in  Reykjavik,  but  on  2  June  the  Icelandic  government 
made  an  official  announcement  that  the  twelve-mile  limit  would  be 
operative  from  1  September.  The  British  government  replied  that  there 
was  no  basis  in  international  law  for  Iceland’s  claim,4  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  territorial  waters  to  twelve  miles,  since  it 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  bilateral  agreement  permitting  British  fishing 
in  the  area,  was  no  precedent.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  find 
a  compromise  solution,  including  efforts  by  the  N.A.T.O.  foreign  ministers 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  June  1958.  2  See  Cmnd.  566. 

3  Cf.  Times,  12  December  1958.  ■*  Documents,  1958,  p.  411. 
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during  the  Copenhagen  meeting.  Other  countries  affected  also  made 
protests1  but  it  was  soon  clear  that  if  Iceland  succeeded  in  getting  accep¬ 
tance  for  its  claim,  the  Faroe  islands,  Greenland  and  Norway  would  make 
similar  declarations  and  the  whole  question  of  territorial  waters  would 
again  become  a  political  issue.2  Towards  the  end  of  August  further 
negotiations  took  place  under  N.A.T.O.  auspices,  but  Iceland  rejected 
a  proposal  for  a  six-mile  limit  and  a  proportional  division  of  the  catch, 
and  the  extension  came  into  effect  on  i  September. 

There  were  two  issues  at  stake:  the  economic  and  the  political.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  economic  aspects,  Iceland  pointed  to  its  dependence  on  a  single 
product,  while  Great  Britain  pointed  out  that  Iceland  was  claiming 
traditional  fishing-grounds  where  modern  trawler  fishing  had  been 
pioneered  by  Britain  and  others  who  had  later  taught  Iceland  the  trade, 
and  which  were  particularly  important  because  they  could  be  fished 
throughout  the  year  by  distant-water  trawlers.  Approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  cod,  26  per  cent  of  the  haddock,  33  per  cent  of  the  halibut, 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  plaice  supplies  in  England  and  Wales  came  from 
the  waters  concerned3  and  the  port  of  Hull,  the  whole  of  whose  fleet  was 
composed  of  distant-water  trawlers,  fishing  in  Icelandic  or  Arctic  waters, 
would  be  seriously  affected,  and  Grimsby  only  slightly  less  so.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Iceland  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
twelve-mile  limit;  it  might  well  go  on  to  claim  the  whole  continental 
shelf.  Among  other  countries  affected  were  Belgium  and  western  Germany 
where  probably  half  the  total  landings  came  from  the  areas  in  question. 
But  other  members  of  N.A.T.O.  were  more  interested  in  the  political 
aspects  of  the  dispute.  Iceland  had  already  shown  that  it  had  no  great 
affection  for  its  N.A.T.O.  relationship,4  and  with  the  communist  party 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  country  leading  the  stand  in  the  fisheries  dispute, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  giving  Iceland  diplomatic  support  and  economic 
credits,  there  was  considerable  anxiety  in  North  America  over  the  possible 
outcome. 

When  on  1  September  the  extended  fishery  limits  came  into  effect 
Belgian  and  German  trawlers  left  the  area,  but  the  British  trawlers  re¬ 
mained,  fishing  under  naval  protection.  Meanwhile  British  offers  to  take 
the  issue  to  the  international  court  were  turned  down  and  Iceland  decided 
to  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  resolve  the  issue.  In  the  disputed  area 
fishing  went  on  under  escort,  while  Mr.  Gudmundsson  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  support  Iceland’s  point  of  view  on  the  basis  of  its 

1  Belgium  protested  on  5  June,  western  Germany  on  11  June,  Spain  on  6  July,  Sweden  on 
10  July  and  the  Netherlands  on  4  August. 

2  This  was  particularly  relevant  in  connection  with  the  off-shore  islands  in  Asia.  On  4  Septem¬ 
ber  1958  the  Chinese  government  claimed  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea  limit  from  a  base  line 
which,  for  good  measure,  put  Quemoy  and  Matsu  in  Chinese  inland  waters. 

3  Financial  Times,  30  May  1958-  4  Cf.  Survey,  i955— 5®>  PP-  21 1-12- 
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historic  claims  and  its  special  position.1  Meanwhile,  on  5  September,  the 
Danish  parliament  had  endorsed  a  government  proposal  asking  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  1955  Anglo-Danish  fishing  convention — terminable  at  two 
years’  notice  after  ten  years’  operation — in  order  to  extend  the  Faroes 
exclusive  fishing  waters  to  twelve  miles.  In  spite  of  various  attempts,  no 
progress  had  been  made  towards  solving  the  deadlock  when  the  N.A.T.O. 
council  met  in  Paris  in  December  1958.  At  that  time  Iceland  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  cabinet  crisis  and  the  British  offer  of  18  December  to  with¬ 
draw  naval  escorts  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit  if  Iceland  restricted  its 
patrols  to  the  six-mile  limit  received  no  immediate  response. 

But  issues  such  as  Cyprus  and  Iceland,  though  inevitably  they  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  ill-will,  were  of  minor  importance  for  the  alliance 
as  a  whole  by  comparison  with  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  which 
existed  between  Paris,  on  the  one  hand,  and  London,  and  to  some  extent 
Washington,  on  the  other.  Already  in  1957  there  had  been  some  evidence 
of  deteriorating  relations  on  this  score  due  to  disagreement  over  Middle 
East  policies,  to  different  views  on  European  economic  questions,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  to  a  feeling  widespread  in  France  that  it  had  been 
relegated  to  a  position  of  inferiority  in  military  matters  within  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  This  feeling  of  isolation,  which  had  been  developing  in  France 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  intensified  when  Macmillan  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1957.  This  was  the  first  visit  by  a  leading  western  states¬ 
man  since  the  launching  of  the  sputnik,  and  it  followed  directly  on  a  visit 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  the  course  of  celebrations  for  the  tercentenary 
of  the  founding  of  Virginia.  From  Paris  it  looked  as  though  Britain  was 
aspiring  to  a  position  in  the  alliance  second  only  to  the  United  States; 
and  continental  suspicions  of  the  mythical  Anglo-Saxons,  who  inevitably 
caught  the  headlines  on  such  occasions,  were  voiced  by  Le  Monde,  which 
wrote  of  the  ‘resurrection  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  directorate’,  which  in  spite 
of  ‘toutes  les  precautions  oratoires’  was  out  to  dominate  the  alliance.2 
The  Washington  communique,3  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  Macmillan’s 
visit,  held  out  the  promise  of  modifications  in  the  McMahon  Act,  and  of 
more  widespread  sharing  of  classified  information  on  nuclear  matters; 
but  how  far  would  this  sharing  go?  Le  Monde ,  referring  to  the  war-time 
agreements  still  existing  between  London,  Washington  and  Ottawa, 
questioned  whether  there  would  be  sufficient  confidence  to  extend  such 
a  relationship  to  countries  such  as  Iceland  and  Italy,  whose  future  policy 
was  to  some  degree  uncertain.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
communique  referred  to  S.E.A.T.O.  and  to  the  Baghdad  pact,  much  dis¬ 
liked  in  France,  in  the  same  breath  as  N.A.T.O.  and  went  on  to  speak  of 
other  responsibilities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Organisation  of 

1  General  Assembly,  Official  Records,  759th  meeting. 

2  Le  Monde,  27  October  1957. 


3  Documents,  1957,  p.  400. 
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American  States,  made  it  clear  that  there  was  ‘no  question  today  any 
more  than  yesterday  of  making  of  N.A.T.O.  a  government  of  the  free 
world,  able  to  decide  the  terms  of  a  common  policy  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  the  whole  world’.1 

France,  however,  was  in  the  throes  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  which  lasted 
from  30  September  to  5  November,  and  it  could  do  little  to  ensure  that 
its  views  were  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  two  days  later,  French 
anxieties  were  further  stimulated  when  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  report,  which  it  was  believed  came  from  sources  in  the  Pentagon,  to 
the  effect  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  Eisenhower-Macmillan  meeting 
was  an  agreement  by  which  Great  Britain  would  manufacture  medium¬ 
sized  nuclear  warheads  for  tactical  weapons,  while  the  United  States 
continued  the  development  of  intercontinental  missiles — an  arrangement 
which,  if  confirmed,  would  evidently  put  American-British  relations  on 
a  different  basis  from  America’s  relations  with  its  other  allies.2  At  his 
press  conference  on  29  October,  Dulles  went  out  of  his  way  to  counter 
such  suggestions  and  to  emphasize  the  value  of  interdependence  among 
all  members  of  N.A.T.O.  If  there  were  to  be  any  changes  in  the  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  in  the  alliance,  he  said,  they  would  be  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  forthcoming  council  meeting.3  Furthermore,  on  the  next 
day  it  was  announced  that  Eisenhower  was  prepared  to  go  to  Paris  in 
December.  But  if  these  statements  helped  to  re-establish  confidence  in 
the  continued  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  co-operate  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis,  they  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  dispersing  French  anxieties, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  coming  meeting  was  widely  regarded  as  excep¬ 
tionally  important  both  in  order  to  deal  with  the  practical  issues  arising 
from  the  changed  strategic  position  and  to  bolster  inter-allied  confidence. 

Before  it  had  occurred,  however,  still  another  issue  had  disturbed 
relations  between  the  so-called  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  powers  and  France.  On 
14  November,  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  decided  to  deliver  a  shipment  of  small  arms  to  Tunisia  for  defensive 
purposes.4  London  and  Washington,  it  appeared,  believed  that  to  supply 
the  small  quantity  of  arms  asked  for  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  western 
alliance  as  a  whole.5  Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  in  Paris.  Since 
independence  France  had  undertaken  to  provide  both  training  and 
equipment  for  the  Tunisian  army,  but  following  an  increase  of  incidents 
on  the  Tunisian-Algerian  frontier,  France  had  decided,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1957,  to  postpone  further  deliveries.  This  decision  had  been 
followed  by  the  proposal  that  the  two  countries  should  meet  to  discuss 

1  Le  Monde,  27  October  1957.  Le  Monde  also  expressed  fears  that  Tinterdependance  proclaim^ 

ne  conduise  pas  a  une  complete  egalite’.  2  N.T.  Times ,  29  October  1957- 

3  D.S.B.,  vol.  37,  18  November  1957,  pp.  786-90. 

4  Documents,  1957,  p-  417- 


5  Cf.  above,  p.  428. 
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outstanding  differences  including  military  and  economic  aid.  But  the 
intervention  of  the  French  ministerial  crisis,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
five  weeks,  had  prevented  any  meeting  taking  place  and  Tunisia  had 
appealed  to  other  countries  for  arms.  Belgium  and  Italy,  in  spite  of  doubts 
about  French  policy  in  Algeria,  had  refused  requests  to  supply  arms,  but 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  unwilling  to  see  the  contract  go  else¬ 
where — to  Czechoslovakia,  for  example — had  repeatedly  urged  France 
to  satisfy  Bourguiba’s  requests  or  to  associate  itself  with  them  in  doing  so. 
Following  the  investiture  of  Gaillard,  the  new  French  government  was 
told  that  London  and  Washington  had  decided  to  deliver  arms  on  or 
after  12  November  if  France  had  still  not  done  so.  Although  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  prepared  to  ask  for  assurances  that  the  arms 
would  not  find  their  way  to  Algeria,  they  were  not  prepared  to  seek  further 
guarantees,  although  they  agreed  to  postpone  delivery  to  enable  the 
French  ambassador  to  make  a  demarche  in  this  respect  in  Tunis.1  Bourguiba, 
however,  would  not  give  any  such  undertaking,  and  when  news  arrived 
that  an  Egyptian  arms  delivery  was  imminent,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  decided  that  there  was  no  more  time  to  lose.  On  1 5  Novem¬ 
ber  British  arms  arrived  in  Tunis  and  on  the  same  day  Washington  also 
made  known  its  intention  to  make  a  delivery. 

There  was  an  immediate  outburst  of  indignation  in  France.  Speaking 
in  the  National  Assembly,  M.  Gaillard  said  that  the  French  people  con¬ 
sidered  the  decision  as  a  hostile  act.  The  suggestion  that  the  delivery  was 
merely  symbolic  provoked  the  response  that  it  was  simply  because  the  act 
was  symbolic — symbolic  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in  N.A.T.O. — 
that  France  was  disturbed.  The  French  delegation  to  the  N.A.T.O. 
parliamentary  conference,  then  in  session,  tabled  a  motion  stating  that 
as  the  result  ‘of  the  wilful  and  unjustifiable  decision  of  two  member- 
governments  of  N.A.T.O.’  the  pursuit  of  Atlantic  unity  had  ‘no  further 
purpose’,  and  that  they  would  therefore  take  no  further  part  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  secretary  of  the  German  delegation  said  that  the  Federal 
Republic  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  other  delegations, 
while  expressing  doubts  about  French  policy  in  Algeria,  felt  that  France 
was  right  to  protest.2  But  in  fact  the  French  position  was  far  from  logical: 
Gaillard  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  article  six  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  referred  specifically  to  Algeria,  but  there  was  also  the  long¬ 
standing  French  objection  to  any  discussion  of  Algeria  as  a  N.A.T.O. 
problem.  In  the  event  the  French  government  expressed  itself  determined 
to  find  a  solution  in  conformity  with  Atlantic  solidarity  and  with  French 
interests  in  North  Africa  before  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  on  16 
December.3 


1  Cf.  the  statement  by  M.  Gaillard  to  the  National  Assembly  on  1 5  November  1957 ;  Documents, 
i957>  PP-  4'8-2i.  2  Cf.  Times,  16  November  1957.  3  Cf.  Documents,  1957,  p.  421. 
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Various  attempts  were  made  to  mollify  French  opinion.  In  Washington 
the  State  Department  summoned  the  ambassadors  of  N.A.T.O.  countries 
to  explain  its  position,  and  at  his  news  conference  on  19  November  Dulles 
clarified  some  of  the  issues  still  in  dispute.1  But  the  underlying  fact 
remained  that  the  United  States  felt  it  was  more  important  not  to  alienate 
Tunisia  than  not  to  antagonize  France,  and  in  these  circumstances 
Pineau’s  visit  to  Washington  from  18  to  20  November,  although  arranged 
before  the  immediate  crisis  came  to  a  head,  was  considered  in  Paris  as  of 
particular  importance.  However,  no  communique  was  issued  after  the 
talks  and  it  seems  that  little  was  achieved.  Both  parties  maintained  their 
stand  on  the  arms  delivery  issue,  and  disagreement  in  that  respect  re¬ 
mained  fundamental.  But  it  was  decided  that  before  further  deliveries 
took  place  there  should  be  consultation  between  the  four  countries  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  to  decide  on  Tunisian  needs.  Secondly,  Pineau 
made  it  clear  that  France  would  never  agree  to  the  creation  of  two  classes 
or  ranks  of  powers  in  N.A.T.O.,  and  in  this  respect  he  secured  American 
support  in  general,  and  in  particular  an  assurance  that  the  ‘atomic  club’ 
would  remain  open  and  that  France  would  not  be  asked  to  renounce 
development  of  an  atomic  bomb.  Finally,  in  respect  of  Algeria,  the  main 
topic  discussed,  France  secured  some  measure  of  United  States  support. 
It  was  believed  that  Dulles  had  agreed  to  lobby  in  the  French  interest 
prior  to  the  forthcoming  General  Assembly  debate,  and  it  was  therefore 
hoped  that  Washington  would  secure  the  votes  of  those  Latin  American 
and  Asian  countries,  where  it  had  influence,  in  support  of  France.  Pineau 
also  explained  the  provisions  of  the  new  outline  law  for  Algeria,2  and,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  king  of  Morocco  in  Washington, 
emphasized  the  difference  between  any  final  arrangement  for  a  federation 
of  the  Maghreb,  and  intervention,  at  that  time,  by  Morocco  or  Tunisia 
in  discussions  of  the  Algerian  question.3  Algeria  and  interdependence  in 
N.A.T.O.  also  formed  the  subject  of  talks  between  Macmillan  and 
Gaillard  in  Paris  on  25  and  26  November.  But  although  the  two  ministers 
agreed  that  the  forthcoming  N.A.T.O.  meeting  ‘should  give  a  more 
precise  definition  to  the  principles  of  interdependence  and  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  alliance  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  equality  which  underlies 
the  treaty’,4  there  was  little  evidence  of  a  resurgence  of  friendship  or  the 
sharing  of  common  sympathies. 

N.A.T.O.  and  the  Problem  of  Western  Co-operation 

In  the  circumstances  which  have  been  described,  and  confronted  with 
the  Soviet  Union’s  scientific  and  military  challenge,  much  depended  on 

1  E.g.  he  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  believed,  right  until  the  last  moment,  that  France 
would  itself  make  an  unconditional  delivery  of  arms.  Cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  37,  pp.  920-2. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  430.  3  Le  Monde,  21  November  1957.  4  Documents,  1957,  p.  427. 
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the  outcome  of  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting,  due  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  December 
1957.  Its  ‘special  character’  had  already  been  underlined  in  the  com¬ 
munique  issued  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Washington,  and  the 
United  States  government  had  left  its  allies  in  no  doubt  of  its  hope  that 
the  December  meeting  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  recreate  a  spirit 
of  closer  collaboration  and  to  stimulate  a  greater  military  effort. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coming  and 
going  between  the  western  capitals  which,  if  it  gave  an  impression  of 
greater  consultation,  also  served  to  highlight  some  of  the  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  known  that  Washington  was  urging  a  pooling  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  defence  and  research  efforts  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  hand  when  it  asked  congress  to  amend  the  McMahon  Act.1 
But  member  countries  wanted  to  know  what  information  was  to  be  shared, 
and  how  much  control  over  the  weapons  they  would  have,  before  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  pooling  production.  Secondly,  if,  as  seemed  likely, 
it  was  decided  that  the  United  States  should  produce  long-range  inter¬ 
continental  missiles  and  warheads,  Britain  intermediate  missiles  and  war¬ 
heads,  and  France  and  western  Germany  short-range  rockets  and  tactical 
weapons,  there  were  two  main  issues  to  be  resolved:  the  plans  for  a  French 
atomic  bomb  and  the  restrictions  on  Federal  Germany’s  weapon  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  circumstances  of  extreme  French  sensitivity  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  Paris  to  drop  its  independent  atomic  programme,  and 
it  would  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  West  European  Union 
countries  to  absolve  Federal  Germany  from  the  restrictions  on  atomic, 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  agreed  to  under  the  Paris  agree¬ 
ments.  Thirdly,  as  a  result  of  the  changed  strategic  position,  United 
States  defence  depended  on  the  establishment  of  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missile  sites  in  Europe,  and  although  the  missiles  would  not  be 
available  for  more  than  a  year  Washington  was  anxious  to  know  which 
N.A.T.O.  countries  would  agree  to  accept  bases.  This  raised  the  question 
of  their  control,  and  on  whose  authority  the  missiles  would  be  fired.  To 
considerations  such  as  these,  raised  by  the  military  situation,  were  added 
the  problems  caused  by  the  national  policies  of  individual  countries. 
Federal  Germany,  for  example,  was  anxious  to  avoid  joining  a  western 
scientific  and  research  pool  because  of  the  domestic  and  international 
complications  which  it  was  thought  would  result;2  and  Britain’s  defence 
policy  of  increasing  dependence  on  strategic  thermo-nuclear  forces  and 
of  reducing  land  forces  was  criticized  by  others  as  detrimental  to  the 
‘N.A.T.O.  shield’  which  was  ‘already  disturbingly  weak’.3  There  were 
also  the  issues  raised  by  the  original  concept  of  containment  and  by  the 

1  Times ,  4  November  1957.  2  Sunday  Times,  10  November  1957. 

3  This  criticism  was  voiced  in  the  N.A.T.O.  parliamentarians’  military  committee;  cf.  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  12  November  1957. 
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desire  of  some  countries  to  have  a  common  N.A.T.O.  policy  towards  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  For  Washington  this  was 
fundamentally  a  military  consideration,  and  when  in  the  autumn  of  1957 
it  appeared  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  was  increasing  its  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  attention  was  explicitly  drawn  to  the  obligations  of  members 
of  N.A.T.O.  towards  Turkey.1  There  had  also  been  some  discussion  as  to 
how  the  south-eastern  flank  of  N.A.T.O.  could  be  strengthened,  and  the 
question  of  Israeli  membership  had  been  raised.  Alternatively  some  felt 
that  the  opportunities  for  external  interference  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  greatly  reduced  if  N.A.T.O.  countries,  acting  in  concert,  could  bring 
about  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement.  But  rumours  that  the  N.A.T.O. 
council  might  consider  such  a  settlement  provoked  an  Israeli  protest 
against  what  were  described  as  ‘disturbing  signs  of  appeasement’,2  and, 
speaking  for  the  Arabs,  Chamoun  asked  Eisenhower  to  ensure  that  no 
decisions  on  Middle  East  policy  were  made  at  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting 
without  consulting  the  Arab  states  first.3  On  the  other  hand,  France,  and 
to  some  extent  the  Netherlands,  hoped  that  N.A.T.O.  might  be  induced 
to  give  multilateral  support  for  their  national  policies;  or  alternatively, 
as  Italian  sources  suggested,  provide  a  Colombo-plan  type  of  organization 
to  channel  western  economic  aid  to  under-developed  countries. 

To  these  factors  was  added  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  in¬ 
creased  as  the  meeting  approached,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  activity  in 
Washington  no  new  policy  was  being  thought  out.  In  the  first  place,  the 
United  States  administration’s  hope  that  it  could  boost  the  morale  of  the 
alliance  by  sending  Eisenhower  to  Paris4  suffered  something  of  a  set-back 
when  on  25  November  it  was  announced  that  the  president  had  suffered 
another  stroke.  Secondly,  the  United  States  administration  might  well 
ask  ‘what  does  Belgium  need  with  planes  or  Italy  with  naval  ships?’  and 
it  might  plan  to  ‘put  the  squeeze’  on  its  allies  to  undertake  a  bigger  share 
of  the  common  defence  effort,5  but  it  was  unlikely  to  get  much  support  on 
these  issues  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  all  European  suggestions  for 
political  consultation  prior  to  major  policy  decisions  and  if  the  reluctance 
of  Mr.  Dulles  to  endow  the  alliance  with  any  authority  still  dominated 
the  administration’s  thinking.6  Moreover,  Mr.  Dulles  had  made  it  clear 
that  Kennan’s  ideas  in  the  Reith  lectures,  which  had  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  Europe,7  were  regarded  with  little  sympathy  by  the  State 


1  Cf.  the  Washington  communique,  Documents,  1957,  p.  403. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  6,  10,  and  16  December  1957*  3  Times,  16  December  1 957- 

4  The  view  of  a  senior  adviser  to  Mr.  Dulles  on  the  morale  question  was  expressed  thus : 

‘Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  goes  over  there  as  the  former  general  who  led  the  liberation  of  Europe, 
who  headed  N.A.T.O.  military  forces  at  the  start.  He  says  to  these  men,  “I  repeat,  I  strengthen, 
I  state  as  categorically  as  possible  the  vow  of  the  American  people  to  come  to  your  aid  if 
attacked”.’  Wall  Street  Journal,  25  November  1957. 

5  Ibid.  6  Sunday  Times,  8  December  1957. 


7  Cf.  above,  p.  350. 
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Department,  particularly  his  view  that  any  attempt  to  consolidate  the 
military  position  would  make  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  more 
difficult.  Kennan’s  recognition  that  concessions  could  not  all  come  from 
one  side  was  in  substance  an  echo  of  the  words  of  Lester  Pearson,  who,  in 
a  speech  at  Minneapolis  on  3  November,  had  urged  the  west  to  abandon 
its  ‘rigid  unconditional-surrender  type  of  diplomacy’,  and  its  determined 
opposition  to  every  Soviet  move,  in  favour  of  a  policy  which  ‘patiently 
and  persistently’  sought  ‘a  basis  for  negotiation  and  agreement’.1  These 
ideas,  which  found  a  ready  response  in  Europe,  were  further  stimulated 
by  Khrushchev’s  statement  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
6  November  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  a  summit  conference,  to 
end  the  cold  war  and  the  arms  drive,  and  to  agree  to  settle  ideological 
disputes  by  economic  and  cultural  competition.2  Then,  during  the  week 
preceding  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting,  Bulganin  sent  messages  to  Nehru  and 
to  sixteen  western  governments  pointing  out  the  gigantic  squandering  of 
national  resources  as  a  result  of  the  unproductive  arms  race  and  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  many  opportunities  which  the  international  situation  offered  for 
improving  relations.3  Finally,  on  1 5  December  the  Polish  foreign  minister, 
who  was  in  Paris,  gave  an  interview  to  Le  Monde  in  which  he  elaborated 
on  the  proposals  he  had  made  to  the  General  Assembly  on  2  October  in 
favour  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  central  Europe.4  In  these  circumstances, 
by  the  time  the  N.A.T.O.  leaders  were  assembling  in  Paris,  there  was 
a  somewhat  different  emphasis  of  interest  between  Washington  and 
Europe.  Whereas  the  United  States  still  emphasized  its  original  view — 
namely,  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  military — the 
European  powers  were  less  concerned  with  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
western  military  position  than  with  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  general 
reduction  in  tension,  and  of  seeking  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
specific  issues. 

Eisenhower,  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  travel  on  10  December, 
arrived  in  Paris  five  days  later  and  on  16  December  opened  the  council 
meeting.  While  no  one  questioned  his  personal  courage  it  was  clear  that 
he  was  far  from  well  and  his  address,  apart  from  warning  against  ‘false 
habits  of  thought’  which  had  engendered  the  view  that  western  economic 

1  N.T.  Times,  4  November  1957.  2  Soviet  News,  6  November,  p.  35. 

3  Documents,  1957,  pp.  34-41 .  The  cost  of  defence  to  the  fifteen  nations  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
in  1957-58  was  expected  to  total  £21,094  millions.  It  was  shared  thus:  United  States  £15,807 
millions,  Britain  £1,609  millions,  France  £1,245  millions,  western  Germany  £708  millions, 
Canada  £668  millions,  Belgium  £136  millions,  Denmark  £49  6  millions,  Italy  £333  millions, 
Greece  £52  6  millions,  Luxembourg  £3,242,850,  Holland  £184  millions,  Norway  £514  millions, 
Portugal  £29,862,500,  and  Turkey  £192  millions.  Manchester  Guardian,  20  December  1957.  The 
cost  of  defence  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  was  estimated  at  96,721,542  thousand  roubles  ( Pravda , 
10  February  1957),  and  for  1958  92,293,275  thousand  roubles  (ibid.,  21  December  1957). 
These  figures  represented  approximately  16  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  budget.  4  Le  Monde,  16  December  1957. 
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methods  were  inherently  more  productive,  and  that  co-ordination  and 
planning  were  unnecessary,  merely  urged  N.A.T.O.  to  a  greater  common 
effort.1  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Dulles  to  deal  with  questions  of  combined 
weapon  research  and  production,  and  the  establishment  of  missile  bases 
in  Europe.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  respective  value  of  various  sites 
for  missile  bases,  and  who  offered  to  supply  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles  when  they  were  available.  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that 
American  generosity  on  this  score  was  not  as  widely  appreciated  as 
Washington  had  perhaps  anticipated.  The  prime  ministers  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  said  that  their  countries  would  not  permit  atomic  weapons 
or  missile  launching  sites  on  their  soil,  and  even  Adenauer  prevaricated 
by  saying  that  acceptance  of  missiles  was  a  political  question  which  would 
have  to  be  left  to  the  Bundestag  to  decide.2  The  Norwegian  prime 
minister  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  careful  examination  of  proposals 
for  reducing  forces  in  Europe  and  a  further  attempt  to  discuss  disarmament 
with  the  Russians;  and  Dr.  Adenauer  said  he  was  impressed  by  the 
‘moderate  language’  of  Mr.  Bulganin’s  latest  letter  and  could  see  no 
objection  to  seeking  further  clarification  of  the  Soviet  proposals.  Further¬ 
more,  although  there  were  specific  national  suggestions,  such  as  that  for 
a  joint  Dutch-Belgian  air  force,  and  for  British  naval  concentration  on 
anti-submarine  warfare,  the  statements  which  caught  the  headlines  were 
those  like  that  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  who  said  that,  although  he  would 
‘make  no  concession  to  our  safety’,  he  would  nevertheless  ‘go  to  any 
length  in  discussion,  debate,  or  argument  that  would  prove  our  sincerity’ 
to  the  Russians.3  Indeed,  by  the  second  day,  official  circles  in  Washington 
were  resentful  and  perplexed.  The  ‘biggest  threat  to  the  conference  , 
wrote  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  ‘is  the  spirit  of  neutralism  which  is 
beginning  to  infect  some  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  free  world  , 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  wrote  ‘that  some  of  our  esteemed  allies  are 
suffering  from  cold  feet’.4  The  meeting  was  prolonged  for  a  further  day 
to  provide  more  opportunities  for  reaching  agreement.  But  at  the  end  of 
it  only  Turkey  had  joined  Britain — which  had  already  agreed  at  Bermuda 
— in  firmly  committing  itself  to  the  installation  of  missile  bases.  From  the 
final  communique5 — ‘3,500  words  divided  into  3^  carefully  numbered 
paragraphs  .  .  .  of  meaningless  bosh  ^ — it  was  clear  that  the  dissimilar 
points  of  view  had  been  submerged  in  a  bog  of  verbosity.  On  military 
questions  the  United  States  had  to  be  content  with  the  statement  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  in  conformity  with  N.A.T.O.  defence  plans 
and  in  agreement  with  the  governments  directly  concerned,  agieement 
was  also  reached  on  measures  to  increase  joint  scientific  and  technical 

1  Times,  17  December  1957.  '  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

4  Cited  in  Evening  Standard,  18  December  1957. 

s  Documents,  1957,  PP-  404-10.  6  News  Chronicle,  21  December  i957. 
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research.  On  political  issues,  the  United  States  succeeded  in  evading 
anything  more  than  general  references  to  Africa  and  Indonesia.  But  on 
issues  affecting  east-west  relations  the  European  point  of  view  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  it  was  said  that  the  N.A.T.O.  council  would  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  restricting  armaments,  and  that  should  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  refuse  to  participate  in  the  new  disarmament  commission,  N.A.T.O. 
‘would  welcome  a  meeting  at  foreign  ministers’  level  to  resolve  the  dead¬ 
lock’.1  This  last  was  a  major  concession  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  point 
of  view. 

The  military  aspects  of  N.A.T.O.  interdependence  were  the  subject  of 
further  negotiations  during  the  following  months.  The  decision  to 
establish  missile  bases  in  Britain  was  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  24 
February  1 958.2  The  agreement  provoked  the  retort  from  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  that  Soviet  missiles  would  be  aimed  at  the  British  Isles,  stimulated  the 
British  opposition’s  interest  in  suspending  nuclear  tests  and  holding 
summit  talks,3  and  was  one  of  the  motives  for  the  Aldermaston  march  at 
Easter  1958  and  in  the  autumn  for  demonstrations  and  incidents  near  the 
proposed  sites  by  supporters  of  the  Direct  Action  Committee  against 
nuclear  war.  The  proposal  to  establish  launching  bases  in  France  was 
accepted  in  principle  by  M.  Gaillard,  but  it  was  soon  made  clear  before 
it  came  into  effect  that  Paris  would  require  ‘compensating  guarantees’. 
Succeeding  political  changes  and  de  Gaulle’s  attitude  towards  N.A.T.O. 
meant  that  no  final  decision  had  been  taken  by  the  end  of  1 958.4  Italy 
also  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  missile  bases  in  principle,  and  detailed 
talks  continued  throughout  the  year  interspersed  with  left-wing  and 
Jugoslav  protests. 

In  western  Germany  the  issue  became  involved  with  the  question  of 
providing  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  the  Bundeswehr  and  the  whole 
problem  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  future  of  Germany.  The  launching 
of  the  two  sputniks  had  led  to  something  of  a  change  of  emphasis  in  west 
German  opinion,  and  even  Christian  Democrats  had  spoken  of  the  need 
for  general  disarmament  and  for  a  new  policy  towards  eastern  Europe.5 
The  Reith  lectures,  particularly  the  third,  in  which  Kennan  suggested 
the  neutralisation  of  Germany  to  break  the  deadlock  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  German  reunification,  and  the  Times  leading  article  of 
25  November  supporting  the  idea  of  a  German  nuclear  self-denying 
ordinance,  had  received  widespread  press  and  radio  comment  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  Bulganin’s  letter  to  Adenauer,  described  by  a  Federal 

1  Documents,  1957,  p.  408. 

2  Cmnd.  366.  This  provided  for  bases  in  East  Anglia,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire  with  an 

unspecified  number  of  Thor  missiles  whose  warheads  would  remain  ‘in  full  United  States 
ownership,  custody  and  control’,  but  whose  use  would  be  determined  by  a  joint  decision  of  both 
governments.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  7  March  1958. 

4  Cf.  below,  pp.  519-52.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  6  November  1957. 
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spokesman  ‘as  factual,  calm,  and  very  earnest’,  warned  that  in  the  event 
of  war  missile  bases  would  act  as  ‘magnets’  for  a  counterblow,1  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  N.A.T.O.  council  meeting  opinion  in  the  Federal  Republic 
was  increasingly  in  favour  of  at  least  postponing  any  irrevocable  decision.2 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  seen 
fit  to  urge  further  exploration  of  international  political  possibilities  before 
committing  west  Germany  to  any  particular  policy. 

Throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring  agitation  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  missile  bases  in  the  Federal  Republic  increased.  Opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  bases  in  particular  areas  was  voiced  through  the  Land 
parliaments,  academic  opposition  in  support  of  the  Gottingen  manifesto 
spread  to  Heidelberg  and  Munster,  and  the  evangelical  churches  joined 
the  opposition  on  moral  and  humanitarian  grounds.  By  March  the 
campaign  against  ‘nuclear  death’  was  of  considerable  proportions.  But 
other  factors  were  already  at  play.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  dis¬ 
couraging  indications  from  Moscow;  on  the  other,  increasing  pressure 
from  Norstad  and  Washington.  Then  suddenly,  on  18  March,  Strauss 
announced  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  government  in  the  mutual  development  of  weapons,  that  the 
Americans,  impressed  by  von  Braun,  had  ‘collossal  expectations’  of 
German  military-technical  ideas,  and  that  they  hoped  that  other  of  his 
former  countrymen  would  be  able  to  give  American  rocketry  a  lead.  It 
had  therefore  been  decided  to  start  with  co-operation  on  missile  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  Germany  had  had  no  experience  since  the  wartime  V- 
weapons ;  and  for  this  purpose  Bonn  would  buy  twenty  or  more  Matadors 
and  twelve  launching  pads.  The  defence  minister  revealed  that  the 
American  offer  had  been  made  the  previous  September  and  that  an 
answer  was  required  by  3  April.3  There  was  immediately  something  of 
an  outcry.  The  opposition  accused  the  government  of  trying  to  bulldoze 
the  Bundestag  into  accepting  nuclear  weapons  and  the  defence  debate 
lasted  for  two  days  during  which  the  international  implications  of  the 
decision  were  given  full  attention.  In  spite  of  parliamentary  support  for 
the  government,  opinion  polls  continued  to  show  between  75  per  cent  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  opposed  to  nuclear  arms  and  to  the  establishment 
of  missile  bases,4  and  the  public  campaign  against  nuclear  armament 
continued.  Bonn  rallied  its  supporters  by  allegations  of  the  establishment 
of  Russian  missile  bases  in  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  in  what  was  formerly  East  Prussia,5  while  the  opposition  decided  to 
hold  a  referendum  on  the  issue.  But  the  constitutional  court  acceded  to 

1  Times  and  Pravda,  12  December  1957. 

2  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  14  December  1957*  3  Times,  19  March  1 95^- 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  15  March  and  16  April  1958. 

5  Times,  1,  6,  and  29  May  1958. 
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the  government’s  request  by  restraining  the  Land  governments  concerned 
from  permitting  a  referendum  and  later  the  proposal  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.1  The  issue  had  divided  the  country  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  had  rearmament  three  years  earlier,  and  resulting  differences 
between  the  parties  made  hone  of  a  bi-partisan  foreign  policy  seem  some¬ 
what  remote.  Throughout  discussion  of  the  issue  Adenauer  had  empha¬ 
sized  again  and  again  that  if  Federal  Germany  were  a  member  of  N.A.T.O. 
it  must  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  same  obligations  and  have  the  same 
responsibilities  as  the  other  members.  It  was  on  the  same  grounds  that 
the  Federal  Republic  continued  to  dispute  claims  from  other  members  of 
N.A.T.O.  for  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  troops  on 
west  German  soil. 

The  tedious  question  of  support  costs  was  generally  considered  as  an 
issue  between  Great  Britain  and  western  Germany,  although  the  United 
States  and  France  also  had  claims  on  Bonn.2  For  Britain  the  issue  gained 
added  importance  from  the  fact  that  troops  in  Germany  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  foreign  exchange,  which,  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  sterling 
as  contrasted  with  the  strength  of  the  Deutschmark ,  added  to  London’s 
almost  continuous  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  The  issue  had  been 
raised  in  December  1957  when  the  west  German  foreign  minister  was  in 
London,  but  no  progress  was  made;  and  the  question  was  further  em¬ 
bittered  by  press  and  ministerial  comment,3  and  by  Bonn’s  continued 
inability  to  appreciate  the  relationship  between  the  stationing  of  British 
troops  in  Germany  and  the  general  N.A.T.O.  defence  effort.4  Britain  took 
the  matter  to  the  Atlantic  council  which  recommended  that  negotiations 
should  be  resumed,  but  Bonn  refused  to  accept  the  council’s  decision  and 
argued  that  it  was  under  no  moral  obligation  to  do  so.5  Thereafter  M. 
Spaak,  the  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  took  up  the  issue  in  Bonn,  but 
even  after  ‘an  unpleasant  discussion’  there  was  apparently  no  change  in 
the  west  German  view,  in  spite  of  the  concurrent  announcement  of  German 
tax  concessions.6  Various  proposals  were  made  during  the  spring  and 
finally  at  the  end  of  April  it  was  agreed  that  the  Federal  Republic  should 
pay  Britain  £12  million  a  year  for  three  years.7 

Meanwhile  talks  were  in  progress  on  a  common  approach  to  defence 
research  and  production.  This  was  a  topic  which  was  inclined  to  bring 
out  all  the  latent  jealousies  among  N.A.T.O.  members.  In  mid-January 
it  was  announced  that  a  Franco-Italo-German  arms  group  had  been 
formed  in  order,  as  Paris  put  it,  to  stop  Britain  and  America  setting  up  an 

1  Times,  28  May  and  31  July  1958.  2  Cf.  Survey,  1955-56,  pp.  209-11. 

3  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  4  and  5  December  1957,  for  extracts  from  the  west  German  press. 

4  The  cost  of  defence  to  western  Germany  in  1957-8  was  estimated  only  at  £708  millions, 

while  for  Britain  it  was  £1,609  millions  and  for  France  £1,242  millions;  ibid.,  20  December 
I957-  5  Times,  10  January  1958. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  3  February  1958.  7  Times,  30  April  1958. 
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armament  board  of  directors.1  This  announcement,  together  with  the  con¬ 
tinuing  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  United  States  congress  could  be 
persuaded  to  amend  the  McMahon  act,  stimulated  British  interest  in 
establishing  an  arms  pool  for  all  seven  W.E.U.  countries.  Mr.  Sandys 
held  meetings  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Bonn  and  by  the  time  the  N.A.T.O. 
foreign  ministers  met  in  May  the  British  plan  had  gained  a  wide  measure 
of  acceptance.2  The  common  production  programme  did  not  envisage 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  so  did  not  raise  the  question  of 
west  German  undertakings  on  that  issue.  Nevertheless  General  Norstad 
had  made  it  clear  that  he  still  considered  thirty  divisions — twice  the 
existing  number — armed  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  the  minimum 
necessary,3  and  it  was  known  that  the  British  forces  in  Germany  were 
being  equipped  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  circumstances  the 
equipment  of  all  N.A.T.O.  forces  with  such  weapons  could  not  be  long 
delayed.4  On  the  other  hand  any  discussion  of  the  issue  involved  political 
questions,  both  national  and  international,  had  financial  implications, 
and  had  also  to  take  into  account  considerations  of  prestige. 

It  was  in  France,  with  its  early  achievements  in  atomic  physics,  that 
the  prestige  issue  was  felt  most  strongly  and  it  was  France  which  also 
found  itself  at  odds  with  its  western  allies  on  other  issues.  In  the  first 
place  it  had  already  been  made  known  that  France  intended  to  join  the 
atomic  club  as  the  result  of  its  own  endeavours,  and  during  1958  there 
were  various  reports  of  French  progress  in  nuclear  research.  Then,  in 
April,  France  took  the  unusual  step  of  breaking  the  conventional  silence 
on  the  production  of  plutonium,  and  announced  that  by  early  1959  French 
output  would  reach  100  kilogrammes  a  year  and  that  plans  were  going 
ahead  for  the  development  of  nuclear  power.5  At  the  same  time,  the 
financial  implications  of  French  military  policy  took  on  an  added  rele¬ 
vance.  At  the  end  of  January,  following  a  visit  to  Washington,  credits 
amounting  to  $655,250,000  were  granted  to  France  from  three  different 
sources.  O.E.E.C.  countries  made  $250  million  available  from  the 
European  payments  union,  the  I.M.F.  made  a  one-year  arrangement  by 
which  France  could  draw  foreign  currencies  to  the  value  of  $131,250,000, 
and  the  United  States  postponed  the  repayment  of  instalments  on  previous 
loans  and  provided  military  supplies  against  francs.6  Together  these 
measures  were  intended  to  enable  France  to  fight  and  overcome  inflation 
by  restricting  credit  and  cutting  expenditure.  But  there  were  many  who 
feared  that  no  amount  of  restrictions  at  home  would  compensate  for  the 
increasing  costs  of  the  Algerian  war.7  During  the  debates  on  the  military 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  29  January  1 958-  2  Twn&r,  9  May  1958- 

3  Times  and  Alanchester  Guardian,  17  April  1 958.  4  below,  PP-  522— 3- 

5  Times,  7  April  1958.  A  nuclear  bomb  requires  from  10  to  15  kilos. 

6  Texts  in  D.S.B.,  vol.  38,  pp.  269-73. 

7  Gf.  J.  W.  Saxl,  ‘The  Economics  of  Algeria’,  in  the  Banker,  October  and  November  1957. 
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budget  at  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  made 
clear  that  any  curtailment  of  military  expenditure  would  not  affect  the 
effort  in  Algeria,  and  on  8  March  Gaillard  won  a  vote  of  confidence  on 
the  military  budget.1  Nevertheless  by  April  the  economic  situation  in 
France  was  again  precarious.  The  French  account  with  the  E.P.U. 
showed  a  deficit  of  $62  million  as  against  a  credit  of  $10  million  in 
January,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  short-term  benefits  of  the  1957 
20  per  cent  devaluation  were  already  wearing  off.2  Finally,  the  political 
effects  of  the  war  in  Algeria  were  of  ever  increasing  consequence. 

By  1958  the  Algerian  war  had  become  the  predominant  influence  in 
French  party  politics  and  throughout  the  spring  there  were  many  instances 
of  its  international  ramifications.  In  January  the  French  seized  a  Jugoslav 
freighter  loaded  with  Czechoslovak  arms,  presumably  destined  for  the 
forces  of  the  Algerian  Liberation  Front,  off  the  coast  of  Oran.  Exact  details 
of  the  cargo  were  hard  to  come  by,  but  it  was  reported  to  contain  sufficient 
arms  to  equip  six  battalions  and  to  include  special  equipment  for  blowing 
up  barbed  wire  entanglements.3  Whatever  the  legal  position  might  be, 
the  seizure  not  only  caused  trouble  with  Belgrade  but  raised  the  question 
of  French  relations  with  Rabat.  Up  to  this  date  Paris  had  made  an 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  what  it  called,  quite  openly,  the  two-faced 
policy  of  Bourguiba  and  the  attitude  of  the  Moroccan  government;  but 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  continue  to  do  so.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  when  on  8  February  French  military  planes  bombed  Sakiet  Sidi 
Youssef,  Rabat  immediately  issued  a  declaration  of  solidarity  with 
Tunisia,  and  thereafter  the  two  North  African  governments  worked  in 
concert.4 

The  bombing  of  Sakiet  Sidi  Youssef  once  again  turned  the  Algerian  war 
into  a  question  of  discord  within  the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  Washington, 
which  had  been  at  such  pains  in  December  1957  to  dissociate  itself  from 
French  policy,  now  found  itself  fully  implicated,5  and  it  was  recognized 
in  London  that  events  in  North  Africa  imposed  themselves  ‘on  all  western 
relationships  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  still  further  afield’.6 
The  Anglo-American  offer  of  good  offices  was  accepted  in  Paris,  but  it 
was  clear  that  France  had  no  intention  of  broadening  the  basis  of  negotia¬ 
tions;  nor,  if  it  had,  was  there  any  known  formula  which  could  reconcile 
the  complexity  of  French  interests  as  they  stood  with  the  stark  simplicity 
of  Algerian  nationalism.  The  issue  which  had  long  stultified  French  party 
politics  now  appeared  capable  of  dividing  the  Atlantic  pact.  Dulles  sug¬ 
gested  an  association  of  the  countries  of  the  western  Mediterranean, 
France  with  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Libya,  with  United  States’ 

1  Times,  6  March  1958;  Le  Monde,  9  March  1958.  2  Times,  7  April  1958. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  21  January  1958.  *  Cf.  above,  p.  429. 

Cf.  above,  p.  433.  6  Times,  6  March  1958. 
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military  guarantees,  as  a  way  of  breaking  the  deadlock.  But  implicit  in  the 
American  proposal  was  the  suggestion  that  this  arrangement  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  independent  Algeria,  and  consequently  it  was  ignored  in 
France.  Gaillard  spoke  in  favour  of  a  political  grouping  of  the  countries 
of  the  western  Mediterranean,  including  Italy  and  Spain,  within  which 
‘French  Algeria,  having  the  broad  administrative  freedom  for  which  the 
outline  law  provides,  will  find  her  natural  place’.1  Thereupon  United 
States  interest  lapsed,  North  African  comment  became  more  sceptical 
than  ever,  and  Italian  interest,  such  as  it  was,  was  described  crudely  as 
interest  in  Sahara  oil  to  compensate  for  E. N.I.’s  recent  exclusion  from 
Libya.2  In  the  event  nothing  was  done,  and  by  April  the  tedious  wrang¬ 
ling  was  causing  a  strain  on  western  loyalty — a  strain  which  increased 
when,  with  the  collapse  of  the  good  offices  procedure,  it  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Murphy  had  given  an  interview  to  the  American  press  in  which  he 
had  suggested  that  it  was  in  the  United  States’  interest  to  alter  radically 
its  policy  towards  Algeria.3  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  failure  of  American 
and  British  efforts  there  was  evidence  of  a  growing  realisation  in  France 
that,  if  only  for  financial  and  psychological  reasons,  a  new  approach  to  the 
Algerian  war  must  be  the  basis  of  any  future  government’s  policy. 

The  Rise  of  de  Gaulle 

Ever  since  1956,  when  Mollet  had  given  way  to  settler  opinion  and 
decided  to  proceed  with  full-scale  ‘pacification’,4  there  had  been  a  pro¬ 
gressive  abdication  of  metropolitan  authority  in  Algeria.  When,  in  April 
1958,  Gaillard  had  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  let  settler 
opinion  drive  Tunisia  to  declare  war  on  France,  it  was  the  first  sign  that 
Paris  was  prepared  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  previous  two  years.  But  the 
Gaillard  government  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  right-wing 
and  the  extreme  left,  including  the  142  communist  votes;  and  during  the 
succeeding  four  weeks  of  crisis,  right-wing  opinion  and  settler  interests 
joined  together  in  a  campaign  to  bring  de  Gaulle  to  power.5  The  strength 
of  this  movement  lay  in  the  belief  that,  in  spite  of  there  being  very  little 
evidence  of  de  Gaulle’s  views  about  the  war  in  Algeria  as  such,6  he  was 
the  only  person  capable  of  restoring  some  measure  of  unity  of  outlook 
between  settler  and  Moslem  opinion,  and  of  maintaining  civil  authority 
on  a  basis  consonant  with  the  army’s  view  of  military  prestige.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  who  were  tired  of  the  protracted  wrangling; 
and  others  who  believed  that  if  concessions  were  made  immediately  to  the 
Algerian  nationalists  there  was  some  likelihood  of  an  eventual  link  between 

1  Ibid.,  10  March  1958.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  io  March  1958. 

3  Times,  21  April  1958.  4  Survey,  1955-56,  p.  291  et  sqq. 

5  Cf.  above,  p.  435,  for  the  Algerian  aspects  of  this  campaign. 

6  Cf.  Maurice  Clavel,  in  Combat,  8  September  1957,  for  the  report  of  an  interview  with  de 
Gaulle,  and  ‘What  de  Gaulle  has  said’  in  The  Times,  28  May  1958. 
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Algeria  and  France.  Such  people  saw  in  de  Gaulle  the  only  personality 
with  sufficient  prestige  to  make  adequate  concessions  to  the  Algerians 
without  dividing  the  French  nation  and  lowering  further  its  standing 
abroad.  But  few  had  given  much  thought  to  what  de  Gaulle  would 
actually  do  in  the  existing  situation. 

The  insurrection  of  1 3  May  in  Algiers  was  probably  the  culmination  of 
six  months’  planning  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the  Republic,1  but  in 
spite  of  the  excitement  in  North  Africa  it  got  away  to  a  shaky  start.  In  the 
first  place,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  insurrectionists,  M.  Pffimlin  was 
invested  as  prime  minister  by  274  votes  to  129  without  the  support  of 
the  communists,  after  a  rousing  attack  on  those  who  had  taken  their 
stand  against  the  Republic;  and  the  political  crisis  seemed  ‘to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  abating’.2  But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  strength  of  Pffimlin’s 
position  the  clamour  in  Algiers  continued,  and  the  committee  of  public 
safety  there  appealed  to  de  Gaulle  to  break  his  silence  and  state  his  in¬ 
tentions.  It  was  then,  on  15  May,  that  de  Gaulle  announced  briefly  that 
he  was  ready  to  ‘assume  the  powers  of  the  Republic’.3  What  de  Gaulle 
meant  by  this  was  not  entirely  clear.  For  years  he  had  been  condemning 
the  weakness  of  the  executive,  but  now  that  Paris  was  exercising  its 
constitutional  powers  with  some  show  of  energy,  he  appeared  to  be  at 
least  condoning  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  ‘regime  of  the  parties’ ; 
and  whatever  his  intentions,  if  he  continued  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  his 
known  views  of  refusing  to  come  to  power  by  existing  constitutional 
methods,  he  risked  dividing  France  between  those  who  would  support 
a  fascist  type  of  government  and  those  who  supported  the  constitution  of 
the  Republic.  For  the  time  being  the  latter  were  in  a  majority,  at  least 
in  the  National  Assembly,  where  on  16  May  M.  Pffimlin’s  government 
secured  an  overwhelming  majority4  in  favour  of  its  request  to  establish 
a  state  of  emergency  in  metropolitan  France.  This  provided  for  the 
general  application  of  laws  similar  to  those  existing  in  Algeria  since  1955, 
and  in  particular  for  the  control  of  movement  and  residence  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  public  security.  M.  Pffimlin  attacked  those  who 
had  deliberately  spread  calumnies  about  his  supposed  policy  and  who 
‘deliberately  and  systematically  undertook  to  create  in  Algeria  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  government  and  the  Republic’.5  Some  fifty 

1  Henri  Pajaud,  La  Revolution  d’ Alger  (1958),  p.  37,  recalling  the  demonstration  of  11  November 
J957  and  the  measures  taken  afterwards  by  Lacoste  against  certain  people  who  reappeared  after 
13  May  on  the  committees  of  public  safety,  says:  ‘il  est  vraisemblable  que  c’est  le  11  novembre 
que  l’idde  qui  devait  amener  a  ce  que  l’on  appelle  maintenant  l’esprit  du  13  mai  est  nee’. 
Raymond  Dronne,  La  Revolution  d’Alger  (1958),  pp.  47-60,  describes  events  leading  up  to  the 
insurrection.  De  Serigny,  on  the  other  hand,  dates  the  start  of  the  movement  from  the  bombing 
of  Sakiet  Sidi  Youssef;  cf.  Alain  de  Serigny,  La  Revolution  du  mai  (1958). 

2  Times,  16  May  1958.  3 

4  The  vote  was  461,  including  the  142  communist  votes,  to  114. 

5  Times ,  1 7  May  1 958. 
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people  had  already  been  arrested  and  were  due  to  face  judicial  proceedings 
on  this  score,  and  there  were  reports  of  rustications  in  the  army  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  protest.  But  the  show  of  activity 
in  parliament — the  Senate  ratified  the  state  of  emergency  bill  the  same 
night — and  the  growing  realisation  in  the  capital  and  the  country,  which 
had  remained  quite  calm,  of  what  a  repetition  of  the  riots  of  6  February 
r934  rnight  lead  to,  served  to  give  added  support  to  the  government;  and 
such  well-informed  papers  as  Paris- Journal  reported  that  ‘most  of  the 
political  leaders  are  hostile  to  de  Gaulle’.1  Moreover,  if  three  days  earlier 
there  had  been  hesitation  whether  the  best  solution  would  be  a  legally 
constituted  government  or  an  appeal  to  de  Gaulle,  with  Pflimlin  firmly 
installed  and  both  socialist-led  and  catholic-led  unions  supporting  him, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  how  de  Gaulle’s  bid  for  leadership  could  do  other 
than  divide  the  country. 

On  17  May  Soustelle,  who  had  been  expected  in  Algiers  since  the  first 
day  of  the  insurrection,  escaped  to  Switzerland  and  arrived  in  Algeria  from 
Geneva.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  spite  of  an  initial  reserve  in  the 
attitude  of  the  army,2  he  became  the  principal  force  behind  a  succession 
of  challenges  to  the  central  authority  in  Paris.  During  the  next  few  days 
any  mention  of  de  Gaulle’s  name  in  Algeria  was  greeted  with  applause, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  revolutionaries  had  had  any 
recent  communication  with  him  or  knew  to  what  extent  they  could  in¬ 
fluence  his  views  on  North  Africa.  In  France  the  ‘average’  Frenchman  was 
still  disinclined  to  respond  enthusiastically  to  de  Gaulle’s  offer  to  return 
to  power.3  It  was  questioned  whether  he  had  the  qualities  necessary  for 
dealing  with  so  complex  a  crisis;  it  was  feared  that  he  might  try  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  right-wing  policy;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  even  if  he  came  to 
power  at  the  request  of  the  president  and  with  the  support  of  the  assembly, 
it  would  still  look  as  if  he  relied,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  army  and  the 
settlers  in  Algeria.  Thus  for  a  week  the  issue  was  held  in  balance. 

On  19  May  de  Gaulle  held  a  press  conference  and  made  his  first 
public  appearance  for  nearly  three  years.  He  had  little  new  or  specific 
to  say.  He  repeated  his  view  that  the  existing  system  of  government  was 
incapable  of  solving  existing  French  problems,  in  particular  the  problem 
of  the  future  association  of  France  with  the  countries  of  Africa.  He  made 
scathing  references  to  suggestions  that  he  might  violate  public  liberties 
but  left  no  doubt  that  he  would  seek  exceptional  powers  through  an 
exceptional  procedure.  He  refused  to  discuss  Algeria  on  the  grounds  that 
he  might  be  asked  to  arbitrate.4  In  some  ways  de  Gaulle’s  press  con¬ 
ference  served  to  clear  the  air.  Mollet,  Reynaud,  and  Mendes-France 
were  among  those  who  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have  any 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  439. 

4  Ibid.,  20  May  1958. 


1  Ibid. 

3  Times,  19  May  1958. 
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programme,  and  Pflimlin  was  supported  by  475  votes  to  100  in  his  request 
for  the  renewal  of  special  powers.  At  the  same  time  Pflimlin  modified  his 
former  attitude  to  the  army  in  Algeria  and  defended  it  for  safeguarding 
public  order.1  In  Algeria  the  press  conference  had  stimulated  the  feeling 
that  the  insurrectionists  must  act  quickly  if  they  were  to  win  over  metro¬ 
politan  France,  and  at  the  same  time  had  strengthened  their  resolve  to 
obtain  a  government  under  de  Gaulle.2  By  Saturday,  24  May,  in  spite 
of  the  formation  by  the  Socialists,  M.R.P.,  Radical,  U.D.S.R.  and  the 
two  African  parties  of  an  action  committee  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic, 
the  feeling  was  growing  that,  however  undesirable  it  was  to  let  it  appear 
as  if  parliament  was  yielding  to  pressure  from  Algiers,  de  Gaulle  was  the 
only  person  capable  of  preserving  some  semblance  of  national  unity.  In 
Algiers,  ironically  enough,  the  situation  was  somewhat  different.  Although 
there  was  by  then  no  doubt  that  Salan,  Massu,  and  the  army  were  in 
favour  of  de  Gaulle,  the  Moslems  had  already  tired  of  the  perpetual  round 
of  enthusiasm  and  were  taking  relatively  little  interest.3  Thus  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  again  shown  up  in  its  true  light  as  a  sectional  manoeuvre  by 
the  million  or  so  settlers  who  were  determined  to  remain  French,  even  if 
they  had  to  fight  Paris  to  do  so.  At  this  stage,  however,  when  the  prospects 
looked  far  from  good  for  the  rebels,  another  factor  intervened.  This  was 
the  action  of  Arrighi,  who  flew  to  Corsica,  contacted  the  local  parachute 
troops,  and  thus  spread  the  revolt  to  Ajaccio  and  elsewhere.4  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  additional  insurrection  on  the  public  mind  in  France  and 
Algeria  cannot  easily  be  overrated.  Pflimlin  saw  de  Gaulle  on  26  May, 
and  the  next  day  de  Gaulle  made  a  further  statement.  On  28  May 
Pflimlin  resigned,  and  after  days  of  tension  and  negotiation,  but  not  of 
serious  doubts,  de  Gaulle  was  invested  as  prime  minister  on  1  June. 

Throughout  the  weeks  of  crisis  and  speculation  France’s  western  allies 
had  done  their  best  to  avoid  official  comment.  Nevertheless  preoccupation 
was  widespread.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  view  that  the  French 
crisis  was  damaging  the  alliance — psychologically,  in  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  Algiers  was  likely  to  jeopardize  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  militarily,  in  so  far  as  France  was  the  centre  of  the  N.A.T.O. 
infrastructure.5  Secondly,  from  all  that  was  known  about  de  Gaulle  there 
was  every  probability  that  he  would  take  a  more  independent  attitude 
towards  N.A.T.O.  and  towards  European  integration,  and  some  fear  lest 
he  might  fall  for  the  blandishments  of  Moscow  and  get  out  of  step  with 
Washington.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  previous  jibes  at  the  French  political 
system,  the  vision  of  a  regenerate  France  led  by  a  revitalized  de  Gaulle  was 

1  Times,  21  May  1958.  2  Ibid.,  23  May  1958.  3  Ibid.,  26  May  1958. 

4  Cf.  Pascal  Arrighi,  La  Corse  atout  decisif  (1958),  pp.  83-124.  As  he  himself  admitted,  ‘si  les 
fonctionnaires  du  corps  prefectoral  et  les  chefs  de  service  refusaient  de  servir,  c’etait  l’echec  de 
notre  mouvement’  (ibid.,  p.  97). 

5  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  20  May  1 958. 
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sufficient  to  evoke  unhappy  recollections  of  Vichy,  of  the  Croix  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  of  President  Roosevelt  and  North  Africa — recollections  which 
reflected  a  certain  misgiving,  unwittingly  voiced  by  Eisenhower,  when  he 
said  enigmatically:  ‘I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  people  who  liked  General 
de  Gaulle’.1 

The  dilemma  of  France’s  future  foreign  policy  continued  to  give  rise 
to  speculation,  while  constitutional  niceties  were  settled  in  Paris  and  de 
Gaulle  visited  North  Africa.  But  in  mid-June  the  new  French  prime 
minister  turned  his  attention  to  international  affairs  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  expected  visits  of  western  leaders — Spaak  on  1 6  June,  Macmillan  and 
Lloyd  on  29  June,  Dulles  on  4  July,  and  Strauss  on  8  July.  On  25  June 
M.  Couve  de  Murville,  the  new  foreign  minister,  addressed  the  press 
association  and  defined  the  three  determining  factors  in  French  foreign 
policy.  These,  he  stated,  were,  first,  that  France  was  part  of  western 
Europe;  secondly,  that  France  was  part  of  the  western  world;  and  thirdly, 
that  France  had  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  Africa.2  In  reference  to  specific  topics  he  said  that  France  must  settle 
its  relations  with  Tunis  and  Rabat  on  its  own  initiative;  that  France  was 
in  favour  of  supervised  disarmament  and  the  destruction  of  nuclear  stock¬ 
piles,  but  that  meanwhile  there  was  ‘no  reason  why  France  should  re¬ 
nounce  manufacturing  or  possessing  these  arms’;  and  that,  while  France 
continued  to  hope  for  a  summit  conference,  there  was  no  thought  of 
taking  any  particular  initiative.  In  reference  to  the  Middle  East  the 
foreign  minister  emphasized  that  France  was  ‘directly  and  morally’ 
interested  in  the  Lebanese  crisis  and  that  ‘if  there  were  an  Anglo-American 
intervention,  France  could  not  be  left  outside  it’ ;  but  in  the  present 
situation  Paris  was  waiting  for  Mr.  Hammarskjold’s  conclusions.3  On 
the  basis  of  this  general  outline  of  policy  the  first  meetings  with  western 
leaders  were  warm  and  mutually  sympathetic,  not  least  perhaps  because 
specific  matters  such  as  the  threatened  economic  division  of  Europe  and 
French  nuclear  ambitions  appear  to  have  been  avoided.4  Mr.  Dulles, 
for  example,  took  particular  care  not  to  offend  French  susceptibilities 
about  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East  or  nuclear  armaments,  but  this 
policy,  if  admirably  diplomatic  at  the  time,  made  no  real  contribution  to 
easing  relations  when  differences  once  again  arose  later  in  the  summei. 

The  Western  Alliance  after  the  Advent  of  de  Gaulle 

During  July  and  August  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  dominated 
international  politics,5  and  Anglo-American  activities  during  those 

1  Times,  29  May  1958.  2  Le  Monde>  26  June  1958. 

3  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1958.  _ 

4  Cf.  Times,  1  July  1958,  for  the  Anglo-French  communique  after  the  visit  of  Macmillan  to 

Paris.  5  Cf.  above,  pp.  374  sqq. 
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months  aroused  a  good  deal  of  criticism  among  their  allies.  Firstly,  in 
spite  of  the  French  attempt  to  put  a  good  face  on  it  at  the  time  of  the 
event,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Paris  had  been  informed  rather  than  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  imminent  landing  of  American  marines  in  the  Lebanon.1 
The  intervention  was  not  only  contrary  to  French  policy  for  the  area,  but 
it  was  also  reported  that  the  suggestion  of  a  simultaneous  token  French 
landing  was  rejected  by  the  American  admiral  in  charge.  Whatever  the 
facts  of  the  case,  for  the  man  in  the  street  in  France  the  whole  incident  was 
regarded  as  a  poor  example  of  greater  co-operation  between  les  trois 
Grands  which  western  visits  to  Paris  had  led  them  to  expect.  This  dis¬ 
appointment  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  British  foreign  minister 
had  been  invited  to  Washington  for  consultations  while  M.  Couve  de 
Murville  had  not. 

Anglo-American  actions  were  also  criticized  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations2  and  questioned  apprehensively  in  Canada.  The  new 
government  in  Ottawa,  which  had  come  to  power  on  the  growing  wave  of 
anti-American  sentiment,  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  middle-of-the-road 
policy  of  the  previous  foreign  minister.  At  the  end  of  June,  alarmed  by 
Anglo-American  policy  in  the  Lebanese  crisis  and  anxious  lest  Mac¬ 
millan’s  interpretation  of  ‘interdependence’  should  relegate  Common¬ 
wealth  consultation  to  a  second  and  very  inferior  place,  Canada  had  asked 
a  series  of  challenging  questions  about  future  intentions.3  The  actual 
landing  of  troops  had  precipitated  considerable  criticism  both  in  Canada 
and  among  members  of  N.A.T.O.  generally.  In  Paris,  several  extra¬ 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  N.A.T.O.  council  were  called  to  discuss  the 
Middle  East  crisis,  and  the  Germans,  Italians,  Scandinavians  and  Greeks, 
encouraged  by  the  Gaullist  government,  joined  together  to  express  ‘sharp 
hostility’  to  Anglo-American  policies.4  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  felt  that 
Nasser-type  neutralism  was  probably  better  for  western  interests  than 
a  division  of  the  area  into  friends  and  foes;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  after  having  so  far  refused  Soviet  proposals  to  discuss  the  Middle 
East,  Anglo-American  action  had  now  almost  certainly  made  such  dis¬ 
cussion  inevitable,  and  that  Russia  would  have  the  advantage  of  appearing 
as  the  champion  of  Arab  nationalism.  In  Canada  too  it  was  the  ‘head-on 
collision’  with  Arab  nationalism  which  provoked  popular  criticism  of  the 
action  and  of  the  government’s  support  of  Washington.3 

As  the  situation  developed  other  differences  among  the  allies  became 
apparent.  For  example,  the  French  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
proposal  for  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government  made  it  clear  that  Paris 

Gf.  above,  p.  376,  and  Le  Monde,  19  and  20  July  1958;  N.Y.  Times  and  Dawn,  20  July 
l95&-  2  Cf.  above,  p.  374. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  30  June  1958.  4  Observer,  20  July  1958. 

5  Ibid.,  for  quotations  from  the  Canadian  press. 
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was  not  in  favour  of  a  United  Nations  approach;  and  later,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  showed  less  enthusiasm  for  a  New  York  meeting,  de 
Gaulle  supported  the  idea  of  a  meeting  a  cinq  in  Europe.1  At  the  same 
time  the  differences  between  the  American  and  British  replies  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  showed  something  more  than  differing  regard  for  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  diplomatic  usage.  Throughout  July  it  appeared  as  if  congress 
— in  contrast  to  the  House  of  Commons— was  doing  its  best  to  nullify 
Russian  approaches;  and  United  States  opinion  seemed  less  eager  for  the 
heads  of  government  meeting  to  be  a  success  than  did  British.  Thus  when 
Lloyd  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  voting  at  the  proposed  meeting 
to  avoid  embarrassing  the  Soviet  Union,  his  statement  was  described  as 
ranking  with  ‘the  most  majestic  blunders  of  Mr.  Dulles’.2  Washington 
saw  Soviet  snares  in  every  suggestion — in  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
Khrushchev  wanted  a  heads  of  government  meeting  when  the  United 
States  ‘for  obvious  reasons’  preferred  to  have  its  case  put  by  Dulles;  and 
United  States  commentators  pointed  out  that  the  first  suggestion  for 
a  meeting  with  Russia  had  come  from  Gaitskell,  and  insinuated  that 
Macmillan  was  ‘under  pressure’  from  the  Labour  party — a  situation  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  ‘friendly  co-operation  now  existing  between  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party’.3 
Thus  it  was  made  clear  that  Washington  had  only  embarked  on  the 
course  of  policy  presumed  to  be  leading  to  a  heads  of  government  meeting 
as  a  result  of  encouragement  from  Ottawa  and  New  Delhi  and  of  pressure 
from  London.4 

If  this  was  in  fact  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Middle  East,  the  opposite 
was  true  in  the  Far  East  where  the  United  States  had  long  dominated 
western  policy.  In  the  autumn  of  1958  this  was  again  made  clear  both  in 
respect  of  general  policy  towards  China  and  during  the  renewed  hostilities 
in  the  Taiwan  straits.  On  1 1  August  Washington  released  the  text  of 
a  memorandum  sent  to  missions  abroad  which  explained  the  reasons  for 
its  policy  towards  Peking.5  There  was  no  change  in  Washington’s  atti¬ 
tude  either  to  trade  with  China  or  to  the  seating  of  a  Peking  representative 
in  the  Security  Council.  In  respect  to  trade  the  memorandum  pointed 

1  See  above,  pp.  385,  388-9. 

2  Cf.  Max  Freedman  in  The  Manchester  Guardian,  24  July  1 958 :  ‘Mr.  Lloyd’s  mistake,  committed 
in  this  hour  of  danger,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  most  majestic  blunders  of  Mr.  Dulles’.  Lloyd 
had  said:  ‘I  think  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  meeting  for  discussion,  and  not  for  voting.  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  in  putting  forward  this  suggestion,  to  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  constantly  in  a  minority  of  one.  Therefore,  we  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  such  a  meeting 
on  the  basis  that  no  resolution  would  be  put  forward  unless  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  put 
forward.  That  would  mean,  in  fact,  that  only  such  resolutions  would  be  put  forward  as  were 
certain  of  passing.  As  I  say,  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  meeting  at  which  votes  would  be 
chalked  up  by  one  side  against  the  other.’  H.C.  Deb.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  592>  coll.  232-3- 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  24  July  1958. 

4  Times,  24  July  1958;  Manchester  Guardian,  23  and  24  July  1958. 

5  U.S.  Documents ,  1958,  pp.  423-32. 
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out  that  diplomatic  recognition  was  not,  as  was  sometimes  said,  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  development  of  an  advantageous  trade  relationship  with 
the  mainland;  in  fact,  Great  Britain  which  had  recognized  Peking,  had 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  while  western  Germany,  which  had  not,  had 
a  favourable  balance.  For  the  United  States  such  considerations  played 
no  part  in  policy  because  there  was  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  China, 
a  fact  which  caused  a  certain  irritation  in  London  since  the  embargo 
included  goods  produced  in  Britain  by  subsidiaries  of  American  com¬ 
panies.  The  second  issue,  the  question  of  seating  a  Peking  representative 
in  the  United  Nations,  arose  at  the  beginning  of  every  session.  By  and 
large,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ludicrous  situation,  the  members  of  the 
western  alliance  did  not  object  strongly  enough  to  the  United  States’ 
position  to  fail  to  back  Washington  in  opposing  discussion  of  the  proposal. 
In  answer  to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  British  government, 
although  it  recognized  that  the  question  of  Peking’s  representation  would 
have  to  be  faced  sometime,  repeated  the  view  that  to  press  the  issue  in  face 
of  the  current  divisions  of  opinion  would  do  more  harm  than  good.1  In 
September  the  question  of  Peking’s  representation  was  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  44  votes  to  28  with  9  abstentions,  thus  postponing 
any  debate  on  the  issue  for  a  further  year.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
western  alliance  supported  the  United  States  in  opposing  further  discussion 
of  the  subject.2  But  support  of  Washington  on  this  issue  did  not  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  western  alliance  identified  themselves  with  United 
States  policy  in  the  Far  East  as  a  whole,  a  fact  which  had  particular 
significance  when  hostilities  again  broke  out  in  the  Taiwan  straits.3 4 

In  August  and  September  1958  Washington  once  again  gave  its  sup¬ 
port  to  Taipeh — to  what  extent  was  never  quite  clear — when  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  were  again  subject  to  mainland  shelling.  A  certain  lack  of 
clarity  as  to  just  what  the  United  States  was  pledged  to  defend,  together 
with  a  growing  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  United  States  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  policy  towards  the  olf-shore  islands,  combined  to  cause  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  administration’s  policy  even  inside  America.*  This 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  United  States  was  matched  by  lack  of  support 
among  America’s  western  allies — a  fact  which  was  accepted  by  Dulles  on 
the  grounds  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  discharge  of  Washington’s 
responsibilities  if  nothing  were  done  ‘unless  all  of  some  45  allies  agree 

1  H.C.  Deb.,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  583,  col.  93,  and  vol.  594,  col.  70. 

2  In 4957  the  voting  had  been  47  to  27  with  7  abstentions.  The  changes  in  1958  included 
Ethiopia  and  Pakistan  voting  with  the  United  States,  Ghana  and  Iraq  voting  with  India,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  having  one  vote  instead  of  two.  Of  the  countries  of  the  western 
alliance,  Denmark  and  Norway,  with  Sweden,  had  been  in  favour  of  a  debate  on  the  admission 
of  Peking  since  1953. 

3  For  the  flare-up  over  Taiwan  and  the  off-shore  islands,  cf.  below,  pp.  566  sqq. 

4  Cf.  below,  p.  570. 
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with  us’.1  For  Eisenhower,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  support  was 
‘puzzling’  and  a  ‘heavy  weight’  on  the  spirits  and  minds  of  those  who  had 
to  carry  responsibility;2  and  he  referred  gratefully  to  an  address  by  M. 
Spaak  at  a  Boston  Atlantic  Treaty  Association  meeting  when  (he  alleged) 
the  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.  had  said  that  ‘the  whole  free  world’ 
must  realize  that  it  was  not  merely  Quemoy  and  Matsu  that  were  at  issue, 
but  ‘the  communists’  constant,  unrelenting  pressure  against  the  free 
world,  against  all  of  it’.  In  reality,  however,  Spaak  had  made  no  mention 
of  the  off-shore  islands ;  nor,  as  the  president  seemed  to  think,  had  Dulles 
said  that  he  had.3  What  Spaak  had  done  was  to  repeat  his  view  that 
N.A.T.O.  should  be  more  than  a  military  grouping  with  preoccupations 
confined  by  and  large  to  the  North  Atlantic  area;  instead  he  wanted  the 
N.A.T.O.  countries  to  meet  the  communist  challenge — which  he  regarded 
as  economic  and  social  rather  than  military — by  collective  action  ‘in  all 
fields  and  everywhere’.4  By  applying  Spaak’s  general  theme  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  in  which  the  United  States  currently  found  itself,  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  doing  very  much  what  other  members  of  the  alliance  had  tried 
to  do  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  when  they  felt  they  were  not  getting  the 
support  to  which  the  alliance  entitled  them  in  the  defence  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  interests.  To  date  it  had  been  the  United  States  which  had  led 
the  opposition  to  the  universal  application  of  a  western  policy.  During 
the  autumn  this  was  one  of  the  themes  to  which  those  who  wanted  to 
develop  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  were  frequently  to  return. 

During  the  early  summer  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
as  to  de  Gaulle’s  probable  attitude  towards  N.A.T.O.  and  towards 
European  economic  associations.  It  was  known  that  in  the  early  fifties 
he  had  been  opposed  to  the  limitations  on  national  sovereignty  which 
E.D.C.  entailed  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  have  similar  reservations 
towards  multilateral  associations  in  1958.  Thus  when  President 
Heuss  visited  Washington  in  June  the  question  of  American  policy 
placing  greater  reliance  on  bilateral  relations  with  western  Germany 
and  less  on  existing  multilateral  relations  in  Europe,  which  were  largely 
dependent  on  the  infrastructure  in  France,  was  among  the  matters  raised.5 
But  it  is  probable  that  Adenauer  at  least— whose  foreign  policy  had  long 
been  based  on  Franco-German  friendship— was  unwilling  to  jeopardize 
his  relations  with  Paris  at  so  critical  a  juncture;  and  after  a  certain  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  lower  level  meetings  between  French  and  German 
ministers,  Adenauer,  disregarding  protocol,  met  de  Gaulle  at  Colombey- 
les-Deux-figlises  in  mid-September.  The  meeting,  which  was  intended  to 


1  Press  conference,  9  September  1958;  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p-  492- 

2  Press  conference,  1  October  1958;  N.Y.  Times,  2  October  1958.  .  . 

3  Eisenhower  referred  to  Dulles’  press  conference  on  30  September  in  vol.  39,  p. 

4  For  Spaak’s  address,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  610.  5  Times,  5  June  1958. 
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provide  for  a  frank  and  informal  exchange  of  views,  was  said  to  have  been 
cordial  and  successful,  and,  as  has  been  seen,1  had  implications  for 
economic  co-operation  in  Europe.  The  two  men  agreed  that  close  co¬ 
operation  between  Germany  and  France  was  the  basis  of  all  constructive 
work  in  Europe,  and  that  it  could  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  Atlantic 
alliance.  No  particular  agreements  were  made,  but  throughout  the 
autumn,  in  spite  of  Macmillan’s  visit  to  Bonn,  Federal  Germany  supported 
the  French  point  of  view  in  negotiations  for  a  common  market  and  a  free 
trade  area;2  and  by  the  time  de  Gaulle  visited  Bad  Kreuznach  at  the  end 
of  November  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  vitality  of  Franco-German 
solidarity.  De  Gaulle’s  wholehearted  support  of  French  economic  integra¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  however,  was  not  matched  by  enthusiasm  for  the  French 
role  in  N.A.T.O. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  French  fear  of  Anglo-American  domi¬ 
nance  in  N.A.T.O.  pre-dated  the  rise  of  de  Gaulle,3  but  with  the  wartime 
leader  again  in  power  there  was  no  doubt  that  French  determination  to 
share  the  lead  in  the  western  alliance  would  be  stimulated  by  de  Gaulle’s 
own  conception  of  the  unique  role  which  France  could  play  in  international 
politics.  When  de  Gaulle  had  met  Spaak  on  1 6  June  he  had  assured  the 
secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.  that  one  of  his  principal  tasks,  after  he  had 
settled  existing  internal  questions  in  France,  would  be  to  consider  ways  by 
which  the  alliance  might  become  better  able  to  ensure  the  defence  of  the 
west;4  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  French  constitution  on  28 
September  European  questions  again  came  to  the  fore.  Public  debate  was 
stimulated  by  a  report  in  Der  Atittag  on  24  October  which  purported  to 
reveal  de  Gaulle’s  views,  and  by  Montgomery’s  address  to  the  Royal 
United  Services  Institution  in  London,  on  the  same  day.5  It  was  reported 
that  de  Gaulle  had  sent  personal  letters  to  President  Eisenhower  and 
Mr.  Macmillan,  followed  by  an  aide-memoire  to  the  other  fourteen 
members  of  N.A.T.O.,  proposing  that  tripartite  planning  and  consultation 
on  the  lines  followed  by  the  military  standing  group  in  Washington  should 
be  extended  to  cover  the  political  sphere,  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  occupied  a  special  position  by  reason  of  their 
responsibilities  for  territories  beyond  their  own  frontiers.  Montgomery’s 
address,6  which  described  the  existing  N.A.T.O.  organisation  as  ‘com¬ 
plicated,  cumbersome  and  grossly  over-staffed’,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  N.A.T.O.  council  in  Paris  and  the  standing  group  3,000  miles 
away  in  Washington,  S.H.A.P.E.  had  become  a  political  centre  and  the 
supreme  commander  subject  to  political  lobbying.  In  such  a  situation 
it  was  necessary  ‘to  overhaul  the  organisation,  political  and  military’. 

!  °f-  above’  P'  485.  2  Cf.  above,  pp.  487  sqq. 

6  ^bove;  P-  2I°-  4  Le  Monde,  17  June  1958.  5  Times,  25  October  1958. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution ,  November  1958,  pp.  468—82. 
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Politically  N.A.T.O.  should  regard  the  struggle  with  communism  as  one 
of  world-wide  dimensions  and  should  adapt  itself  accordingly.  But  it  must 
be  recognized  that  within  N.A.T.O.  there  were  two  groups  of  powers, 
those  with  parochial  and  those — the  United  States,  Britain  and  France — 
with  world-wide  interests.  These  powers  should  agree  on  a  global  policy 
‘without  any  qualification  or  compromise’,  and  in  such  a  policy  France 
could  not  be  left  out,  ‘as  some  seem  to  think’.  It  was  not,  Montgomery 
continued,  possible  ‘to  have  a  global  policy  without  France’  any  more 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  have  one  without  Anglo-American  friendship. 
The  exact  text  of  the  French  plan  was  never  published  but  may  well  not 
have  differed  greatly  from  Montgomery’s  statement;  in  any  event  together 
they  produced  a  considerable  reaction.  Bonn  was  diplomatic  and  cautious 
and  said  that  western  Germany  had  long  accepted  the  existence  of  close 
co-operation  among  a  small  number  of  N.A.T.O.  nations  on  specific 
problems.1  Rome  stated  bluntly  that  it  could  not  accept  any  proposal  for 
a  three-power  political  directorate  within  the  western  alliance,2  and  this 
view  was  supported  by  Lange  for  Norway,  by  the  Benelux  countries,  and 
during  the  November  talks  between  Federal  Germany  and  Greece,  by 
Athens.3  In  London  and  Washington,  if  official  reaction  was  discreet, 
press  comment  was  sceptical  or  hostile.  The  protracted  negotiations  for 
including  the  common  market  in  a  free  trade  area  were  having  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  entente ;  and  relations  between  Paris  and  Washington  had  been 
somewhat  cool  ever  since  the  autumn  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  first  place,  France — contrary  to  its  policy  during  the  previous  two 
years — had  decided  to  boycott  the  United  Nations’  debates  on  Algeria  on 
the  grounds  that  it  had  already  explained  its  aims;  and  the  French 
government  was  therefore  somewhat  displeased  when  the  United  States 
decided  merely  to  abstain,  instead  of  opposing  a  General  Assembly  motion 
which  made  allusion  to  the  right  of  the  Algerian  people  to  independence. 
Secondly,  Paris  had  been  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  fact  that  Washing¬ 
ton  had  recognized  the  independence  of  Guinea  on  1  November,  while 
France  still  hesitated,*  and  by  United  States’  and  British  support  for 
Guinea’s  application  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
current  session,  in  opposition  to  the  well  known  views  of  Paris.5  There 
were  also  the  much  ventilated  differences  between  Washington  and  Paris 
on  the  direction  of  western  policy  in  general  and  of  nuclear  policy  in 
particular.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  de  Gaulle’s  wish  for  greater 

1  Times,  25  October  1958.  2  Ibid.,  31  October  1958.  3  Ibid.,  10  November  1958. 

4  France  only  recognized  Guinea’s  independence  on  7  January  1959;  Le  Monde,  17  January 

^Sekou  Toure  hoped  that  France  would  sponsor  Guinea’s  membership  but  this  Paris  refused 
to  do,  and  it  was  Iraq  and  Japan  which  proposed  Guinea’s  membership  in  the  Security  Council 
on  9  December,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  on  13  December.  On  both  occasions  the  vote  was 
unanimous  with  France  abstaining.  For  the  reasons,  cf.  ibid.,  1 1  and  14  December  1958. 
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recognition  of  the  French  role  in  the  alliance  as  a  whole  would  be  a  major 
item  of  discussion  at  the  forthcoming  N.A.T.O.  meeting.  That  this  was 
not  so  was  due  less  to  any  change  in  the  Anglo-American  attitude  to  Paris 
than  to  the  resurgence  of  other  intra-N.A.T.O.  problems. 

By  mid-December,  when  the  N.A.T.O.  council  was  due  to  hold  its  Paris 
meeting,  disputes  were  converging  on  the  western  alliance  ‘as  thickly  as 
columns  of  cars  on  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  the  rush  hour’,  and  they 
were  almost  all  of  western  manufacture.1  There  were  the  long-standing 
political  issues,  the  increasingly  acrimonious  differences  over  western 
European  economic  groupings,  the  continuing  difficulty  of  achieving 
N.A.T.O. ’s  military  targets,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  administration 
of  Berlin  which  had  been  brought  to  the  fore  by  a  renewal  of  exchanges 
during  the  autumn  on  the  reunification  of  the  two  Germanies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exchanges  on  Cyprus  and  Iceland  both  before  and  during 
the  meeting  contributed  to  some  lessening  of  the  tension  in  both  disputes. 
On  Algeria  nothing  was  said,  but  on  Indonesia,  Luns,  for  the  Netherlands, 
asked  for  greater  understanding  from  members  of  N.A.T.O.  for  the  Dutch 
difficulties,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  arms.  Britain  was  not 
mentioned  by  name  but  Luns  may  well  have  had  the  recent  sale  of  Gannet 
aircraft  to  Sukarno  in  mind.2  The  impending  economic  division  in  Europe, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  French  with  equanimity 
when,  on  14  November,  Soustelle  made  the  forthright  statement  that 
existing  British  views  on  the  free  trade  area  were  impractical,  was  carried 
a  stage  further  with  unprecedented  acrimony  at  the  O.E.E.C.  council 
meeting  on  15  December.3  In  spite  of  German  and  Dutch  attempts  to  get 
some  modification  in  the  French  attitude  the  meeting  broke  up  in  uproar 
with  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  using  threats  to  enforce  its  point  of 
view.4  Moreover,  in  spite  of  a  meeting  between  Dulles  and  de  Gaulle, 
there  was  still  no  unanimity  on  military  questions.  France  refused  to 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  missile  bases  on  French  territory  unless  they 
were  under  French  control,  nor  would  it  permit  the  stockpiling  of  atomic 
warheads  even  for  the  use  of  the  French  air  force,  if  they  remained  under 
United  States  authority.  It  was  also  proposed  to  delay  the  establishment 
of  a  unified  warning  system  and  the  integration  of  fighter  air  defence  under 
Norstad.5  These  views,  together  with  a  general  lagging  behind  with  the 
N.A.T.O.  schedules,  caused  considerable  concern.  Norstad  still  main¬ 
tained  that  he  required  thirty  full-strength  divisions  and  he  had  currently 
only  seventeen,  although  these  were  now  equipped  with  tactical  atomic 
weapons.6  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  Norstad  was  referring  to  the 

Times,  13  December  1958.  2  Ibid.,  18  December  1958.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  487. 

6  Times,  16  and  17  December  1958-  5  Ibid.,  15  December  1958. 

Ibid.,  18  December  1958.  The  suggestion  that  west  German  forces  were  equipped  with 
atomic  weapons  had  already  caused  concern  in  Great  Britain.  On  2  December  Bevan  had  asked 
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equipment  of  N.A.T.O.  forces  with  the  means  of  delivery  rather  than  with 
atomic  warheads;  but  both  before  the  N.A.T.O.  council  and  two  days 
later,  when  addressing  the  W.E.U.  assembly,  the  Supreme  Commander 
emphasized  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  alliance’s 
determination  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  aggression;  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  military  tasks  if  there  were  a 
demilitarized  zone  in  Central  Europe.1  These  opinions  acquired  a  special 
significance  in  view  of  the  current  attitude  in  the  west  to  Krushchev’s 
recent  proposal  to  withdraw  Soviet  forces  from  Berlin  and  hand  over  Soviet 
authority  there  to  the  sovereign  German  Democratic  Republic. 

This  suggestion,  first  made  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  with  Gomulka  in 
Moscow  on  10  November,  was  later  formalized  and  modified  in  notes  to 
the  three  western  governments  on  27  November.  If  the  original  suggestion 
had  produced  the  customary  reports  of  inter-allied  disagreements,2  the 
formal  proposal  that  the  western  governments  should  withdraw  their 
troops  from  west  Bexiin  produced  a  show  of  unity  among  western  leaders — 
unity,  that  is,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  plan  but  ‘very  little  unity 
on  any  broader  lines  of  policy’.3  There  were  some  who  saw  in  the  Russian 
proposal  an  opportunity  to  reopen  the  question  of  German  reunification 
and  disengagement  before  the  further  hardening  of  the  military  situation 
which  would  follow  the  establishment  of  missile  launching  sites  in  western 
Germany.  For  such  people  ‘the  most  promising  idea’,  in  the  words  of  The 
Times,  still  seemed  ‘to  be  that  the  west  could  offer  a  limitation  of  all  arms, 
under  inspection,  on  each  side  of  the  dividing  line  in  central  Europe’.4 
Kennan,  writing  in  Foreign  Affairs,  also  returned  again  to  the  relevance  in 
such  circumstances  of  disengagement  in  Europe,  and  spoke  of  the  need 
for  a  western  position  of  the  ‘utmost  liberality,  scope  and  flexibility, 
involving  a  real  readiness  to  compromise  where  compromise  is  permissible 
and  to  accept  lesser  risks  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  major  ones.’3  But  for  the 
leaders  of  opinion  in  west  Berlin— and  notably  for  Lemmer,  the  C.D.U. 
minister  of  all-German  affairs— the  Soviet  suggestion  was  a  ‘dangerous 
trap’ ;  and  Brandt,  for  whom  the  object  of  the  proposal  was  to  subvert 

Lloyd  about  this  and  been  told  that  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  ofDecember  1957  ‘N.A.T.O. 
military  authorities  have  planned  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  that  the  great  majority  of 
countries  in  the  alliance,  including  Germany,  should  be  equipped  with  the  latest  weapons.  In 
carrying  out  this  decision  the  delivery  systems  are  being  made  available  wherever  necessary  and 
national  units  are  being  trained  in  their  use.  The  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  are  of  American 
manufacture  and  are  being  held  in  American  custody  on  behalf  of  SACEUR.  Under  agreed 
N.A.T.O.  policy  there  are  no  plans  or  proposals  for  handing  over  these  nuclear  war-heads  or 
bombs  to  any  individual  national  force  in  Germany.  Under  the  revised  Brussels  Treaty  Germany 
undertook  not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  in  its  territory.  This  undertaking  holds  good  and 
is  not  being  revised.’  H.C.  Deb.,  vol.  596,  col.  123. 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  20  December  1958. 

2  Times,  25  November,  1958.  3  Ibid-’  !3  December  1958. 

4  Ibid.  See  also  Lloyd’s  remarks  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  December;  H.C.  Deb.,  vol. 
596,  coll.  1375-6.  5  ForeiSn  vol.  37,  P-  210. 
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west  Berlin  and  incorporate  it  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration  the  Russian  assurance  that  it 
would  ‘most  strictly  respect’  the  independence  of  west  Berlin.1  But 
Brandt,  as  a  social  democrat,  at  least  took  the  view  that  the  proposal 
might  lead  to  the  reopening  of  discussion  on  the  Rapacki  and  other  plans, 
whereas  Adenauer,  while  expressing  complete  confidence  in  the  western 
powers,  urged  a  united  German  stand  against  that  anathema  of  G.D.U. 
policy,  a  neutralized  Germany.2 

With  all  these  views  ringing  in  their  ears  the  representatives  of  the 
N.A.T.O.  countries  met  in  Paris.  When  the  full  council  meeting  opened 
on  16  December  the  agenda  was  changed  to  put  discussion  of  Berlin  at 
the  top  of  the  list;  and  Couve  de  Murville  reported  that  the  ‘Big  Three’ 
and  the  Federal  German  government  had  decided  to  reject  the  Soviet 
plan  for  Berlin  without  qualification.3  There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
decision  represented  a  triumph  for  Dr.  Adenauer’s  views,  as,  indeed,  did 
the  presence  of  the  west  German  foreign  minister  at  the  prior  discussions 
of  what  was  still  formally  designated  a  matter  for  the  occupying  authorities. 
But  these  considerations  were  given  less  attention  at  the  council  meeting 
than  the  prospect  of  a  united  western  stand.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  given  the  west  a  straw  at  which  it  could  clutch.  On  the 
question  of  rights  of  occupation  in  Berlin,  Paris  could  speak  with  authority 
equal  to  that  of  London  and  Washington.  Yet  by  speaking  within 
N.A.T.O.  the  ‘Big  Three’  avoided  any  ex-belligerent  overtones.  Further¬ 
more,  had  not  N.A.T.O.  been  conceived  in  the  shadow  of  a  previous 
threat  to  Berlin?  What  then,  could  be  more  apposite  as  a  counterbalance 
to  centrifugal  tendencies  in  the  alliance  than  the  prospect  of  the  second 
ten-year  term  opening  under  a  similar  stimulus?  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  de  Gaulle’s  plans  for  reforms  in  the 
alliance  appear  to  have  been  pigeon-holed,  that  the  question  of  greater 
political  consultation  within  N.A.T.O.  received  only  limited  attention, 
and  that  the  communique  found  the  existing  machinery  ‘well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  alliance’.4  Unanimity  towards  the  new  Soviet  ‘threat’, 
together  with  co-ordinated  European  action  on  convertibility,5  gave  an 
appearance  of  unity  to  the  policies  of  N.A.T.O.  members  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  which  the  negotiations  for  a  summit  were  soon  to  shatter. 

1  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  28  November  1958. 

2  N.Y.  Times,  3  December  1958. 

4  Documents,  1958,  p.  374. 


3  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  232-3. 
5  Cf.  above,  p.  493. 
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The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

After  the  launching  of  the  sputnik,  the  great  event  in  the  communist 
world  at  the  end  of  1957  was  the  meetings  held  in  Moscow  in  November 
to  celebrate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  These 
meetings  were  intended,  among  other  things,  as  a  spectacular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  cohesion  and  strength  of  the  communist  bloc;  and  it  was  this 
which  gave  Marshal  Tito’s  refusal  to  attend  its  specific  colour.  The 
declaration  that  was  to  be  signed  by  ruling  communist  parties,  and  which 
was  in  a  sense  to  serve  as  the  doctrinal  foundation  for  future  policy,  would 
have  aligned  him  irretrievably  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  implied  his 
acknowledgment  of  ‘the  Soviet  Union’s  leading  role’.  Theoretically  his 
refusal  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  socialism  could  also  be  found  in 
non-communist  countries,  and  that  the  concept  of  a  ‘socialist  camp’  was 
therefore  a  barrier  to  co-operation  with  socialists  in  other  countries.  There 
had,  moreover,  been  many  hints,  particularly  in  the  Bulgarian,  Czech, 
and  French  communist  press,  that  some  kind  of  organization  on  the  lines 
of  the  dissolved  Cominform  would  be  a  desirable  outcome  of  the  November 
meeting,  and  this  Tito  (like  Gomulka)  was  determined  to  avoid.  In  fact, 
the  twelve-party  declaration,  drawn  up  at  meetings  held  from  14  to  16 
November,  and  released  on  2 1  November,  did  not  propose  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  organization;1  but  it  was  not  precisely  ruled  out.  It  is 
expedient’,  the  declaration  stated,  ‘besides  bilateral  meetings  of  leading 
workers  and  the  exchange  of  information,  to  hold,  as  the  need  arises,  more 
representative  conferences  of  communist  and  workers  parties  to  discuss 
common  problems  .  .  .  and  concert  action  in  the  joint  struggle  for  the 
common  goals.’ 

More  important  than  the  failure  to  agree  on  a  common  party  organiza¬ 
tion  was  the  expansion  throughout  the  year  of  the  scope  and  activities  of 
the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance.  The  policy,  begun  in  1957, 
of  substituting  regional  planning  for  co-ordination  of  each  national  plan 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  made  rapid  headway ;  it  meant  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  earlier  plans,  through  which  each  country  tried  to  become  a 
small-scale  Soviet  Union,  building  up  its  own  heavy  industry  in  all 

1  In  the  event  no  formal  organization  was  established,  but  an  international  communist 
journal  began  publication  in  Prague  in  September  1958.  It  appears  also  that  an  informal  skeleton 
liaison  organization  exists  within  the  central  committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  with  a 
departmental  head  in  charge  of  relations  with  each  party  in  foreign  countries. 
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branches,  which  had  proved  not  merely  unprofitable  but  dangerous. 
Now,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  State  Committee  for  Economic  Relations 
wrote,1  economic  co-operation  was  developing  on  the  basis  of  the  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labour,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  all  countries  to 
develop  all  branches  of  industry.  The  Council  was  drawing  up  plans  for 
1 959-65,  and  examining  general  prospects  up  to  1975.  Technical  and 
scientific  co-operation  would  economise  labour  and  capital,  and  in  this 
the  greatest  contribution  could  be  made  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  com¬ 
munique2  issued  after  the  meeting  in  Moscow  of  the  party  leaders  of  the 
countries  represented  in  the  Council  (to  which  representatives  of  the  parties 
in  the  Asian  communist  countries  were  invited)  announced  that  much 
progress  had  already  been  made  in  specialization  and  in  the  co-ordination 
of  long-term  plans,  in  which  the  observer  countries  had  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Council  met  in  Warsaw  from  26  to  30  June 
i95^j  and  was  attended  by  observers  from  China,  North  Korea,  Outer 
Mongolia,  and  North  Vietnam.  The  communique  issued  after  the  meeting 
stated  that  particular  attention  had  been  paid  to  raw  materials  and  power, 
specialization  and  scientific  co-operation,  and  trade  with  capitalist 
countries,  and  that  sub-commissions  had  been  set  up  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  questions.  The  Council  met  again  in  Bucharest  early  in  October, 
when  agricultural  questions  appear  to  have  been  the  main  subject,  and 
again  in  Prague  on  1 1-13  December,  when  the  chemical  and  iron  and  steel 
industries  were  singled  out,  and  the  construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  east  Germany 
was  announced,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  standing  commission  for 
consumer  goods  and  food  industries. 

At  all  these  meetings  the  trend  towards  integration,  standardisation, 
and  interdependence  was  reinforced,  and  the  importance  of  centralized 
research  emphasized,  although,  unlike  the  smaller  countries  of  the  bloc, 
the  Soviet  Union’s  own  plans  covered  the  complete  range  of  products.  As 
Gomulka  said  in  his  speech  at  Gdansk,  ‘no  country  can  build  socialism 
without  the  backing  of  the  Soviet  Union’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  detailed 
comprehensive  long-term  planning  of  the  production  of  a  number  of 
centrally-planned  economies  might  well  suggest  an  encroachment  on 
national  identity  more  significant  and  lasting  than  could  be  achieved  by 
international  communist  discipline,  and  it  seems  clear  that  misgivings 
were  expressed  on  this  score.  These  misgivings  were  dealt  with  in  an 
article  by  Kosygin,  head  of  the  Soviet  Gosplan,3  in  which  he  emphasized 
that  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  was  not  a  supra-national 
body  affecting  national  sovereignty. 

1  Soviet  News,  24  January  1958. 

2  Ibid.,  27  May  1958. 


3  Pravda,  28  April  1959. 
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Agreements  on  aid  in  nuclear  research  and  atomic  energy  were  concluded 
with  a  number  of  countries  in  the  communist  bloc,  as  well  as  long-term 
trade  agreements  running  up  to  1965,  the  last  year  of  the  Soviet  seven-year 
plan.  Among  the  more  specialized  agreements  was  one  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  signed  in  October  1958,  for  the  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
equipment  for  the  chemical  industry  to  the  value  of  nearly  2  milliard 
roubles,  and  one  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic  in  July  1958 
on  plans  for  the  division  of  labour  in  the  same  industry  between  the  two 
countries.1 

In  January  1958  it  was  reported  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  Soviet 
foreign  trade  was  conducted  ‘with  the  world  socialist  market’.  The  growth 
in  this  figure  is  shown  in  the  table  below:2 


1956 

1957 

1958 

milliard  roubles 

Total  trade: 

28-8 

33'3 

34-6 

within  the  bloc 

21-9 

24'5 

25'5 

other  . 

7-0 

8-8 

9-1 

Total  exports: 

14-4 

i7-5 

17-2 

within  the  bloc 

10-9 

13-2 

I2'5 

other 

3‘5 

4'3 

4'7 

Total  imports: 

I4'5 

15-8 

17-4 

within  the  bloc 

11*0 

1 1-3 

13-0 

other 

3'5 

4‘5 

4’4 

China:  total 

6-o 

5-i 

61 

exports  to 

2-9 

22 

2'5 

imports  from 

3-i 

3-0 

3'5 

China  took  40  per  cent  of  total  Soviet  machinery  exports  in  1957,  while 
in  that  year  the  Soviet  Union’s  own  imports  of  machinery  and  equipment 
from  other  countries  in  the  communist  bloc  (excluding  China)  amounted 
to  3’7  milliard  roubles,  of  which  nearly  one  half  came  from  east  Germany. 
Soviet  economic  relations  with  China  at  this  time  presented  some  curious 
features.  A  number  of  agreements  on  Soviet  technical  assistance  were 
concluded  (for  example,  on  nuclear  research  and  atomic  energy)  and  a 
protocol  on  scientific  and  technical  co-operation  was  signed  on  4  July  1958- 
Under  an  agreement  dated  8  August  1958,  Soviet  aid  was  given  in  the 
design  and  installation  of  47  plants.  Up  to  and  including  the  agreement  of 
February  1959  Soviet  aid  projects  to  China,  which  covered  the  supply  of 
equipment,  ancillary  services,  and  the  training  of  Chinese  peisonnel, 
numbered  336.  Premier  Chou  En-lai  reported^  that  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  the  U.S.S.R.  had  sent  more  than  10,000  experts 
to  China,  and  the  east  European  communist  countries  a  further  1,500. 

1  The  statement  announcing  this  agreement  also  included  an  invitation  to  west  German 
chemists  to  work  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  announcement  of  a  Soviet  request  to  the  United 
States  for  chemical  equipment  on  credit. 

2  Vneshnyaya  Torgovlya,  1959,  nos.  7  and  11. 


3  People’s  Daily,  6  October  1959. 
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Payment  for  these  goods  and  services  was  made  in  current  Chinese  exports, 
which  explains  why  these  showed  a  surplus  over  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  other  words,  the  flow  of  long-term  credits  from  Moscow  to  Peking 
appears  to  have  dried  up;  the  last  Soviet  loan  to  China  for  economic 
development  was  granted  in  1954,  and  by  the  end  of  1957  all  outstanding 
Soviet  credits  were  exhausted.  At  the  time  it  appeared  unlikely  that 
Moscow  would  refuse  credits  to  Peking  while  granting  them  to  neutralist 
countries,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  Chinese  had  accepted  the  need  to 
rely  predominantly  on  their  own  resources,  and  to  dispense  with  foreign 
credits  and  loans. 

The  attack  on  revisionism  continued  unabated,  and  was  given  high 
priority  in  the  twelve-party  declaration  of  November  1957.  This  attempted 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  ‘basic  laws’  of  communism,  which  were 
common  to  all  socialist  countries,  and  ‘national  peculiarities’  which  were 
not  to  be  either  disregarded  or  exaggerated.  Revisionism,  the  chief  danger 
threatening  the  communist  movement,  was  a  ‘manifestation  of  bourgeois 
ideology  paralysing  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  working  class  and 
demanding  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  capitalism’ ;  it  arose  in  part 
from  imperialist  pressure.  The  reference  to  the  ‘invincible  camp  of 
socialist  countries  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union’,  and  the  passage  in  the 
declaration  which  said  that  each  party  must  decide  for  itself  whether 
revisionism  or  dogmatism  was  the  greater  danger,  implied  that  what  was 
important  was  not  the  line  itself,  but  the  ability  of  the  party  leaders  to 
retain  undisputed  control,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were  challenged; 
given  this  control,  communist  governments  could  exercise  a  certain 
measure  of  internal  freedom  so  long  as  they  gave  unreserved  support  to 
Soviet  foreign  policies.  In  its  theses  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  published  in  September  1957,  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  had  rebuked  those  who  ‘stress  the  national  peculiarities  of  each 
country  marching  to  socialism’  as  deviators  from  Marxism-Leninism. 
This  did  not,  however,  deter  Gomulka  from  reiterating  his  claim  to  a 
‘specifically  Polish  road  to  socialism’,1  and  Khrushchev  returned  to  the 
charge  in  his  speech  on  6  November.  He  attributed  to  ‘the  enemies  of 
socialism’  the  hope  that  communists  ‘would  start  looking  for  some  com¬ 
pletely  new,  artificial  road  to  socialism  for  each  individual  country’.  The 
imperialists,  he  said,  ‘seize  upon  nationalist  prejudices  in  their  struggle 
against  the  socialist  camp,  and  resort  to  ideological  sabotage  in  the  guise 
of  so-called  national  communism.  .  .  .  Where  this  modern  revisionism 
leads  can  be  seen  from  such  examples  as  Djilas  or  Imre  Nagy,  who 
descended  to  outright  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  socialism  and  the  basic 
national  interests  of  their  countries’. 

The  universality  of  the  Soviet  model,  and  the  theme  of  revisionism  as 

1  Pravda,  5  November  1957. 
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the  agent  of  imperialism  in  the  communist  movement,  were  also  taken  up 
by  Kirichenko  at  the  congress  of  the  Czech  Communist  Party  in  June 
I95^-1  ‘Experience’,  he  said,  ‘has  shown  that  all  attempts  to  stray  from 
the  broad  highway  to  socialism  laid  by  the  great  October  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion  undermine  the  forces  of  the  international  communist  movement  and 
lead  to  division  and  disintegration.’  But  it  was,  of  course,  against  the  new 
Jugoslav  party  programme  that  the  main  weight  of  the  campaign  against 
revisionism  was  directed.  The  draft  of  this  programme,  published  on 
14  March  1958,  was  modified  in  response  to  Soviet  criticism  and  to 
persuasion  from  Gomulka  and  Kadar,2  but  on  the  crucial  issues  of  neu¬ 
trality  as  between  the  two  camps,  the  denial  of  the  Soviet  bloc’s  monopoly 
of  socialism  and  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  ‘leading  role’,  Tito  maintained  his 
position.  These  were  views  which  automatically  excluded  him  from  the 
fellowship  of  good  communists,  and  a  public  attack  on  the  programme 
was  opened.  On  5  April  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  announced  that  it 
would  not  send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  congress  of  the 
League  of  Jugoslav  Communists,  at  which  the  programme  was  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  other  communist  parties  followed  suit.  The  programme, 
it  was  said,  gave  an  incorrect  appraisal  of  the  international  situation,  of  the 
two  world  systems  and  camps,  of  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  experience 
in  building  socialism,  and  of  the  principles  of  proletarian  internationalism. 
In  fact  there  was  nothing  in  the  programme  which  had  not  been  said 
before,  but  its  appearance  at  the  height  of  the  anti-revisionist  campaign 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Khrushchev  paid  a  visit 
to  Budapest  immediately  after  Kadar’s  return  from  Belgrade  and  in  a 
broadcast  on  10  April  made  mention,  in  an  unmistakable  reference  to 
Jugoslavia,  of  people  who  took  tainted  American  goods.  The  visit  which 
Marshal  Voroshilov  was  due  to  make  to  Belgrade  was  cancelled,  and 
Marshal  Tito,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  Gomulka,  cancelled  his  proposed 
visit  to  Poland.3  Gomulka  himself,  it  may  be  added,  had  wisely  refrained 
from  formulating  his  differences  explicitly  and  theoretically,  and  embodying 
them  in  a  programme;  on  party  autonomy  he  was  doctrinally  correct,  and 
in  theory  he  accepted  the  common  principles  of  the  road  to  socialism, 
but  he  himself  remained  the  sole  judge  of  when  and  how  to  apply  them. 

The  Jugoslav  party  congress  met  from  22  to  26  April,  and  was  attended 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  communist  bloc  countries  as  observers.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Polish  ambassador,  demonstratively  walked  out 
when  vice-premier  Rankovic,  in  a  report  the  text  of  which  had  been 

1  Soviet  News,  24  June  1958.  ‘To  attain  their  vile  ends’,  he  proclaimed,  ‘the  imperialists  stop 
at  nothing.  The  revisionists,  all  kinds  of  splitting  elements  in  the  working  class,  are  very  useful 
to  them.’ 

2  Kadar  himself  went  to  Belgrade,  and  the  Poles  sent  Ochab  and  Morawski. 

3  Trybuna  Ludu,  23  April  1958,  criticized  a  number  of  features  of  the  Jugoslav  programme, 
but  endorsed  its  advocacy  of  party  autonomy. 
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circulated  beforehand,  denounced  the  attacks  of  members  of  the  communist 
bloc.  Furthermore,  the  communist  press,  once  again  with  the  exception 
of  Poland,  where  criticism  was  mild  in  tone,  took  up  an  extremely  hostile 
attitude,  most  marked  in  Albania  and  China.  On  5  May,  the  opening  day 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  congress,  the  People’s  Daily  wrote  that 
the  1948  Cominform  resolution  on  Jugoslavia  was  ‘basically  correct’,  and 
suggested  that  the  Jugoslav  leaders  were  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  enemy.  The  article  was  reproduced  in  Pravda  on  the  following 
day  and  broadcast  in  Serbo-Croat.  On  9  May  the  Jugoslav  journal 
Komunist  replied  to  the  Chinese  charges  (Poland  was  the  only  country  in 
the  bloc  to  republish  this  article),  and  on  the  same  day  Pravda  wrote  that 
the  programme  appeared  to  be  put  forward  in  deliberate  opposition  to  the 
twelve-party  declaration,  and  that  the  congress  speeches  echoed  the 
slanders  in  the  capitalist  press  about  the  Soviet  empire  and  its  satellites. 
Why,  it  asked,  did  American  imperialism,  the  sworn  enemy  of  socialism, 
help  Jugoslavia?  In  return  for  what  services?  It  could  only  be  because 
the  imperialists  believed  that  the  Jugoslav  leaders  were  weakening  the 
socialist  cause.  It  was  naive  to  think  that  relations  between  states  were  not 
affected  by  ideological  differences.  The  reply  in  Borba  a  week  later  asked 
whether  Pravda  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  socialist 
country  with  the  right  to  enter  into  contact  or  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  and  whether  it  did  not  believe  in  the  need  for  co-existence.  ‘In 
either  case  this  is  not  encouraging.’  Had  United  States  aid  ever  prevented 
Jugoslavia  from  supporting  Soviet  initiatives  for  peace  and  disarmament?1 

The  transfer  of  the  dispute  from  the  ideological  to  the  political  plane 
was  brought  home  when  negotiations  for  a  Soviet-Jugoslav  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  arranged  for  May,  were  postponed;  on  27  May  a  Soviet  note 
proposed  reconsideration  of  the  terms  of  Soviet  credits  granted  earlier, 
on  the  ground  that  the  decision  to  expand  the  Soviet  chemical  industry 
made  big  and  unforeseen  new  demands  on  capital.  Jugoslavia  could  have 
the  goods  promised  on  trade  but  not  on  credit  terms.  The  pretext  was 
difficult  to  take  seriously,  as  Moscow  was  at  the  same  time  promising 
Colonel  Nasser  vast  credits  for  the  construction  of  the  Aswan  dam,  and 
the  Jugoslav  reply  of  3  June  rejected  the  Soviet  proposals,  contending  that 
much  labour  and  resources  had  already  been  invested  in  the  projects  for 
which  the  credits  had  been  granted.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  the  end  of  June  it  was  announced  that  Jugoslavia  would  seek 
compensation  for  losses  incurred  by  the  cancellation  of  the  credits,  but  no 
further  reports  on  this  question  were  published. 

On  the  day  on  which  this  reply  was  despatched  Khrushchev  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  congress  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  made  his  sharpest  attack  on  Jugoslavia.  ‘Why’,  he  asked,  ‘are 

1  Times,  17  May  1958. 
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the  imperialist  bosses,  who  are  anxious  to  wipe  the  socialist  states  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  .  .  .  financing  one  of  the  socialist  countries,  giving  it  loans 
on  easy  terms?  .  .  .  Everyone  knows  that  the  imperialists  have  never  given 
anyone  money  for  nothing.’  The  Jugoslavs  had  done  great  harm  by  their 
words  and  deeds  during  the  Hungarian  events  in  the  autumn  of  1956. 
They  had  had  close  relations  ‘with  the  traitor  Nagy’  and  had  isolated 
themselves  from  the  socialist  countries.  ‘The  main  fire  of  the  communist 
parties  is  naturally  directed  against  the  revisionists,  as  scouts  of  the  im¬ 
perialist  camp.’  Revisionism  was  a  trojan  horse,  undermining  the  parties 
from  within.  The  People’s  Daily  on  14  June  reiterated  the  argument  that 
Jugoslav  revisionism  suited  the  requirements  of  American  imperialism, 
and  in  a  speech  on  15  June  Marshal  Tito  replied.  The  Chinese  leaders, 
he  said,  were  opposed  to  co-existence,  while  Khrushchev’s  attacks  were 
unjust  and  insulting;  those  who  knew  how  to  build  socialism  could  do  it 
with  American  wheat  (which  they  got)  as  well  as  with  Soviet  wheat  (which 
they  did  not  get).  For  Khrushchev  to  condemn  Jugoslavia  for  getting 
American  credits,  while  seeking  them  himself,  was  pure  cynicism. 

A  sharper  note  was  given  to  the  dispute  by  the  announcement,  made  by 
the  Hungarian  ministry  of  justice  on  17  June,  of  the  execution  of  Nagy 
and  three  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  varying  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed 
on  others  associated  with  them.  Neither  the  date  nor  the  place  of  the  trial 
was  given;  the  last  official  statement  on  the  whereabouts  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  issued  the  previous  November  by  the  Rumanian  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  who  said  that  they  were  enjoying  the  rights  of  political 
asylum  in  Rumania.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  and  convincing 
reason  for  what  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  gratuitous  savagery,  but  it  seems 
fair  to  suppose  that  it  was  connected  with  the  campaign  now  being  waged 
against  revisionism.  Since  1956  interpretations  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
had  undergone  a  series  of  transformations;  ‘justly  indignant  workers’  had 
later  become  ‘counter-revolutionary  hirelings  of  imperialism’ ;  and  in  his 
speech  at  the  celebrations  for  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  Khrushchev  had  equated  revisionism  with  treason.  ‘Revision¬ 
ism  and  national  communism  must  be  destroyed’,  said  Moskva  in  its  first 
issue  in  1958;  ‘either  we  bury  revisionism,  or  revisionism  buries  us.  There 
is  no  third  course.’  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  communist 
bloc  did  not  appear  to  warrant  what  even  journals  sympathetic  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  outside  the  bloc  unambiguously  referred  to  as  murder.  In  the 
eyes  of  Pravda ,  however,  such  comments  were  simply  an  hysterical  outcry 
designed  to  foster  the  cold  war,  ‘and  so  launch  military  adventures’  as  a 
way  out  of  the  capitalist  crisis;1  it  was  hoped  thereby  to  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  democratic  movement  for  peace,  just  as  the  outcry 
in  1956  itself  was  meant  to  divert  attention  from  the  imperialist  aggression 

1  Pravda,  24  June  1958. 
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at  Suez.  The  official  Soviet  view  was  summed  up  in  the  statement  that 
‘the  Hungarian  people  have  punished  the  traitors  in  the  way  they  deserved’, 
and  support  for  the  verdict  in  the  socialist  camp  was  evidence  of  the 
unshakeable  determination  of  the  other  people’s  democracies  ‘to  help  the 
Elungarian  people  to  defeat  counter-revolution’.1 

In  the  campaign  to  restore  orthodoxy  throughout  the  bloc  the  example 
of  Nagy  was  used  to  show  how  revisionism  and  national  communism  led 
to  counter-revolution  and  treason.  In  Rumania  the  criminal  code  was 
amended  to  add  the  death  penalty  for  dealing  with  foreigners  for  the 
purpose  of  ‘engaging  the  state  in  a  declaration  of  neutrality’.  When,  on 
22  September,  the  United  Nations  Assembly  voted  by  61  to  10,  with  10 
abstentions,  to  admit  the  Hungarian  question  to  the  agenda,  Zorin,  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  protested  against  interference  in  internal 
Hungarian  affairs ;  the  debate,  he  said,  was  fomented  by  America  and  was 
part  of  its  direct  and  indirect  aggression  with  the  object  of  restoring 
capitalism.  ‘It  has  been  proved  by  documents  that  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionary  putsch  in  Hungary  was  prepared  and  staged  by  the  American 
intelligence  service  and  the  intelligence  services  of  other  western  countries. 
The  plans  for  the  counter-revolution  in  Hungary  were  drafted  in  the  United 
States,  and  saboteurs  and  arms  were  illegally  sent  into  Hungary.’  In 
Hungary  itself,  however,  where  Khrushchev  during  his  visit  in  April  had 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  hesitate  to  act  if  trouble  started 
again — ‘it  was  always  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  friends’ — there  were 
few  outward  signs  of  conflict.  Munnich  publicly  disavowed  the  ‘grave 
mistakes’  of  the  former  party  and  government  leaders,  adding  that  ‘we 
have  drawn  conclusions  from  these  mistakes  and  are  bent  on  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  them’.  On  his  return  home  Khrushchev  admitted  that  ‘part 
of  the  Hungarian  population  had  some  unpleasant  feelings  left’  and  that 
the  peasants  as  a  whole  were  not  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  col¬ 
lectivization.  The  writers  who  had  been  rebuked  in  1957  for  their  failure 
to  co-operate  apparently  persisted  in  their  attitude — at  any  rate,  no 
Kossuth  literary  prize  was  awarded  in  1958 — and  there  were  reports  of 
further  arrests,  trials,  and  executions. 

The  shock  of  Nagy’s  execution  was  probably  felt  most  severely  in 
Poland,  where  Trybuna  Ludu  reproduced  the  Hungarian  communique 
without  comment.  The  attacks  on  Jugoslavia  for  accepting  United  States 
aid  were  not  without  their  implications  for  Poland,  which  nevertheless 
received  $98  million  in  credits  from  the  U.S.A.  in  1958,  and  a  further 
$81  million  from  other  western  countries.  Similarly,  Khrushchev’s 
implied  criticism  of  Polish  policy  when,  in  praising  the  Bulgarian  collec¬ 
tivization  programme,  he  said  that  ‘peasants  could  be  brought  to  socialism, 
irrespective  of  national  characteristics’,  was  not  followed  by  any  change  in 

1  Soviet  News,  25  June  1958. 
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Gomulka  s  attitude  to  the  peasants;  but  he  safeguarded  his  position  by 
continuing,  as  before,  to  pay  lip-service  to  collectivization  as  the  goal, 
while  Khrushchev’s  confidence  in  the  future  was  illustrated  in  his  remark, 
in  an  interview  with  Polish  journalists  in  March  1958,  that  ‘certain 
violations  of  Leninist  principles  that  occurred  in  the  relations  between  our 
countries  in  the  past  have  been  completely  eliminated’.  Marxism  as 
practised  in  Poland  was  flexible  enough  to  absorb  imperialist  aid  as  well 
as  some  features  of  bourgeois  sociology  and  capitalist  economics,  while  at 
the  same  time  refusing  publication  to  the  writings  of  some  of  the  younger 
revisionist  writers  like  Hlasko  and  Tyrmand.  Actions  that  appeared  self¬ 
contradictory  in  fact  reflected  Gomulka’s  chosen  middle  of  the  road  policy, 
but  it  was  leading  steadily  towards  greater  conformity  with  the  rest  of  the 
bloc.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  party  commissions  for  science,  culture,  and 
education,  abolished  in  1956,  were  re-instituted,  and  the  Students’  Union 
of  Democratic  Youth  disbanded.  Passport  fees  were  raised  from  300  to 
3,000  zloty  for  travel  on  the  continent,  and  to  5,000  for  travel  overseas, 
and  foreign  currency  allowances  reduced.1  The  workers’  councils  (regarded 
as  the  ‘symbols  of  October’)  were  placed  under  party  and  trade  union 
control,  and  at  the  congress  of  trade  unions  in  April  1958  Gomulka,  who 
had  promised  the  year  before  that  no  administrative  action  would  be  taken 
against  strikers,  said  that  there  was  no  place  in  factories  for  the  organizers 
of  wild-cat  strikes,  which  were  signs  of  anarchy  or  the  work  of  the  class  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  a  far  greater  measure  of  freedom  in  speech  and  writing 
was  maintained  in  Poland  than  elsewhere  in  the  communist  bloc,  and 
Kolakowski,  whose  name  had  been  linked  in  the  Soviet  press  with  those  of 
Nagy  and  Djilas,  remained  editor  of  the  leading  Polish  journal  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  But  it  was  clear  from  such  signs  as  the  fall  in  the  number  of  young 
people  in  the  communist  party  (the  under-25S  were  13  per  cent  of  the 
total  membership  in  1956  and  6-8  per  cent  in  1958),  and  the  resignation 
of  eight  members  of  the  staff  of  Nowa  Kultura,  that  Gomulka’s  caution  had 
lost  him  support.  In  his  speech  to  the  twelfth  plenum  on  15  October  1958, 
where  it  was  reported  that  in  the  party  re-registration  over  206,000 
members  (15  per  cent  of  the  total)  had  been  expelled,  Gomulka  referred 
to  ‘the  poisoning  fumes  of  revisionism’  in  the  universities,  the  arts,  and  in 
journalism;  their  silence  itself  was  hostile,  and  their  attitude  merely 
provided  food  for  the  dogmatists. 

In  the  same  month  Gomulka  led  a  Polish  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
‘on  a  fortnight’s  visit  of  friendship’.  The  theme  of  his  speeches  there  was 
that,  by  relying  on  the  friendship,  co-operation,  and  aid  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland  was  consolidating  its  national  independence,  and  Khrushchev 
said :  ‘There  are  no  questions  to  disunite  us,  on  which  we  have  some  special 

1  No  passports,  but  merely  an  authorization,  were  required  for  travel  within  the  communist 
bloc. 
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opinion  distinct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Polish  comrades’.  Further¬ 
more,  the  joint  statement  published  at  the  end  of  the  tour  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  ‘leading  role’  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  was  simply  described 
as  ‘the  first  and  most  advanced  socialist  country’.  But  the  statement 
also  stressed  that  success  in  building  socialism  was  inseparable  from  an 
irreconcilable  struggle  against  revisionism.  ‘Vain  have  been  the  hopes 
cherished  by  certain  reactionary  and  imperialist  circles  of  setting  the 
Polish  people  at  loggerheads  with  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  under¬ 
mining  their  fraternal  friendship.’  Any  weakening  of  the  bonds  between 
them  would  be  exploited,  particularly  by  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
which  was  ‘hostile  to  both  peoples’.  But  stability  in  Polish-Soviet  relations, 
even  if  bought  at  a  price  which  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
made  ‘the  Polish  October’,  had  not  been  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
principles  Gomulka  had  upheld  in  1948,  and  which  had  earned  him  six 
years  in  a  communist  prison — namely,  Poland’s  right  to  deviate  from  the 
Soviet  model,  exemplified  in  particular  in  the  attitude  to  the  peasants  and 
the  church.  Before  the  advent  of  Gomulka  the  communist  party  in  Poland 
had  been  regarded  as  the  representative  of  Russian  interests,  and  had 
turned  the  workers  against  communism;  as  a  communist,  Gomulka  was 
determined  not  to  repeat  that  error. 

On  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  Gomulka  said  that  the  blame  for  the  present 
quarrel  with  Jugoslavia  rested  solely  on  that  country,  and  Belgrade 
expressed  pained  surprise  that  an  improvement  in  Soviet- Polish  relations 
had  been  effected  by  means  of  attacks  on  Jugoslavia.  The  dispute  had  not 
been  allowed  to  die  down.  Khrushchev’s  speech  at  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party  congress  in  east  Germany  in  July  was  largely  directed  against  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  ‘In  their  speeches  and  official  documents  the  Jugoslav  leaders  have 
outlined  openly  revisionist  views. . . .  They  have  taken  a  clearly  schismatic, 
revisionist  line,  and  by  so  doing  they  are  helping  the  enemies  of  the 
working  class.  .  .  .  They  are  evidently  hoping  to  curry  fresh  favour  with 
the  imperialists.’  It  was  not  the  refusal  to  sign  the  November  declaration 
which  had  caused  ‘an  open  exacerbation  of  the  position’,  but  the  desire  of 
Jugoslavia  ‘to  make  itself  more  sought  after  in  the  international  field’. 
Imperialist  aid  to  Jugoslavia  was  payment  for  splitting  the  socialist  camp. 
‘We  consider  it  our  duty  to  expose  with  determination  men  who,  while 
calling  themselves  Marxists  ...  are  in  fact  helping  the  imperialists.’1  The 
joint  Soviet-Gzech  statement  issued  at  the  end  of  President  Novotny’s 
visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  also  referred  to  their  ‘irreconcilable  and  determined 
struggle  against  all  manifestations  of  revisionism’. 

The  dispute  continued  on  a  slightly  less  acid  note  throughout  the  year. 
The  Jugoslav  case  was  put  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Proletarian  International¬ 
ism’  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Jugoslav  central  committee 

1  Soviet  News,  14  July  1958. 
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periodical,  Socialism ,  in  October  1958.  No  country,  it  argued,  had  an 
inherent  or  acquired  right  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement;  true  internationalism  could  exist  only  among  equals,  not  under 
military  discipline.  Khrushchev,  on  10  November,  at  a  meeting  during 
Gomulka’s  visit,  replied  indirectly  by  stating  that  the  most  important 
result  of  the  year  since  the  meeting  of  November  1957  was  C^ie  unanimous 
stand  taken  by  all  communist  and  workers’  parties  against  present-day 
revisionism,  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the  programme  of  the 
League  of  Jugoslav  Communists’.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  had  not 
altogether  given  up  hope  of  reaching  mutual  understanding. 

An  attempt  in  east  Germany  to  follow  the  Polish  road  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  Ulbricht.  At  the  meeting  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party  in  February  1958  three  prominent  members  were 
expelled  from  that  body — Schirdewan,  who  had  been  widely  regarded  as 
second  in  the  party  hierarchy,  Wollweber,  and  Oelssner.  They  had  criti¬ 
cized  Ulbricht  at  meetings  of  the  political  bureau  and  elsewhere,  while 
Oelssner,  an  economist,  had  wished  to  liberalize  agricultural  policy.  It 
was  contended  that,  if  their  ideas  had  been  followed,  force  would  have  been 
necessary  to  combat  counter-revolution,  and  it  was  made  plain  that  all 
necessary  measures  would  be  taken  in  the  ‘irreconcilable  fight  against  all 
conceptions  of  ideological  co-existence  and  opportunist  and  libeial  atti¬ 
tudes’.1  But  disaffection  continued  among  the  intelligentsia  and  this 
prompted  a  Socialist  Unity  Party  conference  on  higher  education,  held  in 
March,  to  demand  the  ‘socialist  transformation’  of  the  universities  and 
high  schools,  and  programmes  and  curricula  were  revised  with  this  object 
in  view.  Stricter  regulations  to  discourage  flight  from  east  to  west  Germany 
were  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of  more  severe  penalties  for  their 
infraction.  These  measures,  together  with  improving  standards  of  living, 
sufficed  to  quell  any  further  unrest,  and  Khrushchev’s  recognition  of 
Ulbricht’ s  ability  to  maintain  control  was  demonstrated  when  it  was 
announced,  as  part  of  the  general  reduction  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
that  41,000  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  July  195 
Moscow  also  announced  that  as  from  the  beginning  of  1959  it  would 
forgo  the  German  contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  remaining 

Soviet  forces  in  the  Democratic  Republic. 

No  member  of  the  communist  bloc  was  more  emphatic  m  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  revisionism  than  China,  which  again  appeared  to  be  taking  the 
lead  in  doctrinal  questions.  The  interest  this  aroused  was  the  more  marked 
since  no  communist  leader  had  in  practice  been  more  of  a  ‘national  com¬ 
munist’  than  Mao  Tse-tung,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  rise  to  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  Chinese  communist  movement  in  the  middle  twenties.  But  the 

1  Times,  10  February  1958. 

2  A  further  1 7,000  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Hungary. 
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response  to  his  own  tentative  venture  into  liberalization  discouraged  further 
efforts.  His  speech  of  2  May  1956  had  inaugurated  the  brief  ‘hundred 
flowers’  period,  and  a  year  later,  on  30  April  1957,  the  ‘rectification 
movement’  was  launched,  in  which  open  criticism  was  invited  as  a  method 
of  resolving  ‘non-antagonistic  contradictions’  between  the  party  and  the 
people,  and  of  providing  an  outlet  for  grievances  and  suggesting  remedies.1 
The  response  was  a  flood  of  criticism  so  deep  and  wide  as  to  alarm  the 
authorities  and  policy  went  into  reverse,  the  signal  being  given  by  an 
editorial  in  the  People's  Daily  on  8  June  1957  which  referred  to  a  nation¬ 
wide  plot  against  the  Communist  party.  Not  surprisingly,  this  ‘anti¬ 
rightist’  campaign  at  home  found  its  parallel  in  the  intensity  of  Chinese 
attacks  on  revisionism  in  other  countries,  in  the  peculiar  bitterness  of 
Chinese  charges  against  Jugoslavia,2  and  in  such  outbursts  as  the  People's 
Daily  comment  on  the  execution  of  Nagy:  ‘This  is  news  to  gladden  men’s 
hearts’.3  Displeasure  with  Marshal  Tito  was  not  confined  to  the  party 
level;  no  official  Chinese  representative  appeared  at  the  farewell  reception 
given  by  the  diplomatic  corps  to  the  retiring  Jugoslav  ambassador  in 
June  1 95^5  nor  was  one  present  when  he  left  the  country;  and  it  was  largely 
as  a  sign  of  opposition  to  the  Jugoslavs  that  Mao  Tse-tung  insisted  on  the 
inclusion  in  the  twelve-party  declaration  of  the  affirmation  of  Soviet 
leadership;  China,  he  said,  was  too  backward  industrially  and  militarily 
to  claim  an  equal  position.4 

But  within  China  itself  there  must  have  been  some  resentment  at  the 
status  accorded  to  the  U.S.S.R.  This  was  shown  when,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Congress  in  July  1957,  Lu  Ting-yi,  in  charge  of  party 
propaganda,  found  it  necessary  to  include  ‘anti-Soviet  nationalism’  among 
the  types  of  ‘bourgeois  nationalism’  which  could  not  be  tolerated,  while 
Chou  En-lai,  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  government,  found  it  necessary 
to  reply  to  the  argument  that  mistakes  and  defects  in  its  work  were  the 
result  of  imitating  the  Soviet  Union.5  In  fact,  though  it  was  never  explicit, 
ideological  rivalry  between  the  two  major  communist  powers  became 
unmistakable  after  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  people’s  communes  in 
China.6  Essentially,  these  were  designed  to  increase  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  output  in  a  country  with  very  little  capital  but  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  labour,  and  (except  in  so  far  as  they  consolidated  government 
control)  they  were  in  every  respect  a  rejection  of  Soviet  experience.  Where, 
in  Russia,  capital-intensive  industrialization  had  been  accompanied  by 
urbanization,  with  all  the  heavy  overhead  costs  entailed  by  the  transfer 
of  population,  in  China  small-scale  industry  requiring  a  minimum  of  fixed 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  251. 

At  the  Chinese  Party  congress  in  May  1958  Liu  Shao-chi  linked  the  revisionists  in  Jugoslavia 
with  certain  people  in  China  who  were  not  whole-hearted  supporters  of  the  party’s  policy. 

Times,  2  July  1958.  4  Neues  Deutschland,  30  November  1957. 

5  N.C.N.A.,  26  June  1957.  6  Cf.  below,  p.  543. 
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capital  was  promoted  in  the  countryside ;  and  where,  in  Russia,  large-scale 
farming  assumed  an  increasing  supply  of  agricultural  machinery,  in  China 
the  advantages  it  was  hoped  the  communes  would  bring  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  labour  organized  in  large  numbers  on  military 
lines  over  large  areas. 

The  communes,  like  all  Mao’s  deviations  from  the  orthodox  model,  were 
the  outcome  of  his  appreciation  of  specific  Chinese  conditions,  in  this  case 
of  the  demographic  conditions  revealed  by  the  1954  census  returns. 
Enormous  as  the  population  then  was — nearly  600  million  on  the  mainland 
— its  rate  of  increase  was  likely  to  rise  with  improved  standards  of  hygiene 
and  medical  services,  and  a  centralized  administration  that  could  use 
improved  transport  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  local  famines  which  had 
hitherto  been  endemic  in  China.  Earlier  economic  plans  had  been  based 
on  an  estimated  population  of  475  million,  and  the  difficulties  of  indus¬ 
trialization  by  traditional  methods,  with  their  accompanying  costs  of 
educating,  training,  housing,  and  providing  public  services  and  utilities, 
were  so  much  the  greater.  In  March  1957  the  opening  of  a  birth  control 
exhibition  in  Peking  tacitly  acknowledged  the  inapplicability  in  China  of 
Marx’s  anti-Malthusianism.  But  although  deviation  from  Soviet  experi¬ 
ence  was  marked — for  example,  the  small  industrial  workshop  as  part  of  a 
modern  economy  followed  the  Japanese  rather  than  the  Soviet  model-  it 
was  nevertheless  claimed  that  the  communes  signified  a  great  step  forward 
on  the  road  to  communism,  marked  by  payment  in  kind  according  to 
need  rather  than  by  differentiated  money  wages,  by  the  elimination  of 
differences  between  town  and  country,  and  between  mental  and  manual 
labour,  and  by  the  ‘five  togethers’— live  together  (in  dormitories),  eat 
together  (in  communal  kitchens),  work  together,  study  together,  and  play 
together— all  extolled  as  a  break  with  the  bourgeois  past.  In  relation  to 
Marxism,  this  was  mere  verbal  trickery.  Marx’s  reference  to  ‘distribution 
according  to  need’  was  postulated  on  abundance  resulting  fiom  a  high 
level  of  industrial  productivity,  and  it  was  primarily  this  point  that  was 
obliquely  taken  up  in  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Chinese  claims,  put  most 
clearly  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Prospects  for  Technical  Progress’  in  the 
August  1958  issue  of  Voprosy  Ekonomiki,  which,  without  mentioning  China, 
opened  with  the  statement  that  ‘the  transition  to  communism  requires  a 
level  of  development  of  productive  forces  high  enough  to  ensure  a  powerful 
stream  of  products’.  If  it  were  to  attain  the  level  of  per  capita  consumption 
in  the  most  advanced  capitalist  countries,  the  article  continued,  the 
U  S  S.R.  would  have  to  increase  production  by  approximately  250  per 
cent,  and  this  could  only  be  done  as  a  result  of  much  higher  labour 
productivity  based  on  great  technical  progress.  In  short,  it  was  the  tech¬ 
nical  revolution  based  on  automation  and  atomic  power  that  would  bring 
the  expansion  of  output  required  for  the  transition  from  socialism  to 
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communism.  The  difference  between  Russia  and  China  and  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  Chinese  claims  could  not  have  been  better  expressed. 

The  difference  between  ‘building  socialism’  and  ‘building  communism’ 
which  the  article  in  Voprosy  Ekonomiki  elaborated,  was  stressed  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  Russian  speakers.  In  a  speech  in  Leningrad  on  4  July 
Khrushchev  said  that  all  the  people’s  democracies  had  advanced  so  far  in 
socialist  development  that  they  would  soon  follow  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
road  of  transition  to  communism.  A  week  later,  at  the  Socialist  Unity 
Party  congress,  he  spoke  of  ‘the  tremendous  successes  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  in  building  socialism’,  but  of  Russia  he  said:  ‘We  have  built 
socialism  and  are  now  advancing  successfully  to  a  communist  society.’1 
The  same  implicit  rebuke  of  Chinese  pretensions  was  expressed  in  the 
Soviet-Polish  statement  of  1  o  November  1 958  which  referred  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  ‘the  first  and  most  advanced  socialist  country’  which  was  now  ‘building 
a  communist  society’.  Finally  the  central  committee  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  itself  tacitly  withdrew  its  claim  to  be  reaching  the  communist 
goal  at  its  session  in  December  1 958,  thus  restoring  to  Moscow  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  its  leading  role.  In  the  communes,  which  by  now  were  reported 
to  cover  95  per  cent  of  all  peasant  households,  cash  wages  (differentiated) 
were  to  grow  faster  than  ‘free  supplies’. 

More  immediate  issues  were  involved  when  Khrushchev  visited  Peking 
from  3 1  July  to  3  August  1 958,  in  the  middle  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  powers  concerning  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  Khrushchev’s  visit  had  not  been  announced  in  advance, 
which  suggested  a  divergence  of  views,  nor  did  the  joint  statement  pub¬ 
lished  at  its  conclusion  indicate  from  which  side  the  proposal  had  come. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  about  its  meaning:  on  no  major  issue  could  the 
Soviet  Union  act  without  consulting  China.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  Khrushchev’s  change  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Security  Council  meeting  was  due  to  Chinese  pressure,  or  to  his  own  second 
thoughts  about  the  nature  and  desirability  of  the  meeting,  once  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  were  about  to  recognize 
Iraq,  not  to  invade  it,  as  Moscow  had  apparently  feared.2  Perhaps  it 
was  more  significant  that  only  a  few  days  after  Khrushchev’s  departure 
the  Chinese  re-opened  the  whole  question  of  the  off-shore  islands.3  In  any 
case,  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  joint  statement  published  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Khrushchev’s  visit  was  on  Soviet-Chinese  consultations.  ‘Both 
parties’,  it  was  announced,  ‘have  decided  to  ensure  the  continued  all¬ 
round  development  of  the  comprehensive  co-operation  between  their  two 
countries’ ;  and  this  statement  was  followed  by  references  to  ‘full  agree¬ 
ment’  and  ‘complete  equality’,4  providing  further  evidence  for  those  who 

1  Soviet  News,  i6July  1958. 

3  Gf.  below,  p.  566. 


2  Cf.  above,  p.  387. 

4  Soviet  News,  5  August  1 958. 
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interpreted  the  visit  as  an  attempt  to  remove  Soviet-Chinese  differences. 
The  final  paragraph  of  the  communique  announced  unanimity  in  the 
fight  against  revisionism,  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  programme  of 
the  League  of  Jugoslav  Communists. 

Internally,  the  dual  Soviet  policy  of  combining  a  wider  measure  of 
economic  rationality  with  greater  doctrinal  rigidity  was  illustrated  by  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  kolkhoz  deliveries  in  June  1958  and  by  the  attack 
on  Pasternak  for  accepting  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature.  His  novel, 
Dr.  Zhivago,  which  had  been  refused  publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  but 
had  been  published  abroad,  can  be  regarded  symbolically  as  the  story  of 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  in  the  context  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  editorial  board  of  Novy  Mir,  which  had  rejected  the  novel, 
described  the  award  as  ‘a  purely  political  act  of  hostility  to  our  country, 
aimed  at  fanning  the  flames  of  the  cold  war’.1  The  attack  on  Pasternak 
himself  was  less  restrained.  The  Writers’  Union,  which  expelled  him  for 
‘political  and  moral  degradation’,  asked  that  he  be  deprived  of  his 
citizenship;  the  Literary  Gazette  referred  to  him  as  ‘a  decadent  poet’  and  to 
his  work  as  squalid,  malicious,  worthless,  and  repulsive.  Finally,  Pasternak 
himself  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the  award.  But  there  were  concessions 
as  well  as  attacks  on  ‘the  creative  intelligentsia’.  The  composers— including 
Shostakovich,  Prokofiev,  and  Khatchaturian  who  had  been  condemned 
for  ‘anti-popular  formalism’  in  1948,  were  officially  rehabilitated,  although 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  party  controls  would  be  relaxed.  The  tasks 
of  the  party  outlined  in  its  resolutions  of  1946-8  are  of  lasting  importance’, 
wrote  Pravda.  ‘They  have  acted  fruitfully  on  the  entire  development  of  the 
art  of  socialist  realism.  .  .  .  Soviet  artists  welcomed  the  resolutions  of  the 
central  committee  as  an  inspiring  programme  for  their  cieative  woik.  .  .  . 
Soviet  art  is  indebted  for  its  achievement  above  all  to  the  communist  party 
which  .  .  .  guides  their  creative  endeavours.’2  At  a  Kremlin  reception  for 
intellectuals’  Khrushchev  said  that  they  had  shown  great  ideological 
maturity  about  the  complex  problems  involved  in  the  struggle  to  overcome 
the  personality  cult.  To  those  who  had  wavered  they  had  spoken  fiankly  . 
Like  his  predecessor,  Khrushchev  was  becoming  the  supreme  authoiity  in 
all  matters.  His  rise  to  unchallenged  power  was  underlined  by  the  demotion 
of  Bulganin,  who  was  later  expelled  from  the  central  committee  on  charges 
of  having  been  associated  with  the  anti-party  group.  His  place  as  prime 
minister  was  taken  by  Khrushchev  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  7  March  1958. 

Developments  in  China 

Unity  and  loyalty  to  Mao  Tse-tung  have  always  been  the  hallmarks  of 

1  The  argument  that  the  award  was  a  demonstration  of  political  hostility  could  scarcely  be 
maintained;  the  award  of  the  prize  two  years  before  to  the  communist  writer -Lames  had  not  been 

,  ,  2  Soviet  News,  8  July  1958. 
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the  Chinese  communist  party;  in  contrast  to  the  communist  party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  there  has  been  only  one  serious  conflict  within  its  ranks  since 
it  came  to  power  in  I949,1  and,  apart  from  that,  no  open  differences  of 
opinion.  However,  the  hasty  policies  of  1958  and  the  reactions  to  them 
within  the  party  made  it  possible  to  detect  a  dichotomy  of  ideas  among  the 
leadeiship,  and  the  evidence  of  such  a  dichotomy  was  given  added  weight 
by  the  leshuffle  in  political  offices  which  took  place  during  the  same  year. 
The  significance  of  the  resignation  of  Chou  En-lai  from  the  foreign 
ministiy  on  1 1  February  1958  was  a  matter  of  debate,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  China  s  foieign  policy  took  on  a  new  aspect  after  his  resignation. 
China’s  moderation  in  foreign  affairs  during  the  years  1955-57  has  been 
attiibuted  to  the  influence  of  Chou;  he  won  considerable  prestige  for 
China  at  the  conferences  at  Geneva  (1954)  and  Bandung  (1955)  by  skilful 
diplomacy  and  propaganda,  and  he  may  have  thought  that  he  could 
accomplish  China’s  immediate  aims— the  restoration  of  Formosa  and  a 
seat  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  same  way.  After  his  resignation  as 
foreign  minister  China  was  involved  in  a  series  of  incidents  and  disputes — 
a  new  crisis  over  Quemoy,2  the  consequences  of  revolt  in  Tibet,  Indian 
boidei  problems,3  hostility  towards  Indonesia.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
all  these  episodes  were  the  outcome  of  a  new  tough  foreign  policy  which 
was  not  associated  with  Chou,  whose  influence  had  waned  through  failure 
to  soften  the  rigid  American  attitude  by  negotiation.  An  alternative 
hypothesis  is  that  the  government  may  have  wished  to  keep  the  image  of 
Chou  as  the  initiator  of  peaceful  co-existence  in  Asia  unclouded  by  the 
stronger  line  they  intended  to  pursue  during  this  period.  If  necessary 

Chou  as  prime  minister  could  always  be  brought  into  negotiations  to 
restore  confidence. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  by  1958  Chou,  representing  the  practical 
administrators  as  against  the  theorists,  was  losing  ground  in  home  affairs. 
In  1956  and  1957  he  seemed  to  favour*  the  increasing  freedom  of  speech 
permitted  in  the  ‘hundred  flowers’  movement  which  was  discredited  in 
mid- 1957.  He  criticized  the  government’s  overspending  in  19565  and 
endorsed  its  moderation  in  1957  as  ‘wholly  necessary’. 6  On  the  other  hand, 
Liu  Shao-chi,  while  admitting  ‘defects’  in  1956,  said  that  they  ‘paled  before 
the  tremendous  achievements  made  at  the  time’,  and  referred  to  the 


2  ™  Kang  and  his  associates  in  1954;  cf.  Survey,  1954,  p.  240. 

Lei.  below,  pp.  566  sqq. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  427. 

"See;  examPle,  Chou’s  political  report  to  the  national  committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference  on  30  January  1956,  N.C.N.A.  Supp.  237,  1  February  iL6- 

Y  TRep0rt  °“  the  Work  ofthe  Government’  to  the  N.P.C.  on  26  June  1957  (ibi7  Supp 

freedomJofna-  '957  “  WMe  crltlcizinS  ‘^ght-wing  elements’,  he  continued  to  advocate 

ireedom  of  discussion,  at  least  among  scientists. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  government,  ibid.,  p  q 
6  Ibid.,  p.  11.  y 
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economic  policy  of  1957  as  an  ‘error’.  This  ‘error’  was  ‘corrected’  by  the 
party  in  September  of  that  year.  ‘The  Central  Committee’,  said  Liu,1 

reaffirmed  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  achieving  ‘greater,  faster, 
better  and  more  economical  results’  in  building  socialism.  Following  that,  the 
Central  Committee  made  public  a  revised  version  of  the  draft  programme  for 
agricultural  development,  and  Comrade  Mao  Tse-tung  issued  a  militant  call 
to  overtake  and  surpass  Britain  in  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  major 
industrial  products  in  15  years.  These  correct  directives  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  combined  with  the  initiative  of  the  masses  evoked  by  the  rectification 
campaign  and  the  anti-rightist  struggle,  gave  rise  to  the  all-round  forward  leap 
which  is  currently  developing  on  an  even  larger  scale  in  our  own  socialist 
construction. 

Liu  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  some  criticisms  of  this  policy: 
‘some  say  that  speeding  up  production  makes  people  feel  “tense”  .  .  .  some 
people  wonder  whether  implementation  of  the  policy  of  consistently 
achieving  greater,  faster,  better  and  more  economic  results  won’t  lead  to 
waste.  .  .  .  Others  are  worried  that  implementation  of  this  policy  will 
throw  the  various  branches  of  production  off  balance  as  well  as  financial 
revenue  and  expenditure.’  The  second  criticism  he  declared  invalid,  and 
the  third  he  disregarded  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  expand 
at  any  price.  But  the  first  he  rejected  because  the  alternative  for  China 
was  poverty  and  impotence,  and  to  some  extent  he  may  have  been  right. 
Perhaps  slave-driving  the  masses  was  at  this  time  the  only  feasible  policy. 
China’s  one  asset  was  her  huge  supply  of  unskilled  manpower;  foreign  aid 
had  dwindled  and  her  small  reserve  of  trained  and  educated  men  was 
reluctant,  as  the  ‘hundred  flowers’  made  abundantly  clear,  to  work  un¬ 
conditionally  for  the  party.  Hence  sheer  hard  work  would  have  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  skill  and  machines  in  order  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle  in 
which  the  increase  of  population  was  devouring  the  increase  in  production. 

This  speech  of  Liu’s  to  the  Central  Committee  both  foreshadowed  and 

typified  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  party  in  1958.  Of  the  scholars  who 
expressed  doubts  on  the  possibility  of  the  great  leap  forward,  he  said  flatly: 
‘their  views  obviously  run  counter  to  Marxism-Leninism  .  In  this  frame 
of  mind  the  party  attempted  to  do  everything  at  once;  to  introduce  small- 
scale  industry  in  rural  areas,  to  organize  the  peasants  into  communes, 
and  to  force  out  of  them  a  much  increased  harvest.  The  exhilaiation  of 
these  achievements  led  them  to  claim  firstly  that  true  communism  had 
arrived,  and  secondly — the  peak  of  wishful  thinking  that  pioduction  of 
the  most  important  commodities  had  all  but  doubled  during  the  year. 

It  had  been  evident  towards  the  end  of  195^  that  the  administration  of 

1  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  the  Eighth 
National  Congress  by  Liu  Shao-chi  on  5  May  1958  ■  Hsinhua  News  Agency,  Supp.  9,  28  May  1958. 
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industry  should  be  more  flexible,1  but  it  was  not  until  November  1957  that 
the  State  Council  issued  new  regulations.2  In  accordance  with  these,  local 
governments  at  provincial  and  county  level  took  over  control  of  most 
enterprises  previously  under  the  ministries  of  light  industry,  food  and 
forests,  and  a  number  of  heavy-industrial  works  as  well.  Dual  control — 
local  and  central — was  instituted  for  organizations  remaining  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  government,  while  local  authorities  received  a  20 
per  cent  share  of  the  profits.  At  the  same  time  local  governments  were  given 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  handling  their  own  finances.  These  moves, 
calculated  to  encourage  the  greater  dispersion  of  industry  throughout 
China,  seem  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  more  practical  approach  to 
the  economy  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  1956?  but  in  several  respects 
they  may  have  been  connected  with  the  policies  sponsored  by  the  more 
aggressive  advocates  of  the  great  leap’.  Firstly,  they  paved  the  way  for 
the  intioduction  in  the  summer  of  195b  of  small-scale  industry  and  steel 
production;  ‘with  the  improvement  in  industrial  management’,  said  Liu, 
industiial  plants  will  dot  every  part  of  the  country  like  stars  in  the  sky’.3 
Secondly,  the  decentralization  of  industry  may  have  meant  less  control  of 
economic  affairs  by  the  central  administration  and  more  by  the  party 
through  its  branches.  The  formation  of  the  communes  was  probably  the 
outcome  of  the  desire  to  utilize  immediately  every  available  ounce  of 
manpower  and  to  control  rigidly  the  consumption  of  grain  and  its  collec¬ 
tion  by  the  state.  Policies  such  as  the  introduction  of  larger  fields  and 
efficient  mechanization  were  no  doubt  in  mind  for  the  future,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  pressing  a  motive.  The  new  communes  were  made  up 
by  merging  twenty  or  thirty  agricultural  co-operatives  comprising  perhaps 
20,000  members  into  single  units  within  which  agriculture  and  industry 
were  carried  on.  The  lowest  level  of  local  government,  the  hsiang,  was 
transmuted  into  the  commune  which  thus  included  in  its  functions  ad¬ 
ministration,  education,  direction  of  labour,  trade  and  military  affairs. 
Payment  for  work  was  partly  by  wages  and  partly  by  the  supply  of  free 
goods  and  services.  Communal  dining  rooms,  nurseries  and  even  in  some 
cases  dormitories,  were  set  up  to  facilitate  organization.  This  particular 
move  was  intended  to  leave  the  women  free  for  agricultural  work.  Exactly 
when  the  commune  idea  was  conceived  is  not  known,  but  rural  organization 
was  certainly  tightened  up  during  the  autumn  of  1957.  ‘The  determination 
of  the  masses  [was]  strengthened,  management  of  the  co-operatives  im¬ 
proved,  the  directive  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party  concerning 
obligatory  participation  in  manual  labour  and  production  by  co-operative 
functionaries  carried  out,  relationships  in  the  co-operatives  adjusted,  and 


1  See  the  resolution  on  the  political  report  to  the  party  congress  in  September  1956;  New  China 
News  Agency,  Supp.  248,  1  October  1956.  2  lg  November  ,95?. 

Report  to  the  Central  Committee,  H.N.A. ,  Supp.  9,  28  May  1958. 
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more  peasants  working  on  their  own  encouraged  to  join  co-operatives.  All 
this  further  consolidated  the  agricultural  co-operative  system  and  the 
socialist  order  in  the  countryside.’1  This  ‘consolidation’  may  well  have 
been  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  impending  establishment  of  communes. 

Peking  announced  the  existence  of  the  communes  on  18  August  1958 
with  a  series  of  articles  in  the  People's  Daily,  referring  to  the  foundation  of 
the  ‘Sputnik’  commune  in  Honan  on  20  April.  On  29  August  the  party 
took  a  decision  to  set  up  communes  throughout  rural  areas.2  By  this  time 
one-third  of  the  peasants  had  already  joined  the  new  organizations.  The 
seventeen-week  silence  between  20  April  and  18  August  probably  covers 
a  period  of  confusion,  discussion  and  dispute;  the  speed  with  which  the 
rural  areas  were  ‘communized’  prevented  peasant  opposition  but  must 
have  induced  a  good  deal  of  muddle.  Total  lack  ofinformation  through  the 
press  and  radio  must  have  contributed  to  the  surprise  element,  but  also 
to  the  confusion.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  party  deferred  any 
official  announcement  until  they  were  agreed  that  the  movement  was 
likely  to  be  a  success. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  communes  movement  went  an  emphasis  on 
local  small-scale  industry.  Blast  furnaces,  factories  and  mines  sprang  up 
almost  overnight  throughout  China.  In  July  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  more  than  30,000  blast  furnaces,  in  August  more  than  170,000,  and 
by  October  the  number  was  given  as  600, 000. 3  Most  of  these  enterprises 
must  have  been  minute,  and  their  products  inferior;  none  the  less,  an 
enormous  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  them  was  generated,  at  least  in  the 
press. 

The  ‘simultaneous  leap  forward’  in  industry  and  agriculture  had  effects 
in  the  economic  sphere  which  were  considerably  less  successful  than  its 
immediate  political  ones.  Although  the  commune  system  left  the  women 
free  to  work  in  the  fields,  the  demands  made  on  the  labour  force  at  the 
time  of  the  harvest  to  carry  out  agricultural  work  of  ‘leap  forward’ 
magnitude  as  well  as  doubling  the  1957  industrial  production  must  have 
ended  in  a  good  deal  of  carelessness  and  waste.  Peasants  were  exhausted 
by  working  in  the  fields  and  in  small-scale  industry.  Chaos  was  caused  in 
communications  presumably  by  the  effort  to  transport  raw  materials  and 
products  to  and  from  the  new  furnaces  and  factories  all  over  China. 
Hence  there  were  bottlenecks  in  supplies  of  raw  materials  to  major 
industries,  and  the  collection  of  agricultural  products  was  held  up.4  But  in 
the  political  and  ideological  sphere  great  excitement  was  aroused;  the 

1  Po  I-po’s  report  on  economic  planning  to  the  National  People’s  Congress,  13  February  1 958 ; 
ibid.,  24  February  1958.  2  H.N.A.,  11  September  1958. 

3  It  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  small  furnaces  were  designed  only  for  one  firing  and  had 
then  to  be  replaced.  If  so,  this  will  have  greatly  enlarged  the  totals. 

4  This  is  confirmed  by  independent  evidence;  in  the  spring  of  1959  Chinese  exporters  were 
quite  unable  to  fulfil  their  contracts  with  British  firms.  Cf.  Times,  30  January  1959. 
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moderate  tone  of  the  party’s  August  resolution  on  the  establishment  of 
communes,1  in  which  it  spoke  of  ‘the  gradual  transition  to  communism’, 
gave  way  to  a  view-point  in  which  ‘communism  has  already  begun  to 
push  forth  sprouts  in  our  actual  life’.2  An  apocalyptic  mood  seems  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  last  few  months  of  1958  in  which  it  was  apparently 
believed  that  political  fervour  could  accomplish  anything. 

It  was  the  party  itself  which  poured  cold  water  on  this  triumphant  spirit. 
The  realities  of  the  economy  must  have  led  to  the  Central  Committee’s 
resolution  of  10  December3  which  emphasized  the  gradualness  of  the 
development  of  communism.  It  restrained  the  enthusiasm  of  ‘the  good 
hearted  people  from  our  own  ranks’  who  were  ‘over-eager’.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  communist  state  might,  it  said,  take  more  than  twenty  years. 
Moreover,  ‘how  soon  the  transition  from  collective  ownership  by  the  whole 
people  will  be  effected  is  determined  by  the  objective  factors  .  .  .  and  not 
by  mere  wishful  thinking . . .’.  This  toning  down  of  extravagant  ideological 
claims,  which  had  met  with  a  singular  paucity  of  comment  in  communist 
circles  abroad,  must  have  pleased  the  Soviet  Union.  The  same  commu¬ 
nique  indicated  that  the  party  had  had  a  lesson  from  the  events  of  the  year, 
declaring  that  ‘we  must  pay  keen  attention  to  difficulties  tactically  and 
stick  to  a  good  solid  style  of  work  that  displays  energy,  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  .  .  .  insist  on  careful  calculation  of  the  facts,  good  organization 
and  inspection,  and  oppose  exaggeration  and  concealment  of  short¬ 
comings.  Economic  work  must  be  done  with  even  greater  care  and 
conform  completely  or  as  near  as  possible  to  reality’. 

It  was  at  this  same  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  that  Mao 
announced  his  resignation  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republic.  In 
retrospect  the  timing  of  this  announcement  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  policies  of  the  year.  The  most  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  is  probably  the  correct  one :  his  four-year  term  of  office  had  come  to 
an  end  and  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  did  not  wish  to  stand  again.  These 
reasons  probably  included  a  desire  to  see  the  succession  in  the  party 
established  while  he  himself  was  still  alive  and  active.  That  Liu  should 
have  succeeded  to  Mao  in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  was  not  conclusive  evidence  that  Mao  intended  him  as  his 
successor  in  the  position  of  real  power,  i.e.  chairman  of  the  party,  but  the 
fact  that  Mao  himself  held  the  office  showed  that  in  his  eyes  it  had  value; 
hence  Liu’s  election  had  more  significance  than  the  actual  position 
warrants.  That  Liu  was  chosen  for  this  position  in  preference  to  Chou 
En-lai  or  any  other  leader  suggests  that  when  the  National  People’s 

1  H.N.A.,  11  September  1958.  2  People's  Daily,  1  October  1958. 

3  Resolution  on  some  questions  concerning  the  people’s  communes  adopted  by  the  8th  Central 
Committee  of  the  C.C.P.  at  its  Sixth  Plenary  Session  on  10  December;  H.N.A.,  Supp.  18,  19 
December  1958. 
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Congress  met  in  April  1959  the  Central  Committee  was  still  persuaded 
that  the  policies  he  sponsored  in  1958  had  been  the  correct  ones.  What 
persuaded  them  that  the  chaos  was  worth  while  can  only  have  been  the 
production  figures  issued  in  April  1959  according  to  which  steel  production 
f°r  I95^  was  11-08  million  tons  (5-35  m.  tons  in  1957),  coal  270  million 
tons  (124-18  m.  tons  in  1957),  grain  375  million  tons  (185  m.  tons  in  1957), 
cotton  3-35  million  tons  (1-64  m.  tons  in  1957).1  Such  gigantic  increases 
must  have  overcome  many  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ‘leap  forward’ 
policy,  although  they  were  regarded  with  scepticism  outside  China,  and 
this  scepticism  was  justified  in  August  1959  by  a  revision  of  the  1958 
figures  and  1959  targets.  The  revised  figures  gave  grain  production  as 
250  million  tons,  cotton  2-1  million  tons,  steel  8  million  tons,  plus  another 
3-08  million  tons  of ‘backyard’  steel  which,  it  was  admitted,  was  unsuitable 
for  industry.2  These  figures  give  some  clue  as  to  the  realities  of  the  situation 
in  1958 ;  as  the  backyard  steel  was  useless  for  industry  it  presented  in  effect 
a  waste  of  effort  which  would  have  been  better  employed  on  the  harvest. 

During  1958,  party  theory  took  command  in  all  spheres  of  activity, 
political,  economic,  social.  In  spite  of  some  failures  in  the  economic  and 
social  spheres  which  were  followed  by  modifications,  Liu  Shao-chi, 
theoretician  par  excellence ,  seemed  to  be  confirmed  as  heir  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Mao  had  evidently  concluded  that  the  experiments  of  the  year  were  success¬ 
ful  and  hoped  to  see  the  future  development  of  China  carried  out  along 
those  lines. 

1  Cf.  T.  J.  Hughes  and  D.  E.  T.  Luard,  The  Economic  Development  of  Communist  China,  1949-58 
(Oxford,  1959). 

2  Chou  En-lai’s  report  on  China’s  economy;  H.N.A.,  29  August  1959. 
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EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 

With  the  launching  of  the  sputnik  a  new  phase  began  in  relations  between 
the  communist  bloc  and  the  American  alliance.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
successful  flight  of  the  sputnik  was  not  ‘a  great  change  in  itself’,  but  rather 
‘a  signal  drawing  attention  to  changes’  that  had  ‘already  happened  un¬ 
noticed’;  but  at  the  very  least  it  jerked  people  into  ‘thinking  afresh  and 
furiously’.1  In  the  west,  it  helped  to  crystallize  existing  dissatisfactions 
with  western  policies.  The  N.A.T.O.  alliance  was  already  beset  by  a 
‘crisis  of  confidence’,  arising  from  the  belief  that  western  diplomacy  had 
‘become  frozen  and  sterile,  and  without  a  vision  and  a  purpose’;2  the 
effect  of  the  sputnik  was  to  reinforce  the  view  that  ‘if  statesmanship  is  to 
see  us  through,  it  will  have  to  break  the  familiar  and  dubious  pattern  of 
the  last  few  years’.3  Hitherto  the  western  position  had  been  built  on  the 
power  of  the  deterrent,  on  the  belief  that,  in  the  nuclear  field  at  least,  the 
western  alliance  held  the  stronger  cards.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  disarmament  negotiations  of  the  preceding  six  months — never  very 
hopeful  in  the  uneasy  international  atmosphere  which  followed  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  and  the  Suez  war — had  been  brought  to  a  halt, 
fundamentally,  by  the  irreconcilability  between  the  west’s  dependence  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  disarmament  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Union.4  The  immediate  effect  of  the  sputnik  was  to  demonstrate  that 
western  ‘military  technology’,  far  from  maintaining  an  advantage,  had 
‘fallen  behind’  ;5  the  secondary  effect  was  to  fortify  the  belief  that  western 
policies  had  remained  too  exclusively  military,  that  no  real  effort  had  been 
made  ‘to  go  on  from  military  defence  to  a  political  settlement  with  the 
Russians,  which  would  remove — or  at  least  diminish — the  fears  which 
made  N.A.T.O.  necessary’.6  The  question  which  the  sputnik  raised  was 
whether  this  policy  any  longer  made  sense. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  Russian  success  in 
launching  the  sputnik  created  an  unparalleled  opportunity,  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  lost  no  time  in  taking,  to  renew  its  disarmament  proposals 
and  press  for  a  summit  meeting.  Hitherto  it  had  been  possible  to  insinuate 
that  Moscow’s  disarmament  proposals  were  less  an  expression  of  a  genuine 
desire  for  peace  than  a  tactical  manoeuvre  to  trap  the  west  into  surrendering 
its  nuclear  superiority.  In  view  of  the  clear  Soviet  superiority  in  the  field 

1  G.  M.  Woodhouse,  ‘Facing  the  Issues’,  in  The  Observer,  12  January  1958. 

2  W.  Lippmann,  ‘The  Crisis  of  Confidence’,  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  26  November  1957. 

3  New  Statesman,  2  November  1957.  4  Cf.  above,  pp.  315,  318. 

5  Lippmann,  loc.  cit.  6  Reynolds  News,  1  December  1957. 
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of  intercontinental  missiles,  this  argument  was  no  longer  very  plausible; 
while  in  view  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  western  Europe,  it  was  not 
easy  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  overtures.  These  began,  three 
days  after  the  launching  of  the  first  sputnik,  with  a  public  offer  ‘to  conclude 
reasonable  agreements  on  the  entire  problem  of  disarmament’,  with  a 
modest  avowal  that  the  Soviet  lead  was  only  temporary,  and  that  what  was 
wanted  was  not  competition  in  an  arms-race  and  ‘the  stockpiling  of  means 
of  destruction’  but  ‘peaceful  relations’.1  On  11  December  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  statement  was  followed  up  by  specific  proposals  to  the  six  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  western  alliance,2  then  on  21  December  by  the  formulation 
of  a  full-scale  ‘peace  plan’,3  and  finally  by  the  announcement,  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1958,  that  the  Soviet  government  intended  ‘in  the 
next  two  or  three  months’  to  call  ‘a  conference  of  leading  statesmen  on  a 
high  level  in  which  the  heads  of  government  will  participate’.4 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  diplomatic  interchanges  of  1958.  Although 
the  immediate  reaction  in  Washington  to  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  overture  had 
been  to  ‘close  ranks’  and  draw  up  an  accelerated  missile  programme,  under 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  for  overtaking  the  Soviet  Union,5  it  was  quickly 
evident  that  this  purely  defensive  posture  was  regarded  by  America’s 
allies  as  less  than  adequate.  How  far  the  western  governments  were  acting 
under  the  pressure  of  a  restive  public  opinion,6  how  far  they  were  genuinely 
concerned  at  American  stone-walling,  is  difficult  to  say;7  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  during  the  period  between  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  of  December 
1957  and  the  second  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in  May  1958  the  pressure  for  direct 
high-level  negotiations  and  the  belief  in  the  practicability  of  agreement  on 
specific  issues — particularly  disengagement  in  central  Europe  and  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  production — were  real.  The  Tunes,  which  at  the  end 
of  November  had  urged  that  ‘the  west  could  safely  abstain  from  setting 
up  missiles  bases  in  western  Germany  without  any  significant  loss  in 
security’,  and  that  it  should  use  this  abstention  as  a  ‘bargaining  counter’  in 
negotiations  with  Russia,8  declared  forthrightly  that  ‘several’  of  the 
Russian  proposals  were  ‘clearly  well  worth  further  careful  discussion’  and 
that,  ‘given  a  will  for  agreement  on  both  sides’,  they  ‘could  lead  to  real 
agreement’.9  At  the  end  of  December  the  French  prime  minister,  M. 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  161-2. 

2  i.e.  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  Federal  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  The  letter  to  the  British  government  is  printed  ibid.,  pp.  34-41. 

3  In  a  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet;  text  in  Manchester  Guardian,  23  December  1957. 

4  Times,  10  January  1958. 

5  ‘We  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  advantages  they  have  are  temporary  only’,  President 

Eisenhower  said  in  introducing  this  programme  on  7  November  1957;  cf.  Documents,  1957, 
pp.  166  sqq.  6  Cf.  above,  p.  350. 

7  On  the  whole,  it  was  believed  that  the  pressure  exerted  in  the  west  in  favour  of  a  high-level 

conference  came  ‘from  public  opinion  rather  than  from  governments’;  Manchester  Guardian, 

10  January  1958.  8  Times,  30  November  1957.  9  Ibid.,  10  January  1958. 
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Gaillard,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  an  east-west  summit  meeting,  as 
proposed  by  Moscow;1  and  a  few  days  later,  on  4  January  1958,  the  British 
prime  minister  offered  a  new  ‘solemn  pact  of  non-aggression’  to  Russia, 
at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the  need  ‘to  clear  away  the  rubble  of  old 
controversies  and  disagreements,  perhaps  to  get  the  path  ready  for  a 
meeting  of  heads  of  government’.2  Nor  was  the  demand  for  new  thinking 
and  a  new  start  confined  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
United  States  itself,  particularly  after  Mr.  Macmillan’s  speech,  criticism 
of  ‘the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Dulles  as  the  diplomatic  leader  of  the  free 
world’  became  outspoken,  and  there  were  calls  for  his  resignation.3 
Already  the  United  States  ambassador  in  Bonn,  Mr.  Bruce,  had  appealed 
for  nuclear  disarmament  and  a  system  of  control  abridging  all  conceptions 
of  national  sovereignty;  although  he  spoke  as  an  individual  he  ‘indicated 
that  the  State  Department  was  thinking  along  similar  lines’.4  Now  Senator 
Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  disarmament  sub-committee  and  of  the  senate 
foreign  relations  committee,  expressed  the  view  in  a  major  policy  speech 
‘that  the  United  States  must  reconsider  and  revise  its  disarmament  policies, 
if  it  expected  to  reach  any  enduring  agreement  with  Russia’,5  while 
American  atomic  scientists  attacked  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  hitherto  the 
administration’s  leading  adviser,  and  declared  that  it  was  technically 
‘well  within  the  realm  of  feasibility’  to  reach  agreement  on  ending  nuclear 
tests.6  The  widespread  demand  for  a  ‘new  and  vigorous  determination 
to  use  every  technique  of  negotiation  and  discussion’  was  also  supported 
by  the  former  Canadian  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  who 
denounced  the  folly  of  sitting  back  and  answering  missile  with  missile ;  the 
time  had  come,  he  declared,  ‘to  make  a  move  not  only  from  strength  but 
from  wisdom  and  from  confidence  in  ourselves’.7 

It  was  thus  against  the  background  of  ‘a  world’  (in  the  words  of  The 
Times )  ‘transformed,  in  both  political  and  psychological  terms,  by  Russia’s 
leap  into  space’,  that  1958  began;  and  the  outstanding  feature,  at  least 
until  April,  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of  reaching  agreement  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  a  summit  meeting.  Although  they  were  to  prove 
abortive,  negotiations  over  the  summit  dominated  east-west  exchanges  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  They  are,  therefore,  the  first  topic  to 
be  discussed.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in  May 
1958,  it  became  clear  that  the  summit  meeting  was  not  going  to  take  place, 
interest  switched  to  the  technical  meetings  in  Geneva  which — in  some 
ways,  as  a  substitute  for  the  abortive  summit — were  scheduled  to  begin  on 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  December  1957. 

2  Sunday  Times,  5  January  1958.  His  words  were,  however,  subsequently  toned  down  by  the 
foreign  office;  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  7  January  1958. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  6  January  1958.  4  Times,  11  December  1957. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  5  February  1958. 

6  Ibid.,  11  March  1958.  7  Times,  12  December  1957. 
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i  July.  This,  together  with  other  attempts  to  reach  technical  solutions, 
represents  the  second  phase  of  east-west  negotiations;  but  here  again, 
progress  was  slow  and  results  meagre.  When  events  in  the  Lebanon  and 
Iraq  precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  there  was  renewed  pressure 
for  a  summit  meeting,  in  this  case  with  the  specific  object  of  preventing  the 
Middle  East  from  becoming  the  arena  of  an  open  east-west  conflict;1  but 
once  again  nothing  happened.  Thus,  by  the  autumn,  it  was  fairly  evident 
that  the  hope  of  a  summit  conference,  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  to 
some  considerable  extent  staked  his  personal  reputation,  was  likely  to  be 
disappointed;  and  it  seems  possible  that  Moscow  now  decided  that  it  had 
reached  the  end  of  that  particular  road,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change  of  tactics.  In  any  event  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  intensi¬ 
fication  of  hostilities  in  the  Taiwan  straits  and  the  revival  in  an  accentuated 
form  of  the  Berlin  question  marked  a  very  considerable  change  in  the 
international  atmosphere  after  the  relative  relaxation  of  the  preceding 
spring  and  summer.  The  precise  causes  and  motives  of  both  incidents 
have  not  been  fully  clarified  and  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation. 
In  the  case  of  Taiwan  and  the  question  of  the  Chinese  off-shore  islands — 
which  came  to  a  head  only  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Khrushchev,  on  a  private 
visit  to  Peking,  issued  a  renewed  call  for  a  summit  meeting  ‘at  once’  to 
discuss  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East2 — it  seems  possible  that  the  Chinese 
communist  government  may  have  been  serving  notice,  not  only  on  the 
west,  that  in  view  of  the  unsettled  issues  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  communist  government  did  not  intend  any  longer  to 
be  excluded  from  major  high-level  inter-bloc  discussion.  In  the  case  of 
Berlin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Moscow,  having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  unlikely  to  attain  its  objective  of  a  summit  meeting  by  what  it 
considered  reasonable,  tactful  and  moderate  behaviour,  may  have  decided 
that  the  only  alternative  method  of  bringing  the  west  to  the  conference- 
table  was  pressure.  Alternatively,  both  China  and  Russia  may  have 
concluded  that  the  ‘summit’  was  off  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  improve 
and  consolidate  their  positions.  In  any  event,  the  upshot  was  that  19585 
which  had  begun  with  high  hopes  of  substantial  adjustments,  ended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  renewed  tension  and  even  with  fears  of  war.  Where  the 
responsibility  for  this  result  lies  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  may  be  more 
than  one  view;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  different  aspects  and 
phases  in  sequence. 

Negotiations  for  a  Summit  Meeting 

At  the  beginning  of  1958  the  great  objective  of  a  summit  meeting  seemed 
definitely  within  reach.  Strong  movements  of  opinion  were  agitating  in 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  378  sqq. 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  386,  538. 
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that  direction;1  but,  more  important,  the  idea  seemed  to  have  secured  a 
foothold  at  governmental  level.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  that  it  was  being 
approached  on  a  sober,  realistic  basis.  The  two  essential  conditions,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  west,  were  well  put  by  Mr.  Macmillan :  first,  that 
while  talks  with  Russia  were  possible,  a  policy  of  appeasement  was  not; 
and,  secondly,  that  adequate  preparation  was  necessary.  ‘I  want  a  summit 
conference’,  Mr.  Macmillan  told  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘but  I  do  want 
it  to  be  successful.’2  It  was  around  these  two  questions,  and  that  of  an 
agenda,  that  discussion  centred  in  the  first  four  months  of  1958. 

There  had  been  fears,  at  first,  that  Mr.  Dulles  would  complicate  issues 
by  introducing  the  German  question,  about  which  the  likelihood  of  any 
break  in  the  deadlock  was  small.  It  would  be  better,  he  declared  on  17 
January,  not  to  hold  another  summit  conference  if  the  problem  of  German 
reunification  were  kept  off  the  agenda;  he  could  not  think  of  a  worse  or 
more  disastrous  procedure.3  It  was  a  charge  to  which  the  west  German 
government  subsequently  returned.4  In  the  view  of  Bonn  no  agreement 
over  disarmament,  a  nuclear-free  zone,  or  a  zone  of  limited  armament, 
should  be  concluded  unless  simultaneous  and  satisfactory  progress  was 
made  with  the  German  question.  But  this  attempt  to  return  to  the  position 
of  1955 — and  the  implied  threat  of  stalemate  which  it  contained — found 
little  sympathy  in  western  circles,  and  in  view  of  reactions  in  London  and 
Paris  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  slow  to  change  his  tone.  Before  the  end  of 
January  there  was  comment  on  his  new  ‘flexibility’  and  on  his  readiness  to 
‘accentuate  the  positive’.5  ‘The  impression  of  fluidity’,  The  Times  reported, 
and  the  ‘distinctly  new  approach’  on  the  American  side  ‘to  an  agreed 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests’  indicated  that  ‘the  trends  towards  a  summit 
conference’  had  ‘become  almost  irreversible’.6  A  similar  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  New  York.  ‘There  now’,  wrote  the  New  York  Times  on  19 
January,  ‘appears  to  be  irresistible  pressure  for  a  high-level  meeting  this 
summer,  or  perhaps  in  the  late  spring.’ 

The  first  signs  of  a  change  of  tone  came  out  at  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  immediately  after  the  American  success  in  launching  the  ‘Explorer’ 
satellite.7  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  United  States  was  both  relieved 
and  jubilant  at  this  evidence  of  the  closing  of  the  ‘missile  gap’,  although 
Dr.  von  Braun  cautiously  commented  that,  as  yet,  the  United  States  could 
‘compete  only  in  spirit,  not  in  hardware’.  The  political  comment,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  only  too  clearly  how  intimately  military  technology 
and  diplomacy  were  connected.  The  immediate  reaction  of  Mr.  Dulles, 

1  Cf.  above,  pp.  357,  506;  it  was  no  accident  that  the  famous  issue  of  Isis  entitled  ‘The  Bomb’ 
appeared  on  26  February  1958. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  20  February  1958. 

3  Ibid.,  1 7  January  1958. 

4  Ibid.,  22  February  and  8  March  1958. 

6  Ibid.,  17  March  1958. 


5  Times,  18  January  1958. 
7  Cf.  above,  p.  353. 
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it  was  believed,  was  to  use  the  occasion  to  seek  to  induce  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  delay  their  reply  to  the  letter1  sent  by  Mr.  Bulganin  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  N.A.T.O.  countries  and  others  on  8  January;  in  any  event 
the  State  Department  lost  no  time  in  expressing  its  hope  that  the  launching 
of  the  American  satellite  would  ‘tend  to  reduce  pressure  both  in  Moscow 
and  in  western  Europe  for  an  early  meeting  of  heads  of  government’,  or 
at  least  make  ‘Russian  and  European  leaders’  ‘more  amenable  to  the 
gradual  ascent  to  the  summit’  on  which  Washington  was  insisting.2  Thus, 
the  basic  reluctance  of  the  State  Department  to  engage  in  negotiations  was 
confirmed;  indeed,  it  was  reported  from  Washington  that,  although  ‘for 
the  sake  of  world  opinion  Mr.  Dulles  feels  he  must  pretend  he  is  not  opposed 
to  a  summit  meeting,  in  fact  he  does  not  want  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
he  would  want  it  still  less  if  he  thought  it  could  lead  to  any  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  the  Europeans  seem  to  favour,  such  as  disengagement  or  a  de¬ 
nuclearised  zone’.3  The  American  position  was  that  a  summit  conference 
should  not  be  held,  unless  there  was  some  agreement  in  advance  ‘on 
matters  of  substance,  including  European  security  and  German  reunifica¬ 
tion’  ;  but  when  pressed  to  state  whether  he  knew  of  any  significant  matter 
where  the  known  positions  of  the  Soviet  and  American  governments  in¬ 
dicated  a  probability  of  agreement,  he  had  to  concede  that  ‘he  knew  of  not 
a  single  important  matter  where  an  early  agreement  seemed  probable.’4 
This  stone-walling  position  was,  however,  unsatisfactory  to  America’s 
allies;  and  there  were  well-authenticated  reports  of  differences  between 
Washington  and  the  European  capitals.5  First  of  all,  Mr.  Macmillan  made 
it  clear  that  he  believed  that  disarmament  was  a  field  ‘in  which  business 
might  be  done’,  because  it  was  a  field  of  practical  arrangements,  and 
he  also  made  it  clear  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  business  in  that  field, 
although,  so  far  as  the  agenda  was  concerned,  he  would  not  rule  out  any¬ 
thing  else  in  principle.6  Secondly,  while  as  insistent  as  the  United  States 
administration  on  adequate  preparation, 7  the  British  government  made 
it  clear  that,  unlike  Washington,  it  would  not  insist  on  a  foreign  ministers’ 
meeting  as  an  essential  preliminary,  if  the  same  result  could  be  achieved 
by  other  means.8 

These  differences  provided  the  stimulus  for  a  further  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  meeting.  The  effort  was  supported  by  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Hammarskjold,  who  visited  both  London  and  Moscow  in  the  hope  of 
finding  common  ground.9  It  was  rendered  possible  by  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment’s  progressive  departure — perhaps  on  the  advice  of  the  Polish  premier, 


1  Text  in  Documents,  1957,  PP-  41  sflfb  2  Times,  3  February  1 95^- 

3  Observer,  16  February  1958.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  5  March  1958. 

s  Times,  6  February  1958.  6  Ibid.,  20  February  1958. 

7  Cf.  Macmillan’s  reply  (8  February  1958)  to  Bulganin’s  letter  of  8  January;  Documents,  1957, 
p  8  Times,  6  February  1958. 

0  J\r.T.  Times,  19  January  1958;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  March  1958. 
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Mr.  Gomulka — away  from  the  position  set  out  in  Bulganin’s  letters  of 
1 1  December  1957  and  8  January  1958.  The  first  modifications  came  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  Minsk  at  the  end  of  January.1 
In  a  further  letter  from  Marshal  Bulganin  on  1  February,  however,  the 
Soviet  government  made  it  clear  that  it  was  still  not  prepared  to  make  a 
summit  meeting  ‘contingent’,  as  the  United  States  wished,  upon  the  results 
obtained  by  a  preparatory  meeting  of  foreign  ministers;2  and  it  was 
round  this  issue  that  exchanges  now  concentrated.  President  Eisenhower’s 
reply  to  Bulganin,  despatched  on  17  February,  although  ‘chilly’,  was  ‘not 
unconstructive’ ;  although  it  was  largely  concerned  with  ‘debating  points’, 
it  was  thought  ‘to  mark  some  advance  from  the  rigidity  of  previous  Ameri¬ 
can  terms’,  and  it  was  noted  that,  although  a  summit  meeting  was  again 
made  dependent  upon  exploratory  exchanges,  the  president  no  longer 
specifically  insisted  on  a  preparatory  conference  of  foreign  ministers.3 
Thus  negotiations  were  able  to  go  forward,  and  Lord  Hailsham,  chairman 
of  the  English  Conservative  party,  speaking  in  New  York  on  28  February, 
indicated  the  likelihood  of  a  summit  meeting  in  July.4  It  was  noticeable 
also  that  the  French,  who  in  mid-February  had  insisted  that  a  preparatory 
foreign  ministers’  meeting  was  essential,  now  changed  their  tune,  and  that 
opposition  in  Bonn  was  ‘less  stubborn’.5  But  what  seemed  to  be  decisive 
was  the  announcement,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  suddenly  reversing  its  attitude,  had  sent  notes  to  Washington  and 
Paris  agreeing  to  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting.6  This  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  major  concession;  but  closer  scrutiny  indicated  that  while  Moscow 
was  willing  that  such  a  conference  should  prepare  the  agenda,  the  time 
and  place,  and  the  composition  of  a  summit  meeting,  it  was  not  willing  for 
the  foreign  ministers  to  discuss  matters  of  substance,  and  the  result  was 

1  Observer,  26  January  1958.  In  Khrushchev’s  speech  Bulganin’s  original  nine  points  were 
reduced  to  six.  The  three  dropped  were  (i)  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  (ii)  a  system  of 
inspection  against  surprise  attack,  (iii)  a  political  settlement  of  the  German  problem  through 
recognition  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  its  confederation  with  the  German  Federal 
Republic.  The  first  and  third  of  these  points  had  been  objected  to  by  Eisenhower  in  his  reply  to 
Bulganin  on  1 2  January  (U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  91)  and  no  doubt  were  dropped  for  this  reason, 
as  Bulganin  later  indicated  (ibid.,  p.  99). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  106;  cf.  Times,  4  February  1958. 

3  Times,  18  February  1958. 

4  ‘A  summit  meeting  in  July’,  he  was  reported  to  have  said,  ‘would  be  perfectly  sensible’; 
Alanchester  Guardian,  1  March  1958. 

5  Ibid.,  17  February  and  1  March  1958.  In  putting  forward  the  five-point  plan  of  the  Federal 
minister  of  defence,  Herr  Strauss,  for  an  extension  of  the  nuclear-free  zone  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rapacki,  it  was  made  clear  that  ‘steps  taken  to  secure  a  relaxation  of  tension  in  central  Europe 
.  .  .  need  not  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  steps  towards  German  reunification’.  The  German 
government  was  ‘in  fact  inclined  to  give  western  diplomacy  rather  more  elbow-room  than 
before’ ;  it  had  ‘come  round  to  the  view  that  something  must  be  done  to  break  diplomatic  deadlock 
in  Europe’. 

6  Ibid.,  3  March  1958.  It  was  significant  that,  in  this  case,  all  parties  refrained  from  their 
normal  recent  practice  of  publishing  such  notes  at  the  same  time  as  they  were  being  delivered — an 
indication  that  the  purpose  was  serious,  not  propagandist. 
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that  the  Soviet  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  west.1  Nevertheless  the 
rejection  was  less  categorical  than  had  sometimes  been  the  case  in  the 
past;  and  by  stating  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to  ‘reconcile’  the  ambi¬ 
guities  in  the  Russian  attitude,  Mr.  Dulles  at  least  left  the  door  open  for 
further  negotiation.  When,  the  following  day,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Russian  leaders  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  attend  a  summit  meeting 
in  Washington,2  the  prospects  again  seemed  brighter.  As  The  Times  com¬ 
mented,  ‘Russia’s  cumulative  willingness  to  accommodate  the  west’  in 
matters  such  as  the  preparatory  foreign  ministers’  meeting  indicated  that 
the  Soviet  ‘eagerness  that  a  summit  meeting  should  be  held’  was  not  merely 
propaganda  to  impress  the  neutral  countries  but  sprang  from  genuine 
motives  and  concerns.3  The  greatest  danger  now  was  the  introduction 
of  the  question  of  German  reunification;  but  it  ‘should  not  be  too  hard’, 
The  Times  suggested,  ‘to  devise  some  formula  which  leaves  this  question 
open’ ;  and  it  went  on  to  argue  that,  ‘if  it  were  possible  to  agree  on  some 
form  of  denuclearized  zone  in  central  Europe,  this  would  be  a  first  step 
towards  the  relaxation  of  tension  through  which  German  reunification  has, 
in  the  long  run,  the  best  chance  of  being  realized’. 

From  this  stage,  however,  the  prospects  of  a  summit  conference  began  to 
dim.  It  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  the  causes  of  the  sudden  change  in  climate, 
least  of  all  the  psychological  causes.  One  factor,  perhaps,  was  the  waning 
of  public  pressure.  France,  in  particular,  preoccupied  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  else  with  North  Africa,  was  approaching  the  crisis  which 
destroyed  the  Fourth  Republic,4  and  by  mid-March  French  interest  in  the 
prospects  for  a  summit  conference  was  ‘remarkably  tepid’.5  More  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  probability  was  the  change  of  attitude  in  Bonn  following  the 
return  of  Dr.  Adenauer  from  holiday  on  6  March.  During  his  absence 
it  had  seemed  that  the  Federal  government  was  adopting  a  ‘less  stubborn’ 
position  regarding  a  summit  meeting;6  but  from  early  in  March,  when 
Dr.  Adenauer  again  in  effect  became  his  own  foreign  minister,  there  was  a 
progressive  stiffening  of  attitude.  For  Bonn  the  decisive  fact  was  that,  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  remained  opposed  to  reunification,  the  status  quo 
remained  ‘preferable  to  almost  any  change’ ;  although  it  had  to  avoid 
giving  the  impression’  that  it  was  ‘prepared  to  hold  the  west  at  pistol  point’ 
by  resisting  any  form  of  detente  until  reunification  was  achieved,  its  great 
fear  was  that  the  western  powers  would  accept  a  summit  agenda  that 
would,  ‘in  effect,  exclude  reunification  in  the  foreseeable  future’.7  By 
mid-March  it  was  clear  that  the  latter  consideration  was  outweighing  the 
former  and  Dr.  Adenauer  now  proceeded  ‘to  delimit  the  areas  of  agreement 

1  Ibid.,  5  March.  2  Times ,  6  March  195^- 

3  Ibid.,  13  March  1958.  The  motive  singled  out  by  The  Times  as  ‘most  likely’  was  ‘the  need, 
which  Russia  shares  with  western  Europe,  to  reduce  expenditure  on  armaments  in  order  to 
increase  exports  and  raise  standards  of  living’.  4  Cf.  above,  pp.  435“6,  438. 

5  Times,  18  March  1958.  6  Cf.  above,  p.  552,  n.  5.  7  Times,  10  March  1958. 
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acceptable  to  the  Federal  government’.  On  Thursday,  13  March,  a 
spokesman  of  the  C.D.U.  party  executive  announced  that  the  government 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  summit  agenda  devoted  entirely  to  dis¬ 
armament;  the  following  weekend  the  position  was  totally  reversed  and 
‘the  government  flatly  stated  that  it  would  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  reunification  was  included’.1  At  the  same  time  Herr  Strauss  produced 
the  consternating  news  that  the  chancellor  and  the  west  German  defence 
council  had  long  ago  approved  the  purchase  of  Matador  missiles  from  the 
United  States — in  other  words,  that  secretly  ‘Dr.  Adenauer  had  long  been 
committed  to  what  amounts  to  the  nuclear  armament  of  the  Bundeswehr’ 
— and  that  the  American  government  required  a  definite  answer  by 
3  April.2  This  shock  announcement  was  interpreted  as  a  move  to  ‘bulldoze 
the  Bundestag  into  accepting  nuclear  armament’,  for  ‘nobody’  (in  the 
words  of  The  Times )  believed  that  ‘rocketry’  was  ‘to  be  established  as  a 
home  industry’  in  western  Germany  ‘only  to  carry  fire-crackers’.3  After 
this  ‘first  fateful  step  towards  nuclear  armament’,  coupled  with  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  it  had  been  planned  since  the  previous  September,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  serious  summit  negotiations  rapidly  decreased,  particularly  when 
the  German  Federal  government,  to  secure  support  for  its  policy,  began 
to  put  out  a  spate  of  rumours  about  the  stationing  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  eastern  Germany.4  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  in  the  circumstances,  Moscow  accused  western  Germany  of 
taking  up  nuclear  weapons  to  undermine  peace  in  Europe,5  while  its 
suspicion  that  the  United  States  was  fundamentally  not  interested  in  a 
detente  was  intensified.  In  particular,  the  Anglo-American  agreement  of 
22  February  for  the  setting-up  of  United  States’  rocket  bases  in  Great 
Britain,6  and  the  preparations  for  a  N.A.T.O.  defence  ministers’  conference 
in  Paris  in  April  with  the  object  of  securing  assent  for  similar  bases  in  other 
west  European  countries,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  change  of 
atmosphere.7  Already  on  3  March  the  Soviet  government  drew  attention 
to  statements  widely  circulated  in  the  western  press  according  to  which 
‘the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  a  summit  conference  until  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  concerning  the  establishment  of  American 
rocket  bases  in  the  territory  of  the  west  European  N.A.T.O.  member 
countries.’8 

It  was,  indeed,  not  only  in  the  communist  east  that  the  conviction  grew 

1  Times,  17  and  18  March.  2  Ibid.,  12,  18  and  19  March  1958. 

3  ^  U34>O0°  a  shot’,  The  Times  added,  ‘the  Matador  would  be  an  expensive  method  of 
delivering  high  explosives’;  ibid.,  12  and  20  March  1958. 

4  Ibid.,  1  and  6  May  1958;  it  was  noted  that,  although  the  west  German  defence  ministry 
claimed  on  30  April  that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  now  stationed  in  east  Germany,  earlier 
in  the  same  week  Herr  Strauss  himself  had  denied  this  ‘so  far  as  was  known’. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1958.  6  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  65-68. 

7  Cf.  Bulganin’s  letter  to  Macmillan  of  14  March;  Documents,  1958,  pp.  5-6. 

8  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  116. 
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that  the  United  States  was  playing  for  time.  Reports  to  this  effect  also 
came  from  Washington,  where  little,  if  any,  attempt  was  made  to  conceal 
the  view  that  this  was  the  purpose  behind  the  United  States  proposal,  early 
in  March,  to  refer  the  disarmament  question  to  the  Disarmament  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  United  Nations;1  this,  it  was  stated,  was  ‘a  deliberate  device 
for  making  negotiations  with  Russia  more  difficult’.2  In  Moscow  the 
proposal  was  denounced  as  an  attempt  to  ‘sidetrack  public  attention  from 
measures  towards  the  convocation  of  a  top-level  meeting’,  and  the  Soviet 
government  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  it  would  not  take  part  in  dis¬ 
armament  talks  at  the  United  Nations,  the  proper  place  for  which,  in  its 
opinion,  was  a  summit  conference.3  By  17  March,  indeed,  the  conviction 
was  gaining  ground  that  neither  side  was  any  longer  taking  the  summit 
seriously,4  and  the  practical  question  to  be  decided  was  what,  if  anything, 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  As  the  possible  subjects  for  an  agenda  were 
sifted,  it  had  become  clear  that  there  were  only  two  major  subjects  on 
which  there  was  any  serious  possibility  that  a  summit  meeting  might  make 
progress  towards  a  settlement :  the  ending  of  nuclear  tests  and  some  form  of 
disengagement.5  As  for  the  latter,  the  scanty  prospects  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  extinguished  by  the  decision  of  Bonn  to  press  on  with  nuclear 
rearmament  and  by  Dr.  Adenauer’s  condemnation  of  the  Rapacki  plan 
as  ‘inopportune’  and  his  statement  that  other  proposals  in  the  same  vein 
and  direction  ‘would  only  increase  confusion’.6  As  for  the  former,  Marshal 
Tito  came  out  on  16  March  with  the  view  that  a  summit  conference  would 
be  worth  while,  even  if  it  discussed  nothing  but  the  banning  of  atomic 
tests.7  But,  as  the  weeks  passed,  growing  suspicion — evidenced,  on  the 
one  side,  by  the  Soviet  charges,  brought  before  the  Security  Council  on 
21  April,  that  United  States  military  aircraft  carrying  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  were  making  provocative  flights  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,8  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  crisis  in  the  Lebanon,  which  came 
to  a  head  ten  days  later9 — halted  even  this  limited  prospect.  In  the  western 
view,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  chose  this  particular  moment  for  its  ‘violent  attack’  on  the  United 
States  over  the  flights  of  American  aircraft,  indicated  that  it  was  no  longer 
interested  in  summit  talks;10  and  the  same  conclusion  was  drawn  from 
difficulties  now  raised  on  the  Soviet  side  about  preliminary  discussions 
through  diplomatic  channels  as  a  preparation  for  a  meeting  of  foreign 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  532-3.  t 

2  Max  Freedman,  reporting  from  Washington,  in  Manchester  Guardian ,  16  March  1958;  ‘those 
officials’,  he  added,  ‘who  are  parading  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  are  very  well  aware 
that  at  the  moment  no  successful  negotiations  can  be  conducted  with  Russia  in  this  international 
forum’. 

3  Ibid.,  15  March  1958. 

5  Ibid.,  14  and  18  March  1958. 

7  Manchester  Guardian ,  17  March  1958. 

9  Gf.  above,  p.  369. 


Ibid.,  17  March  1958. 
Times,  21  March  1958. 

Cf.  Documents,  1958,  p.  78. 
Times,  21  April  1958. 
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ministers.  Such  discussions1  were  themselves  a  retrograde  step,  in  so  far 
as  they  interposed  still  another  stage  before  a  summit  meeting  and  made  the 
convocation  of  the  latter  still  more  unlikely.  But  it  now  transpired  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  western  powers  were  at  odds  over  the  nature  and 
procedure  of  the  ‘pre-summit’  talks,  and  another  wrangle  developed.2 
Meanwhile,  the  opposition  to  a  summit  meeting  in  the  west  was  gathering 
strength.  In  the  United  States  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  came  out  on  15  April 
with  a  violent  diatribe  against  ‘the  opposition  parties  in  Europe’ — particu¬ 
larly  the  British  Labour  party — which  (he  alleged)  were  pushing  their 
governments  towards  a  summit  against  their  own  responsible  judgements.3 
He  was  seconded,  no  less  forthrightly,  a  week  later  by  the  Belgian  poli¬ 
tician,  Mr.  H.  Spaak,  currently  secretary-general  of  N.A.T.O.,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  Bonn  to  make  a  vehement  speech  opposing 
any  relaxation;  it  was  remarked  that  his  intervention  was  ‘carefully  timed’, 
two  days  before  the  arrival  in  Bonn  of  the  Soviet  deputy  prime  minister, 
Mikoyan,  with  the  result  that  the  chances  of  any  political  progress  resulting 
from  the  talks  between  the  latter  and  Adenauer  ‘must  now  be  ranked  as 
very  slender’.4 

It  was  against  this  unpromising  background  that  the  N.A.T.O.  foreign 
ministers’  conference  met  in  Copenhagen  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
this  meeting,  in  fact,  gave  the  quietus  to  such  slender  hopes  of  a  summit 
conference  as  still  existed.  It  was  noted  from  the  beginning  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  number  of  N.A.T.O.  governments  for  a  summit  conference 
seemed  to  have  waned.5  ‘Reason’,  said  Mr.  Spaak,  ‘urged  caution  on  the 
governments,  which  were  sceptical  about  the  prospects  for  a  summit 
conference ;  while  public  opinion,  especially  in  Europe,  wanted  a  summit 
conference.’6  The  final  communique,  regretting  that  ‘during  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  preparations  for  a  possible  summit 
conference  more  difficult  by  posing  unreasonable  conditions’,  adopted  a 
markedly  pessimistic  tone.7  Three  main  points  were  enunciated  by  the 
N.A.T.O.  ministers:  no  weakening  of  western  defence  without  corre¬ 
sponding  Soviet  concessions,  maintenance  of  the  link  between  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons,  and  no  disengagement  without  accompanying 

1  They  were  initiated  by  a  memorandum  of  the  western  powers  on  31  March,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  1 1  April  and  confirmed  in  a  further  western  note.  For  the  texts, 
cf.  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  1 17-19,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  17  April  1958. 

2  There  were  two  points:  (i)  the  Soviet  government  propounded  and  the  west  rejected  the 
view  that,  if  ambassadorial  talks  were  held,  they  should  lead  automatically  to  a  summit  meeting, 
whether  or  not  the  preparatory  talks  had  shown  that  such  a  conference  was  capable  of  being 
successful;  (ii)  Moscow  refused  to  meet  the  western  ambassadors  as  a  group  and  insisted  on 
separate  meetings,  unless— to  establish  parity— the  west  would  agree  that  the  Polish  and  Czech 
ambassadors  were  also  present  at  joint  meetings.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  28  April  1958. 

3  Ibid.,  17  April  1958.  4  Ibid.,  24  and  25  April  1958. 

5  Times,  6  May  1958.  6  Ibid.,  7  May  1958. 

7  Text  in  Manchester  Guardian,  8  May  1958. 
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political  solutions.  ‘Since  each  of  these  tenets’  was  ‘in  direct  conflict  with 
firmly  held  Soviet  positions’,  it  was  ‘difficult  to  see  any  room  for  manoeuvre’, 
and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  a  position  of  deadlock  had  again  been 
reached.  The  Copenhagen  conference,  ‘taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
rigid  re-statement  of  the  Soviet  position  on  every  major  issue  dividing  east 
and  west’,  had  ‘dramatically  altered  the  outlook  for  summit  talks’.  ‘After 
the  Copenhagen  cold  douche,  many  senior  western  diplomats’  believed 
that  a  heads  of  government  conference  was  unlikely  and  that  the  most 
to  be  expected  by  way  of  east-west  talks  was  a  foreign  ministers’  meeting.1 
In  fact,  half-hearted  and  desultory  discussions  continued,  but  by  about 
20  June  no  one  could  any  longer  seriously  believe  that  a  meeting  would 
take  place.2  The  only  hope  now  was  that  some  partial  solution  might  be 
possible  which  would  break  the  ice;  and  here  the  most  promising  ground, 
as  has  already  been  noted,3  was  the  question  of  nuclear  tests.  On  1 1  May 
Mr.  Khrushchev  notified  President  Eisenhower  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  ready  for  experts  to  study  the  technical  aspects  of  an  agreement  to  stop 
nuclear  tests.4  The  question  now  was  whether  progress  would  be  possible 
on  a  technical  level  which  had  proved  impossible  on  a  political  level. 

Nuclear  Tests ,  Surprise  Attack ,  and  Disengagement 

The  reappraisal  of  western  policies  which  followed  the  success  of  the 
Soviet  sputniks  resulted  in  no  new  major  strategic  decisions  but  it  did  lead 
to  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  the  execution  of  earlier  decisions.  In 
particular,  at  least  on  the  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Britain,  there  was 
a  clear  determination  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent,  the  object  of  which  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  designed  to  threaten 
the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  massive  destruction  and  so  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  aggression  in  general  and  to  aggression  by  major  war  in 
particular.  This  aspect  of  the  deterrent  was  provided  mainly  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  a  tactical  nuclear 
potential  was  judged  to  be  necessary  to  stiffen  the  conventional  N.A.T.O. 
forces  on  the  continent.  This,  in  view  of  the  persisting  weakness  of  those 
conventional  forces,  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  of  demonstrating  to  the 
much  more  powerful  Soviet  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  that  a  military 
attack  upon  western  Europe  could  not  be  undertaken  as  an  instrument  of 
policy. 

Amongst  the  various  possible  weaknesses  of  this  double  deterrent,  there 
were  two  which  caused  anxiety  in  the  western  camp.  1  he  first,  underlined 

1  Comment  by  Nicholas  Carroll  in  The  Sunday  Times,  11  May  1958. 

2  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  21  May  and  18  June  1958;  Times,  14  and  18  June  1958;  Observer, 
29  June  1958.  The  Russians  had  ‘not  yielded  an  inch’  in  six  months,  said  Mr.  Lloyd  in  a  funeral 
oration  on  21  June  ( Sunday  Times,  22  June  1958). 

3  Above,  p.  314. 


4  Times,  12  May  1958. 
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by  the  success  of  the  sputniks  and  the  general  development  of  rocketry  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  arose  from  the  fear  that  the  effectiveness  of  manned 
bombers  was  declining,  if  not  necessarily  to  the  extent  claimed  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  It  was  not  merely  the  prospect  that  aircraft  might  in  time 
find  themselves  unable  to  penetrate  systems  of  rocket  air  defence;  there 
was  also  the  danger  that  they  might  be  eliminated  in  their  bases  by 
surprise  missile  attack.  This  consideration  heightened  the  traditional 
American  interest  in  measures  to  guard  against  surprise  attack  and  it  also 
led  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  re-examine  the  state  of  instant  readiness 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  which,  in  turn,  stimulated  a  Soviet  interest 
in  the  danger  of  surprise  attack.  The  same  factor,  in  addition,  accounted 
for  the  decision  to  place  intermediate  range  missile  bases  in  Europe,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  within  range  of  up-to-date  weapons 
to  at  least  the  same  extent  as  it  was  feared  that  the  United  States  might  be 
coming  within  range  of  them.  If,  indeed,  as  was  suspected,  there  was  a 
‘missile  gap’  in  the  intercontinental  range  missiles,  the  way  to  neutralize 
it,  according  to  American  military  thinking,  was  to  use  the  forward 
territory  of  Europe  as  a  base  for  the  shorter  range  missiles.  On  the  same 
assumption,  it  was  a  Soviet  interest  to  drive  these  bases  back  by  atom  free 
agreements  such  as  were  proposed  in  the  Rapacki  Plan  of  October  1 957.1 

The  second  possible  weakness  in  the  western  nuclear  deterrent  system 
was  of  a  different  character.  If  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  used  tactically 
in  Europe,  the  casualties  among  the  allied  population  were  likely  to  be  as 
heavy  as  those  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  unless  a  ‘clean’  bomb  could  be 
devised.  Some,  though  not  all,  nuclear  scientists  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  a  ‘clean’  nuclear  weapon,  and  there  were  certainly  prospects  of  effective 
limitation  upon  the  blast  effects  of  specially  designed  weapons.  But  these 
possibilities  had  not  yet  been  fully  tested  by  the  western  powers,  and  there 
was  therefore  opposition  to  the  Soviet  proposal  for  bringing  nuclear  testing 
to  an  end.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially 
those  parts  of  it  which  were  not,  or  whose  leaders  claimed  that  they  were 
not,  concerned  with  the  cold  war,  the  idea  of  an  end  to  nuclear  tests  made 
a  strong  appeal.  Though  scientific  estimates  varied,  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  nuclear  testing  might  constitute  a  danger  to  world  health. 
Mr.  Nehru,  for  example,  made  an  impassioned  appeal  in  November  1957 
to  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  ‘to  stop  all 
nuclear  test  explosions  and  thus  to  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  this  menace’.2  In  addition,  there  was  the  consideration  that 

1  The  essence  of  the  Rapacki  Plan  is  contained  in  two  documents  of  14  February  1958;  cf. 
Documents,  1957,  pp.  155-9. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  147-8.  Mr.  Bulganin  in  a  lengthy  reply  strongly  supported  Mr.  Nehru’s  point  of 
view.  President  Eisenhower,  though  sympathetically,  rejected  it;  ibid.,  pp.  148-55.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr .  Khrushchev  of  8  April  1 958,  President  Eisenhower,  however,  claimed  no  more  than  that 
continued  testing  would  not  ‘appreciably  affect  human  health’.  Documents,  1958,  p.  63. 
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a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  might  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  powers,  which,  in  view  ol  known  French  intentions  and  capacities, 
had  not  merely  a  general  but  a  particular  and  immediate  relevance. 

.  Such’  then>  was  the  strategic  background  to  the  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions  of  this  period.  In  reality,  these  negotiations  were  only  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  with  disarmament  and  their  primary  concern  was  the  adjustment 
of  the  strategic  balance  of  power.  In  these  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  had  long  enjoyed  a  significant  superiority  in  conventional  military 
strength,  and  which  now  seemed  also  to  be  in  sight  of  a  technological  missile 
superiority,  had  an  important  advantage  over  the  western  powers.  As 
far  as  steps  towards  disarmament  were  concerned,  it  was  the  western 
powers  which  dragged  their  feet  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  made  the 
running,  in  this  respect  a  tendency  which  had  been  apparent  since  May 
x955  became  more  pronounced  in  1958.1 

In  view  of  the  nebulous  but  powerful  factor  of  world  opinion,  as  the 
commentators  and  some  of  the  statesmen  termed  it,  it  became  difficult  for 
the  western  powers  to  express  their  strategic  point  of  view,  or  even  to 
maintain  a  consensus  of  opinion  within  their  own  councils  as  to  what  it 
was.2.  With  the  world  as  the  onlooker,  there  was  always  the  suspicion, 
especially  noticeable  in  the  western  camp,  that  so-called  disarmament 
proposals  were  really  propaganda  moves.  There  was  also  the  fear  that 
any  agreement  which  was  reached  might  be  covertly  evaded  by  one  side. 
The  scale  and  ambitious  nature  of  the  Soviet  proposals,  coupled  with  their 
generally  negative  attitude  to  the  problems  of  control  and  inspection, 
afforded  some  substance  to  these  suspicions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
generally  accepted  scientific  fact  that  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons  could  not 
be  detected  afforded  some  substance  to  the  view  that  western  proposals 
for  control  and  inspection  were  no  more  than  an  international  filibuster. 
Nevertheless  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  originally  taken  the  view  with 
respect  to  the  abandonment  of  nuclear  tests,  that  controls  were  un¬ 
necessary  and  that  any  agreement  would  be  self-enforcing  because  any 
nuclear  explosion  could  be  detected,  later  accepted  the  principle  of 
control.3  But  the  western  powers  apparently  considered  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posals  insufficient,  and  in  addition  they  were  unwilling  to  consider  the 
ending  of  tests,  as  the  Soviet  Union  wished  to  do,  in  isolation  from  other 
measures  including  a  ‘cut  off 5  of  nuclear  production.  On  tests,  they  had, 

1  In  May  1955  the  Soviet  Union  had  put  forward  major  disarmament  proposals  which  in 
relation  to  their  previous  record,  in  the  years  of  Soviet  inferiority,  were  revolutionary.  Cf.  Survey, 
1955-56,  pp.  151-5- 

2  This,  however,  only  became  marked  after  the  end  of  the  period  surveyed  in  this  volume. 
In  1959  and  i960,  for  example,  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  a  growing  divergence  between  Mr. 
Macmillan  and  President  Eisenhower  on  the  question  of  western  policy  with  regard  to  nuclear 
tests. 

3  In  a  proposal  of  14  June  1957  to  the  sub-committee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission;  Documents,  1957,  pp.  139-40. 
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in  the  final  session  of  the  disarmament  sub-committee  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  not  been  prepared  to  advance  beyond  the  establishment  of 
machinery  for  registration  and  international  observation.1 

The  resulting  deadlock  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  sub-committee,  which  occurred  on  6  September  1957,  when 
it  adjourned  sine  die.2  This,  however,  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  negotiations  since  if,  as  the  Soviet  Union  claimed,  the  question  was 
one  of  major  policy,  it  could  be  discussed  by  heads  of  government  and 
through  normal  diplomatic  channels,  and  if,  as  the  western  powers  asserted, 
it  turned  upon  technical  measures  of  control,  it  was  in  any  case  necessary 
to  preface  the  negotiations  with  technical  investigations.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  could  almost  be  said  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  sub¬ 
committee  had  become  largely  de  trop  before  its  disintegration,  and  in  fact 
much  of  its  work  in  1957  had  been  overshadowed  by  direct  correspondence 
between  the  heads  of  governments.3  By  these  means,  and  also  by  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges  and  the  convening  of  technical  conferences,  strategic 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  this  period  without  any  meetings  of  the 
disarmament  sub-committee.4 

These  exchanges  concerned  principally  nuclear  tests  and  the  prevention 
of  surprise  attacks.  As  to  the  former,  the  Soviet  Union,  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  tests,  took  a  somewhat  dramatic  step  on  31  March  1958, 
when  it  announced  that  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  resolved  unilaterally  ‘to 
end  all  types  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapon  tests  in  the  Soviet  Union’.5 
The  response  of  the  United  States  government  was  not  enthusiastic.  The 
immediate  reaction  of  the  State  Department  was  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  had  just  completed  a  programme  of  testing  and  to  point  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  complied  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  calling  for  technical  study  of  the 
problems  of  control  and  inspection.  It  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  ‘to 
deal  with  the  vital  problem  of  disarmament  in  an  orderly  way,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter’.6  ‘It  seems  peculiar’,  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  8  April,  ‘that  the  Soviet  Union, 
having  just  completed  a  series  of  tests  of  unprecedented  intensity,  should 
now,  in  bold  headlines,  say  that  it  will  not  test  again,  but  add,  in  small 
type,  that  it  may  test  again  if  the  United  States  carries  out  its  already  long 

1  Cf.  the  British  proposal  of  6  May  1957;  ibid.,  pp.  138-9. 

2  This  followed  a  strong  Soviet  attack,  made  on  27  August,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  no 
progress  could  be  made  because  of  the  N.A.T.O.  majority  on  the  committee  and  that  a  broader 
representation  was  needed;  cf.  Cmnd.  333,  pp.  82-95.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  principal 
proposals  considered  by  it  between  March  and  August  1957,  cf.  Documents,  1957,  pp.  125-46. 

3  For  that  between  Mr.  Bulganin  and  Mr.  Macmillan,  cf.  ibid.,  Chapter  I. 

4  The  Soviet  Union,  which  throughout  this  period  persistently  sought  the  convention  of  a 

summit  conference,  used  the  strategic  exchanges  as  one  of  its  arguments  in  favour  of  a  personal 
meeting.  5  Documents,  1958,  p.  60.  6  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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announced  and  now  imminent  series  of  tests.’ 1  President  Eisenhower 
argued  that  a  suspension  of  tests  could  only  come  about  as  ‘a  part  of  a 
broad  disarmament  agreement’  and  that  it  could  only  follow  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  effective  controls.  ‘Why  should  we  not’,  he  asked  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
‘at  once  put  our  technicians  to  work  to  study  together  and  advise  as  to 
what  specific  control  measures  are  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  a  dependable 
and  agreed  disarmament  proposal?’2  Khrushchev’s  reply,  however, 
showed  that  he  regarded  the  suggestion  that  a  test  agreement  should  be 
part  of  a  general  disarmament  agreement  as  no  more  than  a  pretext  for 
continuing  tests.  ‘One  cannot  bring  oneself  to  accept  this  view’,  he  wrote, 
‘mindful  of  the  many  years  of  what  have,  in  effect,  been  fruitless  talks  on 
disarmament.’  He  was  also  sceptical  of  the  proposal  for  technical  investi¬ 
gations.  ‘There  are’,  he  said,  ‘such  apparatus,  such  appliances  and  such 
methods  of  detection  available  at  present  which  can  register  any  explosions 
of  atomic  or  hydrogen  weapons,  wherever  they  may  be.  .  .  .  Thus,  no 
state  can  break  its  obligation  to  end  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapon  tests 
without  other  states  learning  of  this.’3 

Eisenhower,  however,  continued  to  insist  upon  the  need  for  technical 
investigation  of  the  problems  of  control,  and  this  he  now  extended  from  the 
question  of  the  suspension  of  tests  to  that  of  safeguards  against  the  danger 
of  surprise  attack.4  This  insistence  produced  results,  for  on  9  May  Mr. 
Khrushchev  responded  in  what  was  perhaps  an  unexpected  way.  ‘Your 
message’,  he  wrote  to  President  Eisenhower,  ‘makes  it  clear  that  you 
regard  the  work  of  experts  as  very  important  in  studying  technical  details 
pertaining  to  control  over  the  implementation  of  an  agreement  ending 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  in  spite  of  our  serious  doubts, 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  we  are  prepared  to  try  that  way  as  well.’5 
Subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  the  experts  should  report  quickly,  and, 
in  any  case,  within  a  period  to  be  agreed  beforehand,  the  Soviet  government 
agreed  that  both  sides  should  appoint  expert  representatives.  It  now 
only  remained  for  Eisenhower  to  propose  that  the  experts,  who,  on  the 
western  side,  would  (he  said)  be  drawn  from  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  should  meet  in  Geneva,  that  they 

1  Ibid.,  p.  62.  The  resolution  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  contained  the  proviso  that  ‘in  the 
event  of  other  nuclear  powers  continuing  these  tests  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  naturally 
act  as  it  sees  fit ...  ’. 

2  Macmillan  had  put  the  same  question  to  Bulganin  in  other  words  on  1 6  January  1958: 
‘Could  you  not  take  up  our  repeated  offers  to  set  groups  of  experts  at  work  on  the  technical 
details  of  disarmament,  especially  the  problems  of  verifying  and  controlling  the  measures  which 
you  or  we  have  proposed?’  Documents,  1957,  p.  63. 

3  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  22  April  1958,  ibid.,  1958,  p.  72. 

4  Eisenhower  to  Khrushchev,  28  April  1958;  ibid.,  p.  79. 

5  Khrushchev  to  Eisenhower,  9  May  1958;  ibid.,  p.  82.  The  serious  doubts  of  which 
Khrushchev  had  just  spoken  concerned  the  possibility  that  technical  investigations  would  delay 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement. 
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should  submit  a  progress  report  within  thirty  days  after  convening  and 
a  final  report  within  sixty  days  ‘or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible’.  He 
also  suggested  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  kept  informed.1  Khrushchev  substantially  accepted  these  proposals, 
though  he  wanted  the  experts  to  report  more  quickly.  He  also  repeated 
his  view  that  the  conference  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  an 
immediate  cessation  of  tests.2  Arrangements  were  then  completed  through 
diplomatic  channels,  and  the  conference  met  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva  on  1  July.  Its  final  report  was  ready  on  21  August,  and  on  that 
date  a  communique  was  issued  publicly  announcing  the  conclusion  ‘that 
it  is  technically  feasible  to  set  up,  with  certain  capabilities  and  limitations, 
a  workable  and  effective  control  system  for  the  detection  of  violations  of 
a  possible  agreement  on  the  world-wide  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests’.3  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  later,  the  United  States  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Soviet  Union  undertaking  to  enter  into  negotiations  ‘for  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the  actual  establishment  of  an 
international  control  system  on  the  basis  of  the  experts’  report’.4  On  the 
same  day  President  Eisenhower  issued  a  declaration  stating  that,  if  the 
American  offer  to  negotiate  was  accepted,  the  United  States  would,  unless 
the  Soviet  Union  resumed  tests,  stop  its  own  tests  for  a  year  from  the  date 
on  which  the  negotiations  began.5 

The  Soviet  Union  accepted  the  American  proposals,6  but  Great  Britain, 
which  at  that  moment  was  just  beginning  ‘a  short  series  of  tests’,  would 
only  undertake  to  finish  it  quickly.  Thereafter,  however,  the  British 
government  declared  itself  ready,  like  the  United  States,  to  abstain  from 
tests  for  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  negotiations,7  and  this  limited  under¬ 
taking  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  negotiations  to  go  ahead.  Accordingly, 
a  second  tests  conference  opened  in  Geneva  on  31  October  1958,  this  time 
with  the  object  of  negotiating  an  international  agreement;  but  although 
eighteen  months  later  some  progress  had  been  made,  the  conference  still 
had  not  completed  its  work.  Nevertheless  the  Soviet,  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  undertakings  to  suspend  tests  continued  to  be  observed:  the  only 
country  known  to  have  carried  out  nuclear  explosions  in  that  period  was 
France,  which  had  refused  to  modify  its  weapon  development  programme 
in  any  way.8 

If  this  was  not  very  encouraging,  it  was  more  successful  than  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  corresponding  and  simultaneous  negotiations  to  provide  a 
safeguard  against  surprise  attack,  which  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  also  drew  attention,  though  from  a  different  point  of 

1  Eisenhower  to  Khrushchev,  24  May  1958;  Documents ,  1958,  p.  85. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  86.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  101-2.  4  Ibid.,  p.  104.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  104-5. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  105.  7  Ibid.,  p.  103.  8  Cf.  above,  pp.  509,  520,  522. 
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view.1  By  steps  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the  conference  on  tests,  a 
technical  conference  on  surprise  attack  was  convened  in  Geneva  on  10 
November,  though  in  this  case  the  preliminaries  were  embittered  by 
accusations  and  denials  concerning  the  activities  of  American  long-range 
bombers.2  But  in  this  case  an  agreed  report  was  not  produced.  Instead, 
conflicting  statements  were  made  on  18  December,  one  by  Mr.  Foster,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada,  France,  and  Italy,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Kuznetsov  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania.3  The  western  report  observed  with 
obvious  disappointment  that  ‘we  have,  in  the  later  stages  of  our  discussion, 
been  able  to  achieve,  in  a  fragmentary  and  restricted  way,  some  critical 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  control’.  The  other  report  asserted  that  a 
reliable  guarantee  could  be  obtained  only  after  ‘atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  have  been  banned  and  eliminated  from  the  arsenals  of  states 
and  the  stocks  of  such  weapons  have  been  destroyed  and  after  there  has 
been  a  substantial  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces’.4  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  prospect  of  any  agreement  to 
guard  against  surprise  attack  was  unpromising  and  certainly  much  less 
promising  than  the  prospect  of  reaching  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
tests. 

The  Rapacki  Plan  for  an  atom-free  zone  in  central  Europe  had  a  shorter 
life  and  ended  in  a  more  certain  death  than  either  of  the  other  two  pros¬ 
pects.  The  idea  as  originally  outlined  by  the  Polish  foreign  minister  in  a 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  October  1957 
was  that,  if  the  two  German  states  would  undertake  to  prohibit  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  territories,  Poland 
would  do  the  same.5  This  proposal  evoked  a  favourable  response  from  the 
German  Democratic  government6  and  also  from  the  Czechs,  whose 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  gave  the  same  undertaking  for 
Czechoslovakia  as  Mr.  Rapacki  had  done  for  Poland,7  and  in  December 

1  On  22  April  for  example,  Mr.  Khrushchev  complained  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  despatch  ‘towards’  the  Soviet  Union  of  American  aircraft  loaded  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  brought  this  complaint  before  the  Security  Council  but  the  United 
States  denied  that  these  flights  were  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  they  were 
provocative  or  dangerous;  Documents,  1958,  p.  100. 

2  In  this  connexion,  the  Soviet  Union  made  much  of  some  remarks  uttered  by  Mr.  Dulles  at 
a  press  conference  on  1  May  which  was  judged  to  confirm  the  fact  that  American  nuclear 
bombers  were  flying  towards  the  Soviet  Union;  cf.  D.S.B.,  vol.  38,  p.  804  and  pp.  807-8. 

3  Documents,  1958,  pp.  114-22,  and  pp.  122-31. 

4  Most  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kuznetsov  was  occupied  by  a  lengthy  indictment  of 
western,  and  especially  American  motives.  The  American  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
not  very  realistic,  was  devoted  largely  to  technical  matters. 

5  General  Assembly,  Official  Records:  12th  Session,  697th  Plenary  Meeting,  2  October  1957. 

6  Cf.  speech  of  Herr  Grotewohl  to  the  Central  Committee  at  the  session  of  16-19  October 
1957,  in  Neues  Deutschland,  23  October  1957. 

7  Speech  of  Mr.  David  to  General  Assembly,  2  October  1957;  General  Assembly,  Official  Records: 
1 2th  Session,  698th  Plenary  meeting,  paras.  100-9. 
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1957  Mr.  Rapacki  submitted  the  proposal  for  western  consideration 
through  diplomatic  channels.  But  the  western  response  was  unfavourable. 
It  was,  Mr.  Macmillan  stated,  ‘open  to  certain  obvious  objections’,  which 
were,  however,  not  specified;  but  he  added  that  the  British  government 
was  ‘studying  it’  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  there  were  ‘elements 
in  it  which  could  be  made  the  basis  of  some  alternative  proposal’.1  The 
‘obvious  objections’  presumably  arose  from  strategic  considerations  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  supposed  missile  gap  between  east  and  west;  but  whether 
Mr.  Macmillan  was  considering  as  an  alternative  some  kind  of  a  revival 
of  the  Eden  Plan  put  forward  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  19552  or  an 
anticipation  of  his  later  proposals  for  a  ‘thinning  out’  of  military  forces 
in  central  Europe  was  not  made  clear.  The  question  had,  in  any  case, 
little  practical  importance,  since  Rapacki’s  proposals  were  met  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  by  a  decisive  rejection.3  The  Rapacki  proposals, 
the  United  States  government  argued  in  a  memorandum  of  3  May  1958, 
were  ‘too  limited  in  scope  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  or  provide 
a  dependable  basis  for  the  security  of  Europe.  They  neither  deal  with  the 
essential  question  of  the  combined  production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
present  nuclear  powers,  nor  take  into  account  the  fact  that  present  scien¬ 
tific  techniques  are  not  adequate  to  detect  existing  nuclear  weapons.  .  .  .’ 
The  proposals  were  also  unwelcome  to  the  United  States  because  they 
provided  ‘no  method  for  balanced  and  equitable  limitations  of  military 
capabilities  and  would  perpetuate  the  basic  cause  of  tension  in  Europe  by 
accepting  the  continuation  of  the  division  of  Germany’.  This  American 
refusal  to  probe  the  possibilities  of  disengagement  in  Europe  provided  a 
cue  for  the  other  western  powers,  and  a  few  days  later  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  departing  from  the  more  conciliatory  and  open  attitude  expressed 
in  Macmillan’s  letter  of  16  January,  also  rejected  the  Rapacki  plan.4 

Thus,  in  the  discussions  and  negotiations  between  east  and  west  for  the 
limitation  of  the  means  of  waging  war,  the  only  point  on  which  any 
progress  was  made  concerned  the  abandonment  of  nuclear  tests  and,  even 
on  this,  the  outcome  remained  uncertain  at  the  end  of  1958.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  also  some  international  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  war 
might  be  waged.  The  Suez  and  Hungarian  interventions  of  1956  had 
raised  complicated  issues  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  aggression, 
but  in  the  United  Nations  both  the  Anglo-French  and  the  Soviet  actions 
had  been  condemned  as  such.  The  Anglo-American  interventions  of 
1958  in  the  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  on  the  other  hand,  were  widely  held — 
though  not  by  the  Soviet  Union — to  come  into  a  different  category,  be¬ 
cause  in  both  cases  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governments  concerned, 
which,  it  was  argued,  were  justified  in  doing  so  on  the  grounds  that  their 

2  For  which  see  Documents,  1955,  pp.  41-43. 

4  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  20  May  1958. 


1  Documents,  1957,  p.  64. 

3  Documents,  1958,  pp.  134-6. 
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countries  were  subject  to  ‘indirect’  aggression.1  In  this  period,  however,  no 
progress  was  made  in  lifting  such  definitions  out  of  the  political  cauldron 
of  the  cold  war.  Even  so,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  indicated 
in  November  1957  that  this  was  a  task  to  which  it  intended  to  return  in 
the  future. 

Another  possible  source  of  conflict,  namely  the  extent  and  the  nature  of 
territorial  waters,  received  attention  in  1958  when,  together  with  other 
aspects  of  the  law  of  the  sea,  it  was  the  subject  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference  held  in  Geneva  under  United  Nations  auspices.2  These  problems, 
of  course,  as  had  been  shown  by  differences  and  disputes  between  Britain 
and  Norway  and  by  naval  skirmishes  between  Britain  and  Iceland,  were 
neither  purely  strategic  nor  were  they  entirely  in  parallel  with  the  major 
conflict  between  east  and  west.  Even  so,  any  solution  raised  major  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  character — for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  off-shore 
islands3 — and  this  may  have  been  one  reason  why,  although  the  conference 
succeeded  in  reaching  agreement  on  conventions  dealing  with  the  nature 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  zone,  the  high  seas,  fishing  and 
conservation  of  living  resources,  and  the  continental  shelf,4  it  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  extent  of  territorial  waters.  Various  compromise 
proposals  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  initial  demand  of  the  communist 
powers  for  a  twelve-mile  limit,  as  opposed  to  the  British  claim  for  a  three- 
mile  limit,  failed  to  command  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority,  though  a 
number  secured  simple  majorities.5  Finally,  in  one  potentially  strategic 
area  of  the  world  international  agreement  proved  possible.  This  was  the 
Antarctic  continent,  which  had  been  a  focus  of  international  scientific 
co-operation  in  1957,  the  International  Geophysical  Year.  Here,  on 
President  Eisenhower’s  initiative,6  it  was  proposed  that  an  agreement 
should  be  reached  to  halt  territorial  claims  on  a  national  basis  while 
reserving  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  neither  of  which  had 
ever  recognised  any  of  the  existing  claims,  the  right  to  make  their  own  in 
the  future.7  These  were,  however,  relatively  minor  matters,  and  at  the 
end  of  1958  the  two  issues  which  commanded  international  attention  were 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  issues  and  precedents  cf.  The  Listener,  vol.  Ix  (18  September  1958), 
pp.  403—5. 

2  The  conference,  which  was  attended  by  some  700  delegates  from  86  nations  and  seven 
agencies  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  observers  from  unofficial  organizations,  met  from  24 
February  to  27  April  1958.  For  a  valuable  short  account  of  the  issues  before  it,  see  Max  Sorensen, 
Law  of  the  Sea,  International  Conciliation,  Carnegie  Endowment,  November,  1958. 

3  Cf.  below,  p.  568. 

4  For  the  texts  of  these  conventions  and  other  related  resolutions  cf.  Documents  i958,pp.  535  sqq- 

5  Communist  China  was  not  represented  at  the  conference  but  the  Chinese  government  issued 
a  declaration  in  September  1958  laying  down  that  ‘the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  shall  be  twelve  nautical  miles’.  Ibid.,  p.  523. 

6  For  the  United  States  Note  of  3  May  1958  proposing  a  conference,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  571-3- 

7  This  proposal  eventually  bore  fruitful  consequences,  but  not  until  1  December  1959  when 
an  Antarctic  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington. 
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the  sudden  recrudescence  of  hostilities  in  the  Taiwan  straits  and  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Berlin  question. 

Formosa  and  the  Chinese  Off-shore  Islands 

Early  in  August  the  Chinese  shore  batteries  at  Amoy  intensified  the 
bombardment  of  the  Nationalist-held  island  of  Quemoy,  and  at  the  same 
time  Chinese  MIG.  17’s  were  moved  into  positions  some  22  flying-minutes’ 
distance  from  Taipeh.1  The  relevance  of  these  moves  at  this  juncture  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  As  has  been  noted,2  they  took  place  immediately 
after  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  Peking,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  entirely  far¬ 
fetched  to  suppose  that  the  two  events  were  related.  It  may  be  that 
Peking  wished,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  notice  of  the  reality  of 
its  position  in  eastern  Asia.  It  is  also  possible  that  it  had  little  liking,  in 
view  of  the  outstanding  unsettled  questions  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of  heads  of  government  for  which 
Khrushchev  appeared  to  have  been  working  during  the  previous  month. 
In  any  event  the  resulting  defence  measures  were  sufficient  to  bring  the 
situation  in  the  Taiwan  straits  to  the  fore  again  after  a  lapse  of  three  and  a 
half  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  tension  in  the  area 
after  the  crisis  in  the  spring  of  1955,  the  seeds  of  conflict  had  been  left 
virtually  undisturbed.3  In  the  succeeding  months  both  sides  had  toyed 
with  the  idea  that  the  political  situation  had  not  been  finally  stabilized;4 
but  there  was  little  expectation  that  military  measures  would  be  actively 
resumed.  In  Geneva,  the  sporadic  meetings  between  American  and 
Chinese  diplomats  which  had  been  held  since  1955  had  secured  the  release 
of  almost  all  the  Americans  detained  in  China,  and  by  May  1958  it  was 
rumoured  that  United  States’  recognition  of  Peking  was  only  a  matter  of 
timing,  opportunity,  and  excuse.5  But  such  optimism,  which  had  always 
been  somewhat  superficial,  was  to  be  rudely  shaken. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  Peking  had  accused  the  United  States  of  using 
Chinese  Nationalists  from  Taiwan  to  aggravate  the  situation  in  Indonesia. 
In  April,  and  again  in  June,  it  criticized  the  American  attitude  towards 
the  ambassadorial  talks  in  Geneva  and  announced  that  unless  they  were 
resumed  within  fifteen  days — they  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  when  the 
American  ambassador  concerned  had  taken  up  a  new  post — China  could 
not  ‘but  consider  that  the  United  States’  had  ‘decided  to  break  up  the 
talks’  which,  Peking  asserted,  had  been  held  to  try  to  eliminate,  by  peaceful 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  7  August  1958. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  549. 

4  Cf.  above,  pp.  338-9,  and  Documents,  1957,  pp.  112-21. 

5  Sunday  Times,  18  May  1958. 


3  Cf.  Survey,  1955-6,  pp.  7-14. 
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means,  the  ‘armed  aggression  and  threat  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  area  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States’.1  There  was  no  American  response  until  the 
end  of  July,  by  which  time  Khrushchev  was  in  Peking  and  the  Quemoy  crisis 
building  up.  Then  on  1 1  August  Washington  chose  to  release  the  text  of 
a  memorandum  which  had  been  sent  to  all  American  embassies  abroad 
setting  out  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  intended  to  continue  its 
policy  of  the  non-recognition  of  Peking2 — a  policy  which  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
among  others,  had  described  as  ‘a  folly’,  and  which  leading  senators  and 
journalists  in  the  United  States  had  been  urging  the  State  Department 
to  revise  for  many  months.  As  a  result,  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  only 
point  on  which  Peking  and  Washington  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  was 
the  repudiation  of  the  much  discussed  two-Chinas  policy.3 

At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  in  Taiwan  for  the  dispersal  of 
the  civilian  population,  and  in  the  straits  air  and  naval  engagements 
became  more  frequent.  By  the  third  week  in  August  bombardment  and 
counter-attack  were  in  full  swing,  but  for  a  week  or  so  both  sides  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  caution  in  their  official  statements.  Then  the  storm 
broke.  Mr.  Dulles  issued  a  warning  that,  if  Peking  were  ‘to  attempt  to 
change  the  situation  by  force’,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  ‘a  limited 
operation’,4  the  implication  being  that  the  pledges  given  by  the  United 
States  to  Taipeh  might  be  brought  into  play.  The  United  States  navy 
announced  that  reinforcements  were  being  sent  to  join  the  United  States’ 
Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Taiwan  area,  and  at  the  same  time  Washington  took 
formal  note  of  a  Peking  radio  broadcast  which  had  announced  that  ‘the 
Chinese  People’s  liberation  army  has  determined  to  liberate  Taiwan  .  .  . 
as  well  as  the  offshore  islands’,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  inference  that 
any  full-scale  attack  on  the  off-shore  islands  would  be  considered  as  a 
preliminary  to  an  assault  on  Taiwan.5 

These  warlike  poses  were  reinforced  on  both  sides  by  equivocal  if  not 
bellicose  statements.  In  Taipeh,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  said  that  the 
Nationalists  would  bomb  the  mainland,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  halt  the 
shelling  of  the  Quemoy  Islands  ;6  and  the  United  States  secretary  of  the  army 
told  Nationalist  troops  that  ‘the  United  States  will  always  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  your  country  for  the  freedom  of  humanity’.7  Then,  on  4 
September,  after  consultation  with  Eisenhower,  Dulles  announced  that 
‘the  securing  and  protecting  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  have  increasingly 
become  related  to  the  defence  of  Taiwan’,  and  that  ‘military  dispositions 
had  been  made  by  the  United  States’  which  could  if  necessary  be  followed 
‘by  action  both  timely  and  effective’.8  But  for  the  time  being  United 

1  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  437-8.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  423-32;  cf.  above,  p.  517. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  338.  4  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  379-  _  5  Ibid->  P-  4J5- 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  29  August  1958.  7  Ibid.,  1  September  1958. 

8  Documents,  1958,  p.  178.  It  was  also  made  known  that  the  Nationalists  had  stationed  about 
a  third  of  their  total  strength,  which  was  estimated  at  500,000,  in  forward  positions  on  the  islands. 
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States’  action  was  limited  to  escorting  Nationalist  supplies  to  the  islands 
and  to  giving  logistic  support.  Meanwhile  Peking  had  broadcast  warn¬ 
ing  messages,  and  Moscow  radio  had  described  the  movements  of  the 
American  fleet  as  the  imitation  of  the  gunboat  methods  of  nineteenth- 
century  imperialists,  and  had  said  that  the  brinkmanship  of  Mr.  Dulles 
was  dragging  American  prestige  down  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  There¬ 
after,  in  spite  of  evidence  that  both  Peking  and  Washington  were  prepared 
to  consider  a  negotiated  outcome,  the  issue  continued  to  cause  despondency 
and  sometimes  alarm  for  a  month  or  more. 

On  4  September  Peking  suddenly  announced  the  extension  of  its 
territorial  waters  from  three  to  twelve  miles,  measured  from  a  base  line 
connecting  base-points  on  the  mainland  coast  and  on  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  coastal  islands.1  This  move,  in  theory  at  least,  disposed  of  any  problem 
connected  with  the  off-shore  islands  by  designating  them  unequivocally 
as  situated  within  territorial  waters.  Not  surprisingly  Washington  immedi¬ 
ately  rejected  the  declaration  as  an  ‘attempt  to  cloak  aggressive  purposes’. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  a  state  department  official  insisted,  had 
the  United  States  recognized  a  territorial  sea  limit  of  more  than  three 
miles.2  London  also  rejected  the  Chinese  claim,  which,  if  it  had  been 
accepted,  and  a  base  line  had  been  drawn  from  islands  east,  south,  and  west 
of  Hong  Kong,  would  have  enclosed  that  territory  altogether.  The  next 
day  a  high  official  in  Washington  made  the  most  far-reaching  statement 
on  the  United  States’  position  in  regard  to  the  off-shore  islands  which  had 
been  released  to  date.  The  United  States,  he  said,  would  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  Chinese  mainland  if  a  Chinese  attack  on  the  off-shore  islands 
appeared  imminent  and  likely  to  be  too  strong  for  the  Nationalist  forces 
to  contain.  Nothing  in  United  States  policy  had  previously  indicated 
such  a  degree  of  commitment  to  the  defence  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.3  The 
communist  reaction  was  immediate.  Urgent  business  induced  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  cut  short  his  holiday  and  return  to  Moscow,  and  an  article 
in  Pravda  warned  that  the  Chinese  were  supported  by  ‘the  might  of  the 
whole  Socialist  camp’.  Throughout  the  periphery  of  Asia  it  was  ques¬ 
tioned  anxiously  whether  Peking  would  have  given  the  issue  the  publicity 
it  had  done,  if  it  were  prepared  to  leave  the  Nationalists  in  possession  of  the 
off-shore  islands,  and  it  was  hoped  that  American  brinkmanship  took  suffi¬ 
cient  account  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  face-saving. 


1  Documents,  1958,  p.  523;  cf.  above,  p.  497,  n.  2. 

2  Times,  5  September  1958.  Cf.  also  Dulles,  who  at  his  press  conference  on  9  September  said: 
‘We  do  not  accept  from  the  Chinese  Communists,  or  anybody  else  for  that  matter,  the  extension 
of  territorial  waters  to  twelve  miles.  That  is  what  you  might  call  a  “grab”.  It  cannot  be  effected 
unilaterally  by  any  nation  any  more  than  it  can  grab  territory’;  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  488.  Whether 
these  views  were  also  made  known  in  Reykjavik  (cf.  above,  p.  496),  has  not  been  disclosed. 

3  Cf.  Max  Freedman,  ‘U.S.  ready  for  war  to  save  Chiang’,  in  Manchester  Guardian,  6  September 
1958. 
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In  fact,  it  was  Peking  which  made  the  next  move.  Having  reiterated  his 
country’s  unshakeable  determination  to  liberate  Taiwan  and  asserted  that 
the  Chinese-American  dispute  in  the  area  and  the  liberation  of  Chinese 
territory  were  two  entirely  different  matters,  Chou  En-lai  offered  to  resume 
ambassadorial  talks  with  the  United  States  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute 
through  peaceful  negotiation.1  The  offer,  unlike  the  similar  suggestion 
in  the  summer,  was  immediately  accepted  in  Washington,2  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  crisis  would  soon  die  down.  In  fact, 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  This  was  probably  due  to  two  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  since  Peking  and  Washington  had  taken  up  opposing  positions 
over  the  question  of  the  twelve-mile  limit,  there  was  a  new  issue  in  dispute. 
Secondly,  since  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  had  to  interrupt  his  holiday  he 
apparently  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enter  the  fray,  which  he  now  did 
by  despatching  a  message  to  President  Eisenhower,3  thus  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  raising  the  issue,  which  hitherto  had  been  essentially  a  Chinese- 
American  affair,  to  a  higher  and  more  dangerous  level  of  international 
dispute. 

On  7  September  United  States’  warships  escorting  a  Nationalist  supply 
convoy  sailed  to  within  four  miles  of  Quemoy.  This  action  drew  a  ‘serious 
warning’  from  Peking  about  the  danger  of  infringing  the  country’s  sover¬ 
eignty,  but  Chinese  shore  batteries  continued  to  hold  their  fire  as  they  had 
done  for  two  days  past.  The  same  day,  however,  Khrushchev  sent  a 
letter  to  Eisenhower,  in  which  he  forthrightly  attacked  the  movements  of 
the  American  fleet  as  ‘an  open  provocation’,  accused  the  U.S.  government 
of  ‘carrying  out  military  demonstrations  ...  to  prevent  the  liberation  of 
Taiwan  and  to  keep  this  Chinese  island  as  its  military  base’,  and  stated 
that  ‘it  would  be  a  serious  miscalculation  if,  in  the  United  States,  the 
conclusion  were  drawn  that  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  China’  in  the  same 
way  as  ‘was  done  by  certain  powers  in  the  past’.  ‘An  attack  on  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic’,  he  concluded,  ‘is  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.’4 

Although  there  was  probably  nothing  new  in  Khrushchev’s  letter,  the 
‘harsh’  tone  in  which  (as  he  himself  admitted)  it  was  couched,  and  the 
reiteration  at  that  time  of  the  thesis  of  Sino-Soviet  solidarity,  did  little  to 
reduce  tension,  not  least  because  Eisenhower  felt  constrained  to  answer 
Khrushchev’s  letter  in  kind.  This  he  did  both  in  a  radio  and  television 
address  on  1 1  September,  and  in  a  written  reply  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on 
12  September.5  The  president  was  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
a  ‘dangerous  situation’  existed  in  the  Taiwan  area;  but  if  in  his  broadcast 
he  said  that  ‘we  would  welcome  in  the  present  circumstances  negotiations 
that  could  have  a  fruitful  result  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Formosa  area 
and  reaching  a  solution  that  could  be  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned  , 

1  Documents,  1958,  pp.  179-82.  2  U-S-  Documents,  1958,  pp.  442-3- 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  443-52.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  444=  445>  449-  5  Ibld-=  PP-  455  4°3- 
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his  assurances  that  ‘there  is  not  going  to  be  any  war’  and  that  ‘no  American 
boy  will  be  asked  by  me  to  fight  just  for  Quemoy’  were  offset  by  the  clear 
intimation  that  the  United  States  would  not  shrink  from  ‘resort  to  force’, 
if  ‘compelled  to  do  so  to  defend  against  aggression  and  to  protect  our 
vital  interests’.  Moreover,  in  his  letter  of  12  September  Eisenhower 
apparently  felt  it  necessary  to  correct  the  ‘upside  down  presentation’  con¬ 
tained  in  Khrushchev’s  message,  to  recall  tendentious  issues,  and  to  note 
that  the  Soviet  leader  had  not  addressed  a  ‘letter  to  the  Chinese  communist 
leaders  urging  moderation  upon  them’.  Whatever  the  justification  for  the 
president’s  statements,  the  expediency  of  expressing  such  views,  in  such  a 
way,  at  that  time,  was  open  to  question.  And  there  was  a  growing  body  of 
opinion  both  within  the  United  States  and  among  its  allies  which  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  this  potentially  ghoulish  game  of  bluff.  When  Mr. 
Dulles  had  met  the  press  on  9  September  he  had  been  faced  with  a  barrage 
of  questions  about  the  situation,  many  of  which  had  an  unmistakable 
edge  of  hostility.1  Broadly  speaking  the  questioners  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  decisions  had  been  taken  to  defend  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
and  if  so  just  which  of  America’s  allies  were  expected  to  support  Washing¬ 
ton  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Dulles  was,  not  unnaturally,  somewhat  equivocal 
about  what  decisions  had  already  been  taken,  but  added  that  while 
Washington  had  neither  sought  nor  obtained  assurances  of  allied  support, 
because  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a  war  if  the  United  States  stood 
firm,  he  did  think  that  there  was  ‘very  general  agreement  among  not  only 
our  allies  but  among  so-called  neutralists  to  the  proposition  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  this  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  resolved  by  recourse  to 
force’.2  There  were,  of  course,  adequate  grounds  for  making  such  a  claim; 
but  what  Mr.  Dulles  ignored  was  that  America’s  allies  saw  an  alternative 
both  to  recourse  to  force  and  to  standing  firm.  Speaking  in  parliament  in 
Ottawa,  Diefenbaker  had  suggested  that  ‘the  good  offices  of  the  United 
Nations  might  be  invoked’;3  and  the  Canadian  foreign  minister  had  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  advised  Washington  of  the  great  need 
for  restraint,  and  had  made  it  clear  that  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  would  not  involve  Canada.  In  London,  an 
article  by  Mr.  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  Evening  Standard,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Macmillan  and  was  in  a  position  to  say  that  Britain 
would  stand  by  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East,  was  the  subject  of  an 
official  dementi  from  No.  10  Downing  Street.  This  stated  that  there  was 
‘no  commitment  of  any  kind  with  the  United  States  over  the  Far  East 
situation’,  and  referred  to  the  foreign  office  statement  of  5  September.4 

1  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  485-93;  excerpts  in  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  452-5. 

2  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  489.  3  N.T.  Herald  Tribune,  7  September  1958. 

4  This  read :  ‘Her  Majesty’s  Government  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  regarding  the  Far  East,  which  has  now  been  reaffirmed  and  elaborated  in 
Mr.  Dulles’s  statement  [of  4  September] .  Her  Majesty’s  Government  fully  share  the  concern  of 
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A  later  British  statement  again  emphasized  London’s  hope  that  the  issue 
would  be  solved  by  negotiation.1  Meanwhile,  in  the  Chinese  coastal  area 
itself,  a  Nationalist  convoy  escorted  by  American  warships  drew  a  further 
warning  from  Peking  about  the  dangers  of  invading  Chinese  territorial 
waters,  and  the  convoy  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  Straits,  under  the 
heaviest  bombardment  to  date,  before  completing  the  unloading  of 
supplies. 

The  deadlock  was  breached  when  on  15  September  the  Sino-American 
talks  were  resumed  in  Warsaw.  Little  of  what  there  was  to  ask  for  or  to 
concede  at  the  talks  was  known,  and  there  was  some  anxiety  lest  a  successful 
outcome  might  already  have  been  prejudiced  by  the  positions  previously 
taken  in  public  on  the  issues  at  stake.2  But  in  spite  of  acrimonious  exchanges 
in  the  General  Assembly  about  Peking’s  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,3  and  in  spite  of  an  angry  outburst  from  Washington  in  reply  to  a 
tediously  characteristic  letter  from  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  Moscow’s 
resentment  at  its  rejection,4  there  were  elements  of  reassurance  in  the 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  could  consider  Eisenhower  as  anything 
other  than  anxious  to  avoid  a  war,  and  in  the  apathy  of  American  opinion 
lay  no  suggestion  of  war  fever.  It  was  highly  significant  that  on  29  Sep¬ 
tember  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  foreign  relations  committee,  Senator 
Green,  after  ‘a  great  deal  of  soul-searching’,  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  warning  him  that  ‘United  States  military  involvement  in 
defence  of  Quemoy  would  not  command  that  support  of  the  American 
people  essential  to  successful  military  action’.5  Furthermore,  all  countries 
involved  probably  realised  that  an  open  clash  in  the  Taiwan  region  might 
all  too  easily  be  extended,  and  with  this  consideration  in  mind  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  counsels  of  moderation  which  were  reaching 
the  State  Department  in  Washington  were  not  being  paralleled  by  others 
elsewhere.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  continuing  denunciations  of  the  behaviour 
of  Nationalist  forces  and  of  the  pronouncements  of  Mr.  Dulles,  Peking 
announced  that  it  placed  its  hope  in  the  Warsaw  conversations;  and  the 
Peking  newspaper  Kwangming  Daily  said  that  Chinese  policy  was  never  to 
attack  unless  attacked,  but  if  attacked  to  counter-attack.6  Finally,  the 
intimation  by  the  United  States  that  it  might  bring  the  issue  before  the 

the  government  of  the  United  States  at  any  attempt  to  impose  territorial  changes  by  use  of 
force’;  Times,  12  September  1958. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  13  September  1958. 

2  Mr.  Yeh,  the  Taipeh  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  had  said  that  his  government  was 

against  the  talks  and  wanted  neither  a  cease-fire  in  the  area  nor  a  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force — a  position  which  was  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  recent  American  reinforcement 
of  the  squadrons  of  Matador  guided  missiles  on  Taiwan  with  Nike-Hercules  ground-to-air,  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles.  3  Cf.  above,  p.  518. 

4  Cf.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  195-7,  an8  Soviet  News,  22  September  1958. 

s  Cf.  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  464-5,  and  ibid.,  pp.  471-4,  for  Eisenhower’s  reply  and  Green’s 
rejoinder.  6  Times,  24  September  1958. 
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United  Nations  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  asking  the  General  Assembly 
to  condemn  Peking  for  using  force,  stimulated  interest,  especially  in 
neutralist  quarters,  in  favour  of  the  General  Assembly  taking  the  initiative 
and  asking  the  parties  concerned  to  discuss  the  matter  at  foreign  ministers’ 
level,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  two  or  three  other 
countries. 

Far  Eastern  affairs  were  also  the  main  topic  discussed  when  on  24 
September  Mr.  Gromyko  was  host  to  Mr.  Lloyd  and  other  members  of  the 
Russian  and  British  delegations  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  following 
day  the  British  foreign  minister  told  the  General  Assembly  that  he  believed 
the  whole  international  community  should  join  in  insisting  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  settled  by  force.  Thereafter,  by  accident  or  design,  there 
was  a  real  denouement.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  Boston,  Mr.  Dulles 
reasserted  the  view  that  if  the  ‘principle  of  peaceful  settlement  is  abandoned 
in  the  Far  East,  it  is  undermined  everywhere’,1  but  conspicuously  missing 
from  the  secretary  of  state’s  argument  was  any  reference  to  the  off-shore 
islands  as  such.  In  fact,  a  State  Department  official  had  recently  revealed 
that  80  per  cent  of  incoming  mail  was  critical,  not  of  American  defence  of 
Taiwan,  but  of  making  the  defence  of  the  off-shore  islands  an  apparently 
irrevocable  American  commitment.2  When  Dulles  met  the  press  on 
30  September  he  gave  the  assurance  that  ‘there  is  no  intention  of  modifying 
our  policy’,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  communists 
believed  there  would  be  a  change.  But,  having  made  this  statement,  he 
appeared  to  give  an  entirely  new  explanation  of  the  American  position. 
It  appeared  that  Washington  had  not  felt  ‘that  it  was  sound  to  make  the 
major  commitment  of  force’  to  the  islands  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  had 
wished  to  make,  and  for  his  part  Dulles  regarded  the  build-up  of  Nationalist 
troops  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu  as  ‘rather  foolish’.  ‘If  there  were  a  cease¬ 
fire’,  he  continued,  ‘it  would  be  our  judgement,  military  judgement  even, 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  or  prudent  to  keep  them  there.’3  Moreover, 
Dulles  was  of  the  opinion  that  any  renunciation  of  force  in  the  area  should 
be  reciprocal  and  when  asked  whether  the  United  States  supported  the 
idea  that  some  day  the  Chinese  Nationalists  would  return  to  the  mainland, 
he  replied  that  this  was  ‘a  highly  hypothetical  matter’.  In  reference  to  the 
Warsaw  talks,  Dulles  said  that  he  felt  that  since  they  started  there  had  been 
some  ‘stabilization  of  the  situation’,  and  that  ‘on  the  whole’  there  was  ‘less 
likelihood  of  the  hostilities  intensifying  and  enlarging’  than  he  had  ‘thought 
was  the  case  a  couple  of  weeks  ago’.4  The  apparent  change  in  the  American 
attitude  to  the  defence  of  the  off-shore  islands5  was  widely  welcomed,  and 

1  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  573.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  598. 

3  Documents,  1958,  p.  210;  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  p.  467.  4  Ibid.,  p.  468. 

5  At  his  press  conference  on  9  September  1958,  when  asked  if  he  thought  it  had  been  ‘wise’  to 
stand  by  while  the  Nationalists  had  built  up  the  defences  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Dulles  replied: 
‘Yes,  I  think  it  was’  (D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  487). 
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on  2  October  President  Eisenhower  appeared  to  go  even  further  when  he 
added  that  the  conclusion  of  a  cease-fire  would  provide  ‘an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith’. 

In  Taipeh  these  statements  were  greeted  with  genuine  dismay.  Ghiang 
Kai-shek  expressed  himself  as  ‘incredulous’  at  the  change  and  added  that, 
‘granted  that  Mr.  Dulles  made  the  statement  attributed  to  him,  it  would 
be  only  a  unilateral  declaration  and  my  government  would  be  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  it’.1  A  natural  aptitude  for  self-deception,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  have  been  little  attempt  to  prepare 
the  Nationalists  for  the  change,2  added  to  the  strength  of  the  indignation 
in  Taipeh.  In  Peking,  first  reactions  to  the  apparent  change  in  attitude 
were  overshadowed  by  confirmation  that  the  United  States  had  supplied 
Nationalist  planes  with  ‘Sidewinders’ — an  air-to-air  guided  missile,  now 
used  in  combat  for  the  first  time — a  move  which  the  People's  Daily  described 
as  ‘military  provocation  of  the  utmost  gravity’.3  But  on  6  October,  in  the 
course  of  a  broadcast  by  the  Chinese  minister  of  defence  in  which  he  re¬ 
minded  Nationalist  troops  that  ‘we  are  all  Chinese’  and  ‘there  is  only  one 
China’,  Peking  announced  that  it  would  suspend  the  bombardment  of 
the  islands  for  a  trial  period  of  seven  days  during  which  the  Nationalists 
would  be  free  to  replenish  their  supplies  as  long  as  there  was  no  American 
escort.4  On  13  October  the  cease-fire  was  extended  for  two  more  weeks, 
but  it  was  broken  on  20  October  officially  on  the  grounds  that  there  were 
American  ships  in  Chinese  waters,  but,  more  probably,  because  of  the 
arrival  of  Dulles  in  Taipeh. 

Peking’s  unilateral  announcement  of  a  cease-fire  was  not  immediately 
countered  as  some  had  expected  by  the  reduction  of  Chinese  Nationalist 
forces  on  the  islands  or  by  withdrawal  from  Quemoy  and  Matsu ;  and  on 
15  October  Mr.  Eisenhower  gave  an  assurance  that  the  United  States 
would  not  try  to  coerce  its  ally  into  changing  a  policy  which  it  regarded, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  essential  to  its  security.  Moreover,  suggestions 
that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Dulles  to  Taipeh  was  intended  to  reconcile  differences 
of  policy  between  Washington  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  loundly 
denied.  The  joint  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  talks,  however, 
gave  some  indication  of  a  change  in  emphasis.  Although  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in  each  other  and  in  theii  mutual 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  2  October  1958.  . 

2  It  is  not  known  what  was  discussed  between  Admiral  Felt,  commander  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  their  six-hour  meeting  on  23  September.  But 
it  was  reported  earlier  in  the  New  York  Times  and  denied  as  ‘not  true’  that  Felt  had  raised  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  defending  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 

forces.  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  1 2  September  1 958.  _  t  . 

3  Times ,  i  October  1958.  Sidewinders,  carried  on  the  wing-tips  of  an  aircraft,  emit  a  con- 
tinuous  signal  when  they  come  within  three  miles  of  a  jet  exhaust’.  The  missile  is  then  released 
and  ‘homes  on  the  trail  of  the  exhaust  at  1,300  miles  an  hour  and  explodes  inside  it  . 

4  Documents,  1958,  pp.  215-16. 
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alliance,  and  the  Nationalists  repeated  the  view  that  the  restoration  of 
freedom  on  the  mainland  was  their  sacred  mission,  they  went  on  to 
announce  that  the  principal  means  of  achieving  this  mission  would  be  the 
implementation  of  Sun  Yat-sen’s  principles  of  nationalism,  democracy, 
and  social  well-being,  and  not  by  the  use  of  force.1  This  assurance  probably 
helped  to  temper  misgivings  among  the  neutralists  and  among  allies  of  the 
United  States  about  the  belligerence  of  Taipeh,  especially  since  Peking 
was  beginning  to  flex  its  muscles  in  other  directions.2  But  throughout  the 
autumn  the  potentially  dangerous  situation  was  never  entirely  cleared  up. 
The  Chinese  and  United  States  ambassadors  continued  to  meet  in  Warsaw. 
A  Peking  broadcast  of  25  October  announced  that  the  Chinese  reserved 
the  right  to  bombard  the  off-shore  islands  on  uneven  dates,  and  at  the 
same  time  indirect  peace  feelers  from  the  mainland  continued  to  reach 
Taipeh  via  Hong  Kong  and  other  places.  In  the  United  States,  during  a 
visit  to  the  Seattle  ministerial  conference  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  Mr.  Dulles 
launched  into  an  attack  on  communist  China,  that  ‘vast  slave  state’  which 
ground  down  its  people  by  methods  that  were  an  ‘appalling  contrast’  to 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  free  world  to  improve  living 
standards  in  Asia.3  His  views  were  heard  in  silence  by  many  Asian 
delegates  who  had  conspicuously  refrained  from  criticizing  Peking,  and 
by  the  Canadian  foreign  minister  who  had  just  informed  the  press  that  his 
government  would  welcome  the  presence  of  Mao  Tse-tung  at  a  meeting 
of  heads  of  government. 

The  whole  episode,  with  its  many  contradictions,  raised  as  many 
questions  as  it  answered.  It  is  not  known  whether  either  party  really 
believed  the  other  was  about  to  attack,  or  what  either  expected  to  gain 
from  a  show  of  truculence.  It  is  probable  that  the  issue  caused  tension 
within  the  alliances  as  well  as  between  them,  and  not  improbable  that 
Peking’s  reputation,  as  well  as  Washington’s,  suffered  among  the  neutralists 
as  a  result.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  crisis  typical  of  an  age  of  nuclear  stale¬ 
mate  and  of  competition  for  support  from  among  the  uncommitted,  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  different  from  the  Berlin  crisis,  with  its  legalistic 
arguments  which  were  largely  incomprehensible  outside  a  European  cold 
war  atmosphere.  Moreover,  whereas  any  threat  to  mainland  China 
depended  upon  practical  support  from  the  United  States,  the  increase  in 
the  economic  and  military  strength  of  a  regenerate  Germany  reawakened 
the  fear  of  a  German  ‘settlement’  of  the  German  question  in  many 
European  minds. 

The  German  question  and  the  position  of  Berlin 

The  Berlin  crisis  of  November  1958  stemmed  from  at  least  three 

1  U.S.  Documents,  1958,  pp.  480-2. 

2  Cf.  above,  pp.  427-8. 


3  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  p.  866. 
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situations,  dhe  most  significant  was  the  long  standing  divergence  of 
opinion  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western  powers  as  to  how  best 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  Germany.  Since  by  this  time  both  power 
blocs  had  built  up  and  integrated  a  German  state  into  their  respective 
political  systems  and  military  planning,  any  alteration  of  the  status  quo  in 
either  Germany  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Secondly,  developments  in  armaments  and  the  possibility  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  arsenals  in  central  Europe  meant  that  frontier  incidents 
could  have  potentially  more  disastrous  consequences  than  formerly;  and 
the  division  of  Germany,  and  the  separation  of  west  Berlin  from  the  Federal 
Republic  by  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  east  German  territory  meant 
that  there  was  a  plethora  of  frontiers  along  which  incidents  might  occur. 
Thirdly,  every  stage  in  the  resurrection  of  Germany  had  aroused  fears 
somewhere  of  a  revival  of  German  militarism,  and  if  by  1958  Poland  had 
succeeded  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Warsaw’s  apprehension  about  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Republic  seem 
to  have  been  intensified.  This  combination  of  situations  was  by  no  means 
new.  Indeed,  twelve  months  earlier  the  position  of  Berlin  had  been 
described  as  ‘extremely  precarious’,  and  as  governed  by  ‘unsound  arrange¬ 
ments  .  .  .  the  least  disturbance  of  which  could  easily  produce  a  new  world 
crisis’.1  But  until  November  1958  no  authoritative  new  statement  had 
been  made  about  the  situation.  Then  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November  provocative  exchanges  by  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  two 
Germanies,  coupled  with  Poland’s  pathological  and  unassuaged  fears  of 
eventual  aggression  from  the  west,  led  up  to  Khrushchev’s  suggestion  that 
the  four  allies  renounce  their  occupation  privileges  in  Berlin  and  ‘thereby 
make  it  possible  to  create  a  normal  situation  in  the  capital  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic’.2 

Washington  and  Moscow  had  long  held  divergent  views  as  to  the  first 
stage  in  German  reunification.  Washington,  which  supported  the  thesis 
of  the  German  Federal  government  that  Bonn  alone  was  entitled  to  speak 
for  all  Germans,3  continued  to  envisage  German  reunification  through 
some  form  of  electoral  arrangement  which  could  hardly  fail,  on  the  basis  of 
numbers  alone,  to  lead  to  the  absorption  of  the  Democratic  into  the  Federal 
Republic.  Moscow,  which  had  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Bonn 
in  1955,  had  continued  to  seek  wider  recognition  of  the  government  of 
the  Democratic  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  that  reuni¬ 
fication  of  the  two  Germanies  could  only  come  about  through  some  form 
of  confederation.  Such  an  arrangement  was  presumably  intended  to 

1  Cf.  G.  F.  Kennan,  Russia,  the  Atom  and  the  West  (London,  O.U.P.,  1958),  p.  41. 

2  Soviet  News,  11  November  1958. 

3  For  discussion  of  the  question  which,  if  either,  of  the  two  Germanies  could  claim  to  be  a 
succession  state  to  the  Third  Reich,  cf.  M.  E.  Bathurst  and  J.  L.  Simpson,  Germany  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Community  (London,  Stevens,  1956),  pp.  188-95,  196-8. 
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result  in  each  state  retaining  certain  salient  economic  and  political 
characteristics.  The  same  divergence  of  views  was  sometimes  expressed 
another  way,  by  Washington  and  Bonn  urging  progress  towards  German 
reunification  first,  and  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  only  when  this  had 
been  achieved;  and  by  Moscow  and  east  Berlin  proposing  an  early  start 
on  a  peace  treaty,  which  presumably  both  German  states  would  have  to 
sign,  and  suggesting  that  thereafter  progress  could  be  made  towards 
reunification.  In  any  event  there  was  no  evidence  of  progress  on  either 
count. 

Parallel  with  different  ideas  about  German  reunification  went  different 
attitudes  and  policies  towards  the  position  of  Berlin.  Both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  powers  derived  their  right  to  occupy  Germany,  including 
Berlin,  from  the  defeat  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Third  Reich 
and  the  subsequent  joint  assumption  of  supreme  authority.  Later,  in 
August  1945,  the  Potsdam  agreement  outlined  the  principles  which  were 
to  govern  the  treatment  of  Germany  and  also,  in  the  Soviet  view,  settled 
the  question  of  Germany’s  frontiers;  but  no  specific  reference  was  made  to 
Berlin.1  Thereafter,  whenever  disagreement  arose  between  the  occupying 
powers,  the  Soviet  Union  used  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Potsdam  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  western  powers  as  a  justification  for  its  own  unilateral  decisions, 
while  the  western  powers  claimed  to  base  their  actions  on  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  European  advisory  commission  up  to  1945,  which  provided 
that  Berlin  should  be  administered  jointly.  The  west  consistently  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  position  had  been  altered  in  any  way  by  subsequent 
events.2  The  conflict  between  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  western  powers  on  the  other,  was  evident  as  early  as 
June  1948  when  the  western  powers,  on  introducing  the  first  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  reform  laws,  emphasized  that  the  reform  did  not  extend  to  Berlin 
because  the  city  was  under  quadripartite  control.3  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  in  its  subsequent  denunciation  of  the  reform,  claimed  for  the 
Soviet  military  administration  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of  greater 
Berlin  ‘which  is  located  in  the  Soviet  occupation  zone  and  economically 
forms  part  of  it’.4  Thereupon  the  western  powers  announced  that  the  new 
west  German  currency  would  be  introduced  into  their  sectors  of  Berlin, 
but  they  did  not  modify  their  view  that  the  administration  of  Berlin  was  a 
four-power  responsibility.  Subsequent  events  did  not  bring  about  any 

1  Gf.  Beate  Ruhm  von  Oppen  (ed.),  Documents  on  Germany  under  Occupation,  1945-34  (O.U.P., 
1955).  PP-  40-48. 

2  E.g.  on  21  December  1948  the  western  powers  declared  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the 
Soviet  representative  from  the  Kommandatura,  they  would  continue  to  exercise  its  powers  in 
accordance  with  previous  agreements  although  they  realized  that  their  decisions  would  only  be 
effective  in  the  western  sector;  Documents  on  Germany,  p.  292. 

3  Documents,  1947-48,  pp.  575-6. 

4  The  Berlin  Question,  U.S.S.R.,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Moscow,  1948),  p.  11. 
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change  in  the  opposing  view-points,  although  the  communique  on  the 
German  question,  issued  by  the  four  foreign  ministers  on  20  June  1949, 
spoke  of  the  intention  to  ‘consult  together  in  Berlin  on  a  quadripartite 
basis’,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  administrative  division  in 
Germany  and  in  Berlin.1  In  fact,  however,  while  the  western  powers 
supported  the  theory  and  operated  the  machinery  of  four-power  control, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  operated  on  the  pragmatic  basis  of  the  situation  as 
it  existed,  the  two  parts  of  Berlin  developed  differently,  according  to  the 
precepts  current  in  their  respective  Germanies.  Thus  in  the  Federal 
Republic  west  Berlin  was  treated  as  though  it  had  a  status  comparable  in 
many  ways  to  that  of  a  Land ,  although  federal  laws  were  not  applicable 
in  west  Berlin  until  the  House  of  Representatives  there  had  enacted  a 
Mantelgesetz.2  In  the  Democratic  Republic  the  situation  was  somewhat 
different  both  on  account  of  the  unitary  nature  of  the  state  and  because 
the  seat  of  the  government  was  situated  in  east  Berlin.3 

When  the  western  powers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other,  transferred  authority  over  certain  aspects  of  their  affairs  to  the 
German  governments  concerned,  they  retained  responsibility  for  the  over¬ 
all  settlement  of  the  German  problem.  Thus  the  London  and  Paris  agree¬ 
ments  which  revised  the  Bonn  conventions  provided  that,  whereas  the 
Federal  Republic  should  have  full  authority  over  its  internal  and  external 
affairs,  the  three  powers  retained  ‘the  rights  and  responsibilities,  heretofore 
exercised  or  held  by  them,  relating  to  Berlin  and  to  Germany  as  a  whole’.4 
When  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  similar  arrangement  ‘establishing  with 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  the  same  kind  of  relations  as  with  other 
sovereign  states’,  and  granting  the  Democratic  Republic  the  authority  to 
decide  ‘its  own  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  including  questions  of  relations 
with  west  Germany’,  Moscow  too  reserved  the  functions  ‘connected  with 
guaranteeing  security’  and  ‘resulting  from  the  duties  of  the  U.S.S.R.  out 
of  the  four-power  agreements’.5  There  were  a  number  of  protests  in  the 
west  regarding  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Democratic  Republic,6 
but  the  change  was  gradually  accepted  by  the  uncommitted,  and  Sweden 
- — one  of  the  countries  which  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic — allowed  it  to  establish  a  visa  office  in  Stockholm. 
In  September  1955  the  position  was  further  clarified  in  the  Zorin-Bolz 
correspondence  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  certain  control  functions 
to  the  east  German  authorities  but  reserved  to  the  Soviet  command  in 

1  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (Cmd.  7729)>  P-  1 8- 

2  For  differences  and  details  cf.  J.  L.  Simpson,  ‘Berlin,  Allied  rights  and  responsibilities  in  the 
divided  city’,  The  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly,  vol.  6  (1957),  PP-  88  et  seq. 

3  Expenditure  in  east  Berlin  has,  since  1953*  been  provided  for  under  the  general  budget  of 

the  Democratic  Republic,  and  the  appeal  court  for  all  the  districts  of  the  D.D.R.  is  situated  in 
east  Berlin.  4  Cf.  Articles  1  and  2,  Cmd.  9368,  p.  3. 

5  Documents,  1954,  p.  88.  6  Ibid.,  pp.  88-90. 
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Germany  the  control  of  movement  between  the  Federal  Republic  and 
western  Berlin  of  the  military  personnel  and  freight  of  the  French,  British 
and  United  States  forces — an  arrangement  which  was  to  continue  ‘for 
the  time  being,  until  a  corresponding  agreement  has  been  reached’.1  Once 
again  the  western  powers  stated  that  they  would  not  recognise  the  change, 
while  the  Democratic  Republic  affirmed  its  position.2  Thus  in  spite  of 
themselves  modifying  the  occupation  status  in  west  Germany,  the  western 
powers  had  challenged  every  change  in  the  occupation  arrangements  in 
east  Germany.  Nevertheless  the  changes  had  gone  ahead,  and  with  the 
extension  to  it  in  1956  of  equal  rights  under  the  Warsaw  treaty,  its  recogni¬ 
tion  in  1957  by  Belgrade,  and  the  payment  of  an  official  visit  from  Gomulka, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  was  beginning  to  play  a  more  active 
role  within  the  eastern  coalition.  Similarly,  by  19585  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  Republic  was  a  major  factor  in  western  policy  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  in  the  Europe  of  the  Six.  The  desire  of  the  two  German  states  to  play 
a  more  active  role  within  their  respective  blocs  was  paralleled  within  the 
alliances  by  greater  attention  to  their  views  and  greater  respect  for  their 
susceptibilities. 

The  Federal  Republic  had  long  prosecuted  two  distinct  policies  in 
relation  to  Berlin.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  insisted  on  four-power  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  city;  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  shown  an  increasing  tendency 
to  display,  sometimes  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  way,  its  interest  in  Berlin. 
On  1 7  July  1954,  for  example,  the  Deutsche  Bundesversammlung  was  convened 
in  Berlin  in  order  to  re-elect  the  president  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  in 
October  1955  the  first  regular  session  of  the  west  German  Bundestag  was 
held  in  Berlin,  the  Speaker  declaring  that,  ‘in  convening  here,  the  German 
Bundestag  wants  to  manifest  its  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  this 
city’.  Early  in  1957  the  Bundestag  committee  for  all-German  affairs 
recommended  that  Berlin  should  be  proclaimed  as  the  capital  of  Germany 
and  that  the  parliament  building  and  many  Federal  offices  should  be 
rebuilt  there.  The  Federal  government  had  rejected  an  earlier  demand 
that  it  should  itself  move  to  Berlin,  but  on  6  February  the  Bundestag 
passed  a  declaration  to  this  effect  by  an  overwhelming  majority.3  This 
new  move  provoked  immediate  protests  and  warnings  from  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,4  which  appeared  to  regard  the  siting  of  government 
buildings  in  Berlin  as  its  own  prerogative,  and  in  the  event  Bonn  took  no 
steps  to  implement  the  resolution.  But  it  was  in  west  Berlin,  not  in  Bonn  or 

1  Documents,  1955,  p.  203.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  204-6. 

3  There  were  only  4  votes  against  the  motion  although  the  government  had  gone  on  record 
as  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Adenauer  saw  no  likelihood  of  an  advance  towards  a  great-power  solution  of  the  question  of 
reunification  and  he  was  determined  not  to  negotiate  with  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
The  fact  that  west  Berlin  was  a  stronghold  of  the  S.P.D.  may  not  have  been  without  influence  on 
his  coming  to  this  decision.  4  Neues  Deutschland,  9  February  1957. 
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Washington,  that  the  western  powers  chose  to  make  their  declaration 
of  July  1957,  outlining  their  proposals  for  German  reunification  and  Euro¬ 
pean  security,1  a  declaration  which  was  immediately  attacked  in  Moscow 
and  described  as  aimed  at  subverting  the  current  disarmament  talks  and 
at  further  complicating  a  solution  of  the  German  problem.2 

Meanwhile  the  Democratic  Republic  was  taking  various  economic  and 
other  measures  with  the  apparent  intention  of  exercising  greater  control 
over  intercourse  between  the  two  parts  of  Berlin  and  the  two  Germanies. 
On  15  October  1957  a  new  currency  was  issued  in  the  D.D.R.  and  ex¬ 
changed  against  bank  notes  valid  in  the  D.D.R.  and  east  Berlin,  and  on 
1 1  December  new  passport  regulations  were  issued  in  the  D.D.R.  and  later 
extended  to  east  Berlin.  In  January  1958,  in  an  article  in  Deutsche  Aussen- 
politik ,  a  leading  German  authority  disputed  the  legal  right  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France  to  maintain  military  garrisons  in  west  Berlin.3 
The  validity  of  the  legal  arguments  apart,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
analysis  was  directed  largely  against  the  view,  which  was  gaining  currency, 
that  west  Berlin  was  a  part  of  the  western  bloc.4 *  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
active  participation  of  the  mayor  of  west  Berlin,  Willy  Brandt,  in  the 
politics  of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  to  his  wish  to  see  west  Berlin  exercise 
in  the  Bundestag  the  same  rights  as  a  Land,  and  in  part  to  the  openly 
avowed  aim  of  making  west  Berlin  a  passive  and  probably  an  active  force 
for  preventing  the  stabilisation  of  the  political  situation  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.3  This  policy,  not  unnaturally,  the  government  of 
the  D.D.R.,  helped  by  its  allies  in  the  eastern  coalition,  was  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  counter. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1958  the  status  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  in  west  Berlin  was  frequently  the  subject  of  attack.  In 
March  the  deputy  mayor  of  east  Berlin  challenged  references  to  the  four- 
power  status  of  Berlin  on  the  grounds  that  that  status  devolved  from  the 
Potsdam  agreement  which  had  been  broken  by  the  western  powers  who 
had  therefore  forfeited  the  right  to  maintain  garrisons  in  Berlin.6  In  April, 

1  Documents,  1957,  pp.  97-99.  2  Cf.  the  Soviet  statement,  ibid.,  pp.  99-105. 

3  Herbert  Kroger,  ‘Zu  einigen  Fragen  des  staatsrechtlichen  Status  von  Berlin’,  Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik,  January  1958.  Dr.  Kroger  argued  that  the  whole  of  Berlin  originally  belonged  to 
the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  that,  while  the  western  powers  had  acquired  the 
right  of  administration  in  the  city,  they  had  never  acquired  any  form  of  sovereignty.  Accordingly 

the  transfer  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  D.D.R.  of  sovereignty  in  what  had  been  their  zone  included 
the  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  in  all  of  Berlin. 

4  Cf.  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  ffeitung,  16  January  1 95^- 

s  ‘By  the  fact  of  its  very  existence  and  by  its  positive  accomplishments,  our  city  will  defeat 
every  attempt  to  stabilize  the  communist  regime  in  the  so-called  German  Democratic  Republic 
and  thus  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a  dual  state  on  German  soil  .  Willy  Brandt,  The  East- 
West  problem  as  seen  from  Berlin’,  in  International  Affairs,  vol.  34  (i95^)>  PP-  9- 

6  Siiddeutsche  feitung,  17  March  1958.  Three  days  previously  Friedrich  Ebert,  the  mayor  of 
east  Berlin,  had  said  in  an  interview  with  the  Siiddeutsche  geitung:  ‘We  have  to  respect  the  four 
power  status  of  Berlin  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  military  and  the  diplomats  in  the  Soviet 
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the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  Communist  party  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  refused  to  include  west  Berlin  in  a  consular  agreement  reached  with 
the  German  Federal  Republic  because,  he  said,  allied-occupied  west 
Berlin  was  legally  part  of  the  capital  of  the  D.D.R.1  In  an  interview 
with  Die  Welt,  Khrushchev  had  agreed  that  steps  might  be  taken  towards  a 
normalisation  of  the  situation  in  Berlin,  and  had  proposed  that  some  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  occupation  regime  might  be  lifted.  But  he  had  implied 
that  a  solution  of  the  Berlin  problem  depended  on  the  local  authorities, 
not  on  the  great  powers.2  In  July  when  he  had  attended  the  S.E.D.  party 
congress,  Khrushchev  had  compared  Bonn’s  non-recognition  of  the  D.D.R. 
with  Washington’s  non-recognition  of  Peking  and  had  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  German  reunification  other  than  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  two  governments.3  Throughout  July  and  August 
D.D.R.  spokesmen  continued  to  voice  the  view  that  western  rights  in 
Berlin  had  been  abrogated  when  the  Potsdam  agreements  had  first  been 
broken,  and  there  was  a  determined  attempt  to  discourage  people  from 
east  Germany  or  east  Berlin  from  working  in  west  Berlin. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Republic  to  go  ahead  with  securing  nuclear  weapon  delivery  systems. 
Not  only  was  the  government  in  Bonn  under  considerable  pressure  from 
within  the  country  to  show  that  the  decision  would  not  prejudice  progress 
towards  the  eventual  reunification  of  the  two  Germanies,  but  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  the  new  weapons  reawakened  Polish  fears  both  of  predetermined 
aggression,  or  of  retaliation  following  a  provoked  incident.  The  original 
Rapacki  plan  had  been  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  its  seemingly  unequal 
limitation  on  the  military  potential  of  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  Warsaw  treaty  powers,  and  because 
it  made  no  specific  provision  for  a  modification  of  the  political  status  quo 
in  central  Europe.  Dr.  Adenauer  had  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  an  atom-free  zone  would  by  itself  bring  German  reunification  any 
closer,  and  the  Federal  ambassador-designate  to  Washington  had  added 
that  Bonn  was  only  ready  to  discuss  proposals  for  a  demilitarized  zone  if 
they  were  linked  with  proposals  for  German  reunification.4  But  critics  of 
Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy  in  regard  to  nuclear  weapons  challenged  him  to 
show  that  the  converse  was  any  more  likely  to  be  true.  If  there  were  in 
fact  a  missile  gap,  then  it  could  reasonably  be  argued  that  the  forward 


Union  attach  great  importance  to  it.  There  are  repeatedly  very  serious  discussions  about  this 
matter.’  Ibid.,  14  March  1958.  Waldemar  Schmidt’s  statement  was  presumably  intended  to 
counter  these  remarks.  1  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  15  April  1958. 

2  ‘I  think  that  given  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
west  Berlin  Magistratura  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Berlin  problem  acceptable  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  such  a  decision  could  be  found,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  only  welcome  such  a  development’;  Soviet  News,  10  February  1958. 

3  Ibid.,  9  July  1958.  4  Times,  16  and  28  January  1958. 
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staging  area  which  the  Federal  Republic  provided  for  intermediate-range 
missiles  which  Norway  and  Denmark  had  refused  to  provide — was  a 
necessary  factor  in  current  N.A.T.O.  strategy.  But  it  was  another  question 
and  one  about  which  many  Germans  were  worried  and  sceptical — 
whether  this  new  position  of  strength  would  bring  reunification  any  closer. 
Such  doubts  were  widespread,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  meeting  them  that 
it  was  finally  decided  that  a  proposal,  originally  put  forward  by  the  Free 
Democratic  party  in  March,  asking  the  four  former  occupying  powers  to 
set  up  a  working  party  which  would  reconsider  proposals  for  the  solution 
of  the  whole  German  problem,  should  be  incorporated  in  an  all-party 
resolution.  This  was  put  before  the  Bundestag  on  2  July  and  passed 
unanimously.1  But  the  content  of  the  Federal  German  proposal  was  not 
forwarded  to  the  four  governments  until  9  September,  by  which  time  the 
German  Democratic  government  had  suggested  that  a  four-power  com¬ 
mission  should  be  established  to  prepare  a  peace  treaty  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  German  governments,  and  had  sent  this  proposal  to  the  powers 
concerned.  In  short,  the  two  German  states  were  as  far  apart  as  ever  in 
their  views  as  to  the  first  step  towards  solving  the  questions  at  issue. 

During  September  and  October  there  was  considerable  activity  in 
connection  with  the  German  problem.  It  was  the  subject  both  of  inter¬ 
governmental  exchanges  and  of  discussion  within  the  two  Germanies. 
On  4  September  the  Democratic  Republic  announced  its  proposals  for  a 
new  attempt  to  get  a  German  peace  treaty,  and  its  suggestions  were 
embodied  in  notes  to  the  four  powers,  which  were  despatched  the  following 
day.2  On  9  September  Bonn  notified  the  four  powers  of  the  Bundestag 
resolution  of  2  July.3  Ten  days  later,  on  18  September,  the  Soviet  Union 
informed  the  government  of  the  D.D.R.  that  it  supported  its  proposals 
for  a  peace  conference,  and  sent  letters  recommending  the  proposals  to  the 
other  three  powers  and  the  Federal  Republic.4  On  30  September,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  three  western  powers  sent  notes  to  the  Federal  Republic 
welcoming  Bonn’s  proposals,  and  also  wrote  to  the  Soviet  government, 
again  emphasising  that  the  first  step  towards  ‘any  discussion  of  the  German 
problem  must  be  the  reunification  of  Germany  and  the  formation  of  an 
all-German  government  by  means  of  free  elections’.5  In  short  the  two 
blocs  had  again  identified  themselves  with  their  well-known  positions,  and 
although  they  might  be  prepared  to  discuss  Germany  at  a  summit  meeting 


1  Deutscher  Bundestag,  38.  Sitzung,  2  July  1958,  p.  2178.  The  resolution  suggested  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  working  party  should  be  to  frame  joint  proposals  acceptable  to  the  four 
governments,  and  that  its  members  should  not  be  bound  by  previous  policy  statements  nor  given 
only  a  limited  time  in  which  to  formulate  proposals. 

2  Europa-Archiv,  1958,  pp.  1 1 12 1-5;  Soviet  News,  12  September  1958. 

3  Europa-Archiv,  1958,  p.  11125;  Documents,  1958,  p.  139. 

4  Europa-Archiv,  1958,  pp.  11 125-7;  Soviet  News,  22  September  1958. 

5  Europa-Archiv,  1958,  pp.  11 127-9;  Documents,  1958,  pp.  143-6. 
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or  in  a  separate  four-power  group,  there  was  no  indication  that  they 
were  prepared  to  approach  the  problem  in  any  new  way,  or  to  urge  any 
modification  in  the  attitude  of  their  proteges. 

At  this  stage,  a  series  of  events  and  statements  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
not  perhaps  by  themselves  of  any  great  importance  but  significant  because 
of  their  cumulative  effect,  demonstrated  once  again  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  common  ground.  In  the  first  place  the  Federal  minister  for  all  Ger¬ 
man  affairs  announced  that  the  Federal  government  was  only  prepared  to 
have  contacts  with  the  Democratic  government  on  a  technical  level,  that  it 
regarded  proposals  for  a  commission  on  a  peace  treaty  as  superfluous,  and 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  according  the  German  Democratic  govern¬ 
ment  any  official  status.  Secondly,  the  annual  Tag  der  Heimat,  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  Federal  Republic  on  14  September,  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  exuberant  assertion  of  the  so-called  Heimatrecht.1 
When,  finally,  after  discussion  throughout  September,  the  decision  was 
taken  to  hold  a  special  session  of  the  Bundestag  in  West  Berlin  on  1  October 
in  order  to  make  an  appeal  to  world  public  opinion  from  that  city  for 
progress  towards  reunification,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  appeared  to  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  as  the  culmination  of  a 
campaign  of  government-sponsored  revisionism. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Democratic  Republic,  the  view  that  Berlin  was  legally 
part  of  the  former  Soviet  zone  was  receiving  increasing  publicity,  both 
in  the  official  S.E.D.  paper,  JVeaes  Deutschland,  and  in  the  provincial  press. 
On  6  October  celebrations  were  held  in  connection  with  the  ninth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  granting  of  sovereignty  to  the  D.D.R.,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Moscow  the  themes  of  reunification  through  confederation  and 
opposition  to  the  arming  of  the  Bundeswehr  with  atomic  weapons  were  again 
emphasised  by  Russian  and  German  spokesmen.  On  14  October  Adenauer 
received  an  aide-memoire  from  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Bonn  condemn¬ 
ing  hostile  propaganda  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  voicing  of  the 
Federal  German  view  that  better  relations  between  the  two  countries 
depended  on  Moscow’s  willingness  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  D.D.R.2 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  protest  was  not  in  some  way 
connected  with  Ulbricht’s  determination  to  emphasise  the  independence 
of  the  D.D.R.  in  both  its  internal  and  external  affairs.  Then,  on  28 
October,  Ulbricht  addressed  a  large  public  meeting  in  Berlin,  asserting 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  whereas  the  Federal  Republic  wanted  to 

1  Meyer,  for  example,  described  the  right  to  the  homeland  as  being  one  of  the  most  natural 
rights  of  mankind.  Ollenhauer  said  that  ‘das  Recht  auf  die  Heimat  ist  unverausserlich.  Ber- 
wahren  Sie  Ihre  Liebe  und  Treue  zur  Heimat.’  Lemmer,  speaking  in  Berlin,  again  aired  his 
views  on  the  Odra-Nyssa  frontier  and,  in  line  with  Federal  policy,  denied  the  Democratic 
Republic  the  authority  to  recognise  the  frontier.  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  15  September  1958. 

2  Soviet  News,  17  October  1958;  Europa-Archiv,  1958,  pp.  11296-7. 
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make  west  Berlin  a  bridgehead  against  the  Democratic  Republic,  the 
whole  city  in  fact  lay  within  that  country’s  territory.  Berlin,  he  said,  was 
never  made  a  fifth  zone;  it  remained  part  of  the  Soviet  zone,  and  therefore 
the  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Democratic  government  by  the  Russians 
could  also  be  made  to  apply  to  the  ‘entire  territory’  of  Berlin.1  Walter 
Ulbricht’s  optimism  was  equalled  only  by  that  of  Willy  Brandt,  who  took 
the  opportunity  a  few  days  later,  when  speaking  to  A.E.G.  workers  in  west 
Berlin,  of  asserting  that  ‘Berlin  and  the  Soviet  zone  belong  to  Germany, 
and  the  capital  of  Germany  is  and  remains  Berlin,  the  whole  of  Berlin’.2 

Meanwhile  a  Polish  government  delegation  had  arrived  in  Moscow  for 
a  fortnight’s  stay  during  which  the  similarity  of  views  between  the  Polish 
and  Russian  governments  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  was  frequently 
stressed,  and  disarmament  and  disengagement  in  central  Europe  were 
among  the  matters  discussed.  Ever  since  the  rejection  of  the  first  Rapacki 
plan  in  May  1958,  the  Polish  foreign  minister  had  been  in  contact  with 
certain  of  the  governments  concerned,  and  by  mid-September  even  Bonn 
had  appeared  to  speak  approvingly  of  western  interest  in  the  creation  of 
a  zone  of  limited  armaments  in  Europe.3  After  a  successful  visit  to  Oslo 
at  the  end  of  October  Mr.  Rapacki  announced  that  in  order  to  meet 
reservations  about  his  first  plan  he  was  proposing  certain  modifications. 
He  now  proposed  that  the  plan  should  be  put  into  effect  in  two  stages. 
The  first  stage  provided  for  the  ‘freezing’  of  the  existing  state  of  nuclear 
armament  in  the  area  and  would  exclude  the  further  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  or  their  supply  to  the  countries  concerned ;  the  second 
provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  zone, 
in  conjunction  with  a  reduction  in  conventional  armaments.  Both  stages 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  appropriate  measures  of  control.  The  new  plan, 
which  was  designed  to  meet  previous  western  misgivings  about  the  military 
balance  of  power,  was  clearly  intended  to  forestall  and  avoid  the  transfer 
of  American  nuclear  weapons  to  the  Federal  German  army  and  air  force. 
Polish  fears  of  the  possible  resurgence  of  German  militarism  were  viewed 
with  sympathy  in  Oslo,  and  London  too  promised  to  give  the  new  pro¬ 
posals  serious  consideration.  In  Bonn,  however,  the  Polish  initiative  was 
condemned  as  completely  unacceptable.  ‘Rapacki  cannot  change  his 
colours’,  Strauss  declared;  ‘he  is  and  remains  a  Polish  communist  who 
promotes  Moscow’s  aim — that  is,  to  make  west  Germany  defenceless.’* 
Among  the  German  opposition  parties  the  revised  plan  aroused  some 
interest;  but  a  spokesman  for  the  foreign  ministry  in  Bonn  rejected  it 
categorically.  The  new  Rapacki  plan,  he  said,  ‘like  the  old  one,  aims  at  the 

1  Neues  Deutschland,  28  October  1 958. 

2  Neue  Zilrcher  Zntung>  7  November  1958.  In  itself  Brandt’s  statement  may  appear  innocuous; 

but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  west  Germans  speak  of  ‘Germany’  they  mean  ‘west 
Germany’.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  September  1958. 

4  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  10  November  1958. 
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maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  desire 
reunification.’1  In  these  circumstances,  encouraged  by  the  almost  patho¬ 
logical  fears  of  his  Polish  guests,  and  eager  to  give  effective  support  to  the 
authority  of  the  D.D.R.,  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  finalise  the  status  quo  once  and  for  all.  The  occasion  was 
provided  by  the  address  he  was  scheduled  to  give  to  the  Soviet-Polish 
friendship  meeting  in  Moscow  on  10  November. 

Khrushchev’s  speech  of  10  November  brought  the  issues  to  a  head.  In 
its  course  he  accused  the  western  powers  of  trying  to  turn  the  German 
question  into  an  abiding  source  of  international  tension,  and  the  ruling 
circles  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  whip 
up  passion  against  the  Democratic  Republic  and  Poland.  It  was  useless, 
he  said,  to  build  up  positions  of  strength,  or  to  foster  the  illusion  that  the 
four  powers,  without  the  Germans,  could  settle  the  reunification  question. 
With  respect  to  the  four  powers’  undertakings  towards  Germany,  he 
continued,  one  must  speak  of  the  undertakings  derived  from  the  Potsdam 
agreement;  but  of  this  agreement  and  its  fundamental  provisions  regarding 
the  demilitarisation  of  Germany  so  little  remained  that  (he  suggested)  it 
was  time  ‘to  renounce  the  remnants  of  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin 
and  thereby  make  it  possible  to  create  a  normal  situation  in  the  capital 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic’.2  For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  had 
decided  to  hand  over  to  the  D.D.R.  any  functions  still  exercised  by  its 
officials  in  Berlin,  and  if  the  western  powers  were  interested  in  any  question 
concerning  Berlin  it  was  for  them  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  Gomulka,  also,  spoke  of  the  forced  militarism  and 
of  the  blatant  intensification  of  the  revisionist  campaign  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  and  he  also  concluded  that  in  these  circumstances  the  revision 
of  the  status  of  Berlin  was  the  logical  path  to  follow.3 

This  proposal  immediately  brought  into  question  a  number  of  related 
issues  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks  there  was  a  certain  lack  of 
clarity  both  about  what  Moscow  intended  to  do  and  how  the  western 
powers  should  react  to  whatever  was  done.  Grotewohl’s  statement  that 
Berlin  was  not  the  main  problem  but  merely  one  of  the  problems,  and  that 
the  main  question  was  how  to  come  to  an  understanding  among  the 
Germans  and  to  preserve  peace,  was  parried  on  the  west  German  side  by 
a  statement  by  von  Eckardt  that  any  further  transfer  of  powers  in  Berlin 
to  the  government  of  the  Democratic  republic  would  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city.4  On  20  November  the  Soviet  ambassador  called 

1  Le  Monde,  7  November  1958. 

2  Pravda  and  Soviet  News,  11  November  1958.  3  Ibid. 

4  N.T.  Times,  13  November  1958.  Presumably  Eckardt’s  statement  was  intended  to  put  the 
transfer  of  authority  in  east  Berlin  to  the  D.D.R.  on  the  same  basis  as  an  attack  upon  the  security 
of  west  Berlin  and  so  bring  into  effect  the  western  guarantee  to  maintain  the  security  of  west 
Berlin. 
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on  Dr.  Adenauer  and  informed  him  of  the  steps  his  government  intended 
to  take  to  liquidate  the  occupation  statutes  concerning  Berlin.  Little  of 
what  passed  at  the  interview  became  known,  but  it  was  learnt  that  Moscow 
would  shortly  send  details  of  its  proposals  to  all  the  states  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  against  Hitler.  The  first  reaction  in  Washington  was  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  western  powers.1 
In  eastern  Europe,  the  German  Democratic  government  stressed  the 
menace  to  peace  which  arose  from  the  rearming  of  the  Federal  Republic; 
and  Rapacki,  speaking  in  Warsaw,  insisted  that  the  question  of  Berlin 
would  not  have  become  so  acute  ‘were  it  not  for  this  policy  of  remilitar¬ 
isation,  of  nuclear  armaments,  of  territorial  claims  espoused  by  the  west 
German  government — all  of  which  involve  west  Berlin.’2  So  far,  however, 
nothing  said  on  either  side  pointed  to  an  aggravation  of  the  situation, 
and  on  26  November  Mr.  Dulles  made  it  known  that  the  United  States 
might  be  prepared  to  extend  its  contacts  with  the  D.D.R.  on  the  basis  of 
the  Democratic  German  government  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  implying  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  western  powers  were  in 
agreement  about  such  an  approach.3  This  apparent  indication  of  American 
readiness  to  seek  a  compromise  solution  produced  anxiety  and  consterna¬ 
tion  in  Bonn,  and  even  after  ‘clarification’  from  Washington  Brandt 
described  Dulles’  statement  as  ‘fully  incomprehensible’.  Nor  was  the 
situation  changed  in  substance  by  the  publication  of  the  full  details  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  proposals  on  27  November.4  The  Soviet  notes  sent  on  this 
date  to  the  governments  of  the  three  western  powers  and  of  the  two 
Germanics  suggested  that  west  Berlin  should  become  a  demilitarized  free 
city  which  might,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  be  placed  under  United 
Nations’  supervision;  and  it  proposed  that  agreements  to  this  end  should  be 
negotiated  during  the  next  six  months.  Khrushchev  added  that  there¬ 
after  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  arrangements  as  already  planned 
with  the  German  Democratic  government  for  a  transfer  of  such  functions 
as  were  still  exercised  by  Soviet  officials  in  Berlin ;  but  at  his  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  27  November  he  took  particular  care  to  remove  any  suggestion 
that  his  proposals  were  in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  west,  describ¬ 
ing  them  on  the  contrary  as  a  new  move  intended  to  relax  tension  in 
Europe.5  In  Berlin  and  in  Bonn,  where  the  main  fear  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  three  western  powers  might  be  induced  to  give  some  form  of 
recognition  to  the  east  German  regime,  Khrushchev’s  proposals  were 
immediately  rejected  and  the  plans  for  a  free  city  were  described  as  a 
‘trap’.6  But  reactions  elsewhere  were  more  moderate.  In  Washington,  it 
was  stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  acquiesce  in  a  unilateral 

■  Times,  25  November  1958.  2  Observer,  23  November  1958. 

3  D.S.B.,  vol.  39,  pp.  947-9-  4  Soviet  News,  28  November  and  1  December  1958. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  28  November  1958.  6  Ibid.,  and  Times,  2  December  1958. 
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repudiation  of  obligations  and  responsibilities  undertaken  by  Russia  in 
agreement  with  the  western  powers;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
proposals  were  ‘felt — perhaps  as  Moscow  intended — to  leave  room  for 
manoeuvre’.1  Thus  there  was  no  disposition  to  slam  doors;  indeed,  on 
4  December  Mr.  Dulles  made  it  known  that,  in  view  of ’Mr.  Khrushchev’s 
apparent  desire  not  to  precipitate  events’,  he  was  thinking  of  a  fresh 
approach  to  Russia  on  the  German  problem  as  a  whole,  including  the 
position  of  Berlin.2 

Nevertheless,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  assumption  widely  made  in  the 
west  that  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  proposals  on  Berlin  (or,  as  they  were  some¬ 
times  called,  ‘Mr.  Khrushchev’s  manoeuvre’)  were  simply  ‘part  of  an 
extensive  plan  to  reopen  the  whole  German  question’  was,  at  best,  only 
partially  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  Soviet  government,  it  is  true, 
announced  that  it  was  ready  to  hold  four-power  talks  on  Germany;3  but 
it  was  made  quite  clear  also  that,  on  the  Soviet  as  on  the  western  side, 
there  was  no  ‘departure  from  positions  that  have  kept  the  two  sides  poles 
apart  over  German  issues’ — in  other  words,  that  the  west  was  only  pre¬ 
pared  to  talk  in  terms  of  ‘free  elections’,  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
negotiations  with  and  between  the  two  German  governments — and  it  was 
also  made  clear  that  Moscow  was  not  prepared  to  defer  its  proposals  for 
Berlin  as  a  preliminary  to  such  talks.4  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  also  stated  that  ‘any  attempt  to  force  a  way  into  Berlin’  by  a  western 
military  column  would  be  regarded  as  ‘an  attack  on  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  government’  which  would  bring  the  Warsaw  pact  into  operation 
and  lead  to  a  ‘military  conflict’,  the  extension  of  which  into  a  general  war 
involving  ‘the  most  modern  means  of  annihilation  including  nuclear  and 
rocket  weapons’  it  would  be  ‘hardly  possible’  to  avoid.  This  warning, 
issued  on  1 1  December,  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  25  December,5 
and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  building  up  the  atmosphere  of  crisis, 
which  had  not  been  apparent  in  November.  Meanwhile,  on  the  western 
side,  the  efforts  of  Adenauer  to  check  what  in  the  eyes  of  Bonn  looked  like 
allied  weakening  and  to  counter  any  tendencies  in  London  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ‘to  try  to  settle  the  Berlin  problem  within  the  framework  of  a  European 
settlement’,6  were  having  effect.  As  has  already  been  seen,  the  Berlin 
question  was  given  first  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  N.A.T.O.  meeting  in 

1  Times,  29  November  1958. 

2  Ibid.,  5  December  1958.  3  Ibid.,  12  December  1958. 

4  The  western  governments,  Moscow  alleged,  were  persistently  refusing  to  appraise  soberly 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  occupation  regime  in  west  Berlin  and  had  shown  no  willingness 
for  a  businesslike  discussion  of  the  Soviet  proposals.  ‘If  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  France’,  it  continued  (ibid.),  ‘do  not  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  solving 
this  problem,  nothing  remains  for  the  Soviet  government  but  to  relieve  itself  of  the  functions 
connected  with  maintaining  the  occupation  regime  in  Berlin,  and  to  conclude  a  corresponding 
agreement  with  the  government  of  east  Germany.’  5  Ibid.,  27  December  1958. 

6  Ibid.,  3  December  1958;  cf.  ibid.,  29  November  1958. 
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Paris  on  16  December,  and  the  Soviet  plan  was  rejected  without  quali¬ 
fication.1  This  rejection  was  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  government  in  notes 
from  London,  Paris  and  Washington  on  31  December;2  but  the  question 
what  would  happen  when  the  six-months’  interval  specified  by  Khrush¬ 
chev  had  expired  remained.  The  Times  may  have  been  right  in  suggesting 
that  Russia’s  threat  that  any  western  attempt  to  force  a  way  into  Berlin 
would  be  tantamount  to  war  was  only  part  of  ‘a  war  of  nerves’  ;3  but  what 
— people  asked  themselves — if  The  Times  were  wrong,  and  what  alternative 
would  the  western  powers  now  be  left  with,  if  the  Soviet  government 
carried  out  the  transfer  of  its  remaining  functions  in  east  Berlin  to  the  east 
German  authorities,  as  proposed? 

The  Berlin  incident,  like  so  many  others  in  east-west  diplomacy,  left 
many  questions  unanswered.  But  it  appears  unlikely  that  it  was  merely  the 
result  of  a  sudden  aberration  by  an  angry  old  man,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested.4  Khrushchev’s  proposal  can  be  seen  as  a  logical  step  in  the 
development  of  Soviet  policy  towards  the  German  Democratic  Republic — - 
an  important  step  certainly,  but  one  which  it  might  well  have  been  foreseen 
that  he  would  take.  The  timing  of  the  announcement  of  the  proposed 
change  would  suggest  that  Warsaw  as  well  as  east  Berlin  wished  to  finalize 
the  status  quo  in  central  Europe — a  wish  which  is  all  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  more  than  two  years  after  the  apparent 
loosening  of  ties  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  had  been 
no  indication  that  the  Federal  Republic  or  the  western  powers  were 
prepared  to  give  Poland  any  assurances  about  its  territorial  integrity. 
The  alternative  for  Warsaw  was  to  try  to  consolidate  the  situation  within 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  increase  the  authority  of  the  German  Democratic 
government  which  had  recognised  the  new  frontiers.  But  whether,  what¬ 
ever  the  logic  of  the  case,  Khrushchev  really  thought  that  he  could  induce 
the  western  powers  to  surrender  the  position  which  they  actually  held,  or 
whether  he  simply  hoped  that  his  move  would  highlight  the  anomalies  of 
the  situation,  or  help  to  secure  a  stronger  diplomatic  position  for  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  spate  of  guaran¬ 
tees  which  descended  on  west  Berlin  from  Washington  and  Bonn  contained 
assurances  which  a  purist  might  well  deem  incompatible  with  the  theory 
of  four-power  sovereignty  in  the  city;  but  in  fact  the  only  relevant  con¬ 
sideration  was  that  the  western  powers  were  in  Berlin,  and  that  unless  they 

1  Above,  p.  524. 

2  Documents,  1958,  pp.  166—72.  3  Times,  12  December  1 95^* 

4  Thus  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1958,  p.  159,  suggests  that  ‘Khrushchev  suddenly 
made  known’  his  plan.  Cf.  also  Documents  on  the  Status  of  Berlin,  1944-1959,  ed.  O.  M.  von  der 
Gablentz  (Munich,  1959).  This  volume  includes  no  text  on  the  Berlin  question  during  1958  until 
the  note  of  27  November,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  see  the  latter  in  its  immediate  historical 
context,  and  maintains  the  view  that  ‘the  recent  international  crisis’  was  ‘triggered  off  by  Soviet 

Premier  N.  S.  Khrushchev  on  10  November  1958’,  without  reference  to  events  earlier  in  the  year. 
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were  offered  a  bigger  inducement  to  accept  a  change  of  status,  in  Berlin 
they  were  likely  to  stay.  Whether,  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  presented  his 
proposals  more  diplomatically,  there  would  have  been  any  more  likelihood 
of  their  being  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  as  it  was,  they  served  as  a 
timely  catalyst  in  bringing  the  western  powers  together  and  set  the  scene 
for  the  main  diplomatic  activity  of  1959.  After  a  period  in  which  ‘the 
Far  and  Middle  Eastern  storm  centres  left  little  time  for  Europe’s  deep- 
seated  and  familiar  stresses  and  pains’,  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  initiative  again 
placed  Europe  at  the  heart  of  world  affairs.  As  The  Times  pointed  out  at 
the  end  of  November,1  the  time  had  now  come  ‘to  be  thinking  of  Europe 
again’,  and  inevitably  attention  swung  back  to  the  old  question:  ‘how  are 
the  two  halves  of  Germany  and  Europe  to  live  together?  With  growing 
armaments  on  each  side?  Or  some  regulation  and  control?’  This  was  the 
dominant  issue  as  1958  ended,  and  the  first  preoccupation  in  1959. 

1  Times,  20  November  1958. 
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466  n. 
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gress  towards,  291;  French  Union 
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Ceylon  ( cont .) 

language  difficulty,  423-4;  Egypt, 
sympathy  towards,  145;  financial 
position,  246;  minority  rights,  406; 
population,  growth  of,  247;  Suez 
Crisis,  attitude  to,  36-37;  Anglo- 
French  aggression,  62 ;  trade  and 
economics,  258-61  n.,  262,  265,  268. 
China,  grants  to,  249. 

Hungary,  attitude  towards  Soviet  action 
in  Hungary,  136. 

Chamoun,  President  Camille,  12,  145  n., 

176,  369-7°>  372-4>  376,  503- 

Chang  Han  Fu,  333-4. 

Chehab,  General  Fuad,  370,  377,  394. 

Chelvanayakam,  S.  J.  V.,  423. 
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408,  427,  518,  572-3. 

Chile:  Communist  party  legalized,  trade 
with  Soviet  bloc,  466;  copper  prices, 
297;  inflation,  1955,  297  n.;  elections, 
459;  financial  reform,  463;  stabilization 
loan,  246;  U.S.S.R.,  trade  agreement, 
466;  U.S.A.,  financial  loan  to,  466. 

China:  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic, 
250-8. 

Communism:  Chinese  contribution  to, 
189,  190;  more  moderate  policy 

towards  intellectuals,  250;  ‘hundred 
flowers’  slogan,  78,  250,  536;  con¬ 
tradictions  of  two  kinds,  189,  251; 
developments,  539-45;  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  speech,  189,  250-3,  and  policy, 
535-6;  rectification  movement,  251- 
3,  536;  revisionism  attacked,  535-6, 
539;  Soviet  attitude  to,  536,  538. 
Communist  Party:  evils  afflicting,  251- 
3;  attack  on  Jugoslav  communism, 

53°-  .  ... 

Economics:  agricultural  collectivization, 

254;  co-operatives,  255-6, 542-3 ;  com¬ 
munes,  536-8,  542-3 ;  population  and 
economic  plans,  537;  Marxism,  537; 
development  of  productive  forces, 
537;  economic  assistance  to  neigh¬ 
bours,  334;  economic  expansion, 
240-1 ;  economic  offensive,  Sino- 
Soviet,  492;  financial  situation,  1956, 
254;  financial  aid  to  China,  240—1 ; 
five-year  plan,  250,  254,  257-8; 

second  five-year  plan,  257;  ‘Great 
Feap  forward’,  1958,  257,  543,  545; 
industry,  administration,  256,  542; 
local  government,  542 ;  industrial 
development  and  agricultural  pro¬ 


duction,  254,  541;  small  scale,  com¬ 
munes,  541,  543;  expansion  and  five 
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duction,  541 ;  trade  relationships,  518. 
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political  and  ideological  sphere,  543; 
transition  to  communism,  544;  Mao’s 
resignation  as  Chairman,  544;  Fiu 
succeeds,  544;  political  relations,  334; 
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Union  confer,  389. 
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497  n.,  567-8;  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
See  also  Quemoy. 

Burma  and:  border  disputes,  335-7, 
406;  rice  agreement,  264. 

Ceylon  and:  trade  agreements,  334. 

Formosa  and.  See  Taiwan. 

Great  Britain  and :  trade  with  China  and 
China  Group,  339;  recognition  of 
Peking,  518;  question  of  a  seat  in 
U.N.,518. 

Hungary  and:  relations  with,  78,  114; 
Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe,  Chi¬ 
nese  attitude  to,  250—1. 

India  and:  frontier  claims,  334,  406; 
Tibet,  334;  Shipki  La  pass,  334-5; 
Chinese  territorial  claims,  427—8. 
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340. 

Malaya  and:  Chinese  exports,  334. 

Nepal  and :  cash  gift  from  China,  334. 

Poland  and:  relations  with,  78,  199. 

U.S.S.R.  and:  Chinese  support  to, 

250— 1 ;  solidarity,  188—9;  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  527-8. 
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5l8,  566. 

U.S.A.  and:  American  naval  activities, 
340,  567—9;  convoy  bombarded,  571 ; 
warning  to  Peking,  567;  negotiations 
and  cease  fire,  569,  573;  embargo  on 
trade  with  China,  339,  518;  negotia¬ 
tions  and  talks,  566,  570,  574; 

passports,  340;  policy,  337,  517;  non¬ 
recognition  of  Peking,  338,  340,  567; 
support  to  Chiang,  408. 

China,  Nationalist.  See  Taiwan. 
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Suez  war,  66. 

Belgium  and:  economic  relations  with, 
310. 

U.S.S.R.  and:  trade  agreement  with, 
466. 

Colonial  powers,  policies,  282-3. 
Colonialism,  405;  and  anti-colonial  senti¬ 
ment,  241. 

Colvin,  Ian,  288. 

Cominform,  525. 

Commin,  Pierre,  277. 

Common  Market.  See  European  Common 
Market. 

Commonwealth:  Common  market  and, 
230-1,  233-4;  negotiations,  479-80; 
Egypt,  attack  on,  failure  of  consultation, 
61—63;  interdependence  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  516;  price  agreements,  245;  Suez 
crisis,  relations  with  the  Commonwealth, 
70,  141,  143;  Commonwealth  Trade 
and  Economic  Conference,  492. 
Communism:  and  capitalism,  238;  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution,  525 ;  party  declaration, 
525;  revisionism,  attacks  on,  528-9; 
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528.  See  also  China;  Europe,  Eastern; 
Marxism;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
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Constantinople  Convention,  1888,  160—  1. 
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489,  493. 

Coty,  Rene,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  280,  432,  436,  438. 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 

187,  525-6- 

Coussey,  Sir  H.,  285;  Coussey  report,  286. 
Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice,  376,  486, 
515-16,  524. 

Csepel  Workers’  Council,  195. 

Cuba:  Batista,  supply  of  arms  to,  461; 
Batista  and  Castro,  298—9;  Castro’s 
policy,  461;  economic  situation,  298; 
sugar  crop  and  policy,  298  n.,  461-2; 
supply  of  arms  by  Great  Britain  and 
U.S.A.,  461. 

Cyprus : 

Great  Britain  and:  Archbishop  Maka- 
rios,  release  of,  214-15;  policy  in 
Cyprus,  212,215;  Radcliffe  proposals, 
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the  Atlantic  Alliance,  206;  two 
sovereign  states,  577. 

France  and.  See  France. 

Great  Britain  and:  dispute  about  sup¬ 
port  costs,  206,  226;  general  relations, 
206,  210. 

Persia  and.  See  Persia. 

U.S.S.R.  and:  reunification,  321,  575, 
584-6. 

U.S.A.  and:  general  relations,  206,  322; 
reunification,  575. 

Germany:  German  Democratic  Republic: 
Berlin  part  of  the  former  Soviet  zone, 
582—3;  Burma,  rice  agreement,  264; 
collectivization,  192;  Communism: 
attempt  to  follow  the  Polish  road, 
535 ;  Ulbricht’s  policy,  535 ;  economic 
measures,  579;  Oder-Neisse  frontier, 
331;  peace  treaty,  581;  revisionists, 
condemned,  191;  rights  under  the 
Warsaw  Treaty,  578;  reunification 
question,  321. 

Jugoslavia  and.  See  Jugoslavia. 
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Germany  ( cont .) 

U.S.S.R.  and:  price  agreement,  183; 
financial  credit  and  improved  trade, 
184;  Soviet  delegation  visit,  187; 
Soviet  proposal  as  a  step  forward, 
587;  stationing  of  Soviet  troops,  183; 
trade  agreement,  527. 

Western  Powers  and,  585. 

Germany:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Adenauer  and  Bulganin’s  letter  to 
N.A.T.O.,  474;  atomic,  bacteriological 
and  chemical  weapons,  502;  Berlin, 
policies  in  relation  to,  578;  China, 
Peking  not  recognized,  518;  difficulty 
of  finding  any  common  ground,  582; 
economic  conditions,  206-7;  elections, 
1957,  217,  219;  military  service,  217; 
conscription  issue,  218;  maintenance  cost 
of  troops,  508;  Matador  missiles  from 
U.S.A.,  554;  military  strength  of,  219, 
227— 8;  monopoly  policies,  325  ;N.  A.  T.O., 
contribution  to  forces  of,  217,  219—20; 
nuclear  weapons  and,  506,  555,  580; 
Oder-Neisse  line,  218,  331;  missile 
bases,  507;  U.S.A.  and  development  of 
weapons,  507;  rearmament  and  atomic 
weapons,  216-17,  227;  repatriation 

question,  320;  reunification  question, 
217-19,  321;  Suez  crisis,  13,  37,  and 
Hungarian  revolution,  216;  trade  rela¬ 
tions  and  U.S.S.R.,  320;  support  costs 
of  Great  Britain,  226. 

Gero,  Erno,  73,  77-78,  80-81,  98,  102-5, 
123,  126,  128-9,  131,  133,  188,  196-7, 
201;  speech  by,  99,  100,  329  n. 

Ghalib,  Iman,  176  n. 

Ghana :  Commonwealth  independence, 
285 ;  constitution,  287;  constitutional  law, 
285;  economic  circumstances,  287;  de¬ 
velopment  plan,  287 ;  government,  modi¬ 
fications  in,  406;  independence  of,  284, 
402 ;  Israel,  economic  relations  between, 
406;  Nkrumah,  on  freedom,  285;  con¬ 
solidation  of  Nkrumah’s  position,  418— 
19;  political  difficulties,  288;  progress 
from  1947,  286-7;  Union  of  African 
States,  399;  U.N.,  admitted  to,  290; 
union  with  Guinea,  402,  449—50,  454-5. 

Gheorghiu-Dej,  Gheorghe,  184. 

Giordani,  Francesco,  490. 

Glubb,  General  Sir  John,  dismissal  of,  3, 

52- 

Gold  Coast,  British.  See  Ghana. 

Gomez,  Alejandro,  463. 

Gomulka,  Wladyslaw,  75-76,  82-92,  95- 
97>  99)  104-7,  '09,  111-12,  126,  134, 


187-8,  198-200,  250,  328,  330,  523, 
525-6,  528-9,  533-4,  552;  Berlin 

status,  584;  government  of  Gomulka, 
332;  visit  to  Germany,  187,  578;  visit 
to  Moscow,  92,  95,  198,  201,  533, 
535- 

Gonidec,  Professor,  453. 

Goonetilleke,  Sir  Oliver,  424. 

Gorse,  Georges,  442. 

Goulart,  Joao,  302-3. 

Graham,  Colonel,  376  n. 

Grand  Design  for  Europe,  208-9,  235. 

Great  Britain:  Anglo-French  intervention 
at  Port  Said,  48;  task  force  ready  at 
Cyprus,  49;  Geneva  negotiations  not 
intended,  50;  Anglo-French  diver¬ 
gences,  50-51;  resolution  at  U.N. 
upon  agreed  principles,  45-46 ;  Anglo- 
French  intervention  in  Egypt,  312; 
arms  pool  for  W.E.U.  countries,  509; 
Aswan  Dam,  3 ;  British  military 
planning,  206. 

Common  market,  229—30;  British  and 
Commonwealth  interests,  230-1,  233— 
4;  problems  of,  478-80. 

Defence  policy,  502;  economics  of,  225; 
military  planning  to  prevent  war, 
225;  Defence,  Outline  of  Future  Policy, 
224-6. 

Disarmament,  policy  of,  225;  urgency 
of,  314;  Euratom,  agreement,  490; 
plan,  229;  Europe,  ‘Grand  Design’ 
for,  208-9,  235;  financial  situation, 
206—7;  free  trade  area,  233-4,  236. 
Middle  East  and.  See  Middle  East. 
Military  strength,  N.A.T.O.  contribu¬ 
tions,  226;  missile  bases,  agreed,  505— 
6. 

N.A.T.O.  and.  See  N.A.T.O. 

Nuclear  weapons,  deterrent  power,  225; 
sharing  of  information,  356;  Oman, 
intervention  in,  314;  O.E.E.C.,  Brit¬ 
ish  change  of  attitude,  228—9;  the 
‘other  six’,  491;  policy,  distrust  of, 
235;  bank  rate,  7%,  236;  rubber 
consumption,  261 ;  scientific  research 
and  training,  356. 

Suez  Crisis  and.  See  Suez  Crisis. 

China  and.  See  China. 

Cuba  and.  See  Cuba. 

Cyprus  and.  See  Cyprus. 

Egypt  and.  See  Egypt. 

France  and.  See  France. 

Ghana  and.  See  Ghana. 

Iceland  and.  See  Iceland. 

Iraq  and.  See  Iraq. 
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Israel  and.  See  Israel. 

Jordan  and.  See  Jordan. 

Saudi  Arabia:  relations  with,  62; 

Buraimi  dispute,  395. 

Syria  and.  See  Syria. 

Turkey  and.  See  Turkey. 

U.S.S.R.  and:  offer  of  a  pact  of  non¬ 
aggression,  357;  Soviet  threats  to 
Turkey,  362. 

U.N.  urge  a  cease-fire,  64;  British 
policy,  64-65 ;  U.N.  establish  a  force, 
66. 

U.S.A.  and.  See  U.S.A. 

Greece:  Cyprus  and.  See  Cyprus. 
Jugoslavia  and:  relations  with,  214. 

N. A.T.O.,  and  Cyprus  question,  215. 

O. E.E.C.,  233. 

Turkey  and:  Cyprus  question,  215. 

Green,  Senator  Theodore  Francis,  571. 

Greenland :  American  military  base  in, 
324;  territorial  waters,  497. 

Griffiths,  Rt.  Hon.  James,  59. 

Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  181,  320,  390,  572, 
586. 

Gronchi,  President  Giovanni,  208. 

Grotewohl,  Otto,  185,  219;  German  prob¬ 
lem,  584. 

Guatemala:  Arbenz  government,  307; 
dictatorship,  46 1  n. 

Gudmundsson,  G.  I.,  497. 

Guinea:  constitution,  452;  French  govern¬ 
ment  and,  453 ;  admission  to  the  U.N., 
453 ;  Liberia  and,  agreements  be¬ 
tween,  457;  Loi-cadre,  449;  plan  for  a 
French  Community,  402;  Union  of 
African  States,  399;  union  with 
Ghana  declared,  454-5. 

France  and:  recognition  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  521  n. 

Great  Britain  and :  support  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  U.N.,  521. 

U.S.A.  and:  recognize  independence  of, 

.  521‘  •  , 

Guirangaud,  Louis  de,  30. 

Gunewardene,  D.  P.  R.,  136. 

Gurion,  Ben-.  See  Ben-Gurion. 

Gyor,  109,  1 13,  1 15,  1 18. 

Haberler,  Gottfried,  492  n.;  Haberler  re¬ 
port,  492  n. 

Hagen,  Dr.,  347. 

Hailey,  Lord,  282. 

Hailsham,  Lord,  552. 

Haiti:  coffee  agreement,  309;  economic 
conditions,  298. 

Hallstein,  Walter,  328,  482. 


Hammarskjold,  Dag,  Secretary  General 
U.N.,  44,  46-47,  5L  i36»  !44,  I5°,  152, 
153,  155-6,  158,  363,  37!-2,  375,  379, 
387,  389-90,  432,  515;  letters  to  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Fawzi  and  Mrs.  Meir,  67  m; 
Plammarskjold  Mission,  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  392-9;  Suez  war,  63,  66  n., 
67,  69-70;  visit  to  London  and  Moscow, 
55i- 

Harding,  General  John,  1st  Baron,  215. 

Harich,  Professor  Wolfgang,  19 1. 

Hatem,  Colonel,  157,  159. 

Hatta,  Dr.  Mohammad,  270. 

Hay,  Gyula,  77  n.,  197. 

Hayyari,  Major  Gen.  Ali,  17 1—2. 

Head,  Rt.  Hon.  Antony  H.,  54  n.,  223. 

Heald,  Sir  Lionel,  28,  63. 

Heathcoat-Amory,  Rt.  Hon.  D.,  63. 

Hegedus,  Andras,  80,  102-5,  ML  J97- 

Henderson,  Loy,  29,  180. 

Heurtematte,  Julio,  471  n. 

Heuss,  President,  519. 

Hirakud  dam,  259. 

Hochfeld,  Julian,  81. 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  418. 

Hodeida,  366. 

Holland,  Sir  Sidney  G.,  61. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  President,  150. 

Horthy,  Nicholas,  Regent  of  Hungary, 
133. 

Horvath,  Imre,  75,  77,  122  n. 

Houphouet-Boigny,  Felix,  292-4,  450, 
452-4- 

Hoxha,  Enver,  201. 

Humphrey,  Senator  George  M.,  548. 

Hungary: 

Communism  in,  72,  78;  campaign 

against  revision,  531;  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  73-74;  Stalinist  regime,  77. 
Economic  situation,  72,  74, 77 ;  economic 
arrangements,  1957,  1 95  i  financial 
aid  from  U.S.S.R.,  195. 
Government:  change  of  personnel,  75, 
77;  reconstitution  demanded,  80; 
Hungarian  demands,  98;  Counter¬ 
government  in  opposition  to  Nagy, 
109;  coalition,  a  multi-party  system, 
no,  1 15,  1 16;  Kadar  government, 
106,  122-4,  126-9;  Radar’s  policy, 
129,  1 3 1 ;  opposition  to  Radar’s 

regime,  133;  visit  to  Moscow,  202; 
political  bureau,  196;  Inner  cabinet, 
1 1 2 ;  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the 
Catholic  church,  m-12,  1340.; 

government  re-established,  1 95 ; 

Nagy’s  government,  new  cabinet,  103, 
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Hungary  ( cont .) 

105-6;  Russian  failure  to  treat  with, 
106,  108;  Nagy’s  programme,  1 1 5 ; 
appeals  for  intervention,  124-5;  Rus¬ 
sian  ultimatum  to,  125;  government 
dispersed,  126-8;  Kadar  and  Nagy, 
128-30;  Nagy  government,  183; 
Nagy  takes  refuge,  125;  Soviet  kid¬ 
nap,  129,  130  n. ;  execution  of,  531; 
his  weakness,  132,  134. 

Revolution :  parties  and  movements : 
Committee  of  Liberation,  108;  Coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary  forces,  1 1 3  &  n. ; 
Journalists’  Union,  79;  Kossuth  Club, 
79;  Petbfi  Circle,  74,  75  n.,  76,  79,  80, 
hi,  197;  political  parties  suppressed, 
196;  Revolutionary  Committee,  108, 
124;  Councils,  102,  107,  1 12,  113  m, 
students’  organizations,  79;  Workers’ 
Councils,  129-31,  134  n.,  195;  Writ¬ 
ers’  Union,  76,  79;  writers  arrested, 
i96“7; 

Revolution:  unrest  and  fighting:  56,  77, 
90-91;  ‘free  elections’,  78,  131-2; 
students’  demonstrations,  79,  97-100, 
1 96;  outbreak  of  fighting,  10 1-3, 1 13m; 
attack  on  Budapest,  120,  125;  strikes 
at,  130;  appeal  for  unity,  118. 

Revolution :  Soviet  intervention :  94,  1  o  1 , 
1 12,  1 15-17;  Hungarian  government 
protests,  1 17,  1 19;  continued  fighting, 
125,  127;  failure  of,  104,  131;  de¬ 
scribed  as  counter-revolutionary,  531— 
2;  consequences  of  the  revolution, 
137,  1 95 — 6 ;  Marshal  Tito  on,  201. 

Neutrality,  policy  of,  116-19,  131-2. 

Repatriation  of  refugees  and  the  U.N., 
329- 

Warsaw  Pact  and:  114-18,  121,  197. 

Burma  and:  rice  agreement,  264. 

China  and:  relations  with,  78,  114; 
Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe,  Chi¬ 
nese  attitude  to,  250-1. 

Great  Britain  and  :  attitude  to  neutrality, 
,25- 

Jugoslavia  and:  relations  with,  78,  114, 
202,  329. 

Poland  and:  general  relations  with,  1 14, 

135,  198-9 

U.S.S.R.  and:  relations  with,  99,  106, 
1 14,  129;  stationing  of  Soviet  troops, 
183;  Soviet  armed  intervention,  56, 
67,  71,  183,  185,  194-5,  197,  312-13, 
322;  Soviet  attitude  to,  13 1,  135,  196; 
Soviet-Hungarian  Commission,  1 20 ; 
Revolutionary  Worker-Peasant  Gov¬ 


ernment  announced  by  Kadar,  120-2 ; 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Hungary, 

1 14,  1 17;  Suez  War  and  policy 
towards  Hungary,  115-16. 

U.N.  and:  Appeal  to  U.N.,  1 17-19,  125, 
329-30;  Soviet  veto,  119;  Kadar 
government  and,  124;  reliance  on 
intervention  or  mediation,  132;  Hun¬ 
garian  question  admitted  to  agenda, 
532;  General  Assembly  condemns 
Soviet  armed  intervention,  197-8. 
U.S.A.  and:  general  relations,  125. 

Husan,  Israeli  raid  on,  52. 

Hussein,  King  of  Jordan,  52,  145  n.,  168, 

1 7 1—3,  175  &  n.,  176,  180,  182,  281, 

38i-3)  365,  374-5)  377)  387,  3945 
General  Glubb  and,  3 ;  support  to 
Egypt,  12. 

Ibanez,  President,  297. 

Ibrahim,  Hashem,  172. 

Iceland:  American  troops  in,  212;  appeal 
to  the  General  Assembly,  497; 
N.A.T.O.,  522;  extension  of  limits  of 
territorial  waters,  497;  negotiations, 
497;  O.E.E.C.,  233 ;  territorial  waters, 
economic  and  political  issues,  497. 
Belgium  and:  territorial  waters,  ex¬ 
tension  of,  497;  Belgian  trawlers 
leave,  497;  Anglo-French  representa¬ 
tions  on  territorial  waters,  496. 
Germany,  Western  and:  interests  affec¬ 
ted,  German  trawlers  leave,  497. 
Great  Britain  and :  Iceland’s  decision  to 
extend  fishery  limits  to  twelve  miles, 
496,  565;  Conference  on,  496;  Anglo- 
French  representations,  496;  Hull 
and  Grimsby  interests,  497;  trawlers 
fish  under  naval  protection,  497. 

Idris,  King  of  Libya,  363. 

Ignar,  Stefan,  93. 

Illah,  Abdul,  Crown  Prince,  175,  374, 
376  n. 

Iller,  river,  disaster,  227. 

India:  financial  position,  246;  language 
difficulty,  replacement  of  English, 
426;  government,  forms  of,  426; 
middle  class  in,  408;  minority  rights, 
406;  Nehru’s  premiership,  427;  popu¬ 
lation  and  agriculture,  246;  prob¬ 
lems  of  population,  247;  Second 
plan:  financial  support  wanted,  268; 
trade  and  economy,  259,  262-5, 
267-9. 

India,  British:  democratic  government 
in,  409. 
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China  and.  See  China. 

Egypt  and:  Indian  counsels  to,  143; 
support  to,  12;  sympathy  towards, 
H5- 

Suez  crisis  and:  attitude  of  India,  20-23, 
25-26,  29,  32,  36-37>  43.  44  n.; 
mediatory  talks  at  U.N.,  46;  Anglo- 
French  aggression,  62. 

U.S.S.R.  and :  Soviet  aid  to,  267 ;  Indian 
attitude  towards  Soviet  aggression  in 
Hungary,  136. 

U.S.A.  and:  general  relations  with,  161- 
2>  i64- 

Indo-China:  political  situation  in,  209, 
271. 

Indonesia:  army,  influence  of,  271; 
cabinet  of  experts  and  the  army,  409 ; 
open  revolt,  410;  civil  war,  407; 
economic  and  political  situation, 
269;  government,  modifications  in, 
406;  National  Council  set  up,  269; 
N.A.T.O.  and  Dutch  difficulties, 
522;  New  Life  Movement,  271; 
political  parties,  National  Advisory 
Council,  270-1 ;  trade  and  economics, 
259,  260,  262-3,  265-6,  268;  under¬ 
developed,  239. 

Egypt  and:  sympathy  towards,  145. 
Suez  Crisis,  36. 

Netherlands  and :  action  against  Dutch 
enterprises,  271 ;  struggle  with,  finan¬ 
cial  results,  266;  dispute  with,  268. 

Inter-American  Economic  Conference, 

3o8-9- 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

Development,  493. 

International  Geophysical  Year,  347—8, 

565. 

International  Monetary  Fund,  493- 

Iran:  German  interests  in  oilfields,  207; 

Italy,  oil  agreements,  297—8;  revenues, 

208  n. ;  Suez  crisis  and,  29,  37,  41. 

Iraq:  Baghdad  pact  council  meeting,  385; 
attitude  to,  397-8;  economic  plans  of, 
397;  Eisenhower  doctrine  and,  165; 
new  government  in,  177.  Petroleum 
Company,  pumping  stations  destroyed, 
62 ;  revolution  in,  239, 373-8. 387 ;  per¬ 
sonality  of  Nuri  es-Said,  373;  Ameri¬ 
can  military  aid,  374;  forces  stationed 
in  Lebanon,  374—5.  armY,  admini¬ 
stration,  376;  United  Nations  and 
American  action  in  Lebanon,  374— 
5;  British  forces  landed  in  Amman, 
375. 

Egypt,  support  to,  12,  62;  hostility  be¬ 
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tween,  166;  Nasser’s  quarrel  with, 
368;  political  rivalry,  397. 

France  and:  relations  with,  62. 

Great  Britain  and:  relations  with,  51,  53, 
'45- 

Israel  and:  Iraq  threat  to,  53,  55. 

Jordan  and:  federation  discussed,  365; 
financial  aid  to  Iraq,  52;  general  re¬ 
lations,  55;  Iraqi  troops  moved  into 
Jordan,  62;  union  with  dissolved, 

376- 

Saudi  Arabia  and :  relations  between, 
175;  U.S.A.  and:  Iraqi-American 
statement,  170-1. 

Ishibashi,  Tanzan,  342. 

Ismay,  Lord,  204,  214,  216. 

Israel:  Anglo-French  ultimatum  to,  143; 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  151,  174;  arms, 
supply  of,  362 ;  economic  influence  of, 
405-6;  Eisenhower  doctrine,  166; 
general  relations  with  neutralist 
countries,  406;  Israeli  teams  of 
specialists  in  Afro-Asian  countries, 
406;  the  permanent  aggressor,  179; 
status  quo,  opposition  to  return  to, 
143;  Suez  Canal,  freedom  of  transit 
through,  5 1 ;  Suez  question  and 
Middle  East,  47. 

Burma  and:  rice  agreement,  264; 
assistance  with  agricultural  reclama¬ 
tion,  406. 

Egypt  and:  attitudes  and  intentions  of 
Israel,  50,  53-55 ;  fear  of  an  attack  by 
Nasser,  51;  Israel’s  mobilization,  56- 
57;  attacks  and  fighting,  48,  49,  57, 
58,  60,  64,  141;  territory  occupied, 
147;  the  Gaza  strip,  153;  Governor  of 
Gaza,  159;  Anglo-French  interven¬ 
tion,  152 ;  cease-fire  resolution  of  U.N., 
64;  cease-fire  accepted,  65-67,  69; 
withdrawal  of  forces,  guarantees  and 
safeguards,  142,  147-8,  H9. 

152-61,  312. 

France  and:  agreement  with,  40-49, 
53-54;  support  to  Israel,  159;  French 
action  in  event  of  hostilities,  57; 
Anglo-French  ultimatum,  58-59 ; 
military  supplies  from  France,  53,  57; 
relations  with  Israel,  9,  51,  55- 

Great  Britain  and:  Anglo-French 
ultimatum,  58-59 ;  British  action  in 
event  of  hostilities,  57;  British  con¬ 
sultation,  57;  British  aggression 
against  Israel,  168;  general  relations 
with,  398;  safeguards  to  Israel,  sup¬ 
port  for,  157. 
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Israel  ( cont .) 

Iraq  and:  threat  to  Israel,  53,  55. 
Jordan  and:  attacks  and  punitive  raids, 
52,  55;  Johnston  water  plan,  163; 
Israeli  fighters  attack  Jordan  plane, 
362;  Mount  Scopus  agreement,  1948, 
363  n. 

U.S.S.R.  and:  help  to  Israel,  168;  in¬ 
formed  of  Egyptian  outrages,  148. 
United  Nations  and:  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal  from  Egypt,  147-8;  Israel 
could  accept  assurances,  158. 

U.S.A.  and:  American  pressure  on 
Israel,  56-57;  arms,  question  of 
supply,  362;  assurance  from  U.S.A., 
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launching,  1 94,  361;  impact  of,  474, 476 ; 
new  phase  in  relations,  546;  strategy, 
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Spychalski,  General  M.,  92,  198. 

Stalin,  Joseph  V.,  Premier,  and  Bukharin, 
194;  dethronement  of,  101,  183,  190; 
policy  of,  73,  77,  196;  Stalinism,  97  n., 
202,  250;  Stalinists,  Chinese  condemn, 
189. 

Stassen,  Harold  E.,  316,  349,  354. 

Stevenson,  Adlai,  350. 

Stoph,  W.,  1 91. 

Strang,  Lord,  48  n. 

Strasbourg  Consultative  Assembly,  235. 

Strategy,  of  defence,  225. 

Strauss,  Franz  Josef,  217. 

Stroessner,  Alfredo,  299,  461,  465. 

Strydom,  Johannes  G.,  Prime  Minister, 

445- 

Subarna  Shansher,  General,  422. 

Sudan:  Aswan  dam  and.  See  Aswan  dam; 
general  relations,  397;  government, 
modifications  in,  406;  independence 
of,  402. 

Egypt  and:  3;  interference  in  Sudanese 
politics,  367;  sharing  of  Nile  waters, 
396-7;  dispute,  407. 

Great  Britain  and:  relations  with,  144. 

Sudan,  French:  Federal  Republic  of  Mali, 
454- 

Suez  crisis: 

Nationalization  of  the  Canal  Company 
and  reactions  thereto :  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  3;  decree  of,  4-18,  20,  43;  effect 
on  private  capital,  240;  question  of 
legality,  15—17,  21;  compensation  for 
nationalization,  16,  159-60,  396. 
Anglo-French  and  American  attitude 
and  action :  British  military  action,  6, 
7;  French  and  British  bellicosity,  g, 
11 ;  attitude  of  France,  13,  22; 
Anglo-French  actions,  legality  of,  14, 
15,  18,  31 ;  Anglo-French  operational 
plan,  39;  military  measures  an¬ 
nounced,  1  g,  22;  Anglo-French  forces, 
30;  British  resistance  to  use  of  force, 
28;  Anglo-French  differences,  27,  28; 
Anglo-French  position  weak,  18,  30, 
31;  referred  to  U.N.,  30,  40,  45; 
undertaking  to  use  force,  48,  49; 
Paris  meeting  of  Foreign  ministers, 
48-50,  53-55;  Anglo-French  inter¬ 
vention,  50,  54;  British  forces  to 
occupy  key  positions,  58,  59;  aircraft 
attack  Egyptian  territory,  60,  61; 
U.K.  in  a  state  of  armed  conflict,  61 ; 
reactions  against  British  policy,  62, 
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63;  Anglo-French  operations,  65,  67, 
69;  British  position  compromised,  70; 
Anglo-French  action,  effect  on  Euro¬ 
pean  unity,  70,  231;  Anglo-French 
consultations,  6-10,  18,  29;  U.N. 
and,  29,  30. 

European  reactions,  13. 

Canal,  events  and  topics:  Canal  Users’ 
Association:  27-49,  1 61 ;  closing  of 
canal,  141 ;  clearance  of  canal,  142, 
150,  152-61;  shipping  dues  and  tolls, 
18,  19,  41,  42,  159-60;  financial 
position,  69;  future  of  the  canal,  21, 
153-4;  maintenance  of,  34,  35; 

withdrawal  of  pilots,  31,  34,  35,  36  n., 
38;  flow  of  traffic,  18,  20;  Israeli 
ships  not  to  be  allowed  through, 
160. 

Convention  of  1888:  9,  10,  15,  16,29,33; 
Egypt  had  not  violated,  1 6 ;  review  of, 
29;  Conference  of  signatories,  10—12, 
23;  world  opinion  divided,  12—15. 

Suez  Canal  Base  Agreement,  1954,  15. 

Suez  Canal  Company,  Anglo-French  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  legal  situation, 
16-18;  Arab  countries  and  negotia¬ 
tions,  145. 

Conference  of  Canal  Users :  First  London 
Conference,  18-27,  29>  3^>  4°>  °6- 
jects  of,  19,  21,  23;  possible  com¬ 
promise  to  be  reached,  20;  Egypt’s 
sovereign  rights,  22—24;  international 
system  proposed,  23,  43;  Second 
London  Conference,  27-39;  Egyptian 
attitude,  21-23;  Anglo-French  views 
not  accepted,  23,  28;  Menzies  Com¬ 
mittee,  26—27,  39,  47;  18-Power 
proposals,  27-30,  43,  153;  Anglo- 
French  attitude,  33,  34,  59;  Third 
Conference,  40;  matters  referred  to 
U.N.,  30,  40,  45;  Dulles  plan,  29. 

Suez  war:  cease-fire  ordered,  68,  69; 
financial  position  and  estimated  cost, 
69;  consequences  of,  137;  Atlantic 
Alliance  and,  204. 

Egypt  and :  intervention  in,  39 ;  reference 
to  the  United  Nations,  40,  43;  basis 
for  a  solution,  44,  45 ;  consideration  of 
the  ‘threat  of  force’,  63;  Egyptian 
proposals  for  use  of  Suez  Canal,  160. 

Sugar,  agreements  on  prices,  245. 

Suhrawardy,  H.  S.,  412. 

Sukarno,  Dr.  A.,  269—70,  400)  4°5>  4°9~IO> 

522. 

Sully,  Due  de,  208  &  n. 

Summit  Meeting:  Proposed  by  Khrush- 
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chev,  547-9;  negotiations  for,  549-57; 
views  and  attitude  of  powers  on,  548, 
550-1 ;  preparatory  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers,  551-3;  difficulties  over  pre¬ 
summit  talks,  556;  Nato  conference 
report  deadlock,  556-7;  subjects  for 
discussion,  551;  disarmament,  554; 
German  purchase  of  Matador  mis¬ 
siles,  554;  German  reunification,  550, 
553;  nuclear  tests,  555;  rocket  bases, 
554- 

Sun  Yat-sen,  574. 

Surprise  attack.  See  Mititary  policy  and 
weapons. 

Suslov,  M.  A.,  104-5,  h4-i7j  183,  190, 
198. 

Swe,  U  Ba,  Premier,  336-7,  414-15. 

Sweden:  Common  market  and,  230;  free 
trade  area  negotiations,  49 1 ;  neutrality, 
228;  Suez  Crisis,  37. 

Switzerland:  Common  market  and,  230; 
free  trade  negotiations,  491;  Suez  War, 
Conference  proposed,  68. 

Syria :  arms  deliveries  to,  362 ;  Eisenhower 
doctrine,  166;  military  build-up  of, 
166;  nationalist  elements,  162;  pipe¬ 
line  cut,  69;  Iraq  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany  destroyed,  62 ;  position  of  Syria, 

U7-  r 

Egypt  and:  deterioration  of  economic 
conditions,  396;  economic  union 
signed,  181 ;  federal  union  proposals, 
364-5;  United  Arab  Republic  pro¬ 
claimed,  365;  forces  sent  to  Syria, 
182 ;  Nasser  attacks  Syrian  communist 
party,  398;  relations  between,  177; 
Egyptian  support  to,  12,  22,  182,  384; 
union  with,  55. 

France  and:  relations  with,  62. 

Great  Britain  and:  relations  with,  62. 
Jordan  and:  peace  between,  182;  re¬ 
lations  between,  363;  troops  moved 
into  Jordan,  62. 

Turkey  and:  exchanges  between,  361; 

denies  aggressive  designs,  181. 
U.S.S.R.  and:  economic  development 
loan,  179;  military  assistance  to,  178; 
relations  with,  364;  Soviet  support, 
361 ;  Soviet  assistance  to,  401 ;  Syrian 
attitude,  168;  military  preparedness 
in  Syria,  149. 

U.S.A.  and:  attitude  of  Syria,  180. 

Szabo,  Pal,  122  n.,  125. 

Szakats,  Miklos,  1 18  n. 

Szanto,  Zoltan,  n8n. 

Szeged,  students  activities  at,  79,  97. 
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Szijarto,  105  n. 

Taipeh,  U.S.A.  support  to,  518. 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  and  Nationalist  China: 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  administration  of, 
338;  China  accuses  U.S.A.  of  armed 
aggression,  567;  China  would  liberate, 
569;  Chinese  MIG  17’s  moved,  566; 
dispersion  of  civil  population,  567;  air 
and  naval  engagements,  567;  exports, 
260  n. ;  Japan  and  American  policy 
in,  341 ;  U.S.A.  accused  of  using 
Chinese  nationalists  in,  566;  anti- 
American  riots,  338—9;  American 
position  and  the  ‘two  Chinas’  policy, 
338;  presence  of  U.S.  forces  and 
tactical  missiles,  339 

Taiwan  Straits:  399;  hostilities  in,  549; 
situation  in,  408,  566;  U.S.A.  renewed 
hostilities,  517-18. 

Taiwan  and  the  Chinese  off-shore  Islands, 
408,  566—74;  bombardment  of  Quemoy, 
566.  See  also  Quemoy. 

Talib,  176  n.,  395. 

Tanganyika:  independence,  458;  minis¬ 
terial  system,  447. 

Tardos,  197. 

Taylor,  General  M.  D.,  352. 

Teitgen,  P.  H.,  451. 

Teller,  Edward,  359,  548. 

Teng  Hsiao-ping,  253. 

Teng  Tze-hui,  255. 

Territorial  waters,  international  con¬ 
ference,  565. 

Thai-Cambodian  dispute,  407,  417-18. 

Thailand:  North  Vietnam:  Vietnamese 
refugees,  420;  South  Vietnam:  struggle 
against  Communism,  272. 

Thomas,  Abel,  54. 

Thorneycroft,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  E.  P.,  237. 

Tibet:  Chinese  frontier  claims,  334,  427-8. 

Tildy,  Zoltan,  105,  1 1 1,  1 16,  120  n.,  122  n., 
125,  128,  133. 

Timothy,  Bankole,  288. 

Tin,  243. 

Tinbergen,  Jan,  492  n. 

Tindouf  area,  281. 

Ting  Ling,  253. 

Tiran,  Straits  of,  398. 

Tirol,  South:  Austro-Italian  conflict,  21 1. 

Tito,  Marshal,  73  n.,  78,  80,  134,  188, 
201-4,  239,  276,  327-8,  374,  525,  529, 
531,  538;  refusal  to  attend  meetings 
in  Moscow,  525;  speech  at  Pula,  72; 
Summit  Conference,  555. 

Todd,  Garfield,  445-6. 


Togliatti,  P.,  189. 

Togoland,  449;  origin  of,  288-9;  British, 
French,  289;  self-government  problem, 
289;  plebiscite,  290. 

Togoland,  British:  British  agreement 
terminated,  290;  Ghana  and  British 
Togoland  admitted  to  U.N.,  290. 

Togoland,  French :  self-government  offered, 
290;  declared  an  autonomous  republic, 
290. 

Toure,  Sekou,  283,  402,  450,  452-4,  457, 
521  n. 

Trade :  exports  and  imports,  free  entry  and 
restrictions,  244-5. 

Transdanubian  National  Council,  113, 
1 16. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Humphrey,  60. 

Tripartite  Declaration,  1950,  Great 
Britain,  France,  U.S.A.,  53,  58-60. 

Trujillo,  President,  298,  461. 

Truong  Chinh,  416. 

Tsiranana,  P.,  451. 

Tubman,  President  W.  V.  S.,  403,  454, 

457; 

Tunisia:  Anglo-American  supply  of  arms, 
213,  428-9,  435,  476,  499;  arms  from 
Egypt,  428;  frontier  barrier  electrified, 
428;  independence  of,  281;  North 
African  federation  proposal,  276; 
republic  proclaimed,  275;  Sahara  and 
frontier  questions,  281. 

Algeria  and.  See  Algeria. 

Egypt  and:  Egyptian  offer  of  arms,  274, 
428;  uneasy  relations  between,  443. 
France  and:  Algerian  independence, 
appeal  for,  276;  Algerians  trained  on 
Tunisian  soil,  274;  arms,  supply  of, 
428—9,  500;  counter-attacks  over 

Tunisian  border,  274;  demands  for 
evacuation  of  all  French  troops,  440; 
fighting  and  French  bombing,  440; 
French  military  aircraft  attack  Tunis¬ 
ian  villages,  432,  510;  international 
reactions,  432-3;  financial  assistance 
looked  for,  274;  dependence  on 
France,  274;  financial  aid  stopped, 
274-5;  military  actions  between,  275; 
ambassador  recalled,  275;  concilia¬ 
tory  moves  by  French,  275;  negotia¬ 
tions  and  agreements,  429,  442; 
political  concessions  and,  239;  pur¬ 
suit  of  rebels  over  border,  274;  re¬ 
lations  with,  429,  515;  Sakiet  in¬ 
cident,  433;  evacuation  of  French 
troops  called  for,  433;  Security 
Council  meeting  called  for,  440; 
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withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
Tunisia,  274. 

Great  Britain  and :  discussion  on  supply 
of  arms,  274. 

Morocco  and:  Tangier  conference, 
North  African  federal  union,  438; 
declaration  of  solidarity,  510. 

U.S.A.  and:  discussion  on  supply  of 
arms,  274;  Tunisian  support  to 
American  Middle  East  policy,  273. 

Turcsanyi,  Mgr.,  1 12  n. 

Turkey:  missile  bases  agreed,  505; 
N.A.T.O.  and  Baghdad  pact,  163; 
obligations  towards,  503;  O.E.E.C. 
and,  233. 

Great  Britain  and :  deadlock  in  relations, 
Cyprus  question,  215. 

Syria  and :  exchanges  at,  36 1 ;  denies 
aggressive  designs,  18 1. 

U.S.A.  and:  U.S.  would  resist  an  attack 
on  Turkey,  362. 

Twining,  General,  212  n. 

Tyrmand,  533. 

Uganda:  self-government  deadlock,  447; 

tribal  holdings,  284. 

Ulbricht,  Walter,  185,  19 1-2,  203,  332, 

535,  582-3. 

Under-developed  countries,  aid  in  form  of 
grants,  loans,  245;  economics  of,  242— 
50;  economic  aid,  248—9;  economic 
aspects,  239—40;  economic  problems 
of,  239;  financial  aid  by  Communist 
countries,  249;  need  of  capital,  248; 
political  and  economic  question,  238; 
recessions  and  prices,  242—3 ;  western 
countries,  economic  policy  towards, 
249- 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

American  military  bases,  Soviet  warn¬ 
ing  regarding,  322-3;  Anglo-French 
aggression,  1 43,  3 1 2 ;  withdrawal  from 
Egypt,  312;  Asian  coun tries  and 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary,  135; 
South  and  East  Asian  countries,  aid 
to,  267;  Common  market  proposals, 
326. 

Communism:  doctrinal  rigidity,  attack 
on  artists,  intellectuals  and  musicians, 
539;  ideology  and  exercise  of  power, 
192 ;  Communist  Party,  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  73;  Congress,  twentieth,  72, 
78,  238;  redefinition  of  orthodoxy, 
73;  Marxism,  interpretation  of,  77. 
See  also  Communism  and  Marxism. 

Disarmament:  policy,  315;  Soviet  pro¬ 
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posals,  559;  Summit  proposals  re¬ 
newed,  546-7 ;  peace  plan  and  a  con¬ 
ference,  547. 

Economics:  reorganization  plans,  194; 
aid  by  taking  agricultural  products, 
245  n.;  Soviet  foreign  trade,  527; 
rubber  consumption,  261 ;  Sino-Soviet 
economic  offensive,  492;  State  Econo¬ 
mic  Commission,  194;  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  194;  Soviet  trade, 
324,  326;  trade  agreements,  527. 
Euratom,  324. 

Government:  dismissal  of  Molotov, 
Kaganovich,  Malenkov,  Shepilov  and 
Zhukov,  193;  party  leadership  re¬ 
established,  194. 

Missiles,  superiority  in,  546;  New  York 
meeting,  proposals  for,  517;  pro¬ 
paganda,  357;  Satellites,  exploitation 
of,  95  n. 

Suez  War:  attitude  of  U.S.S.R.,  20-26, 
36,  43;  reference  to  United  Nations, 
40,  45;  protest  against  Anglo-French 
actions  and  warning,  67 ;  Soviet  threats 
and  pressure,  69;  Soviet- American 
military  intervention  suggested,  68; 
Soviet-American  co-operation  in  the 
United  Nations,  71. 

Summit  Meeting:  proposals  for  Heads 
of  Government  meeting,  517.  See  also 
Summit  Meeting. 

Burma  and:  rice  agreement,  264. 
Germany,  West  and:  Soviet  concern  at 
Common  market,  325-6. 

Hungary  and.  See  Hungary. 

Jordan  and:  Soviet  help  to  Egypt,  146; 

Soviet  offer  of  arms,  1 7 1 . 

Jugoslavia  and.  See  Jugoslavia. 

Middle  East  and.  See  Middle  East. 
Poland  and.  See  Poland. 

Syria  and.  See  Syria. 

U.S.A.  and.  See  United  States  of  America. 

United  Arab  Federation,  dissolved,  397. 

United  Arab  Republic:  364-9;  economic 
conditions,  396;  Iraq,  solidarity  with, 
399;  proclaimed,  365;  Yemen,  request 
to  join,  366. 

United  Arab  States:  Israel  offers  non- 
agression  treaties,  366. 

United  Nations:  Algeria,  inclusion  on 
agenda,  276;  debated,  278,  431; 
independence  of  Algeria,  521 ;  Anglo- 
American  actions  criticized  by,  516; 
Anglo-French  military  actions  in 
Egypt,  67;  and  withdrawal  from 
Egypt,  312;  withdrawal  of  forces 
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United  Nations  ( cont .) 

from  Egypt,  150;  Formosa  question 
referred  to  U.N.,  570;  talks  resumed, 
571-2;  Hungary  and.  See  Hungary. 
India,  pivotal  influence  of,  16 1. 

Israeli  attack  on  Egypt :  60 ;  debated,  6 1 ; 
cease-fire  urged,  64;  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  force,  66;  withdrawal  of 
troops,  155-6,  158. 

Loss  of  confidence  in  U.N.,  137-8;  new 
states  preponderance  in,  400;  neu¬ 
tralists’  power  in,  408. 

Suez  crisis:  40-48,  161 ;  matters  referred 
to,  39;  Egyptian  proposals,  29,  30; 
British  decision  to  refer,  30;  Canal 
Users’  Association,  37,  42 ;  payment  of 
shipping  dues,  41-42;  control  of  the 
canal,  43,  44;  18-power  proposals, 
43,  44,  47;  Egyptian  basis  for  a 
solution,  44,  47 ;  agreed  principles  for 
negotiations,  44,  45;  Soviet  veto,  45; 
Anglo-French  resolution,  45,  46; 

compromise  proposals,  46;  Suez  war, 
effect  of  on  the  role  of  the  U.N.,  jo; 
proposal  for  police  and  peace  force, 
143-4;  U.N.E.F.,  establishment  of, 
142-52 ;  United  Nations  Special  Fund, 
248. 

United  Nations  Charter,  313-14. 

United  States  of  America: 

Atlantic  Alliance  and.  See  Atlantic 
Alliance 

Aswan  Dam:  offer  of  aid  withdrawn,  3. 

Aid,  by  ‘support  prices’  to  farmers,  245 ; 
aid,  economic  and  financial,  to 
E.C.A.F.E.  countries,  266—7. 

Aircraft,  flights  towards  Soviet  Union, 

563  n* 

Anglo-French  policy  condemned,  146; 
intervention  in  Egypt,  312;  action  at 
Suez,  322. 

Baghdad  pact,  385. 

Communism,  policy  towards,  460. 

Disarmament,  Eisenhower  in  favour  of, 

3!4-  . 

Education,  science,  aeronautics,  outer 
space,  356. 

Eisenhower  doctrine.  See  Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

Euratom,  agreement  for  co-operation, 
,490- 

Finance  and  economics:  Budget  pro¬ 
posals,  1958,  355;  economic  activity, 
decline  in,  1957-8,  401;  finance, 
balance  of  payments  position,  494; 
foreign  economic  policy,  359;  import 


quotas,  469;  investment  in  Europe, 
355  n.;  recessions,  242,  297,  355,  494; 
Tariff  Commission  report,  464;  tariff 
negotiations  under  G.A.T.T.,  494; 
tariff  protection,  297;  reductions, 
494;  Institution  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  471. 

Foreign  policy  and  relations:  American 
policy,  political  and  economic,  358; 
Far  East,  domination  of  western 
policy  by  U.S.A.,  517;  foreign  policy 
and  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
349;  foreign  relations,  355,  475; 
leadership  and  policy  of,  348-9; 
Western  allies,  lack  of  support,  518. 

Formosa.  See  Taiwan. 

Military  policy  and  weapons;  fissionable 
material  and  Euratom,  325;  military 
aid,  Eisenhower  doctrine  and,  164; 
military  bases,  358;  military  policy 
and  economic  measures,  354;  missile 
gap,  550;  missile  programme  ac¬ 
celerated,  547;  intercontinental  mis¬ 
siles,  development  of,  499;  nuclear 
weapons,  sharing  of  information, 

356- 

Passports,  restrictions  removed,  359. 

Quemoy  and  Matsu.  See  Quemoy. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  106. 

Rubber,  consumption  of,  261. 

Suez  Crisis  and  War:  Anglo-French 
action,  U.S.A.  not  informed  of,  57-58, 
61;  Anglo-French  ultimatum,  59; 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950,  53, 
58-60;  U.S.A.,  attitude  and  position, 
8,  10,  29,  32,  41,  would  not  support  a 
resort  to  war,  36,  39;  Conference,  19, 
22—25;  Canal  Users’  Association,  35, 
36,  41 ;  Egypt  invited  to  negotiate  for 
a  Convention,  25;  Dulles  proposals, 
28;  Canal,  payment  of  shipping  dues, 
42;  Suez  war:  communication  black¬ 
out,  50;  Israeli  attack  referred  to 
Security  Council,  60;  oil  supply  from 
U.S.,  62,  63. 

Summit  meeting.  See  Summit  meeting. 
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